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1 THE HISTORY OF 
. 
5 l 
Lewis VIII. or the Ton. 


which the late king John held in France. Lewis pretended 
that they had been legally re-annexed to the French crown 
by his father, and that he himſelf. was diſcharged of all 
obligations from the treaty he had entered-into, by the ſame 
not having been obſerved on the part of the Engliſb govern- 


ment, who had obliged the French priſoners to pay +their 
ranſoms, and had refuſed to reinſtate the barons in their 
privileges. This anſwer was backed by a ſtrong army, and 3374. 

preceeded by an alliance between Lewis, and Frederic, the p. 475+ 


German emperor; the latter promiſing never to aſſiſt Eng- 
land againſt France; and another with the count de Marche, 
huſband to the queen dowager of Eng/and. In a ſhort time, 
Lewis reduced Notrt, 7 d' Angeli, and Rochelle, though 
defended by Savari de /{duleon, one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed captains of the age; but he was ſo ill ſupported by 
the Engliſh miniſtry, that he entered into the French ſervice. 
Henry, who had taken the government into his own hands, 
was now maſter of no part of France but Bourdeaux, and 
the eſtates beyond the Garrone. But he knew that the 

"OL. BT. * es of people 


Blanche, than an embaſly arrived from England, 7, pavis 


N O ſooner was this prince crowned, with his queen Hiſtory of 
. Y. demanding of him reſtitution of the dominions VIII. 
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people of Normandy, Poictou, and the other old poſſeſſions 


of his family in France, hated the French government, and 
were ready to embrace the firſt opportunity for ſhaking off 
their yoke. He created his brother Richard, who was earl 
of Cornwal in England, count of Poitou in France; and 
ave him the command of a conſiderable armament both by 
fol and land, of which he made ſo good a uſe, that he fixed 
in their duty the inhabitants of thoſe places which ſtill re- 
mained faithful to the Norman family, and protected others 
who had returned to the ſame allegiance, ſo that Lewis was 
obliged to agree to a triennial truce. His conduct on this 
occaſion has been impeached by the French hiſtorians, and 


2 p 89. he ſeems to have been jealous of the credit of Aumery de 


Myſteri- 


Montfort, who had fucceeded his father in the command of 
the cruſade. He promiſed Aumery the high poſt of conſta- 
ble of France, the moſt important of any that could grace 
a French ſubject; and Aumery ceded to him the greateſt part 
of the conqueſts which had been atchieved by his father. 
Ferdinand, count of Flanders, had been a priſoner ever 


ous hiſtory ſince the battle of Boxvines, and it was generally believed 


of the 


that the old count, who had been emperor of Con/tantinople, 


| count of had been killed by the Bulgarians ; but it is certain, that 
Flanders, Ferdinand's wite, during her huſband's impriſonment, go- 


verned that country. While Lewis was preparing to pu 

the war againſt the Albingenſes, a perſon all of a ſudden ap- 
peared in Flanders, who pretended to have been the em- 
peror Baldwin of Conſtantinople, and conſequently lord of 
that country. His ſtory was plauſible. He related a won- 
derful ſeries of adventures by which he effected his eſcape 
into Flanders; the identity of his perſon was recogniz- 


ed by the old men who remembered him before he went to 


$yria, and he was acknowledged by the people in general 
as their lawful ſovereign, and received their oaths of fide- 
lity. The regent counteſs accuſed him of being an im- 
poſtor, and he was ſummoned to appear before the king at 
Peronne, which he did with great boldneſs. Some of the 
interrogatories put to him of incidents that happened be- 
fore his leaving Flanders, ſeemed to perplex and confound 
him ; but the reality of his perſon was fo ſtrongly averred, 
that Lewis diſmiſſed him from his preſence with a ſafe con- 
duct. His deficiency in anſwering the queſtions put to him, 
began to raiſe, among the Flemings, a ſuſpicion of his being 
an impoſtor, and, by degrees, his attendants diminiſhed, ſo 
that the counteſs regent ordered him to be put to death, 
after having undergone the torture. This ſeverity was 
looked upon with horror, becauſe the identity of the old 
count's perſon was at leaſt doubtfut; and the inconſtant 

Flemings reproached her with parricide. 
The pope having prevailed in obliging Lewis, almoſt 
againſt his will, to put himſelf at the head of the cruſade 
| _ againſt 
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againſt the Albingenſes, who were now headed by the young 
count of Tholouſe, he marched with his army into Languedoc, 
where he demanded entrance into Avignon. This city had 
belonged to the kings of Naples and Sicily, as kings of Arles 
and Provence, and having protected many of the Albingenſes, 
it had been again and again devoted to deſtruction by the 
papal excommunications. The people offered to admit 
Lewis into their city, if he would give them any aſſurance 
of quarter, which he durſt not venture to do without the 
pope's leave. This rendered their defence very deſperate for 
eight months, and then Lewrs, ſeeing his army reduced to a 
handful, by the ſword, diſtempers, and famine, granted 
them a capitulation. 


9 


9 * 


Lewis was then preparing to return to Paris, but falling Death of 
ſick on the road, he died at Monipenſier, in the thirty-ninth Lewis _ 
pear of his age. Matthew Paris, the Engliſb hiſtorian, who VIII. 


lived at this time, tells us, that during the ſiege of Avignon, 
famine and peſtilence affected the French camp, and killed 

all kinds. of cattle and beaſts of burden ; that the French 
being obliged to forage at a great diſtance from their camp, 
were cut off by the friends of the beſieged, and parties from 
the town; that the vaſt numbers of dead bodies begat ſuch 
a number of gnats, flies, and vermin of every kind, as to 
render it impoſſible for the. ſurvivors either to ſleep or eat 
with comfort, or ſafety. The king of France, upon this, 
ordered all the dead bodies to be thrown into the Rhone; 
and retired to Monipenſier, that he might avoid the infec- 
tion. While he remained there, expecting every day to hear 
that the town was ſurrendered, Henry count of Champagne 
applied to him for leave to return home, the forty days. be- 
ing expired; for which he had engaged his ſervice. The 
king rejected his ſuit, and ſwore, that if he perſiſted in it, 
15 * lay waſte the count's dominions with fire and 
word. | 


The ſame hiſtorian informs us, of a report then prevailing Pifferegt 
of the count's being deeply in love with the queen, which, accounts 
together with the affront he had received, induced him to gf hi; 
give the king poiſon, and that it carried him off. The legates ꝗeath. 


and prelates about his perfon gave out, upon the death of 
Lewis, that he was only indiſpoſed, but that he would re- 
recover in a ſhort time ; and that his orders to the general 
officers of his army, were to puſh the ſiege with all imagin- 
nable vigour. The citizens, however, continuing to make 
a reſolute defence, the legates thought proper to mention an 
accommodation, and to invite twelve of the chief citizens 
to a conference; to which they repaired accordingly. The 
legate then propoſed that he and the other prelates, with 
only their trains, might be permitted to enter their city, to 
diſcourſe with the inhabitants concerning the ſtate of their 
ſouls, and that they might have an opportunity of clearing 
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A GENERAL HISTORY _ 
them to his holineſs from the imputation of hereſy. Thd 
deputies declared that their countrymen were reſolved to 
endure all extremities rather than ſubmit to French tyranny ; 
but the prelates taking a ſolemn oath that they meant no 
more than they pretended, the deputies were, with great 


difficulty. prevailed upon to carry them with them into the 


town. The gates being opened, a party of the French, as 
had been preconcerted, ruſhed in, and maſtering the cen- 


tinels, put the inhabitants to the ſword, and became maſters 


of the city, which they plundered. - 2d 
We have thought proper to be the more explicit in our 


relation from ſo unexceptionable an author as Matthew Paris 


was, of this king's death, that the reader may have a treſ}\ 
opportunity of deteſting the villainous arts and impoſtures 
of the Romiſb clergy at this time, eſpecially as we can 
ſcarcely fix upon any period in which their power was at 2 

reater height, With regard to the character of Lewis 
VIII. its complexion partakes of that of the clergy. The 


pr of England certainly believed that he intended to 


ave extirminated all their great men for having been rebels 
to their own native prince. 

Lewis, when in England, could maintain his footing no 
longer than the pope pleaſed, and his legate dictated the 
terms in which he was to leave it. Lewzs refuſed to com- 
ply with thoſe terms, for which he was excommunicated, 
obliged to perform pennance in his'own perſon, and to 
forfeit to the apoſtolic chamber a tenth of his revenue for 


two years. His officers were taxed at a twentieth, and his 


chaplains were obliged to repair to Rome for abſolution ; 
which they purchaſed by appearing at the door of the ca- 
thedral church at Paris, barefooted, and in their ſhirts, 
they carrying, at the four great feaſts in the year, in their 
hands, whips, or diſciplines, which were to be applied to 
their backs by the canons. | _ 

The ſubmiſſion of Lewis and his father to thoſe infamous 
mortifications, have with churchmen covered the ſhameful. 
tranſactions of their reigns, and obliterated the infamy of 
their having been, in the hands of popes, the ſcourges of 
a brave and virtuous people; we mean the Albingenſes. 
Officious churchmen have for the ſame reaſon decorated 
them with fictitious, and indeed with ridiculous, virtues; for 
they have made Lewis willing to ſubmit to death rather 
than violate his marriage vows, by admitting a young maid 
to his embraces, though it is certain, that his own queen 


Hilanche, was one of the handſomeſt women of her age. 


Lewis 
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Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis. 


WT T is ſaid that Lewis VIII. in his life time, exacted from The ſtate 
his nobles and clergy an oath, that they would place the of France, 
crown, upon his deceaſe, on the head of this young prince, 
who was twelve years of age at the time of his acceſſion. 
The court of France was, at this time, in a moſt diſordered 
ſituation, through the variety of characters which compol- 
ed it. Philip Auguſtus, though we are ignorant of the pre- 
ciſe æra of its commencement, had inſtituted a court, which 
is now known by the name of the Twelve Peers of France, 
and they pretended to extraordinary juriſdictions, eſpecially 
in the coronations, if not election of their kings, as 
the extinction of the hereditary right in the Carlovingian 
line was yet recent. They had ſeen the great diminution 
of their importance of Jate years, and they thought that a 
minority was the only favourable time for their recovering 
it; but, whatever claims of election they might have, the 
French nation had never yet diſputed the right of a prince 
who had been regularly crowned. 4 
The queen, with all her appearances of ſtate and piety, during 
had a heart not unſuſceptible of love, and the count of the mino- 
Champagne, whom ſome call Henry, and ſome Theobald, rity of 
though the latter ſeems to have been his true name, was Lewis IX. 
her perfect admirer, and celebrated her charms in poetry, 
He inherited the crown of Navarre, in right of his mother, 
Blanche de Navarre, ſiſter of Sancho the Strong; and the 
paſſion and nature which breathed in his lines: diſcovered 
him to have been ſincere in his addreſſes. His rival (and a 
favoured one too, as is ſuſpected) was Bonaventure, the 
cardinal legate; and the preference which Theobald imagin- 
ed was given to this eccleſiaſtic, drove him into oppoſition 
to the queen, who was ſerved with able miniſters. The 
chief was the biſhop of Seulis, through whom the glorious 
battle of Bouvines had been gained, and who was now 
chancellor of France, and, conſequently, at the head of the 
adminiſtratzon, 
Philip Auguſtus, in ſettling his court of peers, had, in con- 
formity with the feudal laws then in uſe, and which, be- 
fore that time, was common in England, annexed the dig- 
nity of peerage to certain offices of great truſt and honour, 
ſuch as thoſe of chancellor, conſtable, butler, and cham- 
berlain ; and the queen having thoſe upon her ſide, was the 
Jeſs ſollicitous about the attendance of the other great peers, 
who pretended their preſence to he neceſſary for authenti- 
cating the ceremony. Bonaventure, and the chancellor, were 
of opinion, that ſhe ought to riſk every thing rather than 
admit of this claim; and orders were given for arreſting the 


Diſputes 
about his 


corona- 
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count of Champagne, who threatened to diſturb the cere- 
mony, if he ſhould come to Rheims; for which reaſon he 
abſented himſelf. Notwithſtanding that, his wife, the 
counteſs, laid claim to the office of carrying the ſword of 
ſtate on the day of coronation ; but it was diſputed by the 
counteſs of Flanders, whoſe huſband was {ſtill in priſon. 

The diſpute was decided in favour of Philip, count of 
Boulogne, uncle to the king, but with a ſalvo to both their 
claims. The truth is, the queen, by the advice of her 
council, had very wiſely reſolved that the coronation ſhould 
be performed, which it accordingly was, without any 
claims of the great land feudatories being admitted; by 
which their order received a mortal blow in Franca, where 
no regard has been ſince had to any voice they have in 
electing a king. The heads of the oppoſition to the court, 
on this occaſion were, Robert, count of Dreux, and duke 
of Bretagne, by his wife the counteſs of Flanders, who hated 
the queen regent ; with the powerful counts of Champagne, 
Thelouſe, and Provence. The count of Boulogne, uncle to 


the king, was likewiſe diſcontented, without his appearing 


to be ſo; but the politic Blanche ſoon found means 
to diſſipate the whole of this threatening conſpiracy, and 
= eftabliſh the regal authority more firmly than ever in 
Lewis. | 
She knew the aſcendancy ſhe had over the mind of the 
count of Champagne, and, partly by her authority, partly by. 
blandiſhments, ſhe brought him to humble himſelf at her 
feet. Perceiving that the active counteſs of Flanders had 
in her eye a ſecond huſband (her former being ſtill a pri- 
ſoner) in the perſon of the count of Bretagne, ſhe ſet the 
firſt huſband at liberty, and thereby prevented that danger- 
ous alliance. She bribed the earl of Kent, firſt miniſter to 
Henry III. of England, in whom the confederates truſted 
as the main ſpring of their alliance, and the Zng/ih arma- 
ments were ſo retarded, that the operations of the 
allies could not proceed; and thus the French govern- 
ment, for ſome time, enjoyed repoſe ; but it was ſoon de- 
ſtroyed. | 2 | .. 
Philip, count of Boulogne, being apprehenſive from the 


example of the count of Flanders, that the queen would 


ſet at liberty his father-in-law the old count of Boulogne, 
who likewiſe had remained a priſoner ever ſince the battle 
of Bouvines, joined the confederates, and a ſcheme was 
formed for ſeizing the perſon of the king. The plot was 
Privately diſcovered by the count de Champagne, to the 


queen, and the Pariſians eſcorted his majeſty to his capi- 


Soon after, the count of Bretagne, who had been diſap- 
pointed in marrying the counteſs of Flanders, broke into 
open rebellion, and having a ſecret intelligence with the 
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heads of the malecontents, they appeared ſo thinly in de- 
fence of the king, that he was upon the point of falling 
into the count's hands, when he was reſcued by the count 
of Champagne, who had been privy to the confederacy, but 
now appeared on the king's ſide, with a force that obliged 
the count of Bretagne to receive law from the queen regent. 
The earl of Tholouſe had, by this time, recovered great 
part of his patrimonial dominions from the talons of the 
church, and was the moſt conſiderable of the confederates 
who remained unreduced. The queen regent made ſo good 
uſe of the credit ſhe had with the legate, that ſhe revived 
the army of the cruſaders of the church. 


The inhuman war againſt the Albingenſes was renewed The cru- 
under Imbert de Beaujou, governor of Languedoc, who put ſade a- 
all the Albingenſes to death, either by fire or ſword, parti- gainſt the 
cularly all that were found within the caſtle of Bonteque, Albingen- 
near Tholouſe. This barbarity was committed by the advice /es renews 
of the biſhop of Carcaſſone, and Amelin, the pope's legate ed 


in thoſe parts; but it was ſo far from deprefling the 415:n- 
genſes, that they grew more powerful than ever ; and, after 
taking Sarazin, and other places of great importance, from 
Imbert, the latter was obliged to remove to France, when he 
returned in the year 1228, with a freſh ſupply of cruſaders, 
under the archbiſhops of Bourges, Auch, and Bourdeauzx. 
Raymond, earl of Tholouſe, could not withſtand the ſtorm, 
and being, beſides, a prince of a ſoft, timid diſpoſition, he 
ſhut himſelf up in ThHholouſe, where hardſhips and famine 
ſoon compelled him to liſten to propoſals ſent him by the 
pope's legate, through the abbot of Grandſelve. A truce 
and a meeting being agreed upon, he was perſuaded to have 
an interview with the queen regent at Meaux, where, 
againſt all law and good faith, he found himſelf a priſoner. 
It is obſervable, that the more devoted the people of thoſe 
days were to the Roman pontiff, they were the more diſ- 
regardful of every virtue that ought to characterize the 
human ſpecies. 


The earl, inſtead of being admitted to make terms, was Piſmal 
obliged to receive them, and thoſe too of the hardeſt di- ſtate of 
geſtion, and in the moſt infamous manner. He was forced the earl of 
to appear before the altar in his ſhirt and drawers, with a TBolouſo. 


torch in his hand, and to beg pardon for all he had done 
againſt the church, and to promiſe to defend the faith, and 
baniſh and expel all the heretics out of his territories. He 
was to pay immenſe ſums for the propagation of the Roman 
catholic religion; to take upon himſelf the crufade for five 
years, and not to return to Tholouſe without a certificate of 
his good behaviour under the hand of the great maſter of 


Rhodes. He was to demoliſh the fortifications of Tholouſe, 


and of five and thirty cities and caſtles in his dominions, 


and never to rebuild them without the pope's leave. He 
B 4 was 
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was to deliver into the hands of the legate all thoſe caſtles. 
and cities with Penne d Agenes, for eight years; and he was 
obliged to make war with ſuch of his ſubjects as ſhould 
refuſe to comply with the terms of the treaty ; nay, if he 
was unable to reduce them himſelf, he was to employ the 
Knights Templars, who were to conquer the paſſeſſions of the 
rebels, and hold them for themſelves. . But the moſt im- 


portant part of the treaty was, that, for the full accompliſh- 


ment of all this, he ſhould reſign himſelf a priſoner into the 
hands of the king at the Louvre in Paris, from whence he 
ſhould not depart till he had firſt cauſed his daughter to be 
brought to Carcaſſone, and committed to the cuſtody of the 
king, into the hands of thoſe perſons whom he ſhould ap- 
point and depute for that purpoſe. | 

Beſides thoſe and many other ſhameful articles, the count 


ſhameful bound himſelf to make war upon his friend the earl of Foix, 
treaty he and never to make peace with him, but by the legate's per- 
is obliged miſſion. The performance of this treaty came next under 
to make, conſideration, Certain ſtatutes were drawn up, to which 


the count was obliged to agree. 
Firſt, to facilitate the payment of the reſpective ſums, 
which he had bound and obliged himſelf to pay towards the 


convents, by way of penalty; they cauſed him to command 


and enjoin, that all his ſubjects who made profeſſion of the 
faith of the Albingenſes, ſhould furniſh him with a mark of 
ſilver a head. And this was to perſuade him, that he 
ought not to look upon that condemnation as ſtrange and 


_ ſevere, ſince the payment of the ſaid ſums would wholly 


lie upon the Albingenſes. Moreover, by this means, they 
put all his ſubjects to the teſt; for ſo many as ſhould re- 
fuſe to pay the ſaid mark of filver, were thereby known 

and taken notice of, ſo that it was a kind of inquiſition, to 
fingle out, and diſcover all ſuch as ſhould be afterwards 
perſecuted. And that ſuch as ſhould continue and per- 


ſevere in their religion, ſhould be puniſhed and ſentenced 


to death, their goods confiſcated, their wills rendered in- 


valid and of none effect; ſo that neither their children, nor 


any of their relations, could recover or enjoy their inhe- 
rifance...... | 

Secondly, That their houſes ſhould be utterly levelled 
and demoliſhed. | 
Thirdly, He did likewiſe command and ordain, that all 


thoſe who ſhould refuſe the inquiſitcrs their houſes, farms 


and woods, or ſhould protect and defend the heretics, 
reſcue and deliver them when they were taken, ſhould deny 


the inquiſitors their aid and aſGſtance, or reſuſe to vindicate 


and defend them when they required it, or ſhould not do 
their beſt endeavours to keep and ſecure ſuch as the ſaid 
inquiſitors ſhould apprehend, ſhould ſuffer coporal puniſh- 
ment, and have their goods confiſcated. | 
Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Item, That thoſe who were ſuſpected of hereſy, 
ſhall take their oaths to live in obedience to the catholic 
faith, and renounce and abjure their hereſy ; and if they 
ſhall refuſe ſo to do, they ſhall ſuffer the ſame puniſhment 
as the heretics. But, if after the oath. taken, it doth appear, 


that they have received, favoured, or adviſed any heritics, 


they ſhall ſuffer whatſoever puniſhment the council ſhall 
think fit to inflict upon them. | 
Laſtly, We moreover ordain, if it ſhall appear, that any 
one who hath been an offender ſhall die an heretic, and 
that ſufficiently proved and made out before the biſhop ; 
that his goods ſhall be confiſcated, and the houſes wherein 
he ſhall have dwelt fince the treaty of peace made at Paris, 
or wherein he ſhall dwell hereafter, ſhall be utterly razed 


and demoliſhed. | 


We have been the more ſollicitous to preſerve the memory 


of this negotiation, which was one of the moſt important ever 


concluded on the part of the French crown, becauſe its cruel 
and tyrannical conditions have been ſtifled by molt, if not 
all, the popiſh hiſtorians, and are but ill underſtood by the 
proteſtants. | | 


A council was called in 1229, at which the archbiſhops of A coun- 


Narbonne, Bourdeaux, and Auch, with ſeveral other prelates, eil held at 
aſſiſted ; and, by its ſeventh canon, a ſevere prohibition was Bour- 
laid againſt the laity reading or tranſlating the holy ſcriptures; deaux.. 


4 


and Gregory IX. publiſhed an ordinance, that all Jaymen, of 
what rank or quality ſoever, ſhould be prohibited from 
preaching. 

All this while, the earl of Tholouſe was detained cloſe 
priſoner ; and remained fo till the ſums, in which he was 
fined, were paid; the walls of Thalouſe demoliſhed ; and his 
only daughter and child, n, who was no more than nine 
years of age, was put into the hands of the queen-mother, 
to be by her educated till ſhe was married to her ſecond ſon, 
Alonſo. Colmieu, one of the legates, impoſed his commands 
on the count of Thelouſe, to write to the count of Fox, 
which he did, in friendly but preffing terms, to ſubmit to 
the ſee of Rome; but the count ſtood out with a noble diſ- 
dain. The legate then applied his batteries to the count's 


ſubjects, who earneſtly preſſed him to comply, and, at laſt, 


he had an interview with cardinal Ange, another legate, 


and ſome of the chief French clergy, at St. Jean de Berges. 
There the legate ſpared no pains to prevail with him to ſub- 
mit to the pope; and the count, finding that, at laſt, he 


muſt be forced, and that his dominions would be expoſed 
to the moſt cruel] devaſtations, he agreed to put five of his 
caſtles into the legate's hands. His example was followed 
by the count of Comminge and the prince of Bearne, who 
were unable, of themſelves, to reſiſt ſuch a torrent of op- 


preſſion. It was owing to the above negotiation that the 
| ; - | noble 
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noble county of Thoouſe, ſoon after, was united to the crown 

of France. | ? | 
Privileges It was, perhaps, owing to the pope, that the queen-regent 
of the and her ſon did nor, at this time, entirely aboliſh the privi- 
great lords leges of the great lords ; but ſhe depended on the clergy for 
reduced, money, and they made their own terms, which were not 
over favourable for the crown; and this lead her to mild 
meaſures ; which ſucceeded ſo well, that ſhe brought many 
of the great tenants of the crown to their duty. A party, 
however, {till held out; who endeavoured to bring the count 
of Champagne to head them, by offering to him in marriage 
the daughter of the count of Bretagne, The count, what- 
ever paſſion he might till entertain for the queen, was ready 
to have celebrated the marriage, when a ſtop was put to the 
match by the king ; whom the count ſo far obeyed, that he 
withdrew from his engagements with the malecontents. The 
queen of Cyprzs had ftrong pretenſions to the count's domi- 
nions, and they invited her to head them. They accord- 
ingly invaded his country ; but he was ſo powerfully pro- 
tected by the king, that they were forced to retire. The king 
and the queen-mother laid hold of the queen's claim to re- 
duce the power of the count, whoſe inconſtancy had given 
them ſo much trouble; for, under pretence of fatisfying her 
claim, they obliged the count to fell part of his domini- 


ONS. | | 
Bppol- The count of Boulogne, brother to the late king, was at 
tion of the the head of this party in the oppoſition ; and the queen had 
count of the art to balance his intereſt by that of the count of Flan- 


Boulogne. ders. They had flattered the count of Boulogne with hopes 


of the French crown, founded on the pretended rights of 
election, which they revived on this occaſion; but the queen, 
at laſt, ſucceeded in convincing the count, that the real in- 
tention of the malecontents was to give the crown to Enguer- 
rand de Couci, whoſe claim was from Charles the Great, and 
was favoured by the emperor. The count, convinced by 
her reaſons, entirely abandoned the cauſe of the malecon- 
__ accepted of a penſion, and was reconciled to his ne- 
ew. 

Wife go- The count of Bretagne remained ſtill to be gained over to 
vernment the royal party, He was powerful, obſtinate, and ſup- 
of the ported by the king of England. The queen-mother had 
gueen- made ſo good uſe of her money, that ſhe had either brought 
mother, over all the inferior malecontents, or had- rendered them ſo 
diſtruſtful of each other, that they never could make a deci- 
ſive puſh. The count of Bretagne coutinued in arms; but 
the queen- mother having gained over the heads of the En- 
gliſb miniſtty, Henry III. was betrayed in all the attempts he 
made to aſſiſt him; ſo that, after ſtripping the count of his 
chief fortreſſes, ſne obliged him to make his ſubmiſſions, and 

Henry to accept of a triennial truce, 0 
| 'The 
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The court and kingdom of France having thus gained ſome 
repoſe, the queen- mother had many reaſons that determined 
her to marry her ſon. He was then nineteen years of age, 
of a majeſtic appearance, full of courage and ſpirit, and his 
judgment was excellent. In ſhort, nature had furniſhed 
him with every qualification that could conſtitute a great 
prince. Queen Blanche, whoſe ruling paſſion was power, 
and who was reſolved to retain it in her own hands as long 


Yo as ſhe could, obſerved the growing qualities of her ſon, an 
50 was determined to render them as uſeleſs as poſſible, both to 
1 himſelf and his people. For this purpoſe, ſhe put him into 
Ml the hands of gloomy clergymen ; who gave him an educa- 
* tion ſo religious, that it turned his excellent natural endow- 
ments into poiſon to the quiet and welfare of his people. 
* Though humane, beneficent, and juſt, thoſe amiable virtues 
* loſt their names, when the wills of popes or prieſts oppoſed 
8 them; and none were ſuffered to approach his perſon, who 
7 could inſtruct him in the real duties that a great prince owed 


M to himſelf and his ſubjects. Margaret, daughter to the count 
8 of Provence, was the lady whom the queen pitched upon to 
1 be her ſon's conſort; and, after the marriage was celebrated, 
. the found her authority more ſtrengthened than ever, by the 
F king repoſing upon her entirely the cares of government. 
F None, however, were found hardy enough to blame her ad- 
miniſtration, which was in every reſpect faultleſs ; and ſhe 
; exerted in herſelf that ſpirit, and thoſe civil virtues, which 
{he ſought to ſuppreſs in her ſon. 
Fs But her conduct, though not attacked, was not un- who go- 
repined at in ſecret, eſpecially by the great nobility ; who verns 
found themſelves, by her means, excluded from all poſts of France af- 
: power and profit under the crown. The count of Bretagne ter her ſon 
renewed his attachments with the Engliſb monarch, a weak, is of age. 
unſteady prince, and poſſeſſed of little real power, becauſe 
he was perpetually at yariance with his parliament. He en- 
couraged the count in his diſcontent ; but the queen-mother 
effectually humbled him, by ſending her ſon againſt him at 
the head of an army. The count applied to the Englih 
monarch to make good his promiſes of aſſiſtance; but 
Henry being unable, the count was obliged to throw himſelf 
at the king's feet with a halter about his neck, and obtained 
JJ EE. | 
In the year 1234, Terois was twenty-one years of age; 
but his mother continued to be, as abſolutely as ever, miſtreſs 
of the government, though ſhe dropped the title of regent, 
The count of Champagne was now . in his mother's 
right, king of Navarre; and being immenſely rich, he 
ſought to repurchaſe the eſtates which he had, ſome years be- 
fore, parted with ; but the regal power interpoſed, and put 
a bar to the re-annexation. | | | 
The rage of cruſading was, at that time, revived in France, 
and ſerved many purpoſes of ambition and yanity, The 
new 


12 
A cruſade new king of Navarre found he muſt make but a poor figure 


under the 
king of 
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if confined to his French dominions, where the queen-mo- 
ther's authority was ſo well eſtabliſhed ; and, being under 


'avarre. no apprehenſions from the Spaniards, he reſolved to take 


See 


Vol. VII. cruſade, and 
P- 245» 
et ſeg. 


upon himſelf the croſs ; and his royal dignity procured him 
many followers; particularly Hugh, duke of Burgundy ; Pe- 
ter de Dreux, ſurnamed [!clerh, duke of Bretagne; John, his 
brother, count de Brain and Maſcon; Henry, count de Bar; 
Guy, count de Nevers; the conſtable Amauri, count de Mont- 
fort; the counts 6 foigns and Sancerre; and many other 
barons of France, Navarre, and Bretagne ; as, the counts 
Guiomar, de Leon, Henry de Goetlo, Andrew de Vitrey, Raoul 
de Fougeres, Geoffrey de Aveſnes, and Fougues Paynel. 
We have, in the place referred to, given a detail of this 
all not repeat it here. It muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that the affairs both of Europe and Aſa underwent, 
about this time, a total alteration by the progreſs of Jenghiz 


See the Khan's arms. This, perhaps, was the reaſon why, about 


hfe of 


the year 1238, ſeveral of the Aſiatic princes courted the 


Jenghiz friendſhip of Lewis; whoſe reputation was ſo great, that it 


an, 


Vol. VII 


P- 272, et 
Seq 


is ſaid to have diſarmed two of the old man of the mountain's 


ſubjects, whom he had ſent to aſſaſſinate Lewes. 


Upon the return of the French cruſaders, the court of 


Lewis was magnificent and ſplendid, and the kingdom tran- 


quil. He had made noble proviſions for his brothers; but 
this ſerenity was ſoon overcaſt. The count de la Marche, 
huſband to the queen dowager of England, formed a. con- 
federacy againſt the court of Lewis, The young count of 
Bretagne entered into it, as did the count of Tholouſe, from 


reſentment of his family wrongs ; but all of them expected 


to be ſupported by Engliſb money. The count of Marche 
was preſſed by his wife, a haughty princeſs, who diſdained 
that queen Blanche ſhould be her ſuperior ; and he offered, 
if Henry would furniſh him with money only, to retake all 
that his family had loſt in France. Henry, flattered by thoſe 
promiſes, called a parliament at London; but he found the 
members backward in falling in with his views. They 
charged the count of Marche with having impoſed upon 
their king, and with having treated themſelves contemptu- 
ouſly, by demanding the aſſiſtance of their money and not of 
their arms. 'The king endeavoured, but in vain, to ſooth 
them into a compliance with his will ; but they reſented his 
entering into any engagements with the count of Marche or 


the French nobility, without their conſent and advice. 


Henry perſiſted obſtinately in his purpoſe, raiſed money at 
an exorbitant intereſt, and fitted out both a fleet and an ar- 
my. Leis did the ſame. The rendezvous of his ſhips was 
at Rochelle, and his ſubjects united in his defence. Henry, 
in May, 1242, embarked his army in about three hundred 
veliels, and landed at Rouen, attended by his Went — 

rothęr 
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brother Richard, king of the Romans, and ſeven of his great 
"officers of ſtate. His conduct was as wavering and puſilani- 
mous, as that of Lewis was firm and reſolute. The latter Lewis 
offered Henry peace upon reaſonable conditions, but it was beats the 
rejected, and Lewis twice beat the confederates ; who, be- Engliſh, 
ing diſappointed of money, ſoon made an end of all their 
performances and engagements with Henry. The count de 
| ia Marche ſubmitted to Lewrs, and Henry retired to Bour- 
t:aux. Any other prince but he, might, at this time, have 
ſhaken: the throne of France; but the malecontents durſt 


5 not truſt him; and they were, one after another, reduced 
wr to a ſenſe of their duty; leaving Lewis in the glorious and 
15 tranquil poſſeſſion of his throne. ; 
, He had, with ſecret indignation, obſerved that one of the and makes 
* greateſt miſeries to which his empire was ſubjected, lay in capital 
5 the intermarriages of foreigners with the daughters of his reforma- 
Tt great lords; by which ſome of the beſt eſtates in France de- tions in 
"Y icended to ſtrangers. This mode of ſucceſſion was produc- his king- 
4. tive of the worſt conſequences, by often embroiling the dom. 
% crown of France with the princes whoſe natural born ſub- 
* jets thoſe ſtrangers were. The French, in general, as well 
* as Lewis, were ſenſible of the evil; and, in a parliament, or 
c general meeting of the ſtates, it was enacted, that French 
as ſubjects ſhould not, without the king's permiſſion, give their 
4 daughters in marriage to foreigners. Another capital diſad- 
ik vantage, which the French monarchy laboured under at the 
6 ſame time, was the double homages paid by its ſubjects 
7 to Lewrs and the king of England. This was an inconveni- 
, ency which had its root in the nature of the feudal conſtitu- 
4 tions, and was to be conquered only by Lew:s obliging every 
# French ſubject to make his election to which prince he was 
1 to pay his homage. If to Lewis, then Henry, or whoever 
+ held the crown of England, ſeized all the lands ſuch vaſſals 
1 held of him. If to the Engliſb crown, the French fiefs were 
* forfeited by Lewis. To remedy, as far as poſſible, the glar- 


ing injuſtice which this option introduced, Lewrs gave orders 
for ſuch of his ſubjects, whoſe lands were ſeized by the En- 
gliſb, to be indemnified out of the forfeitures of the EAngli/þ 

to his crown. | 

Though Lewis had been educated in the moſt laviſh con- Page 99. 
formity to the Nomiſb church and diſcipline, yet he knew He is re- 
how to make the proper diſtinctions between the temporal ſpected 
and ſpiritual concerns of his hulineſs. He declined taking abroad as 
any immediate intereſt in the quarrel between the emneror well as at 
and pope Innocent IV. when the latter was driven from Rome home. 
to Lyons, which did not then belong to the French crown. 

He gave way, however, to Innocent's celebrating a magnificent 

council in that city; and he had the glory of being propoſed 

by the emperor of Germavy as the arbiter of the differences 
between himſelf and the pope, Lewis wiſely declined taking 

| | any 
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fie falls ill 
and takes 
ö the croſs. 
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any decifive part in their differences, becauſe he condemned 
the exceſſes of both ; but he did all he could to reconcile 
them, though without effect. He did not, however, ſuffer 
the frantic haughtineſs of the pontiff to break into the police 
of his kingdom. He refuſed to ſuffer excommunications to 
operate, as the pope contended they ſhould, in civil matters, 
by the parties who fell under them; forfeiting their rights to 
all their civil property, whether the ſentence was juſt or un- 
juſt; and, by a prudent ceconomy, he regulated his finances 
ſo as to become, by the twenty-fourth year of his age, the 
richeſt and moſt formidable prince in Europe. The two bat- 
tles which he had gained over Henry III. of England; parti- 
cularly that of Taillebourg, had raiſed his military character; 
and, by ſeaſonable re-apnexations and prudent purchaſes, 
he had enlarged the demeſnes of the crown, which were his 
ſole dependence; far beyond what they had been ſince the 
extinction of the Carlovingian race. | 

Thus far Lewis IX. may be ſaid to have been born for the 


happineſs of his people and the glory of the human ſpecies: | 


But his luſtre was too intenſe to laſt ; and the fatal twiſt to- 
wards religion which he had received in his youth, ſoon pro- 
duced fatal effects. About the year 1244, Lewis was at- 
tacked by a dangerou: malady, which ſeems to have affected 
his brain ; for, during its paroxiſms; he was delirious, and 
raved about taking the croſs. For twenty-four hours; he 
ſeemed to be without ſenſation; but when he tecovered 


bis uſual health, the impreſſion of the obligation he was un- 


His great 
prepara- 
tions for a 
cruſade, 


der to take the croſs ſtill remained upon his mind. He ima- 
gined that, while he was ill, a voice from heaven had com- 
manded him to march againſt the infidels ; and, that his re- 
covery was owing to a reſolution of obeying the holy warn- 
ing. In vain did his wife and mother, with the wiſeſt and 
ableſt of his nobles and counſellors, endeavour to divert him 
from the proſecution of this frantic purpoſe ; and even the 
1 of Paris added his earneſt exhortations to diſſuade 

im. 

All that Lewis could be brought to conſent to, was, to 
delay his expedition till he could put matters upon ſuch a 
footing, that his embarking in it could be of no diſſervice to 
the internal quiet of his kingdom. He diſarmed the count 


of Tholouſe, whom he had pardoned for his laſt revolt, and 


put him out of any condition to renew the war, be the op- 


portunity ever ſo ery I He, with great difficulty, pro- 
cured the conſent of the ſtate 


3 of his kingdom to his expedi- 


tion. He renewed his endeavours, but without ſucceſs, td 
' reconcile the pope to the emperor, Frederic; and had, for 
that purpoſe, an interview with his holineſs. The count 
of Provence, father-in-law both to Lewis and Henry III; of 
England, had only daughters to ſucceed him in his vaſt poſ- 
ſeſhons, which, after his death, he had bequeathed to his 


rFoungelt daughter, Beatrix; ſo that the proper diſpoſition 


of 
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of that princeſs in marriage, was a capital point for the quiet 
of France. Lewis diſcovered great addreſs and abilities in 
managing that matter ſo that Beatrix, notwithſtanding all 
the oppoſition raiſed by the Engliſb court and the great lords 
of France, became the wife of his brother Charles. He ob- 
tained permiſſion from his holineſs to levy the tenth of his 
clergy's revenues for the ſupport of his expedition; but 
| when the pope attempted to impoſe, by his own authority, 
ces a like tax, which was to be employed in the private quarrel 
the between him and the emperor, Lewis interpoſed, and, to 
mY the infinite joy of the clergy, ſtopped the payment. a 
U- So conſcientious was Lewts in every thing relating to his Refers his 
T; expedition, that he gave public notice for all who conceived ditfer- _ 
| themſelves to have been aggrieved or injured by him, to ex- ences with 
Ms hibit their caſes, that they might receive ſatisfaction. Hen- England 
he ry III. of England laid hold of this invitation; and ſent over to his bi- 
to France his brother, Richard, earl of Cornwall; who, in ſhops. 


ne Henry's name, demanded reſtitution of his dutchy of Vor- 
'S. mandy, of which, he ſaid, he had been wrongfully deprived. 
105 Lewis referred the demand to the biſhops of Normandy, who 
28 adjudged it to be frivolous; and all that Leis could be 
5 brought to agree to was a rene wal of the truce under the 
ed guaranty of his holineſs. All the other diſpoſitions made 
1d by Lewis, upon this. frantic occaſion, diſcovered the maſt 
* profound policy and ſoundneſs of judgment. 

2d The equanimity with which he had conducted himſelf in 
by the diſpute between the pope and the emperor, had won the 
* hearts of both; and the latter not only gave him, by his ce- 
* lebrated chancellor, Peter de Vignes, the moſt expreſs aſſur- 
7 ances of his intending to take no advantage againſt France 
— during his abſence, but iſſued out orders to all his governors 
d and officers for furniſhing the cruſaders under Leꝛois with all 
n kinds of proviſions and neceſſaries; by which his magazines 


* were regularly and plentifully ſupplied. It was in this wiſe 
le providence for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, that the expe- 
dition of Lew:s to the Holy Land differed eſſentially from 
0 thoſe that preceded it, where warmth and enthuſiaſm ſup- 


a plied all care and foreſight. Fe | 
81 Lewis was equally provident for the tranquillity of his His re. 
. kingdom as for the ſucceſs of his arms. He had few or no ſources 


d reſources but in his own demeſne, or what may be called his and reve- 
s family eſtate. Feudal ſervice was all he could demand from nues. 

- his great lords ; but theſe were confined to a certain number 

7 of days, generally forty ; and all the time over, if the king 

) [detained his vaſſals troops, was to be paid by himſelf. The 
great land-holders, or feudatories, in France, were then ſo 

; free, that the king could impoſe upon them no extra-feudal 

f tax; nor were they ſo fond of calling together the aſſembly 

of their ſtates as the kings of England were. The two king- 

doms, though their feudal conſtitutions reſembled each 


other, differed in that reſpect; as the power of the king of 
| England 
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England was more compact, and leſs ſubject to foreign influs 
ence, than that of the =—_ of France; but chiefly, as the 
0 


great tenants in capite, belonging to the king of England, 
were obliged to attend their ſovereign to foreign parts; 
which many of them willingly did, as the greateſt part of 
their eſtates often lay in France. Such of them as had no 
poſſeſſions but in England, being ſuffered to pay an exſcuage, 
or fine, for excuſing their attendance, thoſe exſcuages became 
ſoon a capital part of the royal revenue of England. 
Hiſtory Lewis was ſo well beloved, and his authority ſo firmly 
and death eſtabliſhed, that he was leſs cautious than his predeceſſors 
of Rai- had been, in convoking thoſe aſſemblies; but ſome favoura- 
20nd, the ble incidents, which happened during his preparations, co- 
Jaſt earl of incided with his zeal. Raimond, the younger, had cleared 
Tholou/e. off all the pecuniary penalties that had been impoſed upon 
him; and, being of a more pliable diſpoſition than his fa- 
ther, had admitted the popiſh inquiſitors into his country; 
where they were guilty of ſuch oppreſſions, that many of 
them were killed by the inhabitants. This might have had 
terrible conſequences, in ſtirring up a freſh cruſade, had not 
the main expedition under the king been in agitation ; and 
had not Raimond, by the moſt folemn atteſtations, purged 
himſelf of all concern in the riot. Before the grand expedi- 
tion took place, he went to Rome, to ſollicit the favour of 
leave to bury his father's bones in conſecrated ground; but 
it was denied him, becauſe that prince had died excommu— 
nicated. Raimond, in returning to his own dominions, died 
at Milan; upon which, Alonſo, brother to Lewis, entered 
into poſſeſſion of his eſtates, in right of his wife, Joan, who 
was Raimond's daughter and heireſs. The county of T ho-. 


France, that it delayed the cruſade for ſome months, till 
8 Alonſo could be firmly ſettled in the ſucceſſion. : 
Diſpoſi- Never did fo brave, ſo well appointed, and regular an ar- 
tions for my leave Europe, as that under Lewis; and never did any 
4 the cru- prince proceed ſo ſoberly, wiſely, and firmly, in an under- 
{1 fade. taking which, we may ſay, was worle than madneſs. He was 
i attended by his three brothers; Hlonſo, count of Poitiers; 
Robert, count of Artois ; and Charles, count of Anjou. Their 
three wives, as well as the queen-conſort, took the croſs, 
and ſhared in the fatigues of the expedition. The zeal of 
Lewis was ſuch as converted him into a preacher for the 
cruſade; and he prevailed on all his ſubjects, whom he ſuſ- 
pected of railing commotions in his abſence, to follow his 
example. Theſe were Hugh, duke of Burgundy; Peter, 
duke of Bretagne; I/illiam, earl of Flanders; Hugh de Cha- 
flillon, count of St. Paul; and Gautier de Chaſtillon, his ne- 
phew; Hugh de Luſignan, earl of Marche, and his ſon, 
Hugh de Brown, followed them; together with the counts 
ae Dreux, de Bar; de Soiſſous, de Blois, de Retel, de * 
— iþ | X an 


Touſe was ſo important an acquiſition to the royal family of 
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diſcipline; and a greater number would only have embar- the French 


in the kingdom of Cyprus, where he appointed his rendez- BT 


ticularly the laſt of the Archibaulds of Bourbon, from whom 


«nd de Vendoſme, The lords, John de. Beaujeu; Philip de 
Courtenay; Guion de Flandres; Archambald de Bourbon, the 
younger; Raoul de Couct ; P de Barres ; Gaubert and John 
de Apremont ; Giles de Mailli ; Robert de Bethune, of Arras; 
Over de Termes ; Simon, count de Sabruc; and lord de Co- 
merci. Beſides thoſe, the famous Joinville, the ſtateſman 
and hiſtorian of the times, ſerved in this expedition; as did 
a number of prelates. We are not, however, to ſuppoſe 
that all thoſe illuſtrious perſonages ſailed at the ſame time; 
ſome of them being left behind to bring up recruits, and for 
dther purpoſes. Before Leis failed, he annexed the county 
of Muſcon to the crown, by purchaſing it of the counteſs, 
who retired to a convent. He then appointed the queen- 
mother regent of his kingdom during his abſence; and, in 
the year 1248, the expedition ſet ſail, in two diviſions; one, 
carrying the king and queen, from Aigues Mortes, and the 
other from Marſeilles, BL | 1 On inn 

We have, in a former part of this work, been diffuſe up- See 
on the hiſtory of this unhappy cruſade, and of the ſtate of Vol. VII. 
Syria, Egypt, and Perſia, when it was undertaken, We gave p. 254, et 
our readers more ample information on that head than can /eg. 
be found in any other work; and we corrected the miſtakes 
of all other hiſtorians, by drawing our authorities from 
Moſlem as well as Chriſtian writers; and therefore we ſhall 
repeat no part that we have already related. . 
According to the beſt accounts, Lewis had not in his ar- Strength 
my above ſixty thouſand fighting men; but they were and ex- 
Frenchmen, devoted to his perſon and cauſe, under excellent pence of 


raſſed him. The number of his ſhips which carried this army. 
armament, are ſaid to have been eighteen hundred; all of 
them built in French ports. Three thouſand of his officers 
were knights-bannerets, one hundred and ſeventy-two of 
whom he maintained at his own table; and he paid ſuch of 
his great lords, who were unable to maintain their followers, 
ſo much a head, out of his own pocket. 1 

The injuſtice and folly of this expedition never once ſug- 
geſted themſelves to Lewis or his followers, becauſe their 
heads were filled with the fumes of ſuperſtition and devotion. 
His firſt capital error conſiſted in the long ſtay he made 


vous, and where, through the unwholeſomneſs of the air 
and water, he loſt ſome of his beſt troops and officers, par- 


the preſent kings of France and Spain are deſcended, by one 
of their anceſtors marrying a daughter of that houſe. Per- 
haps the vaſt delay which Lewis made, between the time of 
his taking the croſs and failing upon the expedition, might 
have contributed not a little, as well as the too long ſtay he 


made at Cyprus, to its unfortunate event. The infidels in 


Vol. XI. C  Exgvpe 


ibid. 
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Egypt and Syria had, at that time, great connections with 
the Chriſtians; and, conſequently, they loſt no time in their 
preparations to refiſt them. NE. . 
The ſucceſſes of Leiois, as we have already ſeen, were, at 
firſt, amazing and rapid; and if, inſtead of engaging Mai- 
nioddin in Syria, he had marched towards Cairo, that city, 
and all Egypt, muſt have fallen into his hands; but even his 
conqueſts ruined his army, notwithſtanding the numerous 
reinforcements it received. The luxuries of the climate in- 
troduced diſſolution of manners, and all diſcipline was loſt 
among the ſoldiers. Levis, after beating the infidels at A/- 
manſurah, where he loſt his brother, the count of Artois, 
with two thouſand of his braveſt troops, when it was too 
hte, puſhed on towards Egypt; but loſt the command of the 
navigation of the Nile, and conſequently of all conveyance 
of proviſions to his army; which, by diſeaſes multiplying, 
| a handful, on a ſpot between Alnanſurah 


and Damiata. 


Leis and © Lewis, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, diſdained to 
his officers be any thing leſs than a king, and rejected the ſervile condi- 
made pri- tions preſcribed to him by Aoadhdhem, the infidel ſultan ; 


ſoners. 


but, at laſt, he and his remaining chief officers, were con- 
7 to ſurrender themſelves priſoners at diſcretion to the 
atbarians, His behaviour, under his ' misfortunes, was 


fl rm and magnanimous; and he ſtruck the infidels themſelves 
with admiration of his virtues. They butchered; the com- 


mon men; nor had they any rule for ſaving the others but 


the richneſs of their armour, which gave them hopes of a 


large ranſom.” 


ibid. ibid, 


He re- 
gains his 


Eberty. 


* oo 


It is certain that the ſtate of Moadhabem's affairs contri- 


buted to thè deliverance of Lewis, who muſt otherwiſe have 


fallen a ſacrifice to the barbarity, avarice, and ſuperſtition, 


of the infidel emirs and general officers of the Egyptian 


Mamlucks ; who, inſtigated by Moadhabem's ſiſter, Sajr al 
Dor, murdered Moadhdbem in the preſence of Lewis. 
We have, in the paſſages referred to, given the ſequel of 
this tragedy, ſo far as it related to Lew:is, who might have 
received the crown of Egypt, in a preſent from the emirs, if 
he would have conformed to their ſuperſtitions. After Leꝛuis 
had given orders for the ſurrender of Damiata, which, dur- 
ing his expedition into Zgypt, had been held by his queen, 
the duke of Burgundy, and many other French nobility, with 


a ſtrong garriſon, and a fleet conſiſting of Piſan and Genoeſe 


ſhips, he followed his queen to Acon. Lewis had left his 


brother, the count of Poitiers, a hoſtage, in the hands of the 
infidels, for the payment of the firſt moiety of his ranſom; 
thirty thouſand crowns of which being deficient, he obliged 
the Knights Templars, much againſt their inclination, to ad- 
vance it; upon which the count immediately regained his 
liberty. + | | pu 
: ne 
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h The joy of the French, in hearing. the firſt ſucceſſes of | 
ir Lewis, was ſoon damped by the news of his captivity. Up- 
on his arrival at Acon, he was ſtill maſter of a very reſpecta- 
at ble force, both by ſea and land; and his beſt friends were 
* for his immediately returning to France, to prevent the En- 
Yo gliſb taking advantage of the expiration of the truce, which 
ts | | ; ; 
- was at hand; and to reſettle the affairs of government, which 


were daily ſuffering by his abſence. Lewis, Who was always 
20 romantically religious, made a ſcruple of, leaving Syria be- 
fore he had delivered the Chri/ttans of that country from 


4 their melancholy condition. „i 
oh In the mean while, a Ci/tertian monk, whom ſome writers Miſeries 
84 report to have been an agent for the Syrian and Agyptian in- of France 
* fidels, came from Germany to France; where pretending to x daring his 
2d divine commiſſion, and to frequent revelations,. he preached captivity. 
Sy up a cruſade for the deliverance of Letuis. His ſucceſs.was 
| ſuch as almoſt deſolated the country of France. The lower 
people left their manual employments to follow him. Agri- 
to culture and manufactures were thrown aſide; and the riſing, 
17 from the quality of thoſe who attended it; and from their 
£ having a lamb painted in their colours, was called, The 
* „ Cruſade of the Shepherds.” In fact, the inſurgents were 
4 the moſt abandoned of all wretches ; and having long been, 
* through the abſence of the king and the great lords, under 
55 no controul, they had indulged themſelves in robberies and 
8 wickedneſs of every kind. Nn {naar * 
ur The monk exerciſed over them a deſpotic power; he A danget- 
a gave them leaders, temporal as well as ſpiritual, with a new ous infur- 
; ſyſtem of religion; by which they were bound, in conſci- rection 
Ir ence, to hold the dictates of their Jeader, be they ever ſo im- quelled. 
4 pious, as ſacred; and to exterminate the orders of prieſts and 
Js monks wherever they fell in their way, on pretext that their 
4 diſſolute lives had drawn down the judgments of Heaven 
al upon the king. Thoſe wretches, after domineering in the 
„f Orleannois, were proceeding in their exceſſes, when the gen- 
tlemen of Berry, and the adjacent provinces, were obliged 
* to aſſociate themſelves in their own defence, and, by a fea- 
if ſonable firmneſs, a ſtop was put to the inſurrection; but 
a not before its leader, and great numbers of the-inſurgents, 
# 5 cut in pieces between Mortamer and Villeneuve upon the 
Phe ar. | 4 | eds | | 64.4 
h Thoſe diſtractions, and the grief for her ſon's capivity, Levis re- 
/e greatly affected the queen- mother, who had, for ſome time, ſolves to 
5 too much neglected the government, and retired to a mo- continue 
* naſtery of her own foundation. Lewis was then at Acon, in Pale- 
3 where he had releaſed all the infidel priſoners that were in //ine. 
: his cuſtody, and ſent ſhips, in terms of the late treaty, for 
a bringing off the Chri/tian captives, who, to the amount of 
s twelve thouſand, were ſtill in the hands of the Egyptians. 


1 The inconſtancy, „ s, and treachery of the latter, 
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at this time, was almoſt incredible. No ſooner was Lewis 


out of their power, than they repented of the treaty they had 
made ; and, inſtead of ſetting the priſoners at liberty, they 
detained all but four hundred of them in chains at Cairo; 
and barbarouſly put out the eyes of three hundred of the 
braveſt among them, and, in that condition, ſent them to 
Leis; who was ſo much affected at the fight, that he is 
ſaid to have founded an hoſpital, which remains to this day, 
where three hundred blind people are maintained. As to 
the remainder of the captives, the infidels are ſaid to have 


put many of them to death, or to have forced them to re- 


nounce Chriſtianity. 


- Lewis, upon ſo many diſmal events, called together an af- 


ſembly of princes and lords belonging to Pale/tine and Syria, 


as well as to France, to deliberate upon the courſe he was to 


Hold ; and he gave them eight days to conſider, whether they 


thought it expedient that they ſhould return to France or re- 


main in Palze/iine. The time being expired, the members 
were divided. The majority of the French noblemen were 
for his immediate return to France, as his army had been fo 
much reduced; but even this advice, found and rational as 
it was, they were obliged to ſweeten to the king's palate, by 
promiſing to attend him again to Egypt, after the affairs 

his own kingdom were ſettled, to revenge the death of their 
companions. On the other hand, the. Knights Templars and 
Hoſpitallers urged the honour of the king, which did not ad- 
mit of his leaving a country where ſo many Chriſtians were 
hnguiſhing in captivity ; and which, the moment he aban- 


- doned it, muſt revert to the power of the infidels. They 
obſerved, that the circumſtances of Zewis, even in Pale/tine, 


were far from being ſo deſperate as to oblige him to ſo diſ- 
honourable a ſtep ; that he was ftill. maſter of great treaſures, 
by which he might recruit his armies and, that the diſſen- 
tions which prevailed among the infidels, preſented him with 


an almoſt certain proſpect of his becoming maſter of Egypt 


and Syria. Both fidEs having delivered their opinion, Leis, 
after deliberating eight days longer, fided with the latter, 


on the preſumption, that the wiſdom and experience of the 


ueen-mother (who was then alive) would prevent France 


from receiving any internal detriment; - but, at the ſame 


r 


time, he gave leave for as many cf his followers, as pleaſed, 
to return home. r e e WE, | 


| Lewis delivered this opinion in a moſt ſolemn, pathetic. 


tains great manner, and before a full aſſembly. The French who at- 


eie 


tended him, though they bewailed his reſolution, were too 
brave, and too generous to abandon him, and Lewrs ſent 
back to France his two brothers, with an excellent letter 


of advice, which is ſtill extant. Upon their departure, 
Lewis received compliments of condolence from the Chri/- 


tian powers, and particularly pope Innocent, who then re- 
ſided at Lyons. The differences among the infidels procured 


him 
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him likewiſe an embaſſy from Naſer, prince of Aleppo 


"1 

6 and Damaſcus, who offered to join his forces with his 
ey againſt the Mamluks of Egypt, with a promiſe to ſurrender 
T him the kingdom of Ferujalem. Lewis inclined to accept 
ne of this propoſal, when the Mamluls immediately offered 
to him the ſame terms, and ſent him all the ſurviving Chriſtian 
is priſoners, who were in their hands, not excepting even 
y, fthoſe whom the fear of death had compeiled to renounce 
to the Chriſtian religion, with the ſculls and bones of all who 


ve had died under their hands. We are told that even the 
e- Old Man of the Mountain, courted the friendſhip of Lewis 


on this occaſion, and ſent him preſents, which were an- 


fe ſwered by others from Leꝛois, who at the ſame time ridicu- 

a, louſly attempted to convert that prince. Thoſe offers from 
to Saracens and infidels, however, were leſs ſurprizing to the 
7 French nobility, than a meſſage diſpatched to Lewis from 
2 the German emperor, Frederic II. who though he affected to 
ro have no religion at all, and was a ſworn enemy to popes, . 
re had interpoſed zealouſſy with the /Janluks for the deliver- 

ſo ance of Lewis. This meſſage did not indeed come till after 
25 Lewis had recovered his liberty ; but it does great honour. 
y to the memory of Frederic. The war which ſtill continued 
of between the Jamluks and the ſultan of Damaſcus, was of 
ir vaſt ſervice to Lewis, who in the year 1251 was again at the 

id head of no inconſiderable army. Early in the ſpring he 
* removed from Acon, and rebuilt the walls of Cæſarea, and 

re at laſt determined himſelf in favour of the Mamlułs, againſt 

_ the ſultan of Damaſcus. 


T hat prince ſeized on the paſſes between Egypt and Pa- through 
le/line, while, Lewis, greatly againſt the inclination of the divi- 
his new allies the {amluks, repaired the caſtle of Jaffa: fions of _ 
8, The ſultan of Damaſcus took that opportunity of making the infi- 
an irruption into Egypt, where he was deſerted by the dels. 
h Mamluks, and obliged to fly to Gadres, the ancient Gadara, / 


2 in Paleſtine. A treaty was here ſet on foot between the 
7 ſultan and the Mamlubs, who were now unwilling to fulfil 
, their terms which they had ſtipulated with Lewis, by 
ge putting him in poſſeſſion of Paleſtine. An accommodation 
ge ſoon followed, by which Lewis was deſerted by both, and 
* left to the poor conſolation of viſiting religious walls and 
3, ſanctified places; and here jt is generally allowed that he 
was outwitted by the barbarians, who had choſen Azzoddin 
c | for their head. Naſer, ſultan of Damaſcus, in revenge for 
* his having been abandoned by Leruis, attacked Acon, from 
o which he was beaten with loſs ; and underſtanding that. 
it Lewis intended to rebuild Sidon and Belinas, the antient 
r Cæſarea- Philippi, he attacked both places, but he was re- 


5 pulſed from both, though he had forced Lewis to ſhut him- 

ielf in the caſtle of Sidon, and cut in pieces about two 

thouſand ſervants and peaſants belonging to the Chriſtian 
C3 $amp, 


His reli- 


dolence 
and ex- 
trava- 
gance, 


His 


mother's 
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camp- The deliverance of Lew:s on this occaſion, though 
his troops had failed in an attempt they made upon the 
caſt e of Belines, was in a great meaſure owing to the 
cou age and conduct of Oliver de Termes, a brave French 
officer un er him. | 2 ; 

Every day now gave freſh proofs of the ravages which 


ious in- ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm produce in the nobleſt nature. 


Lewis, inſtead of acting any thing at this time anſwerable 
to the great character he had acquired in arms, employed 
himſelf in making procefſions, attended by prieſts and 
monks, to the holy mountain at Tabor, and the ſacred 
chamber at Nazareth ; but he was ſenſibly mortified that his 

al majeſty did not permit his entering tlie city of Zeru- 
oy but as a conqueror. He arrived at laſt to ſuch a 
pitch of religious infatuation, that he lent his royal ſhoulders 
as a common corps-bearer to the interment of the putrid 
bodies and bones of thoſe who had died in their Egyptian 
captivity. To crown his madneſs, he laid out prodigious 
ſums which he had been able to amaſs from the generoſity 
of his ſubjects, and by his own ceconomy, upon fortifying 
Sidon, Caiaphas, Acon, and other places on the ſea-coaſt, 
though he could' not but foreſee that they muſt in time fall 
into the hands of the infidels. . 
* Lewis, in 1254, was grea:ly affected with the news of the 
death of his mother, and that her days had been ſhortened 


death de- by the grief ſhe conceived for his misfortunes. He imme- 


diately reſolved to return to France with part of his army, 


and to leave the remainder in Paleſtine, under the command 
of Geoffrey de Sergines, one of his moſt experienced officers, 
with à large ſum of money in the hands of the legate, for 
the payment of the garriſons he left behind him in 
Palyęſtine. On the twenty third of April, he put himſelf, 

his wife, children, and attendants on board fourteen ſhips, 


but met prodigious dangers by ſea; ſo that the queen made 
a bow, if ſhe eſcaped, to offer a ſhip of ſilver to St. N- 
cholas of Lorrain, where it remains to this day. 

Lewis having touched at Cyprus, landed at Yeres, and 
made his entry into Paris in the beginning of: September. 

lis ſubjeéts found a vaſt' alteration in his looks, which 
were now thoughtful, ſevere and diſconſolate. His dreſs 
was plain, and his attendants but few, excepting on days 
of ſtate. He gave his daughter Jabel in marriage, after 
compromiſing all differences with regard co the county of 
Bretagne, to Theobald IT. king of Navarre; and Henry III. 
of England, who was then in Gaſcony, expreſſed an earneſt 
defire to have. an interview with Lewis, to which the latter 
conſented.” Upon this occaſion it was, that the dowager 
counteſs of Provence had the unuſual happineſs of meeting 
with her four daughters, the queens of England and France, 
and the counteſſes of Anjou and Cor nil. 
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The hiſtories of thoſe times are full of the ſplendor of the Where he 
interview between the two kings. Leis met his illuſtrious is viſited 
gueſt at ſome diſtance from Paris, and they entertained each by Henry 
other with the ſame freedom and friendſhip as if they had III. of 
been educated together. Henry was attended by a hundred Exgland. 


horſemen, all of them nobly mounted. They were re- 
ceived at the gates of Paris by the ſcholars of the univerſity, 
and the citizens, with a profuſion of honours and ſplendid 
exhibitions; and Henry took up his lodging at the O 
Temple, which was then large enough to accommodate all 
his train. Matthew Paris, who lived at the time, and ſeems 
to have been on the ſpot, has been very particular in de- 
ſcribing the feſtivities which paſſed on this occaſion. Ac- 
cording. to him, Lewzs offered Henry the ſeat of honour, 
but 4 refuſed it. Next day, bowever, when Henry 
viſited Lewis in his palace within Paris, the latter told 
Henry that he was maſter there, and would be obeyed, and 
he accordingly obliged Henry to take the ſeat of honour. 
It is ſaid, that the expence of one day's entertainment coſt 
Lewis a thouſand pounds in ſilver, and that he bewailed the 
haughtineſs of his French lords, who would not ſuffer him 
to do juſtice to Henry by reſtoring him Normandy. 


_ Having renewed the truce with Henry, Lew:s applied He re- 
himſelf to reform the abuſes that had crept into his kingdom forms the 
during his abſence, and above all, to ſettle diſputes among internal 
his ſubjects. He was ſo intent upon this, that he gave ſtate of 
money out of his own:purſe,. to his brother Charles of Anjou, his king · 
to enable him to fulfil an award pronounced by himſelf, in dom. 


a difference between Charles and the old counteſs of Provence. 
He was equally anxious about terminating all differences, 
with his neighbours. He renewed his treaties and connec- 
tions with the king of Arragon, whoſe daughter he intend- 
ed his eldeſt fon Lewis fhioul marry; but upon the death 
of that prince, his ſecond ſon Philip eſpouſed her. This 
was about the year 1263, when the differences between 
Henry III. of England and his barons had riſen to a great 


height ; but ſo venerable was the character of Lewis at that 


time, that both parties agreed to make him the arbiter 
of their differences. The award of Lew:s, though unex- 
ceptionable, was diſagreeable to both parties, though each 
conſtrued it in his own favour. - Lewis, by condemning all 
that had been done at Oxford, and by the rebellious barons 
during the courſe of the civil war, reftored Henry to his 


independency as a king; but at the fame time he awarded 
him to obſerve all the ſtipulations of Magna Charta; which 


the barons pretended was all they had deſired from the be- 


ginning. | : IO 25 15 
We have (during the courſe of this hiſtory) had various His 


opportunities of treating of the affairs of Naples, and brother 
Sicily, and of mentioning the grant made of that crown, choſen 


then poſſeſſed by the baſtard 9 pope Urban IV. 
| . | —_ ” to 
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to Charles of Anjou. Whatever defects might have been in 


Naples by Mainfroi's title, or whatever crimes he / might have been 
the pope. guilty of, it is certain, that the French prince could have 


Vol. VIII. 
p. 492. 


no manner of right to that ſucceſſion, which undoubtedly 
belonged to the houſe of Suabia. Lewis, was either blinded 
by his deference to the papal power, or by the deſire of 
aggrandizing his own family; when after long and ſerious 
deliberations, he not only agreed that his brother ſhould 
accept the iniquitous offer, but reſolved to aſſiſt him with 
all his power. Charles, at this time, was a powerful prince, 
being poſſeſſed of Provence, and Languedoc, a part of Pied- 
mont, and many other noble eſtates; but neither he nor 
Lewis thought, that, without a vigorous aſſiſtance from the 
holy ſee, his power was equal to ſo great an undertaking. 

Upon the death of pope Urban, the papal chair was filled 


by Clement IV. who clogged the terms which had been 


offered by his predeceſſor, with ſuch reſtrictions in favour 


of the holy ſee, as damped the zeal of Lewis and his bro- 


See 
Vol. X. 


p. I95. 
et Eg » 
Vol. VIII. 
493. 
Fo X. 
p- 108. 


St. Lewis. 


ther for concluding the bargain. Clement, however, by 
giving up ſome terms, and ſoftening others, and by feeding 
the royal brothers with moſt magnificent promiſes, at laſt, 
brought them to embark heartily in the undertaking. The 
reader, in former parts of this work, has been made fully 
acquainted with the hiſtory of Charles of Anjou, of his 
having accepted the papal offer, of his having defeated 
Mainfroi on the plains of Beneuento, of the barbarity with 
which he exerciſed his victory, and of his inhumanly put- 
ing to death Conradin of Suabia, and his couſin the arch- 
duke of Auſtria. To the reproach of Lewis, or rather of 
that corrupted Chriſtianity which he called religion, and with 
which he was infatuated, we are informed of no oppoſition 
which he gave to the infernal cruelties of his brother, who 


from his ſucceſſes in having ſeated himſelf on the throne of 


Naples, is by the French hiſtorians diſtinguiſned by the title 
of the founder of the firſt Anjouvine line. a 
While Lewzs was thus employed in contributing to the 


compoſes exaltation of his family, his kingdom felt the benefit of 


2 code of 
laws. 


county of Dammartin, which he 


many excellent regulations which he laid down for its in- 
ternal welfare. he code of his laws is ſtill known by 
the name of the eſtabliſhment of St. Lewis. He formed 
that ſyſtem of inland commerce, and the rules to be ob- 
ſerved among mechanics, merchants, and manufacturers, 
that ſtill takes place in France; and he put the demeſnes of 
his crown upon a reſpectable, becauſe a certain, foundation. 
By enforcing the feudal laws with regard to ſucceſſions, he 
became heir to many noble families; and in all diſputes 
between him and his great lords, they thought themſelves 
happy if he conſtituted himſelf ſole judge, becauſe, where 
there was the leaſt opening in favour of the ſubject, be de- 
cided againſt himſelf. This py apt in the caſe of the 
eparated from the crown of 

| France, 
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France, to which it had been annexed, in favour of Matthew 
de Trie, who claimed to be heir to the counteſs of Boulogne. 
He gave up to Henry III. of England, the Limoſin, Querci, 
Perigord, and other places, upon that prince and his ſon's 
renouncing all right to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraihe, 
and Poitou. This he did merely out of a ſcruple of con- 
ſcience, as the crown of England was, at that time, in no 
condition to have reclaimed thoſe countries. Bk 
Inſtead of following the common policy of fomenting 
differences among his neighbours, Lerois did all he could to 
reconcile them ; as happened in a diſpute concerning the 
town of Bayonne, between the kings of England and Na- 
varre. In ſhort, Lewis laid the foundations of his govern- 


ment on the moſt amiable of all-principles, that of ruling - 


leſs by his power than by his authority; by which is meant, 
the opinion which his ſubjects and neighbours conceived 
of his virtue. 


But with all thoſe ſublime qualifications, Lewis, not- He 


withſtanding all that he and his ſubjects had ſuffered, never volves 
was thoroughly cured of his favourite phrenſy, his paſſion himſelf in 
for cruſades. Ever ſince his return from the Holy Land he a freſh 
had been amaſſing money and materials for a new expedi- cruſade 


tion, and he was reſolved to begin by the reduction of 
Tunis, the king of which, he ſaid, had deceived him, by not 
peforming his promiſe in turning Chriſtian. He had invit- 
ed young Edward of England, the braveſt and the wiſeſt 
prince of his age, to attend him; and when Edward excuſed 
himſelf on account of the lowneſs of his father's finances 
through the civil wars, Lewis, according to Matthew Paris, 
immediately offered either to lend, or to give him freely 
thirty thouſand marks, which Edward accepted of, and 
ſecured Lewis in the repayment, by a mortgage upon 
Guienne, He was, in like manner, ſollicitous to be attended 
by his brother the king of Naples, who promiſed to aſſiſt 


him in his expedition with all his force, notwithſtanding 


the: ſtate of his yet unſettled kingdom. It is true, that the 
expedition was particularly convenient for Charles, as' the 
Tuniſians were extremely troubleſome to his Neapolitan ſub- 
jets ; but Lewis had no great regard to that conſideration, 
and ſought only to ſecure a commodious poſt in the Medi- 
terranean, for the conveniency of his expedition, Every 
thing concurred in diſſuading Lew:s from his undertaking. 
His brother Charles of Anjou, was more powerful than him- 
ſelf, and as he was to reap the chief benefit of the expedi- 


tion, he ought to have carried it into execution. The 


kingdom of France was enjoying in tranquility the fruits of 
her king's patriot and mild adminiſtration. He had ſettled 
his children in life with proper proviſions for each, and arts, 
agriculture, and manufactures, were making a ſurprizing 
progreſs in his kingdom. 
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againſt te Thoſe important conſiderations had no weight with 


Zewis, who engaged his three ſons, and his nephew the 
countof Artois, to attend him. Accordingly, on the eleventh 
of July 1270, he embarked at Aigues Mortes, and fteering 
for Africa, he ſeized upon what are thought to be the ruins 
of Carthage, and laid ſiege to Tunis. By this time, he had 
not been joined by his brother's armament, and the heats 
of the country and ſeaſon had introduced into his army 
peſtilential diſeaſes, which ſwept off great numbers' of his 
troops; and at laſt ſeized upon the king himſelf. Perceiv- 
ing his end approaching, he ſpent the remaining moments 


of his life in inſtructing his eldeſt ſon Philip, in the duties 


of a king, and he died in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, 
and the forty-fourth of his reign. 

It appears from our hiſtory of this prince, that he was 
one of the moſt amiable that ever ſate upon a throne. He 
was endued with all that is great, manly, and generous, in 
the human frame; but all thoſe noble qualities were overcaſt 
by the peſtilent turn of his religious notions, which hurried 
him into undertakings equally unjuſt as barbarous. His 
virtues were ſo much reverenced by his neighbours, that 
they proved to be the ſources of his grandeur, as well as of 
his happineſs. Before his time, the adminiſtration of juſtice 
was in the hands of the laymen, who ſate in parliament, 
and every petty barony had its own judge, from whom 
there was no appeal. Lew:s introduced into his parliament 
men of letters, who had ſtudied the principles of diſtributive 
juſtice ; and he opened four royal bailiwics, where appeals 
might be brought for relief of the ſubje& againſt the ar- 
bitary or ignorant decrees of inferior courts. 

It is likewiſe to the glory of Lewis, that notwithſtanding 
his profound ſubmiſſion to the papal ſee, he checked its 


-encroachments upon his temporal power, and he was the 


author of that pragmatic which ſecures the liberties of the 
Gallican church, and which we ſhall often have occaſion to 
mention, and explain. He added to his crown Namur, 
Peronne, Auranches, Mortagne, and du Perche ; but his mo- 
deration and juſtice prevented his taking advantage of the 
troubles of England, by enlarging his dominions with that 
prince's dominions in France, e 

A flight review of the ſituation of Lewis can eaſily ac- 
count for the harmony that always ſubſiſted between him 
and the Roman pontiffs, notwithſtanding his checking their 
encroachments ; for Lew:s lived at a time when a perpetual 
and moſt cruel war was carried on between the popes and 
the emperors of Germany. Lewis, without breaking with 


either, obtained the eſteem and friendſhip of both; and 


Clement XI. granted him the tenth penny on the revenues 
of his clergy for three years. The laſt expedition of Lewis 
was plainly a trap laid for his devotion, by his brother, 

| a Charles 


Charles of Anjou, who pretended, that the king of Tunis 
ought to be his tributary, and that he was greatly in his 
in 
"Thoſe eruſades enriched the then maritime powers of 
Europe, who were the Piſans, the Genoeſe, and the Venetians, 
but impoveriſhed France, England, Germany, and other 
countries, both in men and money. By a ſtrange revolu- 
tion, this impoveriſhment contributed to the aggrandize- 
ment of the French crown. When kings ſerved in perſon, 
their principal ſubjects vied with each other in the ſplendor, 


richneſs, and number of their equipages, and either before 


or after the expedition, they generally found themſelves 
under a neceffity of ſelling or mortgaging part of their 
eſtates to defray their expences. The excellent plan which 
Lewis had laid down for the increaſe of his finances, had 
enabled him, during the laſt thirteen years of his reſidence 
in France, to purchaſe many of thoſe eſtates, and the im- 
provement of manufaCtures and agriculture among the lower 
ranks of the French had been ſuch, that many of the town- 
ſhips or boroughs, were rich enough to buy their franchiſes 
from their reſpeCtive lords; which, remotely, was likewiſe 


| an acquiſition to the crown, not only as thoſe purchaſes 


weakened its overgrown ſubjects, but becauſe the pur- 
chaſers naturally put themſelves under its protection for the 
validity of their bargains. 
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Lews IX. commonly called St. Lewis, by his queen Mar- His mar- 
garet, daughter of Raimond Berengar, count of Provence, riages and 


had fix ſons, and five daughters; Lewis the eldeſt, died iſſue. 


when he was but fixteen years of age. The ſecond, Philip, 
ſucceeded to the throne of France; John, the third ſon, died 
a child; John Triftram, the fourth, was born at Damiata, 
while his father was a priſoner in Egypt, and died at the 
fiege of Tunis; Peter, the fifth ſon, was count of Alengon, 
and married the counteſs of Blois; Robert, the ſixth ſon 
was count of Clermont, and married the heireſs of the houſe 
of Bourbon, The eldeſt daughter, Blanche, died young; 
2 the ſecond daughter, was wife to Theobald Lins of 
avarre, and had no iſſue; Blanche was born in Syria, and 
wife of the royal infant, Ferdinand de la Cerda ; Margaret 
the fourth daughter, married John duke of Brabant; and 
Agnes, the youngeft, was wife to Robert II. duke of Bur- 
gundy. As to queen Margaret herſelf, ſhe was not only 


one of the greateſt beauties, but one of the wiſeſt women 


of her age. Though ſhe declined all connections with ſtate 
affairs, vet ſhe was often choſen arbiter in territorial and 
other diſputes between the greateſt princes. She died at the 
age of ſeventy- ſix, in the year 1285, having ſpent the laſt 
twelve years of her life in retirement, Lewis IX, was cano- 
nized in 1297, by Boniface VIII, ee tt 
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Philip III. commonty called the Hardy. 


Otwithſtanding the great intrraft, the king of Naples 
4 N had in the ſucceſs of his brother's expedition againſt 
Tunis, yet he had not, at the time of Lewis's death, joined 
it, either with his ſhips or troops, but he did in a few 
days after. The French army was then in a miſerable con- 
dition; the peſtilence continued to rage in their camp, and 


_ It was beſet by great numbers of Moors and Saracens. 


Philip, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of St. Leis, immediately 


upon his father's deceaſe took upon himſelf the regal ſtate, - 


and behaved with ſo much firmneſs againſt the Moors, that 
he then obtained the ſurname of the Hardy. Being ſeized 
with the peſtilential diſorder, he was obliged to commit the 
care of his army to the kings of Naples and Navarre. Charles 
of Anjou, is, not without great juſtice, accuſed of having, 
during the. whole of this unfortunate campaign, held a 
Private correſpondence with the Tuniſian, prince, or king, 
whom he brought over to his terms, upon Charles engaging 
to withdraw his own and the French troops from _ 
which they were preparing to beſiege. 1 

The ſtate of affairs in France, where the abbot of St. 


- 


Dennis, and the count of Neſſe, by the appointment of the 


late king, acted as regents, rendered a peace neceſſary, and 


Philip 
ſubd ues 
the count 
of Foix. 


it was concluded upon advantageous terms for Charles, who 
was to receive double tribute, and a large ſum of ready 
money, a ſmall part of which was to be paid to his nephew 
the king of France. Upon the concluſion of this treaty, an 
end was put to the expedition, which was particularly fatal 
to the royal family of France, by the death of the king, and 
one of his ſons, the king and queen of Navarre, Iſalel of 
Arragon, and the count and counteſs of Poitiers, who all of 
them died of diſeaſes contracted in the expedition. Philip, 
to divert his melancholly, viſited Italy in his way to Paris, 


where he was received with that affection for which the 


French had been always remakable to their kings. 

Philip found that the feudal ſyſtem continued to operate 
ſtrongly, notwithſtanding all the wiſe precautions taken by 
his father to correct it. After his coronation, he found 
that the royal domain which, as we have already hinted, 
was the ſole ſource of the royal revenues of France, was in 
excellent order and tranquility, but that a kind of civil war 
was carrying on between the count of Armagnac and the 
lord of Caſaubon. At firſt, the lord of Caſaubon was victo- 
rious, by beating the count and killing his brother, when 
they inſulted him in his caſtle. The count, however, be- 
ing related to fome of the moſt conſiderable families of the 
kingdom, ſummoned together ſo great a force, that the 
Jord of Caſaubon implored the royal protection, and in the 

| | | mean 
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mean while, ſurrendered himſelf priſoner to the king, who 
was, at that time, on his journey to take poſſeſſion of the 
county of Tholouſe Philip ordered him and his family to 
reſide at the caſtle of Sompui, which lay within the royal 
domain. The count of Foix, one of the count of Ar- 
| mapnac's allies, without regarding the royal protection, in- 

veſted Sompui, and took all within it priſoners, the lord of 
| Caſaubon excepted. Philip reſented this affront put upon 
his royal authority, ordered three ſummonſes to be iſſued 
for the count of Foix to appear before him, and theſe being 
diſregarded, he beſieged the ſtrong caſtle of Feix, and re- 
duced the count to ſuch"extremity, that he was obliged to 


Sy. throw himſelf at the feet of the king, who ſent him in 

0 irons a priſoner to Paris. At the ſame time, all the eſtates 

% and effects of the count were forfeited to the crown. Philip, 

F however, by his ſeverity towards the count, meant, only 

5 to vindicate his royal authority. He treated the count's 

8. family with great tenderneſs, and after keeping him a pri- 

a ſoner for twelve months, he reſtored him, with admonitions 

87 for his good behaviour, to all his poſſeſſions. en | 
8 The crown of Navarre, at this time, belonged to the He mar- 
5 only daughter of its late king, Henry, by the daughter of ties his 
Robert, count of Artois, brother to St. Lewis. That fon to the 
. princeſs therefore, naturally becoming à ward to the king heireſs of 
4 of France, he ſollicited at Rome a diſpenſation for leave (on Navarre. 
| account of the conſanguinity) to marry her to his eldeſt 7 
2 ſon Philip. The match was oppoſed by the' courts of Caſſile 

F and Arragon, as tending to the too great aggrandizement of 


of the French * family. Philip, to engage the pope, Wulos 
] was Gregory X. in his favour, made him a preſent of the 
county of Venaiſſin; but Gregory, who was privately jealous 
of the French greatneſs, refuſed to grant the diſpenſation to 
K Philip's eldeſt ſon; but gave it to Lewis his ſecond ſon; 
upon which Philip took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Na- 


, varre in right of his ſen. About the ſame time, (having 
» © loſt his firſt wife //abel, of Arragon, and her eldeſt ſon, by 
C whoſe death, Philip became heir apparent of the French 


crown) he married the beautiful Mary, daughter to the 
duke of Brabant; and ſo great was his love for peace, that 
when Edward I. of England, performed homage to him for 
his French poſleflions, he gave him the county of Agenois, 
which Edward claimed by virtue of a compromiſe between 
their two fathers. 1 = | ; 
The favourite of Philip, was one Peter de la Brofſe, who His fa- 
from being barber to St. Lewis, engroſſed the confidence vourite 
and abuſed the power of the ſon. This worthleſs miniſter /a Bro? 
had even the impudence to be jealous of the young queen's hanged, 
aſcendency over her huſband, and privately ſpread a report 
of her having effected the death of prince Lewrs by poiſon. 
The princes of thoſe days were, in their private capacities, 
moſt deſpicably credulous. Few of them were without 
| their 
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heir aſtrologer, who pretended to divine future events; oy 
ome 5 of ſupernaturaliſm. La Braſſe had inſpired 

is maſter with confidence in a nun, who, he ſaid, had the 

faculty of divination; and Philip was weak enough to ſend 

the biſhop of Evreaux, a relation and friend of la Braſſe, 

to conſult the nun about having poiſoned prince Lerwrs. 

The biſhop brought back a report unfavourable for the 

queen ; and the king employed other agents, to whom the 

nun declared the queen to be innocent. This diſgraced la 

Broſſe with the king, and the family of Brabant had credit 

enough to procure his being put to death, without any 

formal trial, they themſelves being witneſſes of his execu- 

cution. This act of ſeverity was conſtrued by the people, 

who execrated 14a Broſſe in his life, as being bloody and ar- 
bitrary. Philip was then embroiled with the count of Caſſile, 

on account of his two nephews, the infants de la Cerda, 

who had been ſet aſide from the ſucceſſion to that crown by 

their uncle don Sancho. This diſpute occaſioned an inſur- 

rection in Navarre, which was ſuppreſſed; but two unto- 

wardly events now broke into Ph:lip's private, as well as 

The public, tranquility. The charge againſt his queen for hav- 
queen ac- ing poiſoned his eldeſt ſon, was puſhed with ſo much vigour, 
cuſed of that the determination was left, according to the barbarous 
Poiſoning cuſtom of thoſe times, to the deciſion of champions. He 
Philip's who fought for the queen, had been ſingled out by her 
eldeſt ſon. brother, the duke of Brabant, as being the moſt expert of 
Her any in France in the exerciſe of arms, and he accordingly 
champion proved victorious; upon which his antagoniſt was executed 
victorious. upon a gibbet. The other event was ſtill more alarming, and 
was no other than the famous Sicilian Yeſpers (which we 

| have more than once taken notice of) when about eight 

See thouſand French were maſlacred in Sicily in 1282, occaſioned 

Vol. X. by their own inſolence, and the barbarous tyranny of 
P-III. Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily. Charles had fo dazzled the 
and Vol. eyes of the French by his ſucceſsful uſurpation, that they 
IX. p. 4. adored him, and though his Italian and Sicilian ſubjects re- 
volted from him in favour of don Pedro, king of Arragon, 

who had married the daughter of Mainfroi the baſtard, 

killed in a battle by Charles, the nobility petitioned the king 

for leave to aſſiſt him, and Philip granted their requeſt. 
Uti/upra. T he event may be ſeen in former parts of this hiſtory, par- 
| ticularly in that of Itay. A 
See As Charles had generally been a favourite with the Roman 
Vol. Xx. Pontiffs, the thunder of the vatican fell upon the king of Ar- 
p. 112. ragon, who was excommunicated by pope Martin. The 
Philiz fame ſentence gave Afragon to any of Philip's fons whom he 
makes an ſhould pleaſe to nominate z and he was infatuated enough, 
expedition not only to equip an immenſe fleet for the aſſiſtance of his 
into Spain. uncle, Charles, but to march with an army into the kingdom 
of Arragon, with a deſign of placing his ſon, Charles of Va- 

leis, upon that throne. He penetrated as far as Gironne, in 

| | | Catalonia, 
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Catalonia, which he compelled to ſurrender; but his fleet a 
being deſtroyed by the Arragoneſe admiral, and his army there- 
by loſing all the means of ſubſiſtence, Philip was obliged to 
retreat to Perpignon; where he died of grief, in the ſix- where he 
teenth year of his reign, and the forty-firſt of his age. dies. 
His ſubjects had given him the name of Hardy, before 
they had any knowledge of his rea] diſpoſition, which in- 
clined to peace, till his uncle's misfortunes, and the papal . 
romiſes, hurried him into the war that coſt him his life. It 
3s to his honour that he endeavoured to revive the noble no- 
tions of the Franks, who looked upon themſelves to be 
equally noble, and that there ought to be among them no 
diſtinction of birth or quality, but what was earned by ſu- 
erior merit. It was upon this principle that Philip granted 
etters of nobility to one Ralph, the goldſmith ; and he an- 
nexed the county of Poitiers to his crown upon the death of 
its count, Alonſo, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
the king of Sicily, who pretended to a prior right, The 
8 parliament of Paris, however, gave a formal deciſion in fa- 
"0 vour of Philip the Hardy, in 1283, and which is ſtill extant. 
. If Philip did not poſſeſs all the high qualities of his father, 
St. Lewis, yet he did not diſgrace him as a ſucceſſor; and 
he lowed his ſteps in thoſe: pacific meaſures that contri- 
le buted to the greatneſs and riches of Franſeme. 
a Philip the Hardy's furſt wife was donna Jſabella, daughter to His wives 
the king of Arragon. She died in 1271, after bearing him and iſſue. 
y four ſons : Lewis, who, as we have already ſeen, was thought  * 
to have been poiſoned by his mother-in-law ; Philip, called 
d the Handſome, who ſucceeded to the crown; Charles, count 
'e of Valois; and Robert, who died an infant. By Mary of 
. Brabant, his ſecond wife, he had Lew:s, count of Evreux ; 
Margaret, who married Edward I. king of England, in 
if 1299 ; and Blanche; who was married, firſt, to the count 
on of Hainault ; and afterwards to the emperor Rodo/þh's ſon. 
Mary of Brabant lived thirty-ſix years after her huſband, and 


4 died in the year 1321. 
i | — — mr 
; Philip IV. ſurnamed the Handſome. 


1 WE have already mentioned the marriage of this prince Acceſſion 
| with the heireſs of Navarre, by whom he likewiſe of Philiß 

acquired the counties of Champagne and Barre. At his ac- IV. 

ceſſion to the throne, he found himſelf involved in an impo- 

litic and unproſperous war with the kings of Caſtile and Ar- 

g ragen; but he compromiſed matters with Edward I. of Eng- 

g land, the greateſt prince of his time, to whom he gave up 

4 Xantoigne; for which Edward performed him homage at Pa- 

; 71s. Charles the Lame, eldeſt ſon to Charles of Anjou, was, at 

this time, a priſoner tothe king of Arragon. A great friend- 

ſhip ſubſiſting between Charles the: Lame and Edward of Eng- 
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land, the latter, after performing his homage, went to Bous. 
deaux ; where he held a parliament of his vaſlals; gave au- 
dience to the ambaſſadors of Ca/tile, Arragon, and Sicily, and 
= on foot a negotiation for the deliverance of Charles the 
ane. . | | : 
The generous intentions of Edward were defeated by the 
turbulence of the pope, who refuſed to ratify the treaty con- 
cluded between Edward and the king of Arragon ; by which 
don James, that king's brother, was to enjoy the crown of 


Sicily. 

| We have already ſeen the terms on which Charles, at laſt, 
obtained his liberty ; but, though king Edward paid twenty 
thouſand of the fifty thouſand livres ſtipulated for his ranſom, 
he was both unwilling and unable to fulfil them; and-he 
preſſed Philip to continue the war againſt the king of Arragon 
in favour of his brother Charles of Valois, the pope's claim- 


ant of that crown. Edward, of England, thought himſelf 


ill uſed by this behaviour of Charles the Lame, who pretended 
that he was forced upon what he did. | | 
Pope Nicholas abſolved him from his agreement with the 


the Lame king of Arragon ; crowned him king of the Two Sicilies; 
abſolved and ſent an army of cruſaders, under a cardinal-legate, to 
from his Gaeta, againſt his competitor, don James, king of ' Sicily, 
engage - Edward, of . took thoſe proceedings ſo much. amils, 


ments by that he accuſe 


the pope of being the firebrand of Europe, 


the pope. and compelled him, at laſt, to agree to a truce he had con- 


War be- 


tween 


cluded between Charles and James. To ſatisfy the count of 
Valois for his claim upon Arragon, which was the great bone 


of contention between the French and the Spaniards, Charles 


'the Lame gave him his davghter in marriage, together with 
the counties of Anjou and Maine in dowry; and Philip made 
peace with the king of Ca/7i/e, by relinquiſhing the rights of 
his kinſmen, the infants de la Cerda. Thoſe arrangements 
were approved of by all parties; but the count of Ariois, who 
commanded a body of French in the fervice of Charles the 
Lame, and who being diſappointed in his towering expecta- 
tions, returned in diſguſt to France. "THEN 

The great poſſeſſions which Edward I. of England had in 
France, did not fail of being attended with their uſual con- 


Franceand ſequences of embroiling the two kings. Philip valued him- 
England. ſelf on being lord- paramount of Edward's French poſſeſ- 


ſions, and made no allowance for the ſuperior abilities and 
power of Edward. The Gaſcons and the Normans, the for- 
mer the ſubjects of Edward, the latter of Philip, quarrelled 
at fea; and the Angliſb taking part with the Gaſcons, a ma- 


ritime war was, for ſome time, carried on, till Edward found 


himſelf obliged to order reprizals to be made. Philip's am- 
baſſadors demanded ſatisfaction at London, in very harſh 


terms; and Edward, who was paſſionately bent upon the 
conqueſt of Scotland and Wales, ſent his brother Edmund to 
Paris, to apologize tor what had happened. Philip knew 
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{little of Edward's character, that he interpreted this con- 
deſcenſion to be a mark of fear; ſummoned Edward to ap- 
pear before his parliament at Paris; and, upon his non- ap- 
pearance, he was adjudged to be guilty of felony, and all 
his French eſtates were forfeited to Philip. Edward bote this 
injuſtice with wonderful moderation; and the queen- conſort 
and queen-mother of France undertook to mediate between 
the two monarchs. They propoſed, that Philip, as a ſztiſ- 
faction to his honour for Zdward's refuſing to appear before 
the French parliament, ſhould ſuffer Philip to name an officer 
who was to preſide in all the great towns in Guienne, except- 


ing three; and, that fix of the principal fortreſſes of that 
province ſhould be actually ceded to Philip. But it was 


propoſed, at the ſame time, that, after Edward's ſentence of 
forfeiture was taken off, the two kings ſhould have an in- 
terview with each other for coming to a final accommoda- 
tion; and, that, Philip's honour being thus fatisfied; the 


| ceded places ſhould be reſtored to Edward. Prince Edmund, 


who was likewiſe earl of Lancaſter, previous to his proceed- 
ing in the negotiation, obtained, in preſence of the two 
queens, and ſome of the great lords both of France and Eng- 
land, a ſolemn declaration, that he would adhere to what 
had been propoſed by the two queens ; and, upon Edmund's 
producing his brother's ratification of the truce, Fohn de St. 
John, Edward's 1 in Guienne, fold off his magazines; 
and the ſtipulate 

French troops. 


places were accordingly yielded up to the 
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The treaty was no ſoonet thus carried into execution, Pbilis's 
than Philip diſavowed the promiſe he had made of reſtitu- breach of 


tion; and gave the conſtable of France orders to ſecure, for faith. 


his crown, the places that had been ceded. This naturally 
brought on a war between the two crowns ; and Edward 
was ſo much exaſperated, that he not only refuſed to ſtand 
by the late treaty, but diſowned all allegiance and ſubjec- 
tion to Philip as a vaſſal. The count of Valois, upon this, 
entered Guzenne with an army, while Matthew de Monimo- 
renci and John de Harcourt invaded England and burnt Dover, 
with ſome other places upon the ſea-coaſt. To counter- 
balance thoſe operations, Edward's general, John de St. 
John took the town of Bayonne, and the Engliſh fleet ravaged 
the coaſts of Normandy ; where it deſtroyed Cherbourg and ſes 
veral other places, | 


In 1296, Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, who was ſent aver by Vol. IX. 


his brother to command in Guienne, died at Bayonne ; but p. 8. 
Edward, being ſtill intent on the conqueſt of Scotland, made 


an alliance with the emperor Adolph of Naſſau ; and the 
counts of Bretagne, Holland, Bar, Juliers, Gueldres, and 
Flanders. Adolph having received a confiderable ſum from 
Edward, formally demanded, that Philip ſhould reſign to 
him the kingdom of Arles, and the other fiefs which he held 
of the empire, This being refuſed, a war commenced be- 

Vol. Xl, D tween 
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ibid. p. 9. tween him and Philip. The latter would gladly have avoided 
| this diſpute ; but he dexterouſly turned it to his own advan- 


tage, by bribing the duke of Auſtria, and other powerful 


German princes, who formed a conſpiracy againſt Adolph and 
deprived him of his crown and life. | 
Hisdiffer- Philip was now at liberty to reduce, by his arms, ſuch of 
ences with Edward's allies as he could not gain over by his money ; 
England and, by fomenting the differences between the Flemings and 
accom- their ſovereign, the earl of Flanders, he excited a rebellion 
modated. in Ghent, which had almoſt coſt Edward his life. 

Charles the Lame, who was now king of Naples, inter- 
poſed, in gratitude for the obligations he was under to Ed- 
ward; and a truce was concluded for two years, till a defi- 
nitive treaty could be ſettled under the pope's mediation. 
Next year, the county of Bretagne was erected into a dutchy 
and peerage of France, to replace the dutchy and peerage of 
Champagne, which was now unalienably annexed to the 
crown. Bretagne was then held by John de Dreux, who was 
of the blood royal of France, and had married the ſiſter of 
Edward, king of England. ; 

Vol. Xx. We have already related the riſe of the diſpute between 
p- 121. Philip and Boniface VIII. who was one of the moſt haughty 
pontiffs that had ever filled that chair; and we ſhall here 
ſupply what the nature of our work required we ſhould omit 
in the hiſtory of Italy. 
Philip at Philip, in his diſpoſition, was as haughty and arbitrary as 
variance 25 ; and diſregarded all the pope;s exhortations for a 
with pope cruſade to recover Þ 
Boniface, loſt. Philip had raiſed money upon his clergy, and the pope 
had forbidden them, under pain of excommunication, to fur- 
niſh him with more. Boniface had invited Charles of Valois, 
Philip's brother, to Italy, where he had made him his vicar 
in Tuſcany; and, after marrying the grand-daughter of 
aldwin U. emperor of Con/tantinople, he declared him em- 
peror of the Za/?. Thoſe honours, thus heaped upon Charles 
of Valois, did not abate the differences between Philip and 
Boniface z but the papal power was then ſo terrible, that 
both Edward and Philip conſented to ſubmit the determina- 
tion of their difputes to the pontiff's arbitration. He accord- 
ingly awarded, that all Phil's conqueſts in Guienne ſhould 
be reſtored to Edward; that his holineſs ſhould be the depo- 
fitory of the places ſtill in diſpute, and have the direction in 
all reſtitutions. and other matters preparative to a definitive 
treaty. | | 
While this treaty was in dependance, Boniface and Philip 
again quarrelled, The pope demanded, that Philip ſhould 
account for the money which the ſee of Rome had allowed 
him to raiſe, by a ack penny, for the aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Land; and which Philip had applied to the carrying on of 
his wars againſt the king of England. It is almoſt incredible 
that, though Boniface VIII. had afreſh decreed, that no _ 
E | | on 


tolemais, which the Chriſtians had juſt 
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ſon in holy orders was to pay any thing to the king His 
maſter, without the expreſs commiſſion of the ſovereign 
pontiff, Philip durſt ſhew no other reſentment than by iſſu- 
ing an ordinance for a general prohibition of carrying the 
coin out of France. Boniface had erected the abbey of Pa- 
mieres into a hiſhopric, in favour of one Bernard Sayſeti, a 
factious eccleſiaſtic, whem Philip hated ; while Philip pa- 
tronized the noble fami f Colonna at Rome, who diſowned 
the pope's authority. | 
The repreſſing the pontifical inſolence was now the com- 
mon cauie both of Philip and Edward, and occaſioned their 
accommodating all differences, by a definitive treaty con- 
cluded on the twentieth of May, 1303. This treaty in- 
cluded an article, by which the two kings reſpectively agreed 


to defend each other's prerogatives againſt all attacks; and 
that ſtipulation was ſuppoſed to be aimed at the pope, who 


had ſent the turbulent biſhop of Pamieres, as his legate, into 
France. 5 
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Philip's reſentment of this uſage ſeemed to encreaſe the whoſe le- 


pope's inſolence. He publiſhed bulls upon bulls, declaring, gat: he 


That the vicar of eſus Chriſt is placed with full power imp. iſons. 


over the kings and kingdoms of the earth.” The biſhop of 
Pamieres, though a ſubject of the king, braved him to his 


face; for which he was put under an arreſt. Philip, in- 
ſtead of putting the legate to death, ſent his chancellor, 
Peter Flotta, to plead his cauſe ; firſt, before the archbiſhop 


of Narbonne, at Senlis, againſt the biſhop of Pamieres; and 
then before the pope in perſon, at Rome, to juſtify his hav- 
ing put the biſhop under arreſt. | 

lotta executed his commiſſion with great intrepidity. He 
told Boniface, That the kingdom of France was of this world, 
but that of the pope was not. The pope anſwered this free- 
dom by repeating his. inſolent bulls, ſummoning the French 
biſhops to appear before him at Rome, and threatening Phi- 
lip with excommunication if he did not immediately ſet his 
legate at liberty. Thoſe bulls and menaces were preſented 
to Philip by another of his ſubjects, who was archdeacon of 
Narbonne, and who had been nominated by Boniface to be his 
nuntio at the court of France. | 


Philip ordered the bulls to be thrown into the fire, but Diſowns 


diſmiſſed the nuntio. The breach now ſeemed to be in- th pope's 


curable, and Philip at laſt, being excommunicated by the authority 


pope, denied the validity of his election. Forty French in tem- 
biſhops, though forbidden by their king in the molt porals. 


peremptory manner to leave France, repaired to Rome; and 
a general diſpoſition appeared among them and the German 
prelates for admitting the pope's claim of judging all princes 
in temporals as well as ſpirituals. Bonrface having written a 
letter in that inſolent ſtrain to Philip, the latter anſwered 
him in the following words. To Boniface, the pretend- 


ed pope, little or no health. Be it known to your moſt 
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esc ſypreme vanity, that we are in ſubjection to no one in 


te temporal matters.” The clergy of France were divided, 
and the king in 1303 aſſembled his ſtates, including ſuch 
of his clergy, as remained faithful to his prerogative. The 
queſtion agitated in the meeting was in fact neither more 
nor leſs than whether Boniface or Philip was king of France. 
The members ſtood by Philip, and were feconded by the 
magiſtrates and repreſentatives of cities, a third order which 
was now introduced into the French aſſemblies of the ſtates. 


| Notwithſtanding all this, neither Philip nor any of his 


The 
pope's 
perſon 
ſeized 
by the 
French. 


ſubjects had the courage or ſenſe to ſtrike at the root of the 
evil they complained of, by difowning the pope's authority 
in ſpiritual, as well as in temporal, matters. Inſtead of that, 
after ſuffering excommunication they appealed to a general 
council under a future pope, and they put the whole 
queſtion between them on the ſingle point of the pope's 
perſonal abuſe of power and the validity of his election, 
which laſt head was uncontefted by any of the other 
European powers, FE 2 | 

A regular war was now entered into by Philip and Boni- 


Jace as temporal princes. Philip had recalled his brother 


Charles of Anjou from Italy, but that prince had left ſome 
French troops in Tuſcany, to whom his holineſs was in 
arrears, and who were very ready to embrace any propoſal 
that couid procure them their money, or humble the pontiff, 
Philip had hitherto preſerved his ſubjects in their allegiance; 
but he was ſtartled when he heard that the pope had a bull 
prepared for giving his monarchy to the emperor, and for 
abſolving all | men from their allegiance to him as their 
fovereign. According to the beft authors, this bull was 
actually publiſhed when Philip reſolved to ſtrike a deciſive 
blow, by employing William de Negaret, and Seiarra Co- 


donna, to collect a body of French troops, who ſurprized 


ibid. 
P- 122. 


His death. 


the-pontiff at Anagni, the place of his reſidence. 

We have already ſeen the noble deportment of his holi- 
nefs, when he was made prifoner, and that he died of 
chagrin ſoon after. Upon the whole, Philip's ſeaſonable 
oppoſition to the pope, was a ſevere blow to the perſon of 
Boniface; but was of no prejudice to the pontifical autho- 
rity. It is even doubtful from the complexion of the hiſtory, 
beth civil and eccleſiaſtical, of that time, whether if Philip 
had not in a formal proceſs proved Boniface to have been 
guilty of murdering his predeceſſor, after perſuading him to 
reſign the pontificate, of procuring himſelf to be elected 
by indirect means, and uſing many blaſphemous expreffions, 
by denying the whole of the Chri/tran religion; whether 
the loyalty of the French would have been proof againſt the 


papal fulminations. Philip gave a proof how tender he was 


who is ſaid to have ſaved the pope's life, by reſcuing him 


of the rights of an unexceptionable pope. He ſuffered 
Negaret, who had done him ſo important a ſervice, and 


from 
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from the fury of Colonna, to appear as a criminal before the 


next pope, Benedict XI. who condemned him to perpetual 
exile in the Holy Land. 


Benedict XI. was of a more practicable temper than pope Succeeded 
Boniface VIII. had been. Among many other reformations by Bene- 
of church diſcipline and papal abuſes of power, he took off i XI. 
all the interdicts that had been laid upon Philip or his king- ;4;4. 
dom, by his predeceſſor. He reſtored the former harmony p. 124. 


that had ſubſiſted between France and the ſee of Rome, and 
he pardoned the Colonnas; but it was thought that he was 
poiſoned on account of his zeal for reformation. The 
choice of the next pope was a matter of great delicacy. 
Philip's party in the conclave gave him intelligence that 
the cardinals were inclinable to elect the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, who was known to be no favourer of the prin- 
ciples on which Philip had proceeded againſt Boniface. 
Philip ordered the archbiſhop to meet him in a wood, where 
he actually offered him the papal dignity, on his promiſe to 
ſuffer the proceſs againſt Boniface to be cloſed, to condemn 
his memory, to renounce his acts, to give him the tenths 
of the French clergy for five years, to reſtore the Colonnas 
to their eſtates, and to grant him another demand which he 
did not think then proper to reveal. Upon the archbiſhop 
promiſing faithfully to perform all thoſe particulars, Philip 
gave way to his being elected pope, and he took the name 
of Clement V. As an earneſt of his good faith towards his 
benefactor, he inſiſted upon being crowned at Lyons, 
which he accordingly was on the fourteenth of November 


1305. After his coronation, returning from church on Fatal ac- 
horſeback, attended by the king and the princes of the cidents at 
blood, who by turns held the bridle, a wall overloaded by his coro- 
ſpectators fell among the illuſtrious proceſſioniſts, beat off nation. 


the pope's crown, wounded the king and the count of 
Valois, and cruſhed to death the duke of Bretagne, the pope's 
brother, and ſeveral other perſons of eminence. 

Philip now called upon the pope for the performance of 
his promiſes, eſpecially that of condemning the memory of 
Bomface. Clement conſidered this matter in a very different 
light from what he had done before. He ſaw, that ſhould 
he ſtigmatiſe the memory of a pope, and reverſe his acts, 
he muſt aim an irrecoverable blow at the whole ſyſtem of 
the papal infallibility. He did not however flatly refuſe to 
gratify N but he prudently tbrew in ſuch delays on 
pretence of being willing to receive further information, 


that the proceſs came to nothing, and the memory of By- 
niface in the ſequel, inſtead of being ſtigmatized, was juſti- 
fied. Philip, though impatient and haughty, ſaw into 
Clement's motives, but his reſentment ſubſiding, and the 
pope's friendſhip being neceſſary to the great purpoſes he 
had in view, he was forced to acquieſce. He had perſuad- 
ed Clement by this time, to change the place of the papal 


reſidence. 
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reſidence from Rome to Avignon, but tho' he, in a manner, 
now lived under the protection of Philip, he was by na 

| war ſo devoted to his intereſt as that prince had ex- 
| pected. | ut | | 

Compro- Philip had with great induſtry ſtrengthened himſelf with 

miſe be- alliznces, by which, with the pope's aſſiſtance, he was in 

tween hopes to compaſs the great matters be had in view. His ſon 

Philip and Lewts, was king of Navarre in his mother's right, and his 

che future daughter Jſabel, the moſt abandoned woman of her age, 

pope. had been married to Edward II. of England, who was in 
| perfect friendſhip with his father-in-law, and had done him 
homage for Guienne. The death of the emperor, Albert, 
who was murdered by his nephew 7ohn, the young duke 
of Suabia, opened a career for Philip's ambition; and he 
now laid before Clement the ſecret deſire of his ſoul, which 
at their firſt interview he told him he would reſerve for a 
proper opportunity. This was no other than to procure 
either himſelf or Charles of Valois, his brother, to be elect- 
ed emperor of Germany. Clement was ſtartled at the pro- 
poſal. He trembled at the thoughts of ſeeing the royal 
family of France ſo powerful, and he privately diſpatched 
an expreſs to the electors, informing them that if they did 
not immediately proceed to the choice of an emperor, they 
mult receive Philip or his brother for their head. At the 
ſame time, he recommended to them Henry, count of Lux- 
embourg, who was accordingly choſen. Philip was upon 
his march to Avignon with a body of troops to make good 
his pretenſions to the empire, when he received the news of 
his diſappointment ; nor does it appear that he was then 
acquainted with the true motive of the election. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that Clement's friendſhip 
was of vaſt ſervice to Philip. He perſuaded the archbiſhop 
of Lyons to renounce the temporal ſovereignty of that city, 
which was for ever annexed to the crown of France; but 
the extinction of the order of Knights Templars, is the tranſ- 
action that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the reign of Philip the 
Handſome. | | | | | | 

Extermi- The vaſt ſchemes of Phil:þ's ambition, eſpecially in his 

nation Flemiſh wars, which we ſhall recount hereafter ; had laid 

of the his government under great diſtreſſes for money, and he 

Knights had been obliged to make ſeveral alterations in his coin that 

Templars. had been vaſtly prejudicial to the creditors of his crown, 

thye chief of whom were the Knights Templars. That order 
of men, by acling in the double capacity of monks and 
ſoldiers, had in the former capacity amaſſed vaſt wealth by 
pious donations, which had heen made them through the 


credulity of the age, and in the latter, by their ſwords. 


Their inſtitution undoubtediy was impolitic and dangerous 
to civil government, becauſe in matters of obedience they 
owned no immediate ſuperior but the pope, and their grand 
matter, and they induſtriouſly affected to keep ſecret the 

| . inſcitutions 
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inſtitutions and rules of their order. Their immenſe pro- 
perty made them the bankers of Europe, and Philip's 
finances were in their hands, when an inſurrection happen- 
ed at Paris, occaſioned by the alterations of the coin, which 
Philip ſuſpected the Knights Templars to have fomented. 
Whatever may be in this, it is certain, that Philip had 
formed a deep plan for their extirpation, which he purſued 
with great ſteadineſs till he accompliſhed it. The info- 
lence, pride, luxury, and diſſolute manners of the knights 
aſſiſted him in his deſign, one Sguin de Florian, a burgeſs of 
Beziers, who was himſelf a knight of the order, had been 
ſentenced by the great maſter, to perpetual imprifonment, 
as was another, Noffo de Florentin, for a variety of crimes 


he had committed. Thoſe two wretches pretended, that 


if they were brought before the king they could make 
great diſcoveries to the diſgrace of the order. 


It is more than probable, that thoſe two apoſtates had Accuſa- 
been privately encouraged by the king in what they offered; tions a- 
becauſe, before that time, he certainly had reſolved upon the gainſt 
extinction of that order, and had treated with the pope, them. 


and other princes for that purpoſe. The apoſtate knights 


were indulged in their demand, and being admitted to the 


king's preſence, their diſcoveries, whether real or pretended, 
were truly horrible and infernal. They accuſed their bre- 
thren of renouncing Jeſus Chriſt on their entering into the 
order, and of devoting themſelves to the devil, after per- 
forming certain ceremonies too deteſtable to be mentioned. 
Their examinations were kept ſecret. Philip had previous- 
ly concerted with the pope, that the latter ſhould call the 
chief knights of the order to France to take meaſures for a 
new cruſade, Still purſuing his plan of ſecrecy he ſent 
ſealed orders to his bailiffs and other officers of juſtice, which 
under pain of death they were not to open till the thirteenth 
of October; but in the mean while, they were to call in 
aſſiſtance to enable them to execute an important piece of 


juſtice. Each magiſtrate opening his order on the appoint- 


ed day, all of them terminated in the ſame purpoſe, that of 
immediately impriſoning the Knights Templars, and confiſ- 
cating their effects and eſtates for the on uſe, till they 
could be properly diſpoſed of. This general order, through 
Philip's wiſe precaution, was punctually executed through 
all parts of France on the ſame day, while Clement came ta 
Poitiers, that he might be at hand to aſſiſt at the trials. 


Some difficulties occured at firſt concerning the ſole right Their 
which the pope had to try the members of a religious order, proceſs 
and that of the king to try his own ſubjects ; but mutual continued. 


intereſts ſoon terminated thoſe diſputes, and the proceſs 
went forward. Clement examined ſeventy-two knights in 
perſon, 'and the trials of the remainder were committed to 
inquiſitors, and commiſſaries. The allegations, it is true, 
were proved by the eonfeſſion of great numbers of the 
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order, but then we are to remember, that thoſe confeſſions 
were forced from the unhappy knights, either by the appli- 
cation or the fear of the moſt exquilite tortures, which ſome 
of them were intrepid enough to undergo, and to die, 
affirming their innocence to the laſt. This circumſtance is 
ſufficient to induce us to ſuſpect that the chief crimes of the 
Knights Templars conſiſted in their riches, and the intempe- 
rate uſe they made of them. | 

To believe that an order which ſubſiſted by the religion 
of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould abjure that religion, is to ſuppoſe 
the knights of the order to be void of common ſenſe, as 
well as chriſtianity. The other allegations are abſurd, be- 
cauſe they are unnatural, eſpecially thoſe of their worſhip- 
ing a golden head, and of ſpitting upon the croſs, crimes 
that could not contribute to the gratification of even vicious 
pleaſures. At the ſame time, it is ſcarcely. to be doubted, 
that ſome of the young knights had been not a little free 
in ridiculing the fopperies of the popiſh religion, which 
were then multiplied to a monſtrous extravagance; and it 
muſt likewiſe be acknowledged, that the luxury, eſpecially 


drunkenneſs of the order, was become proverbial. But 


the perſecution of the unhappy knights was not confined 
to France; for in imitation o Philip, the kings of England 
and Spain, and other princes confiſcated their revenues, 
but without putting their perſons to death. Fifty-nine of 
them were burnt at Paris, and aſſerted their innocence to 
the laſt. To give the finiſhing blow to the order, Clement 
indicted a general council, at Vienne in Dauphiny, where 
the memory of pope Boniface was formally cleared from all 
imputation of hereſy, ſimony, and other crimes, and two 
Catalan knights entered the liſts to fight any two of Philip's 
ſubjects who ſhould aſperſe it. A prince of Philip's haughty 
impetuous diſpoſition, would not have borne lach an in- 
ſult upon his former conduct, had it not been to gratify 


his favourite view, we mean that of exterminating the order 


of the Knights Templars. 
The grand maſter of the order, Jean de Malay, and Guy, 
rother to the dauphin of Auvergne, two of the greateſt 
lords in Europe, were not put to death becauſe it was alledg- 
ed, they had made confeſſions, which they were to read 
and acknowledge before all the people of Paris, and certain 
cardinals, and other perſons of diſtinction, after which, 
they were to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment, The crimi- 


nals accordingly appeared upon a ſcaffold erected before 


the church of Notre Dame, at Paris. Their confeſſions 
were read, but the grand maſter. with a loud voice contra- 
dicted all that they contained, excepting an acknowledg- 
ment of the common frailties of nature, and ſaid, if he or 
his brethren had confeſſed any thing elfe, they had done it 
thro' the dread of torture, with which they were menaced. 
He even ſaid, that as he could neither read nor write, the 
commiſlaries 
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commiſſaries had ſet down things in writing, the reverſe 
of what he had acknowledged. his unexpected declara- 
tion from a man, who, (in other reſpects) ſeemed to be 
fond of life, wounded the credit of the king and the pope 
ſo much, that orders were given for immediately burning to 
death the grand maſter, and Guy de Auvergne, at a ſlow fire, 
a puniſhment which they magnanimouſly ſuffered, and they 


| died aſſerting their innocence, and again appealing to 
heaven to judge between them and their perſecutors. 


Seventy four of the order who were unimpeached, petition- 
ed the cougcil for leave to defend the innocence of their 


order; but their petition was rejected, to the diſgrace of 


public juſtice, and the pope iſſued his bulls for aboliſhing 
the order over all chriſtendom. Their eſtates in general 
were conferred on the knights of Rhodes, now the knights 
of Malta. In Germany, and Arragon, the knights made a 
noble reſiſtance z but they were at laſt ſubdued, and the 


| kings of Caſtile, and Arragon, gave that part of the ſpoil, 


which they did not appropriate to themſelves, to the knights 
of Calatrava. | T6 


11 


Though hiſtory is not particular as to the profit accruing Confiſca- 
to his holineſs by the extinction of this order, yet we may cation of 


eaſily conclude it to have been very conſiderable z and their 
| Philip, notwithſtanding the appropriation of their eſtates, eſtates. 


ſeized them to the value of two hundred thouſand livres, 
and his ſon Lewis, raiſed upon them ſixty thouſand more. 
The poſſeſſions which fell to the knights of Rhodes, were in 
no degree equal to thoſe forfeited by the Templars, ſo that 
it ſeems credible, that great part of their wealth and eſtates 
fell to the ſhare of private perſons; nor was this great 
affair terminated till the year 1312. 


The reannexing the county of Flanders to his crown was Phil; 


another capital object with Philip; but he was not ſo ſucceſs- attacks 
ful in that as he was in perſecuting the order of the Templars. Flanders. 


He had treated that count, Guy de Damper, in the ſame 
manner as his ſon-in-law the king of England had done the 


family of Bruce in Scotland, by not admitting him to be 


comprehended in any of their treaties. The Flemings, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the Venetians, were then the moſt flouriſh- 


ing people in Europe; but they were factious and divided. 


Some of them declaring for a French government, Philip 


ſent his brother Charles of Valois, to ſupport them, which 


he did fo effectually, that old Gay and his ſons ſurrendered 
themſelves to Philip's mercy, upon his brother's engaging 
that they ſhould not be confined, and that if in twelve 
months they did not effect an accommodation with Philip 
they ſhould be at liberty to return. Notwithſtanding this, 
they were obliged to attend the triumphal entry of Charles 
into Paris; and Philip diſavowed the agreement made with 
Charles, and ſent the old count priſoner to Compiegne, and 
his ſons to other priſons, He is ſaid to have been pry I 

| | UNS 
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this injuſtice, (though he ſtood in need of no prompter to 
gratify his luſt of power) by the inſtigation of his queen and 
the count of Artois, who mortally hated G and his family, 
and Philip now openly declared his intention of reuniting 


Flanders to his crown. 
The Flem. With this view, he and his queen made a moſt magni- 
in ex- ficent progreſs into Flanders, where they endeavoured to 
pel his amuſe the Hemings with the moſt pompous exhibitions of 
governor their grandeur; and to render themſelves popular by aboliſh- 
Cbatillon, ing ſome oppreflive taxes. They could not, however, 
have pitched upon a more diſagreeable perſonhan 7%n de 
Chatillon was, tor the government of that country, to which 
he was appointed by the queen's intereſt, He fortified the 
towns of his government, and he countenanced the magi- 
ſtrates in oppreſſing the people, who were remarkably tena- 
cious of their privileges; fo that the whole country was ſoon 
filled with diſcontent, The people of Bruges, were headed 
by a dyer in oppoſing the French government; but he and 
his aſſociates were ſoon driven out of the city, which CHatillon 
entered at the head of ſeventeen hundred French - horſe; 
preceeded by two hogſheads full of halters, which Chatillon 
Publicly declared were to be employed in hanging the chiefs 
of the rebellious. Diſpoſitions were made accordingly, but 
the people ren to arms, and recalling the dyer, cut in 
pieces fifteen hundred of the French horſe, who were to 
have guarded the executions, Chatillon himſelf eſcaping with 
great difficulty by ſwimming acroſs the town-ditch in the 
night-time, A general revolt of the country followed, and 
it was headed by three ſons of the count, who had re- 
ſided at Namur, their mother's inheritance, and who be- 


ſieged Courtray. 5 | 
and throw This ſudden revolt of a country on which Philip had ſet 


off the his heart, gave him great diſquiet, and he made the count 


French of Artois his general tor reducing the Flemings, and raiſing 
yoke. the ſiege of Caurtray. The count advanced to that city, 
and the princes, though their men were raw and undifci- 

plined, fortified their camp and continued the ſiege at the 

fame time; upon which the count of Artors, againſt the 

advice of the conſtable de Nele, who attended him, prepar- 

ed to attack their trenches with his cavalry. This raſh 

attempt was puniſhed by a total defeat of the French, 

twenty thoniand of whom fell upon the ſpot, together with 

the count and the conſtable, This great defeat put almaſt 

all the noble families in France into mourning, and Philip 

j aiſed the whole force of his kingdom to revenge it, but he 

was diverted, as is ſaid, by a ſecret piece of intelligence, 

which his ſiſter, the queen of Ergland ſent him, and which 

ſhe pretended to have had from her huſband, as if ſome of 

Philip's chief officers had entered into a conſpiracy to de- 

liver him into the hands of the Flemings. Whatever may 

be in this ſtory, it is certain, that Philip pretended the 

Es | ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon was too far gone, and he put off his expedition to 
the next year. 


In the mean while, the Genoeſe gallies which were in the A treaty. 


French pay, and commanded by Grimaldi, beat the Flemiſh 
fleet, commanded by the count's ſon Guy, who was taken 
and ſent priſoner to Paris. This advantage did not com- 
penſate for the prodigious expence that attended the war. 
Philip, to defray it, had conſented to the diminution of his 
coin, which we have already taken notice of; but all me- 
thods being found jneffectual, he agreed upon a truce, and 
ſetting at liberty old count G½h, he ſent him to Flanders, to 
endeavour to bring his ſubjects to Philip's terms; but ſtipu- 
lating, that if he did not ſucceed, he ſhould return to his 
chains, which the old count punctually performed, and 
died at Champeigne in the eightieth year of his age. This ob- 
ſtinacy of the Flemings, who were ſtill commanded by three 
of the old count's ſons, obliged Philip to raiſe a freſh army, 
conſiſting of almoſt all the fighting men in France, and 
commanded by himſelf, and his two brothers, the counts 
of Valois, and Eureux, and the chief of the French lords. The 
chief command of the Flemings was entruſted with prince 
Philip of Flanders, who had ſeen ſome ſervice in Italy; and 
after oppoſing as effectually as he could, Philip's army, 
waited for it at Mons en Puelle, where he fortified his camp. 


The flower of the French troops conſiſted in cavalry, who Total de- 
repelled the ſallies of the Flemings ; but their ardour was feat of 
not to be reſtrained by Philip's e Inſtead of be- the French 

the French troops troops. 


ing ſhut up in their camp they attacke 
in theirs with ſo much fury, that they overthrew all be- 
fore them, and penetrated to the royal tent, juſt as the king 
was preparing to go. to ſupper. His perſon had probably 
fallen into their hands, had not a few lords rallied their 
flying troops and charged the Flemings with ſuch intrepidity 
as changed the fortune of the field, ſo that a great ſlaughter 
of the Flemings enſued, and after the ſurvivors had been 
driven back to their camp, Philip laid ſiege to Lifſe, The 


beſieged agreed to ſurrender the town, if not relieved be- . 


fore October, when all of a ſudden prince Fohn of Namur, 
appeared at the head of ſixty thouſand men for its relief. 
Though honour had compelled the great French lords to 
ſerve Philip faithfully in the field, yet they were not diſ- 
pleaſed with the appearance of the Flemiſb army, which 
gave them a plauſible handle for adviſing the king to relin- 
quiſh an attempt, by which if he proved ſucceſsful, he 
might become too powerful for all his vaſſals. The duke 
of Brabant, and other lords accordingly preſſed the matter 
ſo cloſe ro Philip, that he gave orders for ſetting at 
liberty Robert de Bethune, the eldeſt ſon of the Flemiſh prince, 
who performed homage for his country, and delivered into 
Philip's hands certain towns as pledges for eight hundred 
thouſand livres, which he was to pay for the expences "ul | 
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the war. Though the event of this campaign fell fax 
ſhort of Philip's expectations, yet upon his return to Paris, 
he gave thanks for his ſucceſſes, and endowed the church 
of Notre Dame with an additional revenue of a hundred 
livres a year, beſides preſenting it with an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of himſelf in commeration of the battle he had gained 
over the Flemings, which was fought on the eighteenth of 


AuguP}t. | 
Philip's 0 cruelty of Philip's proceedings againſt the Knights 
accommo- Templars, and in the internal government of his kingdom, 
dation began now to diſguſt the French, He*did not venture to 
with the reſent ſeveral affronts that had been offered to the gover- 
king of nors of his frontier places by thoſe of his ſon-in-law the 
England. king of England, who was in a ſimilar ſituation with his 
| .barons, ſo that both kings agreed in putting nothing in 
diſpute between them to the deciſion of the ſword. Edward 
and his queen repaired to Paris, where after being moſt 
magnificently entertained by Philip, they agreed upon a 
mutual oblivion of all that had 2 — This accommodation 
became the more neceſſary to Philip, as he had now reſum- 
ed his favourite deſign of reannexing Flanders to his crown. 
He accuſed the count of not having fulfilled the late treaty, 
and the count alleging that Philip himſelf was the in— 
fractor, he and his ſon were put under arreſt, but they 
made their eſcape from Paris. 

The parliament of Paris was then in high reputation, 
owing to the indefatigable pains of Philip, who had aug- 
mented it with lawyers and preſidents, and had fixt its re- 
ſidence, ſo that all its proceedings were regular and had an 
air of the higheſt authority. The credit it obtained freed 
Philip from a great deal of trouble, by hearing and diſcuſſing 
appeals- in perſon, which were ſometimes attended with 
unpopular conſequences. He made no ſcruple of ſubmit- 
ting to his parliament the caſe between himſelf and the 
count of Flanders, who was ſummoned to appear before 
him in perſon. The count ſent his deputy, which was 
deemed to be an inſufficient appearance, and Philip urged 
his ſuit ſo warmly, that he obtained of the parliament a 
decree, by which the count was declared to have forfeited 
all his eſtates to the crown, The public, even in France, 
thought the ſentence hard, if not unjuſt, and the pope in- 
terpoſed by his legate, cardinal Goſelin. in favour of the 

count. Philip proved deaf to all interceſſion, and raiſed 

another great army to execute the ſentence of his parlia- 

ment, under himſelf, his three ſons, whom with the duke 

of Burgundy he knighted on the occaſion, and his two 
brothers. 5 | 

He re- Philip thought himſelf now ſure of the . conqueſt of 

news the Flanders, but he ſoon perceived his miſtake. The power- 

Flemiſs” ful vaſlals of his crown diſliked the expedition, and both 

war, his parliament and people diſliked the oppreſſive * 

| wic 
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which his miniſters purſued for ra money, ſo much, 
that they refuſed to ſupply him. Philip was in this ſitua- 
tion, and at the head of an army he could not pay, when 


the count offered to agree to a freſh treaty, and to give 


hoſtages for the performance of the terms, and in the mean 
while, to put Courtray into the king's hands. Philip was 
obliged to accept of thoſe conditions. He found upon his 
return, that an univerſal ſpirit of diſſatisfaction at his go- 


vernment had ſeized upon his ſubjects, and had he not laid 


aſide his Flemiſh expedition, a general rebellion muſt have 


45 


enſued. Afflictions of a ſtill more tender nature at this His do- 


time diſtreſſed Philip. The three princeſſes to whom his meſtic 


three ſons had been married, proved unfaithful to their troubles 


marriage- beds. The queen of Navarre, daughter to the 
duke of Burgundy, and the count de la March's wife, were 
convicted of adultery with Philip, and Walter de Launat, 
who were, in regard to their perſons, far inferior to thoſe 
of the princes they had wronged. The ladies were ſen- 
tenced to perpetual impriſonment, and their lovers, with 
their pandar, after being flayed alive, were hanged upon 
gibbets. This ſentence did not ſatisfy the king of Navarre, 
for he ordered his wife to be ſtrangled in the place of her 
confinement. | 


This ſeries of public and private diſgraces broke the andde 


ſpirit of Philip, and he died in the forty-feventh year of his 
age, and the thirtieth of his reign, leaving his dominions in 
great diſorder, through the avarice of his diſpoſition, and 
the cruelty of his government, which were of more pre- 
judice to his people, than his abilities and virtues, of which 
he had many, were of ſervice, ; | 


Lewis X. ſurnamed Hutin, or the Boiſterous. 


ath. 


* E favourite brother of Philip the late king, Charles State of 
de Valois, had during that reign acquired ſuch expe- France. 


rience in the affairs of the French monarchy, that he re- 


tained all his influence under this prince. Lewis ſucceeded 


his father under great diſadvantages. The people were 
diſcontented, and the treaſury exhauſted to ſuch a degree, 
that he was unable, for ſome time, to defray the expence 
of his coronation and that of his ſecond wife, Clemence, 
daughter to Charles, king of Hungary. He was, beſides, 
apprehenſive, from the public diſcontents, of an inſurrec- 
tion which might interrupt the ſolemnity. Charles de 
Jalois undertook, on the part of his nephew, that the 
nobility, who thought their privileges had been impaired 
"—_ the late reign, ſhould be ed to all they had 
poſſeſſed under &t. L 

at Rheims by the archbiſhop of that city. 


ws, and the ceremony was performed 


Though 
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A GENERAL HISTORY | 
Though Charles of Valois thus retained his influence in 
the management of public affairs, yet the acting miniſter 


by Charles was Poitier de Marigni. He was an able ſtateſman, and 


of Falois. 


Marigni 
the firſt 
miniſter 
wrongful- 
ly put to 
death. 


The 

Flemiſh 
war re- 
newed. 


had for his public ſervices, particularly during the diſpute 
between the late king and pope Boniface, been placed at 
the head of the finances, but he had the misfortune of be- 
ing as remarkably paſſionate as Charles de Valois was 


in his natural diſpoſition. Lewis, in the prefence of 


both, aſked the reaſon why his treaſury was ſo empty. 
Marigni replied, that Charles had appropriated to himſelf 
all the money that remained over the ſums diſburfed in the 
late reign for the king's uſe. Charles reſented this boldneſs, 
however honeſt, ſo much, that high words paſt before the 
king, and a duel muſt have enſued in his preſence, had not 


the other counſellors interpoſed. Charles, however, re- 


mained implacable, and proſecuted Marigni with the utmoſt 
bitterneſs, and with ſuch ridiculous aggravations of the 
charge againſt him, that he was accuſed of having employ- 
ed a magician to make certain wax figures of the king and 
his father, to effect their deaths by necromancy, and which 
had proved fatal to the late king. The judges who could 
admit ſuch a charge to be brought before them, could not 
be ſuppoſed to be void of prepoſſeſſion. The king was 
ſecretly convinced of Margini's innocence, and would 
have ſaved him, but the influence of Charles was ſo great 
that he was condemned by the judges, and notwithſtanding 
the reluctance of Lew:s, he was hanged upon a remarkably 
high gibbet, erected by himſelf for the puniſhment of 
ſignal offenders. The ſuppoſed necromancer put himſelf 
to death in priſon, the under officers of the treaſury were 
tortured ; Marigini's brother, who was biſhop of Beauvois, 


was forced to fly, but the biſhop of CHalons, chancellor of 


France, being charged as an accomplice in Marigni's treaſon, 
was acquitted by his judges. g 5 
The executions of Marigni and of his accomplices, pre- 


ceeded the coronation of Lewis, but the money that aroſe 


from the confiſcations of their eſtates being quickly ex- 
hauſted, new methods were deviſed for raiſing more, which 
proved fo diſagreeable to the public, that the puniſhment 
of Marigni was by the populace condemned as being cruel 
and unjuſt, and Charles of Valois was execrated as being his 
murderer, and the author of all the calamities of the ſtate. 
Lewis and his uncle ſeemed to think that Marigni had ſuf- 
fered unjuſtly. The former left by his will a ſum to his 
family ; and the latter fell into a kind of remorſe of con- 
ſcience upon his being ſtruck with a palſy, which he in- 
terpreted as a divine judgment for the hand he had in the 
proſecution. Notwithſtanding this, Charles of Valois ap- 
peared as haughty and intractable as ever, and in a manner 
compelled his nephew to reſume the Flemiſh war, which 
the French in general looked upon with horror. He n 
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that a fair opportunity for this preſented, by the Flemings 
being at this time afflicted with a famine ; but he found 
great difficulty in raiſing money for the expedition. 5 
The vaſſals of feudatories of the crown were not com- 
pellable but to a certain ſervice, and therefore Lew:s could 
have recourſe only on his demeſne lands, which indeed 
were very conſiderable; but his tenants claimed the pro- 
tection of law and juſtice, and pleaded an exemption from 
all extrafeudal duties, or arbitrary demands of money. 
Marigni, who by all accounts, was a bold, arbitrary, 
though honeſt, miniſter, had diſregarded thoſe pleas, and 
had employed the king's officers to levy by force both upon 
the nobles and the ſub-tenants, whatever taxes he called 
for. But though he thus uſed force, he had ſtill ſome ex- 
cuſe at hand. Sometimes he pretended only to borrow the 
money he raiſed, and ſometimes he ſold the bondſmen (by 
whom we are to underſtand the tenants, and ſubtenants in 
the royal demeſne, who were obliged to certain ſervices, 
both menial and rural) an exemption from thoſe ſervices, 
to which he gave the name of ſelling them their freedom; 
and he often obliged the clergy to give him the tithes of 
their revenues. The ſame oppreflive maxims were purſued 


after Marigni's death; and at laſt an army was raiſed for 
the reduction of Flanders. It was in vain for the count to 


plead that he had punctually fulfilled all the terms of the 
treaty, which he had entered into during the late reign, 
and that he had paid the money for which he ſtood en- 


gaged to Marigni. The king and his uncle entered his £**v/s 
country, and the count, who ſeems to have had exce]- outwitted 
lent intelligence, and to have known the backwardneſs by the 
with which the French ſoldiers ſerved in the expedition, had count 
recourſe to his former practice of deprecating the royal Flanders. 


vengeance, and once more offered to put Courtray into the 
king's hands, and to give hoſtages for the performance of 
any terms that Lewrs ſhould impoſe. By this, it ſeems as 
if the count had not ſurrendered Courtray in the late reign, 
or that he had retaken it. Lewrs and his uncle found the 
army by no means diſpoſed to ſecond their efforts, and they 
accepted of the count's propoſals by taking poſſeſſion of 
Courtray. The negociation had been ſo artfully protracted 


by the count, that the wet ſeaſon ſet in juſt as Courtray 


was delivered up, and the king's troops returning to France, 
the count recovered Courtray. This and the bad faith of 
the count, who thought himſelf intitled to repel injuſtice 
by fraud, in performing the other articles of the treaty, 
affected Lewrs the more, as he ſtill found his coffers empty, 


and his people diſcontented. | 
Various are the accounts of his death, which happened Death of 
on the fifth of June 1316, ſome ſay, by drinking water Lexvis. 


while he was overheated, and others by poiſon, the tiſe of 
N | which 
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him by the relations of the Marigni family. 

We can ſay little as to the character of this prince, who 
reigned but twenty months, and was entirely directed 
by his uncle of Valois. By his firſt wife, who was the 
 grand-daughter of St. Lew:s, by the duke of Burgundy, and 
who, as we have already mentioned, was ſtrangled in her 
confinement by her huſband's order, he had a daughter, 

Fane or Joan, who upon his death became heireſs of 
avarre, Champagne, and Brie, and who was educated under 
her grand-mother, at the court of her uncle Otho, duke of 
Burgundy, His ſecond queen, daughter to Charles king of 
Hungary, was pregnant at the time of his death with a 
poſthumous ſon, and ſurvived him twelve years, which ſhe 
ſpent in the moſt deplorable affliction for his death. Her 
grief was ſuch, that it was thought to have proved fatal to 
her poſthumous ſon. 

The benefit of the inſtitution of the parliament of Paris, 
France at and the introducing into it juriſts, or gownmen learned in 
that time. the laws, was now ſenſibly felt in France, where the ſuc- 

ceſſion both to the crown and regency became doubtful, 
The count of Valois had in a manner deſpotically governed 
| France during the late reign, collected his party and took 
Vol. X. ſſeſſion of the Louvre. Philip, count of Poitou, the eldeſt 
P- 128. brother to the late king, was then at Lyons, canvaſſing for 
the election of a pope; which he thought to be of ſo much 
importance, that he could not be drawn to Paris, and he 
committed his intereſt to the conſtable, the count of Eurex, 
who, as we have ſeen, was brother to Charles of Valois. 
The conſtable forced Charles to ſurrender the Louvre, and 
to ſubmit his claim of being regent, to the deciſion of 
the parliament. of Paris, who gave it for Philip. He was 
accordingly inveſted in it for eighteen years, and the ſeal 
which he made uſe of had for its inſcription, Philip, ſon of 
the French king, ruling the kingdoms of France and Navarre,” 
This ſettlement of the regency brought on the conſidera- 
tion of the ſucceſſion to the crown in caſe the child, with 
which the queen was pregnant, ſhould die. No precedent 
had occurred ſince the extinction of the Carlovingan line, 
that could raiſe a doubt as to the ſuccefion, which had 

always deſcended from the father to the eldeſt fon. 
Doubts The falique law, though ſince ſo famous, was at this 
concern- time but little mentioned in France. The count de la 
ing the Marche, who was the ſecond prince of the blood, Charles 
ſueceſſion. of Yalors, the conſtable d' Eureux, and the duke of Burgundy, 
were of opinion that the crown of France cught to be con- 
| fidered as a ſimple fief, to deſcend to the heir, whether male 
or female, of the laſt poſſeſſor. In this light, Lewis Hutin's 
daughter by his firſt marriage muſt have been queen of 
France; but this opinion was ſtrongly combatted by the 
favourers of the falique law, who were numerous and 


powerful, 


which was then common in France, and adminiſtered to 
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powerful, and who inſiſted upon the females being paſſed 
over, and their crown deſcending to the regent. On the 
ſeventeenth of June all parties came to an accommodation 
at Vincennes. No doubt was made, that if the queen was 
pregnant of a prinee; who ſhould live, he muſt be king; 
and it was provided, that, if the queen was pregnant of a 
daughter, ſhe and her eldeſt ſiſter ſhould inherit the king- 


dom of Navarre, with the counties of Champagne and Brie, 


but that neither of them ſhould marry without the conſent 
of the regent for the time being. 

All this while a war was going on between the regent and 
Nobert of Artois, about ſome eſtates which the former 
thought belonged to the regent's wife's mother the counteſs 
of Artois; in which the. regent was ſo ſucceſsful that he 
forced Robert to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, and to refer his 


claim to the parliament, who gave it in favour of the counteſs. 
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WV a juſtified in admitting this prince into the liſt Remark; 


of French kings, becauſe, though he did not live 
above ten or twelve days, public acts certainly paſſed in his 
name, | h 
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Philip V. /urnamed the Tall. 
T HE general ſenſe of the French nation at this time, The ſa- 
undoubtedly favoured the ſalique law, and Philip V. lique law 


made no ſcruple of mounting the throne in preference to takes 
the daughter of the late king. The old dutcheſs of Bur- place and 


| eundy entered a proteſt in favour of her grand-daughter ; Philip 


and Philip, though he had gone to Rheims to be crowned, mounts 
promiſed that her caſe ſhould be ſubmitted to the parlia- the throne 
ment of Paris. Some doubts aroſe concerning the party of France. 


| which Charles de la Marche, the king's brother would em- 
| brace, on account of his haſtily leaving Rheims, and not 


being at the coronation ; but that prince was ſoon recon- 
ciled to the ſalique ſucceſſion, which opened a proſpect of 
the crown for himſelf and his family. Philip behaved with 
vaſt firmneſs and moderation at. the ſame time. The ge- 
neral aſlemkly of the ſtates or parliament of Paris, ſolemn] 
recognized his right by ſwearing allegiance to him, _ 
after him, even to his ſon, Lewis, who died a few days after. 
He engaged on his ſide pope John XXII. who impowered 
the archbiſhop of Bourges, to excommunicate all diſturbers 
of the public peace, be their rank or degree ever. fo high. 
As the houſe of Burgundy was chiefly engaged in perplexing 
his title to the crown, he took off its oppoſition by giving 
the county of Burgundy to his daughter whom he married 
VOL. XI. 33 | | tg 
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to the duke, and he promiſed his neice, the queen of Na- 

varre in marriage to the ſon of the conſtable of Evreux. 
He re- All oppotition from the friends of the queen of Navarre 
duces the being removed by thoſe ſeaſonable meaſures, Philip iſſued a 
grievances commiſſion to enquire into the grievances of his people. 
of his The encreaſe of the royal power continued ſtill to be an 
people, eye ſore to the great tenants of the crown, becauſe it 
curbed the tyrannical exerciſe of their power over their in- 
feriors. Philip inſtructed his commiſſioners to declare, that 
as impartial juſtice was the rule of his government, ſo he 
would not ſuffer the greateſt peer, prelate, or lord of his 
kingdom to oppreſs the meaneſt of his ſubjects, and that he 
was determined to puniſh with the utmoſt ſeverity all who 
ſhould have recourſe to arms in oppoſing his commiſſioners 
in the execution of their duty. A prince who oppoſes the 
oppreſſions of an intermediate order, is ſure of rendering 
himſelf popular, if not abfolute, and Philip was ſo well 
ſupported by the inferior ranks on this occation, that con- 
trary to expectation, the public tranquility was preſerved, 

and the tyranny: of the crown vaſſals was curbed. 
The popularity of Philip reached even to the Flemings, 
between whom, and the French, hoſtilities were ſuſpended by 
a truce, When the war was about to be renewed, the 
Flemings obliged their count to come in good earneſt to. a 
reconciliation with Philip, Lifle, Doway, and Orchies, were 
accordingly ceded to France, and Philip gave his daughter 
Margaret, in marriage to the grandſon of the count, who 
was to ſucceed to the county, preferably to his father. 

The Philip, after that, ſummoned Edward II. of England to do 
ſprings in him homage for his French dominions, and though Edward 
France evaded the performance, he accepted of his excuſe, out of 
ſaid to affection to his ſiſter, and in conſideration of his own cir- 
be poiſon- cumſtances at home. He had formerly taken the croſs, 
ed by the and he made it a point of conſcience to perform his engage- 
Jeabs. ments. Fhis could not be done without amaſhng vaſt ſums 
oY of money; but Philip ſuſpended his intention for ſome time 


by the earneſt defire of the pope, who was hard preſſed by t! 

his enemies in Italy. Notwithſtanding this ſuſpenſion, d 

the Saracen princes who had ſettled in Africa, took the 7 

alarm, and according to the French authors, they employed li 

the Jetus, who after being baniſhed, had been re- admitted a 

into France during the late reign, to poiſon the wells and 1 

ſprings all over France. The Fews are ſaid to have employ- P 

ed the lepers (great numbers of whom were then in the m 
kingdom, bur kept in hoſpitals ſeparate from the reſt of the ft 

people) to execute that moſt infernal purpoſe, which they Vi 

did ſo effectually, as to thin France of its people. fu 

Vol. X. About this time, Philip ſent Philip, ſon to Charles of Va- ti 

p. 130. His, into [taly, with an army, to the pope's aſſiſtance. Philip 

of Fats, etiher unwilling or unable to fight Viſconti, com- of 
promiſed matters with him, and returned with his army to y] 


France, 
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France, juſt at a lime when the people there, exaſporated to 
frenzy againſt the Zews, were burning and butonering them 
in all quarters of the kingdom. Upon the whole, however; 
this univerſal poiſoning of the wells is a very queſtionable 
aſſertion, and, indeed, improbable; nor are authors agreed 
upon the circumſtances attending ir. "The Fews of this 
century were perſecuted in more Chri/tian countries. than 
France, on account of their moncy, and upon the molt fri- 
volous pretexts. It is certain that the unhappy victims pei- 
ſiſted, to the laſt, in profefling their innocence, and affirm- 
ing that the mortality was owing to a plague. | 
Philip V. like the greateſt of his anceſtors, never loſt fight 
of reducing the power of his vaſſals not belonging to his de- 
meſne, Many of them continued to exerciſe rights which 
were incompatible with thofe of his ſovereignty as lord- pa- 
ramount, particularly thoſe of coinage ; and each, within 
his own dominions, had ſeparate weights, ſtandards, and 


meaſures ; which, in matters of commerce, introduced in- 8 
expreſſible confuſion. Philip iſſued a commiſſion for en- ſigus. 


quiring into thoſe grievances ; and having received the re- 
port of the commiffioners, he applied himſelf to correct 
them, by entering into treaty with his principal vaſſals; to 
whom he offered an equivalent in money for their moſt dan- 
gerous and inconvenient privileges. The counts of Valais, 
Clermont, and Bourbon, embraced his offer; but the oppoſi- 
tion among the other vaſſals was ſo ſtrenuous, that Fhilip 


found himſelf unable to complete fo good and fo wile a de- 


ſign. He had made it a point of conſcience to oblige his 
prelates to reſide in their reſpective dioceſes, and they proved 
to be the moſt violent oppoſers of his government and his 
moſt public-ſpirited meaſures. A report prevailed, that 
Philip intended to oblige every tenant of his demeſne lands 


to pay one fifth of his income for purchaſing thoſe privileges; 


and this report was ſo ſtrenuoufly propagated, that it loſt 
Philip all the popularity he had fo deſervedly acquired. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the French nation, at this D 
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Oppoſiti- 


on made 


d de- 


gene- 


time, was both degenerate and licentious; and the great feu- racy of the 


datories encouraged their inferiors in all their enormities. French. 


Philip, among other attempts at reformation, had re-citab- 
liſhed the chaſtellet, or the court that had belonged to his 
anceſtors, as counts of Paris, and in which their peers far. 
The courſe of juſtice in this court had been fo monſtroufly 
perverted, that the provoſt of Paris offered to acquit a rich 
man who could bribe him, and to hang a poor one in his 
Read, and for his crime. This fact being proved, the pro- 
voſt himſelf was hanged ; and Philip ordered, that all his 
fucceſſors ſhould prefide in the chaſtellet, and adminiſter juſ- 
tice in perſon, 


All Philip's virtues could not defend him from the breath PS 
of calumny ; and it affected his ſpirit ſo much, that he fell death, 


1] of a fever which — a conſumption, and cut 
8 z 2 him 
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character, 


marriage, 
and iſſue. 


Acceſſion 
of Charles 


IV. 


A GENERAL HISTORY | 
bim off, in 1322, after languiſhing five months, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age, and the ſixth of his reign ; 
but many authors ſay that his death was haſtened by poiſon. 
From the tenor of Philip's reign, we muſt conclude him to 
have been a prince endued with all the virtues and abilities 
of his greateſt predeceſſors. His chief misfortunes were 
owing to his being too much of a patriot king. He lamented 
the ſufferings of the poor under his great vaſſals, who, at 
that time, were barbarous, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious, and 


placed ail their importance in the power they had to tyran- 


nize. The meaſures which Philip purſued in reducing them 
were wiſe and generous; but he was obliged to give way, at 
laſt, to their ferocity; though it muſt be acknowledged that 
he carried his reformation to very conſiderable lengths. Phi- 
lip had the additional misfortune of being ill ſerved by his 
miniſters, particularly as to his finances; but the impoſts 
he laid upon his ſubjects were by him ſincerely meant to be 
applied to the purpoſes for which they were levied, and 
which proceeded from the ridiculous ſpirit of cruſading. It 
is not among the leaſt of this prince's merits, that he was a 
patron and encourager of learning, and extremely ſollicitous 
to have a learned and virtuous clergy. 5 | 

His firſt queen ee daughter to the count of Bur- 
gundy by a counteſs Matila, who was heir of the county of 


Artois, Though ſhe had been condemned to imprifonment, 


upon the charge of adultery, yet Philip, either out of love or 
juſtice, believed her to be innocent, and took her back to 
his bed. He had by her a ſon, called Lew:s, who died in 
his infancy ;z and a daughter, Joan, who was, in her own 
right, counteſs of Burgundy and Artois, and was married to 
the duke of Burgundy, His ſecond daughter, by the ſame 
marriage, was Margaret, married to the count of Flanders, 
His third daughter was Jabel, wife, firſt, to the dauphin of 


Vienne, and then to the count of Facoging, in Franthe Comte; 


his fourth daughter, Blanche, died a nun. 
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Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair. 


T HIS prince, whom we formerly called the count 47 
la Marche, had, as we have ſeen, been an early con- 
vert to the principles of the ſalique ſucceſſion ; and the duke 
of Burgundy, huſband to the late king's eldeſt daughter, was 
the fi-ſt who paid him homage. As the late king was only 
count of Poitou when the duke's wife was born, the duke 
claimed that county as her inheritance. The affair was re- 
ferred to the parliament ; who, upon examination, found 
the grant of the county to have been limited to the count 
and his heirs male, and therefore they diſallowed of the 
duke's claim. | : ' 

The reader may remember that Blanche, the count de [a 
£Zarche's wife, had, towards the end of the reign of Phil: 
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Be Handſome, been ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment for 


adultery. The huſband was now a king; the wife conti- 
nued a priſoner ; but no divorce had paſſed between them. 


The 'pope was applied to; and he found a ready ſalvo for His mar- 

diſſolving the marriage, by declaring it to be illegal for two riage arbi- 
cauſes : firſt, becauſe the counteſs Matildæ, who had been trarily diſ- 
mother to Blanche, had ſtood god-mother to the king; and, ſolved. 


ſecondly, becauſe the wedded parties were related to each 
other in the fourth degree. This ſentence was as abſurd as 
it was infamous and groundleſs, and fully manifeſted the 
peſtilent power aſſumed by the popes of thoſe days. If the 
lady was proved to have been guilty of adultery, a divorce 


ought to have paſſed in courſe, and none would have blamed 


the proceſs, But this was no more than could have been 
done by an inferior prelate; and the pope was reſolved to 
ſhew his omnipotence in church matters, by diſſolving the 
marriage with his own impious breath. Even when a diſ- 
penſation from one of his own predeceſſors for the conſan- 
guinity was produced, he ſet it aſide, as being informal, 


Charles the Fair being thus declared a ſingle perſon, he State of 
married Mary, daughter to the emperor of Germany, where affairs 
he intended to eſtabliſh an intereſt, as he ſecretly aſpired to between 
the imperial crown; but, about the year 1323, his attention France 
was diverted towards Eng/and. One of that king's vallals, and Eng» 
who is, by the French king's hiſtorians, called the lord of land. 


Montpeſat, had built a caſtle upon a debateable eſtate claimed 
by the crown of France, and therefore he was diſpoeſſeſſed of 
it by the order of Charles. Edward's ſeneſchal of Gurenne 


| Tetook it, and put the French garriſon to the ſword, if we 


are to believe the French authorities. It is certain, the mat- 
ter became, in a ſhort time, ſo ſerious, that Edward was 
ſummoned to appear in the French parliament, there to an- 
ſwer to his peers. Edward, inſtead of obeying, ſent thither, 
as his proxy, his brother Edmund, earl of Kent. This ap- 
pearance was, as uſual, judged to be inſufficient, becauſe 
the ſummons was perſonal ; and Charles of Valois over-run 
with an army great part of Edward's poſſeſiions in France. 
All that the earl of Kent, who remained ſtil] at Paris, could 


do, was to ſolicit for a truce, that his brother might have 


time for recollection and making his perſona] appearance. It 
does not appear that Charles was in earneſt with regard to 
his diveſting Z4ward of his French dominions; but his ſiſter, 
the queen of England, a woman born for her huſband's ruin, 
had been ſo provoked by his conduct, that ſhe had formed 
connections with the diſcontented Engliſb barons, and with 
ſome lords about Char/cs's perſon, who entered into a deep 
ſcheme for depoſing the unhappy Edward. : 

elt was at this criſis that the famous ceunt de Valois, who 
had fo long made a capital figure in the French hiſtory, was 
attacked by a diſeaſe which was unaccountable and incura- 
ble; and which he conſidered as a judgment from heaven for 
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| the death of Marigni, whom he had procured to be con- 
demned unheard. The count was ſo much convinced of 
this, that he procured a reverſal of Marigni's ſentence; re- 
ſtored his deſcendents to their blood and eſtates; and or- 
dered his body to be taken from the gibbet, where it was ſtill 
expoled, and to be buried. | 
Intrizues The plot between the queen of England and her French 
of tie and Engliſb friends, had been fo deeply laid, that Edward 
queen of found himſelf in an inextricable toil, He ſaw himſelf in 
England danger of being ſtripped of all his French poſſeſſions by the 
againſt her judgment of his peers in France and the arms of Charles, un- 
huſband. leſs he appeared in that parliament z which he could not do 
w_ without riſking the crown of Z:gland by the diſaffection of 
his barons. | ER: 

The qucen affected to forget all her cauſes of complaint, 
and offered to negotiate her huſband's peace with her bro- 
ther, by going in perſon to Faris. There ſhe endeavoured 
to inflame Charles, and all his miniſters, againſt her huſband 

and his favourites, particularly the Deſpenſers; and behaved 
ſo much like a fury, that, notwithſtanding the differences 
between her brother and her huſband, ſhe was checked by 
the former, who adviſed her to behave with more decency ; 
and Charles was ſo moderate, that he forwarded an accom- 
modation with his brother-jn law. | 

By this time, for reaſons foreign to the hiſtory of France, 
the two Deſpenſers having returned to England, joined with 
the king, and took a ſevere vengeance upon their enemies. 
It appears, in fact, that queen Jabel's friends had acted ille- 
gally, as well as precipitately, in the ſentences they had 
paſſed againſt the Deſpenſers; and had been obliged to ſue 
out a pardon from the king for what they had done. 

Her infa- Label was deeply in love with MAortimer, the head of the 
mous paſ- oppoſition to the Deſpenſers; and, by the force of her in- 
non for tricues, ſhe procured an aſylum for him and all the lords of 
Mortimer, her ſation, who repaired to her brother's court. 

The merit and power of the Deſpexſers, the eldeſt of whom 
was one of the moſt illuſtrious noblemen in Europe, full of 
years, but of vigour at the ſame time, had procured them 
many friends in France; and the queen had ſpun the thread 

proved by of her diſſimulation too fine. She had, upon her arrival in 

her let- France, kept up a correſpondence with the Deſpenſers, by let- 

ters. ters filled with profeſſions of eſteem and friendſhip for their 

perſons and characters. Edzoard, on the other hand, had 

prefied her, in the molt tender and affectionate manner, to 

return to England; and offered to give her ſecurity for all 

attempts that might be made to her prejudice by the Deſpen- 

/e-s, or any other fubzecis, be they ever ſo great. He wrote 

in the fame terms td ner brother, the king of France, wth 

preted Ecce tor ner return to her huſband ; but he could 
% from Ber no otter anſwer than, that ſhe could not re- 
ich lalgty to aud while the younger Deſpenſer was 
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alive. This anſwer being communicated by Charles to Ed- 
ward, the latter ſent over copies of all the letters ſhe had 
written to the Deſpen/ers ſince the time of her leaving Eng- 
land, as ſo many vouchers, that it was the love of Mortimer, 
not the fear of the Dęſpenſers, that retained her in France. 
Thoſe proofs were too ſtriking, and the queen's paſſion 
was now too public, not to affect Charles, nowithſtanding 
all the aſcendancy his ſiſter had over him. The pope, like- 
wiſe, interpoſed in the affair, and wrote a letter to Charles, 
commanding him, under pain of excommunication, to ſend 


his ſiſter and her ſon over to England. 


In the mean while, the treaty between Charles and Eduard An ac- 
went forward. The ſeizure of Gwuienne was allowed to be commo. 
valid, and Charles was to provide it with a ſeneſchal of his dation, 


35 


own, till Edward ſhould, in perſon, make his appearance propoſed, 


before the parliament of Paris; and then it was to be re- 


ſtored to him. Fatward's miniſters were afraid of being ru- 
ined if he ſhould leave England; and Edward, by way of 
ſalvo, propoſed to reſign his French dominions to his ſon, 
who ſhould do homage for them in perſon ; but upon the 
expreſs condition, that thoſe eſtates ſhould revert to Edward 
in cafe of his ſon's death; and, that the young prince ſhould 
not be under the tutory of his uncle, the king of France, nor 
obliged to marry without his father's conſent. [Thoſe terms 
being agreed to, the young prince was ſent over with the bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, and a noble eſcort, to France, where his mo- 
ther immediately took him under her tuition. 


It was in vain for Edward to complain of the non-per- 5 


formance of the late treaty. The queen of England's in- 
fluence at the French court was now redoubled, and ſhe pre- 
vailed with her ſon to declare, that he did not intend to re- 
turn to England, Edward ſeeing himſelf thus infamouſly 
abuſed, commenced hoſtilities by ſea and land; and the 
king of Ca/lile joined with the pope in remonſtrating with 
Charles upon the ſcandalous treatment that Edward met 
with. Charles was aſhamed to give his countenance longer 
to ſo infamous a conſpiracy againſt the bed and dignity of a 
monarch. He told his fiſter, in plain terms, that he was 
reſolved ſhe ſhould retire from his dominions, and that he 
hoped ſhe would not put him to the trouble of employing 


force to oblige her. 


Jabel had foreſeen this ſhock, and had provided againſt it. Queen 
Robert de Artois was her friend, and adviſed her to connect ae 


herſelf with the earl of Hainault, as being the moſt likely retires to 


prince on the continent to ſerve her; and, at the ſame time, x7,;nau1z 


he propoſed a match between the count's beautiful daughter 


. Philippa and the young prince of Males. 1/abel accepted of 


the propoſal ; which, very poſſibly, was made with the con- 
ſent of her brother Charles ; and, upon her arrival at the 
court of Hainault, that prince's brother, John, in the ro- 


mantic ſtile of the times, profeſſed himſelf her knight, and 
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was by her accepted of as ſuch. As to the conduct of Charles 
it is pretty queſtionable in point of ſincerity. His ſubjects 
had loſt no fewer than a hundred and twenty ſhips in the 
ſhort rupture with England, and Oliver Ingham, whom, with 
Edward's conſent, he had appointed to be governor of 
Guienne, had invaded the French dominions. The queen 
and her party aggravated matters, and fpread abroad re- 
ports that all the French in England had been put to the 
ſword, which produced an order from Cbarles for arreſting 
the perſons and effects of the Engliſh in France, but they 
were releaſed as ſoon as the other report was found to be 
groundleſs. All the miniſters of Charles counſelled him to 
give up the queen of England, and to ſend her home to her 
huſband, and Robert de Artois was the only Frenchman of 
importance who openly eſpouſed her intereſt, It ſeems to 
be certain, that the queen thought her brother in earneſt; 
for upon her going to Hainault ſhe travelled ſome part of 
the way towards the ſea coaſt, and great debates were held 
in the French council whether ſhe and her ſon ought not to 
be ſent over in cuſtody to England, becauſe they had re- 
mained in France a few days after they had notice to leave it. 
The remainder of J7/abella's adventures, her invading 
England with about three thouſand Hainaulters, the dethro- 
nization, and murder of her hufband, with the acceſſion of. 
her ſon to the throne of England, belong not to this part 
of our hiſtory. 1 a. 2 pn ; 
By virtue of the accommodation we have already men- 
tioned in the affairs of Flanders; count Lewis had ſucceed- 
ed his father Robert de Bethune, in virtue of a deciſion of 
the French parliament,' and he was ſupported in it by 
Charles. The fixing ſo great an ally as the count of Flanders 
was, in his intereſt, was conducive to his favourite view of 
being choſen emperor of Germany. The pope had befriend- 
ed Frederic duke of Auſtria, in oppoſition to Lewis of Ba- 
varia, who had defeated and imprifoned his rival, and he 
propoſed that upon Frederic's obtaining his liberty, he ſhould 
reſign all his pretenſions to the imperial crown to 
Charles, who was to pay a large ſum to Leopold of Auſtria, 
the moſt powerful prince of that family. The emperor 
Lewis had ſome intimation of this confederacy, and ſet 
Frederic at liberty without any ranſom, by which Leopold 
was diſappointed; but being very unwilling to loſe the 
money promiſed by Charles, he flattered him with the hopes 
that the German princes would recognize his title to the 


empire. Charles was ſo much bent on that proſpe& which 


flattered his ambition, to reunite to the crown of France all 
the dominions that had belonged to Charles the Great, that he 
appointed a meeting at Bur jur Aube, to which he accord- 
ingly went with equipages and attendants ſuitable to his 
quality. He was however deceived in his expectations. 
The rigour and injuſtice of the pope againſt the emperor 
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les Lewis of Bavaria, had made the princes of Germany that 


A8 emperor's friend, and Leopold was the only perſon who re- 

ne paired to the place of meeting. This diſappointment 

th awakened Charles from his dream of ambition, and he was 

of ſo much aſhamed of his project that he never could be 

en brought to reſume it. | 6 

_ In other reſpects Charles appears to have been a wiſe and His treaty 

1e a moderate prince. He conſidered the Scots as the beſt check with the 

8 that France could have upon the Engliſh, and not only cul- Scots. 

7 tivated a frigpdſhip with them but entered into a mutual 

* guranty wik regard to the ſucceſſion to both crowns; by 

to which, if either king ſhould die without an heir, male the 

et other was to ſupport the determination of the ſtates of his 

of kingdom in regard to the ſucceſſion to the crown with all his 

to force. This treaty was the effect of providence in Charles, 

* who ſaw the probability of himſelf dying without a male 

of heir, his young ſon and his queen being now both dead, 

Id Charles however, eſpouſed for a. ſecond wife, his couſin 

to german Jan, daughter to the count of Evreux, which 

>. marriage was held to be valid, though his firſt had been 

t. pronounced invalid, though contracted within a much more 

g remote degree of conſanguinity. Charles at this time, dropt 

»- MW all thoughts of ambition, and applied himſelf to the in- 

of ternal affairs of his kingdom. = | 

rt The Lombards, who were then the greateſt bankers in His ex- 
; in Europe, had found means to become maſters of his fi- amplary 

1 nances, by which they had acquired moſt prodigious ſums juſtice. 

Þ to the prejudice of the public. This being diſcovered, N 

"of Charles ordered them to be proſecuted with the utmoſſ 

y ſeverity, ſtript them of their ill gotten wealth; and baniſhed 

* them out of his kingdom. One Jourdain de Life, a lord 

}f of Aquitain, a true repreſentative of the ancient feudal 

Ls tyrants, had been indicted before the king and his parliament 
for no fewer than eighteen capital felonies. He was relat- 

e ed by marriage to pope John XXII. who had been a 

d French cobler at Cahors, and he thought this alliance rend- 

o e ercd his perſon ſacred. Bejides that, he was rich, and had 

7, no idea of any ſubordination, eſpecially, to the parliament. 

by An officer ſummoned him to appear before that tribunal, 

t and de. Lifle beat the officer's brains out with his own mace. 

d Without conceiving he had done any thing amiſs, he went 


e to Paris ſoon after, where by the order of Charles, he was 
5 arreſted, tried before the parliament, and hanged ignomini- 
e ouſly on a gibbet. F 

1 Upon the death of Edward II. of England, his fon, Ed- 
1 ward III. (who had by this time married Philippa, daughter 
e of the earl of Hainault) was ſummoned to perform his 
5 homage at the French court for poſſeſſions in that kingdom. 


8 Edward decliried to appear in perſon, and though he was 
. then embroiled in a war with the Scots, Charles accepted of 
r his excuſe. Perhaps his complaiſance was owing to the ſen- 


55 ble decay of his health. Before his death he exchanged 4a 
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Marche, for Clermont, which belonged to Lewis, grandſon 
to St. Lewis, and he erected his barony of Bourbon into a 


dukedom and peerage. 


Deathand Charles died at Bois de Vincennes, on the firſt of February 
character. 1328, after living thirty-four. years, and reigning ſeven, 


Icaving his queen big with child. When he was paſt hopes 


of recovery, during his laſt itineſs, ſome of his courtiers 


put him in mind of the ſucceſſion to his crown. His an- 
iwer was, That if his queen was with child of a 
daughter, the ſtates of the kingdom were tajhpminate his 
ſucceſſor. If this anſwer is true, it affords ſtFong grounds 
for preſuming that the principles of the ſalique law were 
as yet undetermined with regard to the ſucceſſion. The 
governing rule of the reign of Charles was a good correſ- 
pondence with all his neighbours, and the princes of the 


blood, though he was far from being without ambition, 


State of 
the ſuc- 
ceffion to 
the crown 
of France. 


aud was brave in his own perſon. 


ee. 


Philip VI. of Valois, ſurnamed the Fortunate. 


H E pregnancy of the queen involved the adminiſtra- 
1 tion of France in vaſt difficulties, which were en— 
creaſed by the great number of princes of the blood then 
exiſting. At the head of thoſe was the king of Navarre of 
the houſe of Zvurenx; but tho' he was married to the daughter 
of Lewis Hutin, the deciſion of parliament in favour of the 
male line, ſet him aſide from the ſucceſſion. The next 
prince of the blood was the duke of Bourbon, lately fo 
created, and deriving his deſcent from Robert, count de 
Clermont, fon of St. Lewis. The houſe of Artois, the third 
of the blood royal, was deſcended from Robert of Artois, 
who, as we have ſeen, had been killed in Egypt, and was 
brother to St. Lewis. Robert the third, was then count of 
Artois, though the county had been adjudged to belong to 
his aunt Maud. Dreux and Courtiai were two other royal 
houſes, and their head was the duke of Bretagne, who was 
deſcended from Robert, the fon of Lewis the Groſs. The 
Jait, but perhaps, the moſt powerful of the princes of the 
French blood was that of Burgundy, who by the father's 
ſide was deſcended from Nobert, fon to king Robert, and 
grandſon to d Capet, and by the mother's ſide, he was 
grandſon to St. Lewis, Philip de Yoliis, deſcended from 
Charles, third ſon of Philip the Hardy, had married to the duke 


of Burgund)'s ſiſter. We have not inſerted the name of Philip 


female, entitled him to the ſucceſſion. 


of Valois as a prince of the blood becauſe he pretended to 
be king, as being couſin german to the late king. He met 
with a powerful opponent in the perſon of Edward III. 
king of Englund, who, by his mother Jſabel, was nephew 
1% the late king; and rretended, that admitting the vali- 
Gy of the laigue Jaw, his being a male heir, though by a 
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The appointment of a regent was the firſt meafure in Which-is 
diſpute. It was on all hands agreed to confer that dignity adjudged 
on the heir of the crown; conſequently, the appointment to Philip 

of the regency determined the ſucceſſion. The French par- of Valoit, 
Jiament, peers, and princes, and the nation in general were 

clear that Edward by deſcending from a female could have 

no right to the crown of France upon the principles of the 

ſalique law, and Philip accordingly entered on the exerciſe 

of the regency. Edward pretended he did not oppoſe him, 

becauſe 1t was uncertain whether the queen was pregnant 


| of a ſon or a daughter; but he declared that he was re- 


ſolved never to loſe ſight of his claim upon the crown. 

For this purpoſe he ſent over the biſhops of Hereford and put claim- 
Coventry to aſſert his claim, as ſoon as he underſtood that «eq by 
the late king's widow was 38 to bed of a daughter; 7,/ward 
but Edward's youth and the diviſions which prevailed in his gf Eng- 
kingdom rendered his claim but little regarded in France, and. 

and Philip was crowned king, and as ſuch recognized by 

all the people of France. : | 

Among the firſt meaſures of his government was his ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors peremptorily to demand from Edward the 
petormance of his homage for his French dominions. Ed- 
ward, young as he was, was ſecret, determined, and reſo- 
lute, though ſeemingly adviſeable. His mother, and her 
infamous paramour Mortimer at that time governed the 
councils of England, and overperſuaded him to agree to 
pay the demanded homage; but, before he gave an anſwer 
to the French ambaſſadors, he appointed a procurator, who 
was a member of his council, whom he obliged to take an 
oath and to enter in his (Edward's) name, the following 
proteſtation : ** That, for any homage, whatever to be 
made to the lord Philip of Valois (then bearing himſelf as 
king of France) by king Edward of England, for the duke- 
dom of Agquiain, and the earldom of Ponthieu, he did not, 
nor would, thereby intend to, renounce his hereditary right 
which he had to the ſaid realm of France, or any way de- 
rc2ate from the ſame, even tho? all letters ſhould afterwards 
be ſigned with either of his ſeals. And he did farther pro- 
teſt, that he would not do any homage to the lord Philip of 
his own free will; but as he ſhould do it for the juſt fear 
he had of loſing the ſaid duchy and earldom : and becauſe 
he was afraid, unleſs he ſhould do homage to the ſaid 
Philip, he could not avoid other great dangers and irrepa- 
rable loſſes: therefore, in confirmation of the premiſes, 
king Edward cauſed bis ſaid procurator to take an oath, by 
laying his hands on the holy goſpel, before all thoſe of his 
council then preſent.” 

We ſhall not here enter into any diſpute concerning the Diſputes 
morality or juſtice of this reſerved proteſtation. The am- concern- 
baſſadors received a ſatisfactory anſwer by the mouth of ing his 
the bithop of London, and upon their return home they homage. 
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— 
made their report accordingly, that Edward was about to ei 
repair to France and perform his homage. Edward's mag. . 
nanimity could not brook this report when it was publiſhed Pe 
in England, and both openly and in private he repeated his 48 
reſolution of never giving up his claim upon the crown of tt 
France, and that the conceſſions he had made were only to ce 
ſave his French dominions. All this paſſed before the coro- 
nation of Philip de Valois. It was therefore agreed at his De 
court that Edward ſhould perform his homage at Amiens, . 
where Philip was to be crowned in May 1329. Philip aroul- al 
ed by Edward's declarations, took care that the ceremony of 

| ſhould be as authentic and public as poſſible, and therefore 
all his great vaſſals, with the kings of Bohemia, Navarre, di 
and Majorca, attended at Amiens. | ; 
which he Upon Edward's arrival there, great diſputes aroſe con- th 
partially cerning the manner in which he. ſhould perform his P 


performs, homage, and the Zngli/h and French writers differ ſo much 5 
on that head, that it is to this day uncertain whether he did 5 


it according to the ceremonial preſcribed by the French 
court, and which by Philip and his council held to be ma- P. 
terial to a feudal tenure.. It ſeems to be certain, that 
Edward refuſed to ſubmit to ſome circumſtances of the de- 55 
manded homage. Philip, who affected the utmoſt polite- 
neſs to Edward, overlooked the failure, which conſiſted in 
£dward's not promiſing to bear faith and loyalty unto 
Philip. Edward, while at the French court was maſter of * 
himſelf, and attended by a wiſe vigilant miniſter his chan- Pe 
cellor, the biſhop of Lincoln. Philip though he perceived ©! 


the omiſſion, carried his affectation of politeneſs ſo far that be 
he only gently admoniſhed Edward to examine upon his A 
return to Ezgland whether he had not omitted ſome part of 

the ceremony, and if he ſhould diſcover he had, to ſupply 1 
it. | | 


butmends The queen dowager of England, and Mortimer, continu- fre 
4 ed to be fo violently attached to peace with France, that b. 
oy they condemned Edward for refuſing ta ſubmit to the per- 7 
formance of the whole ceremonial as preſcribed by the 00 
French. The princes of the blood and the great lords of 
France were not ſo complaiſant as Philip, whom they up- P. 
braided with his tameneſs in receiving Edward's partial I Pf 
performance of his homage. The biſhop of Lincely per- 

ceived their diſcontent both in their countenances and diſ- all 
courſe, and ſecretly hinted to Edvard, that it was very 
poſſible the French king might extend his ſovereign power 2 
ſo far as to arreſt him; upon which Edward departed for P. 
England without taking leave, and was at Windſor before it b 
was known that he had left France. He was followed by * 
an embaſly from France, conſiſting of the biſhops of f. 
Chartres and Beauvais, the lord Lewis Clermont, the duke of ©"! 
Bourbon, the counts of Harcourt and Tancarville, with other . 
noblemen, who had an audience of Edward and his uy 
| | CI; 
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til, where it was determined by his mother's and Mor- 
timer's influence, that he had been guilty of an omiſſion in 
performing his homage, and his complaiſance went ſo far 
is to order an inſtrument to be made out, acknowledging 
the deficiency, and promiſing to ſupply it according to the 
ceremonial preſcribed by the French court. 

The diſpute about the homage was not the only one that 
now ſubſiſted between Edward and Philip. Double mar- 
riages between the two courts' were propoſed, in order to 


aboliſh all differences ; but without effect, and an embaſly 
| of civilians, with the biſhop of Norwich, and the earl of 


Lancaſter at its head, was ſent to compromiſe all matters in 
diſpute. Philip had baniſhed out of France ſome of Edward's 
French ſubjects by his right of ſovereignty, and complained 
that ſome traitors to himſelf were harboured in Guienne. 
Philip claimed a large ſum of money, which he pretended 


was due upon the arrears of former treaties between the 


two crowns, and he complained that four caſtles had been 
built upon his demeſnes by the Eng/zh. The prevailing 
party in the Engliſb council inſiſted upon Edward giving 
ſatisfaction to Philip upon all thoſe heads, and Edward itil! 
retained ſo much delicacy for his mother that he was ſhy of 
declaring his ſentiments, though he ſent over the earl of 
Cornwall to take upon him the government of Aquitain. 


GL 


Other dif 
ferences - 
between 
France 
and Zngs 
land. 


In the mean while, the conferences between the Engliſh Xaintes 
and the French miniſters ſtill went on, though Philip de- beſieged 
pending upon his intereſt in the Engliſb parliament had by the 
ordered his brother the duke of Alengon to befiege Xaintes, French, 


belonging to Edward. The latter made Philip all the con- 
ceſſions he could reaſonably defire ; but being teazed by his 
mother and Mortimer to go ſtill greater lengths, he took a 
reſolution of viſiting France incognito with only fifteen 
perſons in his retinue. It is more than probable, that 
Philip had no real intention to provoke Edward by taking 
from him any part of his French dominions ; but to em- 
barraſs him ſo as to prevail upon him to lay aſide all 
thoughts of his claim upon the crown of France, Edward, 


on the other hand, did not care what conceſſions he made 


provided he kept that claim entire; and he thought that the 
proteſtaion which his procurator had entered was a ſuffi 
cient ſalvo for all he bad agreed to. He conſented to ratify 
all that had been done by his ambaſſadors, though the king 
of France had by this time taken and demolithed Xarntes. 


Edward diflembled ſo well that Philip imagined he had But an 
prevailed with him to drop all thoughts of the French ſuc- accom- 
ceſſion; and he therefore not only reſtored him Aaintes, modation 
but remitted the demolition of the caſtle of S?. Croix, which takes 
had been ſtipulated, and even gave Edward a preſent of place. 


thirty thouſand pounds Tournois, by way of indemnification 
for the damages the French army had done him. Upon 
Eduard's return to England he put to death Aortimer, and 

conhned 
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confined his mother, and thereby freed himſelf from all 
the difficulties he was under with regard to his French 
claim. | 8 


Hiſtory of We have already mentioned the determination of the 


Robert of parliament of Paris in favour of 


Artois, 


Negotĩa- 
tions with 
England. 


aud, Who was daughter 
to the firſt count of Artois, and in prejudice to Robert, who 
was the heir male, and who pretended, that if the ſalique 
law was to take place in the ſucceſſion to the crown, it 
ought to do the ſame with regard to the great fiefs belong- 
ing to it. The matter had been again and again diſputed 
in parliament, but was always given againſt Acbert. 
Blanche, the grand-daughter of Maud inherited the county, 
and upon the acceſſion of Philip of Valois, whom Rebert of 
Artois had been highly inſtrumental in raifing to the throne; 
he demanded the county, and produced writings in his 
favour, which appeared to have been forged by a young 
woman who was very expert at that art. So daring an 
impoſture provoked Philip fo much, that he not only con- 
firmed the county to Blanche, but baniſhed Robert from 
court, though he was married to his ſiſter. Robert, who 
had great parts as well as power, openly. vowed revenge 
againſt Philip, upon which his eſtate in France was confiſ- 
cated in 1331, he himſelf proclaimed a traitor, a reward 
ſet upon his head, and his wife and family were impriſoned. 

Robert firſt took refuge with the count of Namur, and 
then with the duke of 13 and the count of Hainault; 
but all thoſe princes being intimidated by Philip's power, 
Robert threw himſelf into the arms of Edward, who re- 
ceived him as an inſtrument deſigned by providence for 


placing him on the throne of France, Philip was vexed at 


the reception which Robert of Artois met with in England, 
and omitted nothing to break the connections between him 
and Edward. - At Alt, he invited Edward to accompany 
him to an expedition to the Holy Land, and he paid ſo much 
regard to the invitation that he laid it before his parliament 
who, without rejecting it, deſired that the expedition might 
be put off for three years. This project failing, Philip in- 
vited Edward to a perſonal interview, at which all differ- 
ences between them were to be terminated. This invita- 
tion was attended by a bull from the pope, in which his 


- holineſs very peremptorily inſiſted up Edward's obſerving 


Injuſtice 
of the 
French 


miniſtry. 


his engagements to Philip. 

While matters were thus fituated, the French government 
thought proper to ſieze upon certain Engliſh ſhips, belong- 
ing to the port of London, and their crews, whom they 
impriſoned by way of repriſals. Philip likewiſe ordered 
his cuſtomhouſe-officers to exact from Edward's ſubjects ten 


ſhillings Tournois, for every hogſhead of wine brought 


down the river Garonne. As this demand was unprecedent- 
ed, Edward reſented it with ſome warmth, and * 
; th 
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the ſheriffs of London to draw up remonſtrances againſt its 
novelty, and he commanded his miniſters at the French 


| court to complain of it in the ſtrongeſt terms. We know 


of no ſatisfaction which Edward obtained upon this com- 
plaint, and indeed the ſtate of his affairs were ſo compli- 
cated that he was in no condition to act with deciſive 
vigour. | # 

His claim upon the French crown continued ftill to be Zα r s 
uppermoſt in his thoughts, and to influence all his meaſures ambitious 
both in the field and the cabinet. He was no ſtranger to views up- 
the attachments between the kings of France and Scotland, on France 


| and he knew that David Bruce, though betrothed to his 


ſiſter, would declare for the French, if Edward ſhould in- 


vade Philip's dominions. The hereditary right of Bruce to 


the crown of Scotland was very queſtionable, and David 

had a powerful competitor in the perſon of Edward Ball, 

a young Prince full of fire and vigour. We cannot ſup- 

poſe that Edward, by eſpouſing ſo vigorouſly as he did, 

Baliol's right, meant to dethrone Bruce, if the latter could 

be brought to be quiet during Edward's abſence in France, 

but that being found impracticable, Zdward by a ſeries of 

victories and warlike atchievements which do not belong to 

this part of our hiſtory, actually placed Ball upon the 

throne of Scotland, and forced Bruce to take refuge in 

France. | 
Philip was far from being an unconcerned ſpectator of his and Scos- 

antient ally's ruin. He long interpoſed by his ambaſſadors, Jad. 

and was ſeconded by thoſe of the pope, in Bruce's favour, 

but Edward pretended that the diſpute - was entirely. be- 

tween the two competitors to a fief that belonged to the 

Engliſh crown. Philip did not think it proper to declare 

himſelf a party, though he lent a ſquadron of ſhips to 


| Bruce. The truce between England and Scotland expiring, 


Edward made a formal conceſſion of the Scotch crown to 
Baliol, who did him homage for the ſame, and thoroughly 
ſubdued that kingdom, though his and Baliol's poſſeſſion of 
it proved to be * lived and precarious. Edward by his 
treaty with Baliol had diſowned Bruce's right to the crown 
of Scotland, and Philip generouſly declared that he would 
employ all his force both by ſea and land in reſtoring Brace. 
He accordingly gave orders for invading Edward's French 
dominions, and he beſtowed the command of twenty-ſtx 
ſtout manned gallies to young Bruce to diſtreſs the Englih 
ſhipping. This was a ſenſible blow upon Edward; the 
Engliſh fleet being at that time far inferior to that of France, 
and Bruce did very conſiderable damage upon the coaſt of 
England, and thoſe of the ifle of Migbi, Ferſey, Guernſey, 
where he put many of the inhabitants to death, in retalia- 
tion for the barbarities committed by Edward in his invaſion 
of Scotland. 

Edward 
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Philip Edward endeavoured to make the pope his friend, by 

takes part pretending that he was ready to undertake the cruſade, and 

with the returning to England he was bountifully ſupplied by his 

Scots, ſubjects with money for making his grand claim good. He 
imagined that the frequent overthrows he had given the 
Scots, had totally diſabled them from giving England any 
diſturbance in his abſence, and he now meditated a grand 
alliance with the moſt powerful of the German princes, 
which the bounty of his parliament and the vaſt ſums he 
borrowed from foreigners, eſpecially Fiorentines, enabled 
him to complete. Till he could do that, he artfully engag- 
ed Philip in a negotiation through the mediation of the 
pope. Philip received the credentials of the Engliſb ambaſ- 
Fador, the chief of whom was the archbiſhop of 1 
but, having peruſed them, he declared he would not treat 
with Edward excluſive of his ally David king of Scotland. 
This and other negotiations were only to gain time on both 
ſides. By the advice of Robert of Artois, he brought over 
his father-in-law the count of Hainault to enter heartily 
into his deſigns ; and that prince undertook; with a little 
money to be furniſhed by Edward, to bring over to his in- 
tereſt the Flemings, who were diſguſted with their count MW © 
becauſe of his attachments to France, and likewiſe the no- P! 
bility of the Lotro Countries and the neighbourhood of the Ml ſe 
Rhine; and in ſhort, the biſhop of Liege, the archbiſhop of MW E 
Cologne, the marquis of Juliers, and the other German princes 4 
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upon the frontiers of the empire. As to the Flemings, nei- It 
ther their count nor their nobility had any command or fe 
authority over them; but they were entirely governed by 2 d1 
brewer, one James Arteville, Fhis vile demagogue exer- 1 


eiſed a moſt deſpotic tyranny over his fellow ſubjects, and 
Edward's agent the artful biſhop of Lincoln, omitted nothing He 
that could gain him over to his maſter's intereſt. All he ſr 
could do, however, was to get Arteville's conſent that the 
Flemings ſhould continue neuter in the diſpute ; and that of 
the Engliſb ſhould be ſupplied from Flanders, for their money, eli 
with arms and other neceſſaries. Beſides thoſe German 
princes, Edward had a ſtrong intereft among the French kit 


nobility, particularly the counts of Armagnac, and de Foix, hey 

and thoſe vaſſals of the crown who thought that their im- be] 

| portance had been reduced. | | cel 
His allies. Philip on the other hand was not without his allies. The PA! 
king of Navarre, the duke of Bretagne, the count of Bar, 4. 

and many other vaſſals continued faithful to him, and he ne 


entered into a particular convention with John of Luxem- 
bourgh, king of Bohemia, the count Palatine of the Nhine; E4 
and the duke of Bavaria, with the biſhop of Mentz, and Tee 
other great German lords. But Philip's chief dependence 
was upon his fleet, which was manned by Genoeſe, who were 82 
then the belt ſailors in Europe, and continued ft! ro eom- \ 
mand the ſeas, That he might keep well with the pope, ny \ 
| detache 
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detached a ſtrong ſquadron to act ag-inſt the infidels. 
Edward having intelligence of this detatchment ventured to 
ſea, and in his paſſage to Flanders entirely defeated the 
French fleet; they loſing in the engagement twenty thou- 
ſand men, as the Engliſb did about ſeven thouſand, beſides 
having their ſhips ſo much diſabled that they were fit for no 
operation during the remaining part of the ſeaſon. 

Edward, about this time, ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by 
the death of his father-in-law the old count of Hainault, 
who had always effectually ſerved him. The German princes 
were poor and mercenary to the Jaſt degree. They had 
agreed with the earl to enter ten thouſand of their troops 
into Edward's pay ; but having received his money they 
ſtarted a thouſand objections before they could be brought 
to act againſt Philip, who, they ſaid, was then in treaty 
with the head of the empire. Even Zdward's brother-in- 
law, the new count of Hainault, began to entertain ſcruples 
with regard to his father's engagements, and Edward was 
obliged to encreaſe the ſubſidies he had contracted for. 


he emperor was as needy as the other princes of the Edward's 
empire, and Edward was forced to fee him with a large ſum vaſt ex- 
of money before he could prevail with him to invent a pences in 
pretext for acting offenſively againſt Philip, One ſoon pre- procuring 
ſented, by the French having taken Cambray, and the em- alliances. 


peror, who was then at variance with the pope, created 
Edward his vicar general of the empire, in order to retake 
it. Edward, accordingly beſieged that city, which was de- 
fended by a numerous garriſon under Philip's fon, John 
duke of Normandy. He was prevailed upon by Robert of 
Artois to raiſe the ſiege, and to march into P:cardy, which 
he found to be well provided to receive him. Bath ge- 
nerals, on this occaſion, proceeded with great caution, as the 
ſmalleſt lip might have been fatal to either. Philip found 
himſelf under inexpreſſible diſadvantages by the indeciſion 
of his allies, the Flemings eſpecially, who, though well in- 


clined towards Edward, had certain ſcruples with regard to- 


the lawfulneſs of fighting againſt their lord paramount, the 


king of France. To remove their objections, Edward be- He be. 
ſieged Tournay, and immediately afſumed the titles and arms ſieges 
belonging to the kings of France. This was the more ne- Taurnay, 


ceſſary, as he had been lately ſummoned before the French 
parliament as a peer, to anſwer for his protecting Robert 
d Artois, who was a proſcribed traitor, and upon his refuf- 
ing to appear, Philip ordered his duchy of Guienne, and his 
county of Ponthieu to be confiſcated; add to this, that 
Edward's aſſuming the title of France, in the eyes of the 
Flemings, freed them from their obligations to pay two 
millons of Florins to the pope in caſe they ſhould take arms 
againſt the king of France. 


While Edward was beſieging Tournay, his mother-in-law, A truce 
the old counteſs of Hainault, who was likewiſe ſiſter to concluded 
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Philip, and ſiſter-in-law to Robert d' Artois, offered her me- 
diation. Philip had, by this time, almoſt blocked up 
Edward's army in its camp. So powerful an advocate for 
peace could not be wholly unſucceſsful, and ſhe prevailed 
on both parties to agree to a truce for twelve months, pre- 

aratory for a general accommodation, which ſhe did not 
live:to compleat. Upon the concluſion of the truce, the 
count of Flanders was re-admitted to his dominions; but 
though he paid great civilities to Zdward at Ghent, yet he 


could not be prevailed upon to abandon Philip. 


Affairs of Before the expiration of the truce, the diſpute concern- 


Bretagne. 


Courage 
of the 
counteſs 


of Mont. Paris, while his wife, who was daughter to the count of 
| Flanatrs 


fort, 


ing the ſucceſſion to the dutchy of Bretagne, rekindled the 
flames of war more violently than ever. Arthur II. duke 
Bretagne, had by his firſt wife three ſons, hn, Guy, 


and Peter; by his ſecond wife, he had John of Montfort, 


and five daughters. John and Peter by the firſt marriage, 
had no iſſue, but Gh, the ſecond ſon by the ſame marriage, 
had a daughter, whom her uncle duke John, who was the 
third duke of Bretagne, out of hatred to the wife and iſſue 
of the ſecond marriage, conſidered as his heireſs, and ſhe 
was married to Charles de Blois, who was ſecond ſon to 
Philip de Blois, by the king's ſiſter. No ſooner was this mar- 
riage conſummated, than „ authority prevailed 
with the ſtates of Bretagne to ſwear to the eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion of Charles to the duchy. John de Montfort thought that 


this was an invaſion of his right, and no ſooner was his 


eldeſt brother duke John dead, than he ſeized his money 


and made himſelf maſter of the dutchy. The caſe was ex- 


tremely difficult, as it did not clearly appear whether the 
dutchy deſcended to females or not. Be that as it will, 
Philip, as lord of the fief, naturally ſupported his nephew, 
in right of his wife, daughter to Guy the count of Pen— 
thievere, while Montfort threw himſelf upon the protection 
of Zdward, who not only as king of France, but in his 
revived claim to the dutchy of Normandy, pretended to be 
lord paramount. Montfort went to England, where he per- 
formed his homage to Edward, and received promiſes of 
aſſiſtance. Philip ſummoned Montjſort to appear before his 


parliament, and, he accordingly went to Paris, from 


whence, being apprehenſive of deſigns upon his perſon, he 
privately made his eſcape. Upon this, the parliament 
adjudged the dutchy to belong to the counteſs of Penth:- 
evre, and Philip ordered the duke of Normandy to give 
poſſeſſion of it to her and her huſband ; but this deciſion 
was very juſtly thought to be directly contrary to the prin- 


ciples of the ſalique law, by which Philip was king of 


France. . | 

The duke of Normandy, at the head of the army of exe- 
cution, entered Bretagne, when Montfort, who retired to 
Nantes, was betrayed into his hands and ſent priſoner to 
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Flanders, ſhut herſelf up in Hennebonne, with her ſon, then 
about five years of age. She was there beſieged by Charles 


| of Blais, but being a woman of more than maſculine ſpirit 


and conduct, ſhe found means to ſend off Amery de Cliſſon 
to inform Edward, who was then in England, of her ſitua- 
tion; upon which, Walter de Mauny, one of Edward's beſt 
generals, was ſent with ſome troops to relieve her. Charles 
de Blois was well ſupported by the French court, but the 
counteſs artfully negociated a truce, which gave her an 
opportunity of eſcaping to England juſt at the time when 
the truce was expiring. Edward generouſly gave to Robert 
d' Artois a fleet and an army for her relief, In their voyage 
to France they were attacked by Philip's fleet under Lewis 


| de la Cerda, and an engagement enſued, in which the 


dutcheſs behaved with as much courage and ſpirit as any 
officer on board. A ſtorm ſeparated the two fleets, and 
Robert d' Artois landing in Bretagne, took Vannes, which was 
ſoon after retaken by the French : Robert being mortally 
3 went over to England, where he ſoon after 
died. | 


It muſt be acknowledged that Edward's courage and im- Edward 
patience at this time, precipitated him into ſeveral danger- invades 
ous inconveniences. He had found little or no ſupport from Bretagne. 


his German allies, and that emperor even began to repent 
of his having conferred upon him the poſt of vicar general 
of the empire. The German princes who were in the in- 
tereſt of France, pretended that he could not beſtow fo 
great a power without the conſent of the pope, and Edward 
refuſed to part with it without being indemnified for the 
expences which it had coſt him. He paſt over to Bretagne, 
and at once laid ſiege to Nantes, Vannes, and Guignan, of 
which he was able only to take the latter, and raiſing the 
other ſieges he aſſembled his army near Vannes, where he 
found himſelf much ſtreightened by the duke of Burgundy ; 
but pope Clement VI. then elected, interpoſing, a treaty of 
truce was concluded, by which Jon de Montfort recovered 
his liberty, and though forbidden to leave Paris, he was fo 
apprehenſive of deſigns againſt his perſon that he again fled 
to Bretagne. The pope, who was then at Avignon, laboured 
for peace, but all he could do was to prolong the truce for 
two years between France and England, in which the allies 
of both powers were included. 


This campaign cannot be ſaid to have been glorious to Confer- 
Edward, but he profited by every day's experience. Philip ence for 


on the other hand was the more exorable on the head of peace. 


peace, as he hoped that Edward would be more adviſeable 
on that point now Robert de Artois was dead. This was far 


from being the caſe. Neither Edward's failure of ſucceſs, 


nor the reſtoration of David Bruce to the crown of Scatland, 
could daunt Edward. He narrowly eſcaped being ſhip- 
wrecked in his return to NS "CIR he laid the terms 
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of the truce before his parliament, which was ſo far from 
giving any ſanction to his claim upon the crown of France, 
that the members, in a manner, obliged him to ſend com- 
miſſioners to the papal court to put an end to all differences 


between the two crowns by a definitive treaty. But 


Emward, who was averſe to ſuch a meaſure, gave ſuch in- 
ſtructions to his commiſſioners as rendered the conferences 
fruitleſs. He, about the ſame time, prevailed with Oliver 
de Cliſſon, to declare for the Montfort party in Bretagne, 
where he was one of the greateſt lords. Philip, by this time, 
began to feel the ſuperiority of Edward, and t 

ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf by alliances, and aggrandizing 
his family. Spain promiſed to furniſh him with ſhipping ; 


he made a moſt advantageous treaty with Humbert, dauphin 


Original 
of the 


of the Viennois, and he ordered a ene tournament to 
be held in honour of a marriage he had concluded between 
his ſon, the duke of Orleans, and the princeſs Blanche, 
daughter to Charles the Fair. Cliſſon, who had been lately 
a priſoner in England for taking part with the Blois family, 


motto for having been exchanged, he repaired with eleven of his 


the order 
of the 
garter. 


friends to aſſiſt at the tournament, which was to be held in 


| Imitation of Authur's round table, lately revived by Edward, 


where all of them were moſt treacherouſly arreſted by 
Philip's orders, and put to death. | ==" 
Here we are to obſerve, that the motto of the inſtitution 
of the garter was owing to thoſe executions, though both 
French and Engliſh authors give it a more romantic and 
ridiculous original. Nothing could be more natural than 
for Edward to reproach his enemy Philip of Valois, for mur- 
dering the knights companions of this order after inviting 
them to the tournament ; nor could this reproach be con- 


veyed in more ſtinging terms than the motto he gave to his 


Barbarity 
of Philip. 


knights of the garter; intimating, that he meant not to trepan 
them as Philip had done the Breton noblemen. This is the 
obvious, and we will venture to ſay, the true, ſenſe of the 
motto which has ſo greatly puzzled and perplexed all anti- 
quaries, Engliſb as well as French. | 

It muſt be owned, that the French hiſtorians have but 
lamely defended their king from the charge of having mur- 
dered Cliſſon and his friends. All they can ſay is, that the 
parties wiſhed well for the Montfort intereſt; but as no 


connection appeared between them and Edward, this pro- 


ceeding of Philip was unpardonable. His barbarity affect- 
ed Edward ſo much, that he publiſhed a letter which he 
wrote to the pope on the ſubject, full of invectives againſt 
Philip. He went farther, for he threatened to put to death 
Philip de Leon, one of the greateſt men in Bretagne, and 
all his French priſoners, by way of repriſal. pon his 
couſin the earl of Derby remonſtrating to him that, by ſuch 
a procecding, he copied the French barbarity, he magnani- 
mouily gave Leon his liberty for ten thouſand OY 

| thoug 


erefore he 
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| though he might have exacted forty thouſand, upon his 


promiſing to repair to the French, court, and to deliver a 
defiance to Philip, declaring the truce to be broken. About 


the ſame time, Edward made a great addition to his 


marine, and gave additional ſubſidies to the duke of Brabant 


and other princes on the continent. He likewiſe ordered. 


an account of all the breaches of the truce to be laid before 


his parliament ; which adviſed him to proſecute the war, 
| but without any papal or other mediation, or to put an end 
to it, if he was ſo inclined. 


Philip was no ſtranger to Edward's meaſures, and pub- He pub- 


E liſhed a manifeſto accuſing him of having ſtirred up rebel- liſhes a 
lions among his French ſubjects, and of being-the ſole and manifeſto 
original infractor of the truce. In imitation of Edward, againſt 


he increaſed his marine, and ordered his foreſts to be cut Edward. 


| down for ſhip-building. Beſides the king of Caſtile, who 


was to have furniſhed him with a fleet, he gained over the 
new biſhop of Liege, and the count of Hainault to his in- 
tereſt, He prevailed with the pope to create his couſin, 
prince Lewis of Spain, king of the Fortunate or Canary 


lands, by which that prince had a plauſible pretext for 


raiſing men both in France and England, moſt of whom he 


delivered over to Philip's ſervice. Thoſe vigorous prepa- 


rations for war required immenſe ſums, and obliged Philip, 
zmong other oppreſſive taxes, to lay one upon ſalt, which 
is to this day called the gabelle, and was projected by Fetus 
and other foreigners. . 


In the year 1345, Edward ſent a hundred men at arms, War in 


and two hundred archers to the aſſiſtance of the count of Bretagne 
Mantfort in Bretagne; and Philip was again, by Edward, renewed. 


dehed, as his capital enemy and the uſurper of his rights, 


Both ſides appealed to the pope, who manifeſted great par- 
tiality for Philip, and juſtified his having executed the 
Breton noblemen. He likewiſe reproached Edward for the 
hoſtilities he had committed in Bretagne. Edward anſwered 
this letter, but at the ſame time invaded France with a 
ſtrong fleet and army commanded by the earls of Derby, 
Pembroke, and Oxford. Thoſe troops took Bergerac, and its 
inhabitants ſwore fealty to Edward. They likewiſe were 
ſucceſsful againſt ſome other places, but the whole was not 
worth the blood and treaſure ſpent in reducing them, ſo 
that the earl of Derby returned with little more than half 
his army to Bourdeaux, The detached actions of this 
campaign are ſcarcely worth recording; but upon the 
whole, the earl of Derby and the Engliſh were victorious. 
They received, however, a confiderable check before Blaze, 
kg the valour of the garriſon obliged them to raiſe the 
lege. 


The fucceſſes of the earl of Derby were in a great mea- Succel- 
ſure owing to the ſtraitened circumſtances of Philip, He ſes of 


F 3 | had 
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Edward's had oppreſſed his ſubjects with taxes, and lowered the 
arms. value of his coin, that he might overbid Edward with the 
princes on the continent, and this had filled his ſubjects 
wich univerſal diſcontent. No mandy was torn by public in- 
ſurrections, the people there being always averſe to the 
French government. Geoffrey de Harcourt, a Norman noble- 
man, of much the ſame turn with Robert de Arteis, had put 
himſelf under the protection of Edward, who received him 
ſo favourably that he became one of his chief favourites 
and miniſters ; ſo that the arms of Philip were divided, as 
the duke of Normandy was chiefly intent upon the reduc- 
tion of his own dutchy. Edward, on the other hand, did 
| not properly ſupport the ear] of Derby, becauſe he was en- 
gaged at this time in a project equally ambitious as unjuſt, 

| on the ſide of Flanders. | 5 
His de- The earl of Flanders had returned to his dominions, 
ſigns upon where he found a party ſufficient to counterballance that of 
Flanders. Arteville, which put the latter upon a feheme of giving 
that earldom to Edward and his family. Edward reliſhed 
it, and propoſed his ſon the famous Black Prince of Wales, 
to be count of Flanders. Artevill: promoted the deſign, but 
found that the count's return had greatly Jiminiſhed his 
authority. He ſummoned a meeting of the ſtates of Flanders 
at Ghent, where he propoſed his deſign. He gave the 
count of Flanders an option either to break with the court 
of France, or, in fact, to reſign his country to the prince of 
ales, who was along with his father to take poſſeſſion of 
of it. At the ſame time, he expatiated upon the prodi- 
gious advantages that muſt ariſe to the Flemings by being 
under the protection of fo powerful a prince as the king 
3 England, who was the true heir of the crown of 

rance. 

Where The deputies of the F/:mings, who had met with fenti- 
Arteville ments very favourable for Edward, diſliked that ſo weighty 
15 mur- a propofal fhould come from Arteville, and demanded a 
dered. month's time to give in their anſwer, that they might be 
at liberty to conſult their principals. He undertook to 
bring in the prince of Males, (though Edward was inclined 
to have renounced the project) by the common people of 
Flanders, without regard to their deputies. He prevailed in 
Bruges, and Ipres, but found a ftrong oppoſition in Ghent, 
where the town{men deteſted Arteville for his tyranny and 
murders. Eduard, while Arteville was in Gheni, had aſſigu- 
ed him a guard of five hundred Melch for the protection of 
his perſon, and Arteuille deſpiſing this precaution, relied 
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upon his popularity, ſo that he was ſurprized and murder- 

ed in an inſurrection of the citizens; upon which, Edward, | 
who had all this while a powerfu] fleet and army lying | 
upen the coaſt of Flanders, returned to England full of l 


vexation and diſappointment. 7 
I Edward 
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Edward ſtill retained his paſſion for being maſter of Flemiſh 

Flanders, and upon his arrival in England he ſtudiouſly con- deputies 
cesled rhe diſgrace he had met with, and admitted the arrive in 
Flemiſh deputies to an audience, in which they endeavoured ZEngland 
to clear themſelves from all diſaffection to Edward's perſon to excuſe 


or family, and to repreſent the tyrant Arteville, as the on] 


object of their reſentment. Edward met with a like diſ- der. 


appointment about that time. The count of Hainault being 
killed in an expedition againſt the Friſons, John of Hainault, 


uncle to Edward's queen, ſucceeded to his dominions, the 


greateſt part of which were claimed by Edward, in virtue 
of a will, which, he pretended, had been made by his 
father-in-law the late count; upon which, John of Hainault 
immediately put him ſelf under Philip's protection. 


Thc aſtaus of Zretagne ſuffered a revolution equally diſ- Progreſs 
agree to Zaward, He had ſent. over an army to the of the 
alnftznce of 142 count of Montfort, who took Dinant, but French in 
died towards the end of Septeinber. His rival Charles of Bretagne. 


Blois, rod that event by reducing great part of Bre- 
tagne; but the gallant counteſs of Montfort held out the 
places that were in her poſſeſſion with ſo much valour, that 
ſhe gave time for Edward's general the earl of Northampton 
to come to her relief. He accordingly beat the army of 
Charles de Hlois in Bretagne, and took Roch de Rien, one of 
the moſt important fortreſſes of the dutchy. By this time, 
Philip had ſucceeded in uniting the jarring parties in his 
own kingdom again{t the Englih, their common enemy, and 
the duke of Normandy marched, at the head of a hundred 
thouſand men, againſt the earl of Derby, who by his father's 
death was now become earl of Lancaſter. The latter was 
obliged to call in all the Exgliſb troops in thoſe parts, and 
to keep the field during the winter of the year 1345, but 
could not prevent the duke of Normandy from making 
himſelf maſter of Mircment, and other places, and at laſt, 
after a brave oppoſition made by the Engliſb generals, from 
forming the ſiege of Aiguillon, one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
France. The defence of the garriſon againſt the numerous 
forces who beſieged it was brave and intrepid, and the earl 
of Lancaſter, at the head of a flying army, gave vaſt inter- 
ruption to the beitegers, It is, however, reaſonable to ſup- 
_—_ that they could not have defended themſelves much 
onger, had not certain intelligence come to the French 
of a new and powerful invaſion of their kingdom under 
Edward. | | | 


That prince had dazzled the minds. of the Engliſb fo Edward 
much by the greatneſs of his claims and the Juſtre of his again in- 
actions, that he had ſucceeded in uniting the Engliſb par- vades 
liament in ſupport of his moſt ambitious views. He ap- France. 


pointed the rendezvous of his army to be at Portſmouth, 
and before he embarked he informed his ſoldiers and officers 
in a public ſpeech, that —_— teſolved either to conquer 

4 or 
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or to die, upon which they unanimouſly ſhouted that they 
were reſolved to follow their king to death itſelf. Edward's 
army did not conſiſt of above thirty-two thouſand men, 
but they were, perhaps, the braveſt and beſt provided troops 


in the world, His intention was to have landed at Bayonne . 


or Bourdeaux; but the winds proving unfavourable for either 
of thoſe ports, Geoffrey de Harcourt had leiſure to propoſe 
to Edward a ſcheme which he had Jong meditated, that of 
landing in Aormandy, where the country was more open, 
and the people better diſpoſed to receive him. 

The Feng court endeavoured to divert the blow by 
making a deſcent in their turn upon the coaſt of England, 


meditate which was to be favoured by an irruption of the Scots into 
a dient that kingdom; but this ſcheme came to nothing, and 
upon Eꝝg- Edward landed his army at la Hogue, where he ſeized 


lang. 


Edward 
takes 
Caen. 


thirty French ſhips, and received the homage of Geoffery de 
Harcourt, as one of the chief Norman noblemen. All 
France was ſtruck with conſternation at this ſudden altera- 
tion of Edward's purpoſe, which entirely diſconcerted the 
operations intended againſt England. Edward diſpoſed his 
army into three diviſions, moving in parallel lines; that on 
the right, towards the ſea, was commanded by the earl of 
Farwick; the left, towards the inland, by Geoffrey de Harcouri; 
and the center by Edward in perſon ; while the fleet under 
the earl of Huntingdon was to coaſt along, obſerving the 
motions of the army, and when needful ſupplying it with 
proviſions. Nothing could withſtand the Engliſß. The 
towns in that country were then but poorly fortified, and 
they fell into Edward's hands almoſt without reſiſtance, till 
Edibard arrived at the city of Caen, the capital of the 
Lower Nermandy. | | 

Philip, and the duke of Burgundy, beheld Edward's pro- 
greſs with great coolneſs till he laid ſiege to Caen, which 
was immenſely rich, and not a great diſtance from Paris. 
Wealth had made the inhabitants inſolent, becauſe they 
had never formed any idea of the miſeries of war. The 
count of Eu, conſtable of France, and the count of Tan- 
kerville, commanded in the place. The herald who on 


Edward's part ſummoned the town to ſurrender was treated 


with the groffeſt abuſe; upon which Edward ordered diſ- 
politions to be made for a genera] attack, The townſmen 
perſuaded the conſtable to lead them out againſt the 
Engliſb army; but the ſight of its array ſtruck them with 
ſuch terror, that they turned their backs. Five thouſand 
of them were killed, and the earl of FY/arwick's diviſion 
entered the town along with the flyers. The conſtable and 
the count were forced to ſurrender themſelves priſoners ; 


but the townſmen madly barricaded their houſes, and with 


ſuch weapons as came to their hands killed five hundred of 
Edward's beſt troops. Edward, who was naturally haughty 
and choleric, would have puniſhed their frenzy in the moſt 

| exemplary 
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exemplary manner had he not been diverted by the earneſt 
interpoſition of Harcourt, which ſaved the lives of the in- 


| habitants, but could- not preſerve the town from being 


lundered of an immenſe booty, which was put on board 


| the Engliſh fleet, together with the conftable and the count 
of Tankerville, and three hundred of the richeſt burghers, 
| and ſixty knights. Edward, without amuſing himſelf with 
| beſieging the caſtle of Caen, which ſtill held out, proceed- 
ed through the biſhoprics of Lizieux, and Evreux, towards 
Rouen itſelf, the capital of all Normandy. | 

| Edward's exploits at Caen had alarmed Philip, who was Philis 
then buſied in drawing together his army. He ordered the xaiſes a 
bridges upon the Seine between Paris and Rouen to be broken 


down, and he himſelf marched with the army he had col- 


lected to Rouen. Thoſe precautions ſaved the capital of againſt 
Franc. vom falling into the hands of Edward, who, unable him. 
to crui> the Seine, ravaged the adjacent country, and 


marched towards Paris, fo near as Poiſſy. It is probable, that 


| Philip ſuffered Edward thus to advance almoſt to the ſuburbs 


of Paris, that he might cut off his retrcat, and finiſh the 


| war by the total deſtruction of the Engliſb army. He kept | 


pace, on the oppoſite banks of the Seine, in a line with that 
of Edward, and aſſembled an other army at St. Dennis, 
under the command of the old king of Bohemia, and John 


of Hainault, He then took poſt at Pontoiſe, and hearing that 
| Edward was determined at all events to paſs the Seine, he 


ordered the St. Dennis army to join him, that the diſpute 
might be determined by a general engagement. The truth 
is, Edward, brave as he was, had not taken his meaſures 
ſo well as Philip had done. He had indeed made a ſplendid 
march, but reaped nothing by it but plunder, and the 


| pleaſure of deſolating a defenceleſs country, while he ſaw 
bis enemy ready to attack him, at the head of a hundred 


thouſand men, in a country every where interſected by 
rivers, and himſelf and his troops in danger of periſhing for 
want of proviſions. | 
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Philip, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his numbers, His won- 


ſtil] kept on the defenſive; but, that the ſpirits of his people gerfyl 
paſſage of 


might not flag, he ſent repeated challenges to Edward to 


fight him. Thoſe kind of challenges, at that time, ſeldom theSamme. 


or ever meant any thing more than for one general to invite 
another to quit ſome advantageous fituation. Edward 
looked upen thoſe of Philip in that light ; he pretended 


that he was as eager as Philip could be to fight, but was 


not to be directed by his encmy as to time and place. 
Edward's true intention at this time, was to ſecure his re- 
treat to Flanders; but finding the bridges upon the Somme 
broken down, the oppoſite banks lined with twelve thou- 
ſand men, and the French army under Philip in his rear, it 
is probable, he and his army muſt have been deſtroyed had 
not a Norman peaſant, for the ſake of a large reward, wo 
| | covere 
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covered a ford at a place called Oy/mont, below Abbeville. 


Edward marched thither and found it practicable ; but 


Godmar de Fay, who commanded twelve thouſand French 


on the oppolite bank, having diſcovered his deſign, preſent- 


ed himſelf to oppoſe him. | 

The affairs of Edward were now deſperate, as the van 
of the French army under Philip, was in ſight. Edward 
drew up his army in three diviſions, commanded by himſelf, 
the ear! of Warwick, and Geoffrey de Harcourt. After a 


moſt animated diſpute, in which the French under de Fay 


Hearrives 
at Crotoy. 


ſhewed great courage and intrepidity, Edward gained the 
ſhore, chiefly by the ſtrength and dexterity of his E:g/:h 
archers, who overmatched the Genozſe croſs-bows, which 
before that day were looked upon to be the beſt of any in 
the world. Even after the Engliſhb troops had paſſed the 
river, the diſpoſitions which had been made by de Fay were 
ſo excellent, that nothing but the moſt vigorous exertion of 
Engliſb valour could have enabled Edward to proceed, but 
at laſt, he forced the enemy to retreat precipitately towards 
Abbeville. | 

In the mean while, the van of the army under Philip 
had attacked the rear of Edward's army in its paſſage, but 
before the main body could be brought up, the tide flowed 
in, which rendered it impractabie for the French generals 
to croſs the river. All that Philip could do was to draw off 


towards Abbeville, after tracing the march of Edward for 


fifty miles by the flames of French houſes ſet on fire by the 
Engliſh, Upon Edward's arrival at Crotoy he found ſome 
ſhips laden with proviſions, which brought a ſeaſonable 
relief to his harrailed army, and marching three leagues 
into Ponthieu he took up a ſtrong camp near the wood of 
Creſjy, between Abbeville and Heſdin, where, in a council 


of war, it was reſolved to fight the French army if it ſhould 


He is fol- 
followed 
by Philip 
with a 
hundred 
thouſand 
men, 


The bat- 


tle of 


Cre. 


advance. 

Philip, exaſperated by the diſgraces and loſſes he had ſeen 
but could not prevent, advanced in the purſuit with too 
great fury, depending upon the number and ſpirit of his 
troops, who now conſidered the Engliſb as ſo many wild 
beaſts taken in their toils. Philip having left Abbeville, ſent 
a party to reconnoitre the Fnp2l:jh army, which they found 
to be poſted with great judgment, and underſtood that their 
ſtrength and ſpirits had been refreſhed by plenty of pro- 
viſions. The wiſeſt of the French officers were for giving 
their troops a day's repoſe ; but Philip, though ſenſible of 
the juſtneſs of that advice, found it was too late to be 
followed, for he had already drawn up his army in order of 
battle. He gave the command of the van, which was 
compoſed of his croſs-bows, to Doria, and Grimaldi, two 
Genocſe commanders; his brother, the count of Alengon, 
commanded the middle line, and himſelf the rear. Th 
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The Engliſh army, in like manner, was drawn up in three 
diviſions, the firſt commanded by the young prince of Wales, 
who had under him the earls of Y/arwick, Harcourt, and 


Chandois, with the flower of the Engliſb officers. The earls 


of Northampton, and Arundel, commanded the ſecond line, 
and Edward himſelf the third. As to the number on both 


| tives, it is generally agreed that the French army conſiſted 


of a hundred thouſand men, and that of the Engliſb thirty 


thouſanci ; but all of them trained to arms, and under ex- 


ce!'ent ci{ſcipline. Some French writers have informed us, 
tha Fdwaid carried with him a train of artillery which he 
made uie of that day; but that is highly improbable, be- 
cauſe he certainly would have made uſe of it in the paſſage 
at Oy/mont, where it would have been far more effectual 
than his long bows; nor does it appear that Philip, though 
he had much better conveniencies for tranſporting artillery 
than Zdward, had carried any along with him, notwith- 
ſtanding it is certain, that the French were then no ſtrangers 
to the of uſe cannon. 5 | 

The French army, though its officers were brave even to 
afault, was commanded by men who had no true notions 
of ſubordination either civil or military, all of them con- 
tending for the poſt of honour, Philip probably changing 
his mind, and propoling not to fight that day, ordered them 
to halt, but their ardour impelled them forwards. A rain 
that had fallen had wetted the ſtrings of the Genee/e croſs- 
bows, ſo as to render ſome uſeleſs, and to damage them 
all; but the Exgliſh archers had ſecured both their bows and 
ſtrings with covers, and when the 3 attacked the di- 
viſion under the prince of //ales, they ſuffered ſuch ſlaughter, 
that they were driven back on their ſecond line, command- 
ed by the earl of Alengon, This occaſioned a great con- 
fuſion, which was ſo critically improved by the prince of 
Wales, that the French cavalry, of which their ſecond line 
conſiſted, opened to the right and left, and flanked the great 
battalion of the Engliſb archers; but by this motion they 
put it out of Philip's power to ſupport them. The counts 
of Al:ncon, and Blois, the duke of Lorrain, and the dauphin 


of Vienne did wonders, and the Engliſh column muſt have 


been cut 1n pieces, notwithſtanding the progidies of valour 
exerted by the prince of Vales, had not the earls of Arundel 
and Northampton ſapported it with a body of troops from 
the ſecond line, which was thereby ſo weakened, that 
Philip was now at liberty to pour in forces to his brother's 
aſſiſtance. | 


75 


Both French and Engliſb hiſtorians have concurred in tell- Obſerva- 


ing us that Edivard, who had kept his own diviſion un- tion on 


touched, was, during this hot engagement, cooly obſerving Edward's 
it from an eminence in the neighbourhood, and that when conduct. 


the ear] of //arwwict ſent to apprize him of his ſon's danger, 
he ſaid, he knew his boy, and deſired him to fight on, 


that 


% 
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that he might win his ſpurs and the whole glory of the day: 
If Edward behaved in that manner, while the fortune of the 
day was even inclining againſt his ſon, without moving to 
his relief, we can conſider him in no better light than that 
of a fortunate madman. However fond he might be of his 
ſon's glory, we cannot imagine that he would have riſked. 
the ruin of himſelf and his army, to maintain ſo chimerical 
a point of honour, and therefore we conclude that the 
anſwer was invented after the victory had fallen to the 
Engliſh, and never having been diſavowed by Edward, it has 
become current with poſterity. 
The Be this as it will, it is certain, that young Edward with the 
French officers and troops under him ſeemed to receive new ſpirits 
totally from the danger they were in of being utterly defeated. 
defeated. All their ſecond line had now joined them, and Philip, who 
performed every duty of an able general and a brave man, 
redoubled his efforts to cruſh them with numbers. He led 
up his battalions in perſon, and fought with vaſt courage, 
Every thing was againſt the Engliſh, but that determined 
courage and bodily ſtrength which ever has, and probably 


ever will, render them victorious when ſingly oppoſed to of 

the French. This at laſt prevailed. The braveſt of the ve 

French generals were killed, Philip, was carried wounded fr 

out of the field of battle, and the rout of the French be- MW ab 

came general. Before the victory was complete it was dark, of 

and Edward 3 up prodigious fires of dry wood, which de 

not only directed his ſoldiers in their purſuit, but diſcover- A 

ed the glory they had won. re 

Authors differ as to the number of the ſlain that day; but at 

it is allowed, that on the part of the EZng/i/h, no perſon of e 

diſtinction was loſt but three knights, and one eſquire. This fe 

we look upon as a proof that the diſpute between the two ſce 

armies had not been ſo equal as hiſtorians have repreſented pe 

it. Tt was for the credit of both nations that their troops ha 

1 mould be thought to have behaved well; but we think it of 
q abſurd to imagine, that in an engagement of ſo long conti- I 
9 nuance, there ſhould be ſo great a diſproportion of loſs on ſw 
10 both ſides, as both were equally well armed, and equally ot! 
1 reſolute. Upon the whole, we cannot believe that the are 
danger and toils of the Engliſb in acquiring this victory was of 
ſo great as they have been repreſented by hiſtorians. {tr 


Lofs of As to the loſs of the French in this firſt day's fight, it 
the French confiſted of the counts of Alengon, (who ee very ey. 
bravely) Blois, Flanders, Auxerre, and the dukes of Lorrain, qu 
and Burgundy, all of them of the blood royal of France, as 
The brave old king of Bohemia, the greateſt and moſt ſuc- an 
ceſsful warriour of this age, though blind, ordered his the 
knights attendants to lead. him into -the thickeſt of the 
battle, and to poſt him ſo as that he might exchange a few 
blows with the prince of Wales; but he was laid dead on vel 
the ſpot. Authors ſpeak likewiſe of a king of . wh 
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OF THE WORLD. | | 
who fell on the fide of the French in this battle. The 


marquis Charles, afterwards emperor of Germany, and fon to 
| the king of Bohemia, who had a conſiderable poſt under Philip, 
was wounded in three places, and forced to retire out of 
| the battle. As to Philip, he behaved with ſo much reſolu- 


tion, that John of Hainault, was obliged to lay hold of his 
horſe and carry him out of the held. In ſhort, the whole 
of the French loſs amounted to eleven princes, fourſcorce 


bannerets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred gentle- 


men at arms, four thouſand ſquires who rode on horieback, 
and thirty thouſand common ſoldiers. So great a ſlaughter 


| in an age when defenſive armour was ſo much in uſe ſeems 


almoſt incredible, and can only be accounted for by a re- 
ſolution both parties had taken of giving no quarter. Some 


have endeavoured to juſtify Edward, if he iſſued ſuch 

| orders, by the great danger he and his army mult have in- 

| curred, had he been encumbered with priſoners. We 

3 however, that the loſs here mentioned was that of 

both days. | | 

Philip, that ſay exhibited, in his conduct, all the power Tafatua- 
aſſionate and preſumptuous by nature, he tion of 

| yentured a battle, when he ought to have reſted and re- Philip. 

| freſhed his army. He truſted to undiſciplined, ungovern- 


of infatuation. 


able numbers ; and the havghty treatment which the count 
of Alengon gave the Genoeſe when they. were firſt repulſed, 
deprived the French of the ſervice of that uſeful body. 
Add to all thoſe conſiderations, Philip fighting before the 


reinforcements which he knew where on their march, and 
at hand to join him, were arrived. Edward had intelli- 


ence of this, and lay with his troops under arms upon the 
eld of battle the whole night. Next day preſented freſh 


| ſcenes of laughter. The French reinforcements had been 
| perſuaded that the battle which was fought on Friday would 


have been deferred till the following day, and two bodies 
of them had arrived near the camp. Of one of thoſe bodies, 
which conſiſted of militia, ſeven thouſand were put to the 
ſword by the Engliſh, who were favoured by a miſt. The 
other was far more conſiderable, and commanded by the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, and the grand prior of France; and 
of them few eſcaped being cut in pieces, as were ſeveral 
ſtraggling detachments. 


The victory of Creſſy, though one of the moſt glorious Progreſs 
ever obtained, was, upon the main, of no deciſive conſe- of the 
quence to Edward, who inſtead of purſuing Philip to Paris, Engliſh in 


as that prince apprehended he would, continued his march, France. 


and deſtroyed. the country to the gates of Bologne, till on 

the ſeventh of September 1 340, he formed the ſiege of Calais 

by ſea and land, his Engliſb ſhips, commanded by the earl 

of Huntington, conſiſting of ſeven hundred and thirty-eight 

veſſels. As to Philip, he ordered the duke of Normanay, 

who had been all this time carrying on the ſiege of a 
N wit 
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vaſt loſs, immediately to return to Paris with his army, 
The earl of Lancaſter, and lord Walter Mauny, who had 
defended the place, then united their troops, paſſed the 
Garonne, took and burned a vaſt number of places, and 
proceeded with ſuch rapidity of conqueſt as ſeemed to take 
from the French all power of reſiſtance. This glorious 


by the taking of Poitiers, which on account of its largeneſs, 
he was obliged to leave ungarriſoned; after which, he put 
his army into winter quarters at Bourdeauux. 
Edward John de Vienne was governor of Calais, when Edward 
turns the made the moſt amazing diſpoſitions that age had ſeen, for 
fiege of beſieging it. Deſpairing of carrying it by ſtorm, as brave 
Calais as his army was, he turned the ſiege into a regular blockade, 
into a in hopes of reducing it by famine. With this view he de- 
blockade. ſolated all the country round. He formed his camp into a 
city; the tents were covered huts; regular ſtreets, where 
open markets were held, ran from one end of the camp to 
the other, and it was ſurrounded by fortifications againſt all 
attacks, almoſt as ſtrong as thoſe of Calais itſelf. Philip 
having reached Paris, was joined by the duke of Normandy, 
'and was ſoon at the head of another army of a hundred 
thouſand men, intending to raiſe the ſiege of Calais. When 
he approached Edward's camp he quickly ſaw how in- 
effectual his attempt muſt be. He had carried with him 
the famous Or:famme, from the church of St. Dennis, nor 
did the defeat he received at Creſſy abate his preſumption, 
He ſent meſſengers and trumpets to the Engliſb camp, 
where they found a ready admittance, but were amazed to 
fee that it contained not only all the conveniencies of a 
well policed city, but all the magnificence of a ſplendid 
court. Being introduced into Edward's preſence, they 
found him and his queen giving audience to the cardinals 
of Clermont and Naples, whom the pope had appointed to 
mediate under him for a peace. Ihe cardinals proved no 
more ſucceſsful than the meſſengers, for Edward diſmiſſed 


His the leaſt ſatisfaction. As to the meſſengers, they chal- 
anſwer to Jenged Edward in their maſter's name to a battle, but 
Philip's Edward cooly anſwered, that his buſineſs was to take 
challenge. Calais and not to fight Philip. 5 
| It was with the utmoſt difficulty that the latter could 
keep his great army together. He had eſtabliſhed a chamber 
of reſumption, by which he had raiſed ſome money upon 
the eſtates of thoſe who had committed malverſations in 
their offices, or had been guilty of peculation or robbing 
the public. He had ſqueezed conſiderable ſums out of the 
| uſurious Lombards ; but above all, the aſſemblies of the 
| ſtates, to their immortal honour, ſupplied him freely and 
i generouſly, though all he could raiſe was inſufficient for 
Wo his purpoſes, 7 
| One 


campaign was cloſed on the part of the earl of Lancaſter 
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One of the great objects in diſpute between Philip and The 
Edward was, the marriage which the latter had propoſed count of 
between his daughter the princeſs Iſabella, and the young Flanders 
impriſog- 
court, and who was but fifteen years of age. Though the ed, 


earl of Flanders, who had been educated at the Fren 


Flemings in general were fond of the match, yet a ſtop was 
put to it by the duke of Brabant forming a ſtrong party in 


| Flanders, and offering to bring that country over to Philip's 


intereſt, provided he would agree to the young ear] marry- 


ing his daughter. Zdward hearing of this project, counter- 


acted it ſo ſucceſsfully, that when the ſtates of Flanders 
met, no member among them was found bold enough to 
ſtand up for the French, or the Brabant intereſt. The young 


prince was reſtored to his country, but declared, that how- 


ever fond his ſubjects were of the match, he never would 
marry the daughter of any man who owed him his father's 
life. The Flemings were ſo offended at this declaration, 


open and generous as it was, that they confined the young 


prince to Courtray. There he ſoon learned that his impri- 


ſonment was owing to his openneſs, and pretending to be 


perfectly well diſpoſed to the match, the young princeſs 


was conducted by her father and mother, and a magnificent 
| equipage, to the abbey of Berg. They were met there by eſcapes to 
the count, and even the marriage day was fixed ; but he Paris. 


found means, on pretext of hawking, to eſcape to Paris, 
where, according to Philip's views, he married the Brabant 


| princeſs. The Flemings were exaſperated into fury at this 


event. They beſieged Bethune, as the duke of Normandy 


did Caſſel, but neither of the places were taken, and the 


duke put his troops into winter quarters for the year 1347. 


The uncommon rancour which then prevailed between The 
the Engliſh and the French, was chiefly owing to a cauſe blockade 
which has never been ſufficiently explained by the French of Calais 
hiſtorians. The Englihh parliament, was by no means fond formed 


of Edward's French expeditions, on account of the vaſt ex- 
pence attending them. Tt is doubtful, if, even after the 
battle of Creſſy, they could have been perſuaded to raiſe the 
neceſſary ſupplies for continuing the war, if the Englih 
miniſters had not laid before the parliament an indenture 
between Philip and the Normans for the conqueſt of Eng- 
land, under the duke of Normandy. Though we are far 


from vouching for the authenticity of this inſtrument, yet 


it is certain, that a new conqueſt of England was a project 
that had been long talked of at the court of France, and 
the diſcovery, whether true of falſe, had all the effect which 
the Engliſh miniſtry intended, by inſpiring the people of 
England with ſo irreconcileable averſion to the French, that 
they gave their king liberal ſupplies for the war. Edward 
was thereby ens to continue the ſiege of Calais, which, 


according to our beſt information, was, before the uſe of 


artillery, the ſtrongeſt place in Europe, if not in the world; 


and 
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and bravely defended by the French. The ſoil was im- 
proper for playing the engines againſt the walls, and -the 
fituation' of the camp was ſo boggy, that Edward had loſt 
a prodigious number of men by diſeaſes. Notwithſtanding 
all his precautions by ſea, thirty Norman velilels had thrown 
proviſions into the place; but Zdward found means at laſt, 
to block it up ſo effectually, that it was plain it muſt be 
reduced by famine, if not relieved by Philip's army, which 
{till lay in the neighbourhood. = 

It is hard to ſay what the event of Philip's attempt might 
have been, had not his friend and vaſſal Charles of Blois, 
been beaten and taken priſoner by the Engliſb army under 
the counteſs of Montfort, Charles himſelf being wounded, 
was ſent priſoner to England, and all the Lower Normandy 
fell into the hands of the counteſs. It happened by an un- 
uſual concurrence of circumſtances, that the wife of Charles 
was the rival of the counteſs of Montfort, not only in 
dominion, but in ſpirit and courage, and collecting toge- 
ther the remains of her huſband's army, ſhe put herſelf at 
its head. All this while hoſtilities were going on in the 
neighbourhood of Calais, but ſo much to the diſadvantage 


of the French, though Philip behaved very bravely, that he 


Miſeries 
of the 
Califians. 


was, as his laſt reſource, obliged to apply once more to the 
Pope's legate for ſetting on foot a negotiation, which was 
agreed to by Edward, probably only with a view of gaining 
time. The commiſſioners for Philip were the dukes of Bur- 
undy and Bourbon, Lewis of Savoy, and John of Hainault. 
Thoſe for Edward were the earls of Northampton, and 
Derby, lord Walter Mauny, and another nobleman. During 
the dependency of this negotiation, Edward ſent Philip the 
following letter, which he had intercepted from the citizens 
of Calais, and addreſſed to their king. 
* Know, dread Sir, that your people in Calais, have 


eaten their horſes, dogs, and even rats; now nothing re- 


mains for them to live upon, unleſs they eat one another. 


Wherefore great Sir, if we have not ſpeedy ſuccour, the 


town is loſt, and we are all refolved, if we are not relieved, 


to ſally forth, and die by our enemies with honour, rather 


Obſtinacy It is amazing, that notwi 


than to die within the walls by famine ; and God grant 
you power to render to us, or our heirs, according to our 


ſufferings in your ſervice.” 


chſtanding all the humiliating 


of Philip. blows Philip had received, the conferences that were till 


continued on foot proved ineffectual through his obſtinacy ; 
for he would agree to give up nothing to Edward but the 
dutchy of Guienne, and the county of Ponthieu, which were 
in a manner already in his pofleflion. Philip, at this time, 
was eneamped in fight of the Caliſſans, and ſtill had hopes, 
through the great diminution of Edward's army by ſickneſs, 
of relieving them. £Zaward, to take from him all expecta- 
tions of that kind, brought before the harbour ſhips pts 
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with cannon, and was ſupplied with a reinforcement from 
England. This determined the fate of Calais, after a ſiege 
of twelve months. Philip retired with loſs and precipita- 
tion towards Amiens through Picardy; and the Caliſians 


offered to capitulate for their lives and liberties. 


This is one of the conjunctures in which hiſtory wiſhes 


| ſhe could draw a veil over the memories of the great ſo as 
not to conceal thoſe of the worthy; Edward looked upon 
the Caliſians as rebels. He conſidered the duties they had 
* ſo bravely diſcharged towards their ſovereign and their 
country, as reſulting from obſtinacy and treaſon, and he re- 
! fuſed to grant the unhappy Frenchmen any terms, unleſs fix 
of their principal citizens ſhould throw themſelves at his 
feet with halters about their necks. Euſtace de St. Pierre, 
one of the moſt confiderable citizens, and three others, 
nobly devoted themſelves to the glorious ſervice; and the 
number was quickly complete. T 
in their ſhirrs with halters round their necks, and he ordered 
them to be beheaded ; a circumſtance which implies ſome 


hey appeared before him 


inconſiſtency in the narrative. The prince of Hales, and 


| Edward's lords, interceded for them; but Edward continu- 
ed, or pretended to continue inflexible. The lord Halter 
| Mauny, his moſt conſiderable general, who had managed 
| the negotiation, threw himſelf at his feet, and implored him, 
though he had no pity for the Caliſians, to have ſome for his 
| own glory. Edward remained ſeemingly inexorable till the 
| queen embraced his knees, and Edward reſigned the pri- 


ſoners to her. She ordered them into her own tent, to 


{ be refreſhed and new cloathed, and to receive ſome money. 


81 


The 
charge of 
barbarity 
againſt 
Edward 
examined, 


Though we have, on the faith of the beſt evidences of the Calais 
time, related this tranſaction as they report it, yet we can furrend- 


by no means think that Eduard ever was ferious in his re- 
E ſolution that the fix illuſtrious Caliſans ſhould be put to 


death, It is true, he might think an appearance of ſuch 
cruelty might be neceſſary for the ſtate of his affairs, and 
in this he undoubtedly ſhewed himſelf to be an able politi- 


cian. As he had taken to himſelf the title of king of France, 


ercd, 


it would have been abſurd if he had not acted as ſuch, and 


the cruel orders he gave were the moſt effectual for per- 
ſuading his other French ſubjects that he was in earneſt, 
The granting the lives of the Caliſſans to the ſupplications 


of the queen, and not to his fon and other officers, was 


likewiſe lighly proper, as they were no other than fellow 
ſubjects with the Caliſians; add to this, that the queen had 
a kind of a right to ſuch a conceſſion, as ſhe had juſt come 
w—_ from defeating David king of Scotland and taking him 
priſoner. | 

Calais was too important an acquiſition to England for 
Edward not to improve it to the full. He laid John de 
Vienne, and the other French officers that remained in it under 


Vor. XI. with 


arreſt; declaring that his intention was to people it entirely 
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with his Engliſh ſubjects. If farther proof was wanting 
that Edibard meant only to eſtabliſh his claim to the crown 


of France by the orders he had given againſt the ſix victims, 
his behaviour towards the remaining Caliſians would be 
ſufficient. He ordered them ſuch plenty of victuals and 
drink that three hundred of them were ſurfeited to death, but 
the reſt, being ſufficiently refreſhed, were ordered to leave 
the place; but to be well entertained and guarded till they 
arrived at the caſtle of Guiſnes. Thus Calais was evacuated 
of all its French inhabitants but one prieft, and two old 
men, whom Edward ordered to be retained to point out the 
conſtitution and boundaries of the place, which ſoon be- 
came a flouriſhing colony of Engliſb, and continued ſo for 
above two hundred years. After the reduction of Calais, 
the pope's legate, the cardinal of Cæcilius, propoſed a truce, 
which was agreed to and continued till the ninth of uh 
next. year, to the mutual ſatisfaction of both kings, 
Edward's finances being in terrible diſorder, and his Engliſb 
ſubjects diſcontented at the vaſt number of their fellow 
ſubjects who had periſhed in his French expeditions. 

The truce which bad been concluded comprehended 
Scotland, Flanders, Gaſcony, and Bretagne, but it was ill 
obſerved between the rival ladies in the laſt mentioned 


treachery. country. The country from Paris to the ſea and beyond 


the Loire was rendered a deſert; a famine and plague pre- 
vailed, and the diſtreſt ſituation of his country touched the 
heart of Geoffrey de Harcourt fo ſenſibly, that he threw him- 
ſelf with a handkerchief twiſted like a halter about his neck 
at the feet of Philip, who raiſed and forgave him. The 
plague having communicated itſelf to England, both kings 
thought proper to prolong the truce for three years. Edward 
had named an excellent officer, a native of Pavia, one 
Aimery, to command in Calais, and Geoffrey de Charni, com- 
manded in chief all Philip's troops in Picardy. Charnt 
tempted Aimery with a promiſe of thirty thouſand. crowns 
of gold to deliver up the place to hime Aimery diſcloſed 
Charm's propoſal to Edward, who ordered him to take the 
money, and to ſeem to agree to Charni's terms; but in 
the mean time, he privately introduced himfelf and his 
fon the prince of Males, into the dungeon of the place, in 
order to receive the French party that was to take poſſeſſion 
of it, and which was to have been ſupported by Charn:, at 
the head of twenty thouſand men. The advanced party 
were taken priſoners. Charni found he was betrayed, and 
the Engliſh with the king and the prince of Wales, in diſ- 
guiſed armour, at their head, attacked: the main body under 
Chari, who, though he behaved like a gallant officer, was 


£qward's at laſt beaten. In this conflict, Edward ſingled out Eu/tace 


courage 


de Ribaumont, eſteemed the ſtrongeſt and the braveſt knight 


and gene- in France, as the object of his arms. Ribaumont twice beat 
rofity= the king down, but was conquered. at laſt, and taken Lo 
| | Ones 
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if he died without heirs, to leave his dominions to the royat 


| Philip prevailed with the lady to marry his grandſon Charles, 


very prince who had deprived him of his miſtreſs. This 


| ſmitten with her charms that he married her himſelf, as 


OF THE WORED. $3 
fonet by Edward, who was ſo far from treating him as a 
traitor, that he,entertained both him and Charn, (who was 
a priſoner likewiſe,) at night, with a magnificent ſupper, 
and placed upon R:baumont's head with his own hand a 
chaplet of pearls, in acknowledgment of his being the 
hardieſt of all the French knights. h 
We dare not venture to ſay that Philip was actually con- Philip 
ſcious of Charni's deſign; but it is difficult to conceive how acquires 
one of his private ſubjects could afford to lofe ſo conſidera- Da»phing 
ble a ſum, (which actually was paid to Aimery) and to to his 
raiſe an army of twenty thouſand men. Be that as it will, family, 
Philip diſclaimed all knowledge of the matter, and no i- 
fraction of the truce enſued on either ſide. Philip therefore 
reſumed the proſecution of an affair which he had had long 
at heart. The dauphin of Vienne had repeated his promiſe, 


family of France; but having an inclination to re-marry, he 
intended to eſpouſe the duke of Bourbon's daughter, when 


ſon to the duke of Normandy. Upon this, the dauphin; 
who ſeems not to have been of a ſound brain, abandoned 
the world, and bequeathed his territories to Charles, the 


was a valuable acquiſition to the royal family of France. 
Dauphiny, ſo caꝛled from its princes having taken a dolphin 
for their arms, had been part of the kingdom of Arles, and 
conſequently the emperor of Germany inſiſted upon its be- 
ing a fief of the empire; but the longeſt ſword proved, at 
Iaft, that it was not. Philip likewiſe advanced a ſum to the 
king of Majorca, who was of the houſe of Arragon (the 
ſame perhaps, who is ſaid to have been killed at the battle 
of Crefſ) and who had mortgaged to him the provinces of 
Roufil an, and Cerdagne. | | 
hilip, towards the latter end of his life, propoſed a His deat 
marriage between his ſon and the princeſs Blanche, ſiſter to 

Charles the wicked king of Navarre; but being then a 
widower, he no ſooner ſaw her perſon than he was fo 


his ſon did the counteſs of Boulogne, widow to the count of 
Artois, The ſhort remainder of Philip's reign was conſum- 
ed in rejoicings ; but he was now fifty ſeven years of age, 
and his new queen was ſcarcely feventeen, ſo that the 
reader can ſcarcely be ſurprized that He did not ſurvive his 
marriage a year; for he died on the twenty-ſecond of 
Auguſt, in the twenty-third year of his reign, leaving his 
queen, who died ſoon after, big with child. | 
As to Philip's character, it undoubtedly would have been and cha- 
much greater than it is, had he not lived cotemporary with rafter. 
Edward. He could not defend his crown againſt fo power- 
ful a prince, and make the acquiſitions he did, without im- 
menſe' ſums, for which he 8 obliged to load his people, 
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to whom his haughty temper had rendered him odious, 


His ſubjects had given him the title of Fortunate, which can 
be only underſtood of his ſucceeding to the French crown, 
and of his not having been reduced, even lower than he 
was, by the prevailing arms of England. But though his 


people were impoveriſhed and harraſſed during his reign, 


Acceſſion 
of John 
to the 
throne, 


He puts 
to death 
the con- 
ſtable of 
Ea, 


with courage, and o 


they behaved with invincible loyalty, which his misfortunes 
did not abate. The royal prerogative of France, during his 
reign, obtained a confiderable addition of ſtrength by the 
introduction of writs of error, which are of the ſame nature 
with the Eng/i/h ſtatute of premnire, and were intended 
to be checks upon the eccleſiaſtical and inferior courts, who 
by their decrees or proceedings invaded any part of the royal 
authority. 
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J ha, ſurnamed the Good. 


E 1. RY circumftance promiſed the people of France 
happineſs under this prince. He was forty years of 
age at the time'of wy acceſſion. He had commanded armies 

ten with ſucceſs, and he had managed 
negotiations with addreſs and wiſdom. He had a fon, Charles, 
the ſame who lately became dauphin of Vienne, whom, at 
the time of his coronation, he knighted, with his ſecond ſon 
Lewis, afterwards count of Anjou, and his third ſon 17 4 
duke of Orleans, and Philip, duke of Burgundy, ſon to the 
queen conſort. When this ceremony was over, he ordered 
Ralph de Brienne, count of Eu and Guiſnes, to be arrefted 
and executed without any form of trial. This nobleman 
had ſucceeded his father as conftable of France, and being, 
as we have ſeen, made priſoner in Bretagne, he had been 
detained, ever fince, captive in England, where an exor- 
bitant ſum, no leſs than eighty thouſand crowns, had been 
deinanded for his ranſom. He had made ſeveral ſhort viſits 
into France, to raiſe (as he alledged) the money; but John 


ſuſpecting, and indeed with reaſon, that he was in treaty 


with Edward for his county of Guiſnes, put him to death in 
the inhuman manner we have related. His execution ſtruck 
the Freach with horror, and the king poorly pleaded in 
excuſe the miſeries from which France might have been 
delivered had Robert of Artois, and Geoffrey de Harcourt been 
treated in the ſame manner, He gave the conftable's ſword 
to Charles de la Cerda, who as we have already ſhewn,. was 
deſcended from St. Lewts ; the county of Eu to Fohn de 


 Artais, the fon of Robert, and the county of Guiſnes to 


Falter de Brienne, who had married the daughter of the 
deceaſed, and who was afterwards conſtable of France. 
Though thoſe perſons were all them of high quality, yet 
their not having been diſtinguiſhed for any public ſervices 
encreaſed the diicontent of the nobility. | 
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| Neſte, fell into Gaſcony, which he over-ran as far as St. 


an £nglihh priſoner in the place, and had obferved its weak- 
nels. Moſt probably, = acquiſition was owing to a 
3 I 
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Jahn ſaw them diſſatisfied, and endeavoured to put them and in- 
in good humour by a profuſion of court diverſions, and the ſtitutes 
inſtitution of a new order, called that of the ſtar, in imi- a new 
tation of Edward's order of the garter. Before the death of order. 
the late king, negotiations had been ſet on foot at Avignon 
and Boulogne, for concluding a definitive treaty between 
France and England; but they were ſoon broken off. The 
war between the two fair competitors in Bretagne went on 
notwithſtanding the truce, with inceſfant fury; and the 
brave Deagworth, who commanded the. Engliſh auxiliaries in 
the ſervice of the counteſs of Montfort, was killed in an 
ambuſcade ; upon which the earl of Lanca/ter took from the \ 
French a great number of caſtles, and burnt the ſuburbs of 
Tholouſe. Edward would have ſupported him in perſon had 
he not been re'olved to chaſtiſe the Spaniards, who in fa- 
vour of the French had committed many inſults and rob- 
beries upon the Engliſb navigation. For..this purpoſe he 
embarked with his ſon, and his chief nobility, at Sandwich, 
and went with a well appointed fleet to ſeek that of Spain, 
which was then reckoned the beſt in Europe. He defeated 
it after an obſtinate and bloody engagement. | | 

By degrees the war revived between the French and the 
Engliſh; nor had the peace ever been properly obſerved. 

The French had formed a kind of blockade againſt Calais, 
and its governor Sir John Beauchamp, was killed in an ex- 
curſion he made in the neighbourhood, but his ſucceffor 
dir Robert Harley, avenged his death by ſignal devaſtations 
of the country, Edward, who certainly had gone great 
lengths in his baxrgaia with the late conſtabie, ſent his ſon, 
the duke of Lancaſter with an army, which ravaged the 
coaſts of Artoiſe, and Picardy, took Eftaples, Fauquenberg, 
and Terauenne, in which laſt place they put the inhabitants 
to the ſword for their obſtinate defence, He then carried 
deſolation to the gates of St. Omers, and returned laden with 
plunder to Calais. To revenge this inſult, the marſhal (for 
that order had been for ſome time inſtituted in France) du 


2m de Angeli; but he was defeated and taken priſoner by 
ir Malter Bently, though St. John de Angeli was ſo poorly 
garriſoned that it fell eaſily into the hands of the French. 

This loſs was more than compenſated by the acquiſition Cu:/zrs 
of Guiſnes, a place which in a manner covered the garriſon ſurpriſed 
of Calais. Edward had never loſt fight of the bargain he by the 
made with the conſtable, and though diſappointed, he Exgliſb. 
charged Aimery, who ſtill commanded in Calais, to take 
every opportunity of becoming maſter of the place. Some 
ſay, that Aimery corrupted Baucouray, the lieute nant-go- 
vernor, who had been appointed by the conſtable; and 
others, that it was taken by one Lancaſter, who had been 
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mixture of treachery and ſurprize. Charles de Blois was all 
this time a priſoner in England, and e with 


Edward about the terms of his ranſom. he queen of 

England befriended him, and was at the head of a party 

who wanted to perſuade Edward to drop the protection of 

the Montfort party, to marry his daughter to Charles, and 

to accept of a very large ſum from him and his family, 

Edward was inclining to agree to thoſe terms, when the earl 

of Derby remonſtrated ſo Wo againſt the diſgrace and 
diſhonour that muſt attend them, that all the queen obtain- 

ed was, that Charles ſhould give up his two ſons as hoſtages 

til] his ranſom was diſcharged, i 

Their John reproached Edward for taking poſſeſſion of Guiſnes, 
attempt and thereby breaking the truce. Edward dryly anſwered, 
upon Se. ** That he had learned from the late king of France in his 
Omers un- bargain about Calais with Aimery, that a truce was no other 
ſucceſoful. than a traficking time, and that it was not broken by buy- 
ä ing or ſelling towns.” Aimery ſeems in fact to have been 
fitted for ſurpriſes of that nature. He was very brave in 

his perſon, and encouraged by his ſucceſs at Guzſnes, he at- 

tempted to take St Omers, where he probably had a cor- 
reſpondence. Unfortunately for him, Charni was com- 
mandant of the garriſon, and gave Aimery ſo hot a reception 

that the aſſailants were defeated, and Aimery being taken 

priſoner, was, by order of Charni, in revenge of his having 
bee, him of the Calais purchaſe money, torn in pieces 

6 y horſes. | | | 

The king Notwithſtanding theſe, and many other bickerings, we 
of Na- do not find that John was yet in a condition to declare war 
warre formally againſt Edward. He kept a ſplendid court at Paris, 
murders where the king of Navarre, as he was a moſt accompliſhed 
the con- prince in his perſon, became the favourite of the queen 
itavle of conſort, and the two queens dowager, and eaſily prevailed 
France. with John to give him his daughter the princeſs Foan in 
marriage. He then hinted to John, that having ſuſtained 

vaſt loſs by his county of Angouleſine being ravaged, it was 

but juſt that he ſhould be indemnified out of other eſtates. 

Jobn accordingly gave him aſſignments to eſtates in Nor- 

mandy; but gave the county of Angouleſinè to his kinſman 

and favourite Charles of Spain, then conſtable of France, 


Charles king of Navarre, reſented his diſappointment, in 


being obliged to part with Angouleſine, in a moſt bloody 
manner, for he murdered the conſtable in his bed, and 
avowed the fact. John was at that time in fo diſtreſt a 
ſituation that he could not give ſcope to his juſtice, and 
Charles compelled him to grant him and his accomplices a 
1 upon his ſubmitting to the form of a conviction 
efore the parliament at Paris. Perhaps after ages will 


have difficulty to believe that Charles before he would ſub- 


mit even to that mock trial, obliged John to give him his 
e ſecond 
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ſecond ſon as a hoſtage, that no penalty ſhould follow his 
conviction. 

The reader is to obſerve, that Charles, to whom the 
French have given the epithet of Mauvais, or the Wicked, 
ſecretly thought he had the beſt title to the crown of France, 
his mother Leing the only child to Lewss Hutin, but he 


openly claimed the dutchy of Burgundy, with the counties 


of Champagne, and Brie, all which had belonged to his an- 
ceſtors, though alienated by the events of war, marriages, 
or family compacts. - His eſcape from juſtice rendered him 
more proud and inſolent than ever. | 


In 1354, negotiations were opened at Avignon for a defi- Negotia- 
nitive treaty between John and Edward. It is certain, that tions at 
the latter was ſo; tractable, that in a conference which his Avignon, 
commiſſioners had with thoſe of John near Guiſnes, he offer- 


ed to renounce his title to the crown of France upon John 
yielding up to him all Gienne, the counties of Artois, and 
Giujnes, and the town and territory of Calais, free and with- 
out homage. Thoſe conceſhons on the part of Edward, who 
thereby gained the hearts of his own ſubjects, were made the 
groundwork of a negotiation at Avignon; but the daily 
growing diſcontent and ambition of the king of Navarre, 
ſeems to have influenced Edward to be leſs moderate. The 
duke of Lancaſter was among the Engliſb commiſhoners at 
Avignon, and he formed connections with the king of Na- 
varre, who courted his acquaintance, that were far from be- 
ing pacific. This coming to the knowledge of John, he gave 
the dauphin, the dutchy of Normandy, where he ſeized 
ſeveral caſtles that had been aſſigned to the king of Navarre. 
Charles threw himſelf by ſea into Normandy, where his Na- 
vareſe ſoldiers defended his other poſſeſſions. This check 
given to the king of Navarre, and the declared backward- 
neſs of the Engliſb parliament, had an influence upon the 


conferences at Avignon, where the French commiſſioners re- 


jected the terms that had been propoſed by Edward at 
Guiſnes, All they could be brought to, was, that Edward 
might hold the places he demanded, as his anceftors had 
done, in fealty to the crown of France. Edward was not 
diſpleaſed at this haughtineſs, and the rather, as the French 


commiſſioners told him very truly, that it was not in the 


power of John and his parliament to agree to Edward's 


terms, or to give up any part of the homage due to the 
future kings of France, The pope would for his own ends ends in 
have given the French commiſſioners and their king an ab- the con- 
ſolution from all the obligations which they or their poſte- tinuance 
rity might lie under as to the propoſed alienation, but the of a truce, 


french haughtily declared that they were ready to defend 
their king and his dignity to all extremities ; ſo that all the 
Pope couid do was to bring the parties to agree to the con- 
tinuence of the truce till the Midſummer following. But it 


is now time to return to the internal affairs of France. 
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Famous John eaſily ſaw that a new war with England was now 
aſſembly inevitable, and that it would require extraordinary ſums to 
of the maintain it. He had already done more for raiſing money 
French than his prerogative warranted ; for he had circulated falſe 
eſtates at coin, and had threatened thoſe, to whom he committed the 
Paris, ſecret, with death if they divnlged it. All thoſe and many 
other methods of raiſing money proving ineffectual, John, 
as his laſt reſource, threw himſelf upon the benevolence 
and loyalty of his people, by calling together at Paris an 


aſſembly of his three eſtates. As this was the moſt auguſt 


meeting that France ever beheld, it is neceſſary here to give 
4 _ ſome account of its conſtitution. 

its conſti- The fiſt eſtate comprehended the clergy with the arch- 
tution, biſhop of Rheims at their head ; the ſecond conſiſted of the 
nobility and gentry, whoſe ſpeaker was Walter de Brienne, 
the titular duke of Athens. The deputies of the provinces 
formed the laſt order, and their mouth, was the famous 
Stephen Marcel, provoſt of the merchants. It is here very 
important for the reader to obſerve, that the aſſembly of the 
ſtates thus conſtituted was a body entirely diſtin from the 
parliament, the members of which were in the nature of 
magiſtrates appointed by the king to decide in caſes civil and 
criminal; but without any feudal or territorial relation to his 
crown. The aſſembly being met, the parliament, with their 
firſt magiſtrate, their chancellor, at their head, attended it in 
the nature of proctors for their king. The chancellor ſet 
forth the diſtreſt ſtate of the crown and kingdom. He was 
heard with great reſpect, but the members, at the ſame 
time they agreed to fupply his neceſſities, hinted that they 
expected redreſs of their grievances. They however, voted 
him an immediate ſupply, but ſome difficulties occurred 
as to the ways and means of raiſing it. The general ſenſe of 
the meeting was for impoſing taxes during a limited time, 
upon the neceſſaries of life, to be raiſed by collectors of their 
own appointing; but this method being found to be im- 
practicable, it was reſolved to raiſe the ſupplies by a capita- 

tion tax, as had been requeſted by the parliament. 
and pro- On the fecond day of the ſeſſion they entered upon the 
ceedings. conſideration of their grievances, of which they produced a 
long liſt, They conſiſted of compulſive abuſes of power, 
enforcing the ſubjects to furniſh proviſions for the king's 
houthold ; of the frequent alterations of the coin; the arbi- 
trary methods of impoſing taxes, and other articles too 
be long to be inſerted here. Fohn conſented to give them 
ſatisfaction on all thoſe heads, and both he and the dauphin 
duke of Normandy, bound themſelves by oath to obſerve 
them. This ordinance, after all the parts of it were en- 
groſſed, might have been conſidered by the French as the 
great charter of their iiberties ; but it was only temporary, 
and not, like that of England, perpetual. It was not pro- 
duced by a generous effort for liberty, for it was a merce- 
nary 
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T nary compact between the king and people, who in fact 
bribed kim into the conceſſions he made, and his poſterity 
thought they were abſolved from all future obſervance of 
them as ſoon as the exigency was over. 


thirty thouſand men, ſo long as the war ſhould laſt ; and voted to 
Mr. Voltaire imagines that the money voted for that ſervice the king. 
# amounted to about nine millions fave hundred thouſand 

livres of prefent French money; perhaps, the whole might 
amount to about half a million ſterling. We are however, 

to obſerve, that this ſubſidy was impoſed for two years, 

and that the thirty thouſand men, or, as others call 

them, Gens darmes, did not ferve by tenure, but for pay, 

and were only an addition to the feudal] army raiſed upon 

the king's demeſnes, or chargeable upon his vaſſals. This 
aſſembly of ſtates was fo free that they conſidered the money 
they voted as belonging to themſelves; for after they had 

| revived the gabelle upon ſalt, and ſettled the method of 
collecting the duties they had voted, they appointed their 

own receivers, and a committee of accompts for levying, 
applying, and diſtributing the money fo raiſed. 


his ſtates, had a difficult and diſtreſsful province to manage. culties. 
His commifiioners were blamed on all hands for breaking 

off the late conferences at Avignon. He had ſtill hopes of 

| reclaiming the king of Navarre, as ſeveral proſperous events 

had happened to his arms in Normandy; and a negotiation * 
was actually on foot between them during the conferences 

| at Avignon. The king of Navarre had filled with Navarreſe 
garriſons Evreux, Pont- Andemur, Cherbourg, Avranche, Mor- 

| zaign and Gavre; and as an earneſt of his good faith in 
treating with 7ohn, he had actually refuſed the aſſiſtance 


he had intended for the ſupport of the king of Navarre, tion of 
but was obliged to return to Poriſmoutb when he heard of the Black 
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The aſſembly before its diſſolution voted to maintain A ſupply 


John, it muſt be owned, notwithſtanding the kindneſs of His diffi. 


the Engliſh offered him by Edtward. He continued, how- 


ever, {till to treat with the Englißb as well as the French 


court, and he had agreed to have a ſecret meeting with the - ME: oy 

king 'of England in the iſland of Jerſey or Guernſey, to put 7 

the laſt hand to the arrangements they had concerted. 

Theſe were, that the prince of Wales ſhould be ſent over 

to Gaſcony with an army, and with full powers to act for 

his father both in a civil and military capacity. The prince makes 

accordingly failed with a noble attendance of troops and peace 

nobility, but contrary winds interpoſing, the two kings with the 

could not have the interview propoſed, ſo that towards the king of 

middle of September the king of Navarre found himſelf fo Navarre. 

hard preſt by Jahn in Normandy, that he made a peace with 

him, and his ſubmiſſions to him at the ſame time, upon his 

being paid a hundred thoufand crowns. | 35 
Edward was all this while on board the armament which Expedi- 
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that prince's reconciliation with 7%. This diſappoint- Prince. 
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ment was much more than compenſated by the ſucceſs of 
the prince of Wales in other parts of France. He arrived in 
Gaſcony on the twenty-fifth of Ocꝛober, and after muſtering 
his army, he drew it out in three diviſions, one command. 
ed by the earl of ZYarwick, one by himſelf; and the third 

by the earls of Szfolt and Saliſbury. 
A curious letter is come to our hands, written by Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, who was preſent, and had a conſiderable 
command in the expedition, under the Black Prince. From 
that we learn, that he deſtroyed all the fortified places in 
the county of Armagnac, that he carried fire, ſword, and 
deſolation through Quercy, Berry, and Touraine. Nothing 
reſiſted him, and being followed by the pope's legates, he 
refuſed to treat of an accommodation, but referred them 
to his father. The number of his troops has been differ- 
ently repreſented, though we are apt to believe that when 
he ſet out upon his march he had not with him above twelve 
thouſand men; but they were veterans, and the beſt ſoldiers 
in the world. The deſcription of the deſolation which he 
ſpread every where is ſhocking to humanity, but was ſuita- 
ble to the rancour that prevailed between the two nations, 
and the booty he made was amazing. He was oppoſed by 
the conftable of Bourbon, the marſhal Clermont, and the 
count of Armagnac (I keep by Fingfield's account which 
muſt be more accurate than that of any later writer); but the 
diſagreement among the French generals did not ſuffer them 
to unite their forces, ſo as to oppoſe him with any conſi- 
derable effect, and the prince continued his deſtructive pro- 
greſs; during which he burnt the towns of Plaiſance, St. 
Bertrand, Narbonne, and other places, and all this in fight 

of a ſuperior army. | 

John John beheld, with grief, the faireſt and richeſt provinces 
ſeizes the of his kingdom, thus either reduced or ruined by his ene- 
king of mies ; but, before he could check them, it was neceſlary to 
Navarre ſtrike an important blow. The king of Navarre, notwith- 
and be. ftanding the late accommodation, ſtill continued his intrigues, 
heads and had even debauched from his duty the dauphin, with the 
ſome of counts of Foix, Namur, Harcourt, and other young noble- 
his com- men. He prevailed with the dauphin to reſolve upon taking 
panions. refuge in the emperor of Germany's court, on pretence of his 
not having a ſufficient ſhare of authority at home. John 
having a perfect information of all thoſe, and many other in- 
trigues, on the fifth of April, 1356, left Vernouillè ſuddenly, 
attended by the princes of the blood about his perſon, and 
about two hundred choſen guards; arid puſhing on to Rouen, 
where the king of Navarre was, he there entered the caſtle, 
ſurprized the king and his company as they were fitting 
down to dinner, cauſed bim to be put under an arreit, 
Gined on the diſhes provided for them, and, in the afternoon, 
ordered the heads of Lewis, count of Harcourt, the lord 
Graviile, the lord Maubue, and Oliver Doublet, to be frog 
O 
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| off, and their bodies to be hanged on gibbets. He then com- 


manded the dauphin, and the other priſoners, to be ſet at li- 


| berty 3 but ſent the king of Navarre a cloſe priſoner to Pa- 
rig, with orders that he ſhould be ſtrictly confined in the 
chaſtelet. This determined, though bloody, meaſure proved 
| unſucceſsful. Philip, the king of Navarre's brother, and 


the famous Geoffrey Harcourt, uncle to the count, flew to 


arms, and put themſelves under the protection of Edward ; 
ſo that all Normandy and Bretagne were again involved in the 
flames of war. 


Edward, in the mean while, had landed in France; but, Edward 


though he muſtered a noble army, and had under him excel- makes an 
lent officers, he did nothing worthy of his high renown. unſucceſs- 


John was then lying with a great army at Amiens, and pru- ful cam- 


dently acted on the defenſive. The Engliſb attempted to take paign in 


Heſain, but were repulſed; and Edward found his army ſo France. 


much incommoded by the diſpoſitions John made, that he 


retired, perhaps with ſome precipitation, to Calais. John 


8 conſidered this as a victory, and called upon Edward to fight 
him in what manner, and with what numbers, he pleaſed. 


Edward diſdained the challenge ; but we cannot ſay what 


| the event might have been, had not Edward's intelligence 
| from England rendered his preſence there abſolutely neceſſary 


to repel the Scots, who had been ſpirited up by John to in- 
vade his kingdom. | 


The war was, all this while, raging in Normandy and Continu- 


aſſiſtance from the duke of Lancaſter ; but John now reſolved 
to ſtake his fortune upon one deciſive blow, by attacking 
the prince of Wales, who, he underſtood, had no more than 


eight thouſand men with him. The prince was then return- 


ing from his expedition by the way of Quercy and Auvergne, 
and had been repulſed at Bourges Yſſodun, when he heard that 
John, having collected all the force of his kingdom, was on 
the other ſide of the Loire. The prince called a council of 
war, where it was reſolved to return to Bourges by the way 
of Xantoigne. He took the town of Remorentin, and conti- 
nued his ravages through Touraine and Anjou; but he began 
now to find, that his army, ſmall as it was, had difficulty 
to Hi itſelf, chiefly through the ravages it had com- 
mitted. 


John, with his army, paſſed the Loire at Orleans, Mebun, The 
Tours and Saumur ; that, by thus extending its lines, he prince of 
might hem the prince in on every ſide ; and his diſpoſitions Wales 
were ſo wiſe and proper, that, in this, he was perfectly ſuc- overtaken 


| Bretagne, where the duke of Lancaſter commanded for Ed- ance of the 
| ward, Philip of Navarre had received a reinforcement from war there. 
England under Sir Miles Stapleton, with promiſes of farther 


ceſsful. The Black Prince now found that, in purſuit of by Jobs, 


glory, he had been guilty of a thouſand wanton barbarities 
and errors in conduct. He entrenched himſelf at Mauper- 
ius, near Poictiers; and, had John perſevered in his cool, 

| Cautious 
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cautious meaſures, he muſt have ſurrendered, without fight, We 


ing, through want of proviſions. 
The diſpoſitions made by the prince were the beſt that hi 
melancholy ſituation could admit of; and cardinal Talyrang, 
on the part of the pope, interpoſed for an accommodation, 
The prince appeared to be very tractable, and was willing 
to give every thing up but his own, his country's, and his 
father's honour ; to reſign his conqueſts, releaſe his priſon- 
ers, and to ſwear not to bear arms againſt France for ſeven 
years, John madly and haughtily, notwithſtanding all the 
cardinal's remonſtrances, inſiſted upon the prince, and an 
hundred of his chief nobility and officers, ſurrendering 
themſelves priſoners of war. The prince rejected this con- 
dition with becoming indignation, and both ſides prepared 
for battle. 22% 5 | 
The army under John was one of the beſt, though not the 
moft numerous, that any king of France had ever brought 
to the field. By the moſt moderate accounts, it conſiſted, at 
leaſt, of ſixty thouſand horſe, beſides infantry; and, being 
drawn up in three lines, it appeared equally terrible and 
lorious. The firſt was commanded by the duke of Orleans, 
Fehn's brother; the ſecond by the dauphin, and his two 
brothers, the dukes of Anjou and Berry; and the third, in 
which was the flower of the troops and nobility, by Jahr in 
perſon. That prince's confidence and aſſurance of victory 
cauſed him to overlook a number of provident diſpoſitions 
made by the prince ; and, after having made his diſmounted 
cavalry cut their ſpears to the length of five feet, that they 
might fight more cloſely, he was ſo ill informed as to order 
a body of horſe to the attack through a lane, which the 
prince bad privately lined with Engliſh archers, This body 
was backed by another of diſmounted cavalry and German 


_curafiers; but they were fo galled by the Engliſb, that they 


fell into diſorder, and recoiling on their ſecond line, the En- 
gl:jþ made an indiſcriminate ſlaughter of both. The great 
diviſion under 7c-z himſelf next moved againſt the prince; 
and here the battle was ſo ſevere and bloody, that three of 


 Febz#'s ſons abandoned the field, and left him with the 


John 


taken 
priſoner. 


youngeſt. | 

It muſt be acknowledged that no prince ever fought more 
bravely than John did in his own perſon, and he was well 
ſeconded by his youngeſt ſon ; but nothing could reſiſt the 
compacted force of the Eugliſb column, which bore down all 
before it; and. as their danger grew, ſeemed to acquire new 
vigour. The beſt and braveſt of John's friends were now 


killed; and one Sir Dennis, of Morbeque, a knight of Artois, 


whom John had banithed from France, called out to bim, 


That his longer reſiſtance was madneſs, and that he himſelf 


— 


was a knight. An Eygliſbnan, Fohn de Petham, anceſtor to 
the preſent duke of Newecg/ile, had, by this time, difarmed 
John of his {word ; but that prince knowing Aorbeque to " 

| a Knignt 


1 a knight, threw him his right hand gauntlet, in token that 
Ihe ſurrendered to him. Pelham's claim, however, was ad- 
mitted both by the prince and his father; and his deſcend- 
Ents, to this day, bear, as part of their arms and creſt, the 
buckle of John's ſword- belt. | 


John's lords were that day dreſſed in armour reſembling his; 
and the prince of //ales, having no certainty of his fate, had 
$ retired to repoſe himſelf under an open tent, when the earl 
of /Varwick, whom he had ſent out for that purpoſe, intro- 


teſpect, and modeſty, with which the prince received John, 
js ſo celebrated in hiſtory, that we ſhall not dwell upon it 
here. Even John himſelf was touched, though he was not 


| captive to ſo deſerving a prince ; and the other, that he was 


dered the purſuit to ſtop, as the number of the French were the French. 
ſtill double to that of his army; and this is the reaſon why 
the ſlaughter of the French at Poitiers was not ſo great as it 
| had been at Creſſy. It was, however, very confiderable. 
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It is ſaid, and the fact is not improbable, that twenty of 


duced the royal priſoner into his preſence. The humanity, 


very ſuſceptible of the tender or humane paſſions. He faid 
that two things gave him comfort : the firſt, that he was a 


taken fighting with his ſword in his hand. 
It was then almoſt dark; for which reaſon the prince or- Loſs of 


Two dukes and nineteen counts of France were killed, as 
were fix thouſand men at arms ; by which we ſuppoſe are 
meant the troops raiſed by the aſſembly of the ſtates, and 
about eight thouſand common ſoldiers. The fumber of 


# priſoners, beſides the king and his youngeſt fon, were ſeven- 
teen counts, fifteen hundred barons, knights, and efquires; 


and the common men almoſt doubled the Engliſb army. 
The prince, wiſely conſidering his ſituation, gave way to 
the diſmiſſion of all the prifoners upon their parole of ho- 
nour, but thoſe whoſe ranfom exceeded fifteen thouſand 


crowns ; and it is ſaid, to the honour of the French, that 5 
they moſt punctually diſcharged their engagements. The % 
prince profited by the errors he had committed, and conſi- Fg 
ſidered his victory as an additional motive for caution, The The 

booty which his ſoldiers had acquired through the madneſs prince re- 
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of the French, who marched rather as if they were to parade turns to 
than to fight, is incredible; and was a freſh incitement for Bourdeauw 
their enemies to attack him; ſo that, after his royal gueſt with bis 
was ſufficiently refteſhed, he abandoned all thoughts of any priioners. 
farther operations, and returned to Boyurdeaux, He accounted 
his ſafe arrival to be next to miraculous; becauſe, if the 
French had recovered their conſternation, and re-united in a 
body, they might eafily have deftroyed all the Engliſb army 
under the prince, recovered their captive king and nobility, 
and regained the immenſe plunder they had loſt. Being ar- 
nved at Bourdeaux, the prince's moderation was ſuch, that 
though he had great cauſes of complaint againſt ” T 47 
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lyrand, he ſuffered him to renew the negotiations for a trea 
of peace and ranſom ; but Edward hearing of this, inſifteg 
upon Fohn, and the other illuſtrious captives, being ſent over 
to England, which they accordingly were. 

Some time before the battle of Poictiers, the king of Na. 
varre, the duke of Lancaſter, and the other heads of the Ex. 


neſs of the gliſb intereſt in Bretagne, had laid a ſcheme for marching to 


— OS. ———— —— 


the relief of the prince of Wales; but that being found im- 
practicable, the duke of Lancaſter beſieged Rennes, while 
Geoffrey de Harcourt invaded Normandy ; and the king of 
Navarre went over to England. The dauphin took hold of 
that opportunity to aſſemble the ſtates of France once more 
at Paris; but the factiouſneſs of the French nation, at that 
time, is inconceivable. The laſt aſſembly of the ſtates had 
inſtructed the vaſlals of the crown in the original free nature 
of the feudal conſtitution, to which they ſtuck ; and they 
refuſed to perform any extra-feudal ſervices, even to the 
raiſing their king's ranſom, but upon their own terms. 'They 
could not agree as to the firſt principles of their government; 
but all concluded, that the power of the crown was then far 
greater than it had been in former times. Without entering 
into any conſideration of their king's captivity, or the dan- 
ger of their country, they complained of their grievances; 
factious committees were appointed, and ſix of their mem- 
bers were nominated for carrying the ſenſe of the whole to 
the regent, who had aſſumed the title of his father's lieute- 
nant. They demanded, that ſeven cf the principal mini- 
ſters of ſtate ſhould be diſplaced, and their eſtates confiſ- 
cated ; that the king of Navarre ſhould be reſtored to his li- 
berty ; and the lieutenant himſelf, or, as others call him, 
the regent, ſhould be under the controul of ſix and thirty of 
their members. "Theſe propoſitions were rejected by John, 
who was ſtill at Bourdeaux ; and the Pariſians fortified their 
city. 

The regent behaved with great moderation but firmneſs, 
and reſolved to avail himſelf of the good diſpoſition that ap- 
peared in other provinces, the ſpirit of diſioyalty raging 
chiefly at Paris and its neighbourhood. Geoffrey de Harcourt 
was defeated and killed by the lord Robert Clermont while he 
was invading Normandy ; the regent got poſſeſſion of Pont- 
Parch ; and other favourable events befriended the regent. 
The pope formed a plan of general pacification between 
France and England, to be executed by the emperor of Ger- 
many, who called a diet at Metz for that purpoſe ; where he 


appeared attended by the regent, his great German officers, 
and twenty thouſand horſe ; but this tentative, like others 
of the ſame kind, came to nothing. Edward, however, had 
his reaſons, the chief of which was the prior-title of the 
king of Navarre, and that prince's abandoned character, 
for concluding a truce on the twenty-third of March, 1357; 


e and 
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and ordered the duke of Lancaſter to raiſe the ſiege of Ren- 


'% | | | 
"The truce between France and England, by a ſtrange fa- Barbarous 
tality, rather augmented than abated the miſeries of France. inſurrec- 
It filled the kingdom with diſbanded ſoldiers, the worſt of tion of the 


all ruffians, who were ready to ſerve whatever party could French 


give them bread and plunder. The war continued between peaſants, 
the houſes of Navarre and YVal:rs, but they were unable to called the 
give employment to ſo many hands as were idle; and the Facgae- 


F remainder confederating together, laid all the open country, trie, 


even to the gates of Avignon, where the pope refided, under 
contribution. This was a new ſpecies of calamity, and ſoon 


after afflicted, not only France, but Italy, in the moſt alarm- 
ing manner: but even that ſcourge was light, when com- 


pared to the univerſal degeneracy of manners that now pre- 
vailed amongſt the French novility. Both John and Edward 
had a turn for magnificence which ſomerimes broke into their 
moſt ſerious concerns; and the French nobility, looking up- 
on themſelves as being now without a head, thought that 


they had regained poſſeſſion of their power to oppreſs their 


inferiors. This introduced the moſt inexpreflible ſcenes of 


diſorder. The peaſantry were ſtripped and robbed by their 


lords, who inſulted them with the moſt contemptuous ex- 
preſſions, and treated them, in a literal ſenſe, like beaſts of 
burden, that they might make a diſplay of their own luxury 
and extravagance, : | | 

Human nature could not ſupport ſo much miſery ; and the ſup- 
peaſants about Beauvors ran immediately to the extreme of preſſed. 
cruelty, They ſeized what ruſtic weapons came to their 
hands; they united in a body, and ſet out with a reſolution 
of murdering all tne nobility and their families wherever 
they could find them; which they punctually executed as 
far as was in their power. The nobility of all denomina- 
tions were forced to remain on their own defence ; and be- 
ing poſſeſſed of all the arms of the kingdom, the 1 
as the inſurgents were called, were ſoon ſuppreſſed. The 
duke of Orleans cut in pieces about ten thouſand of them in 
the neighbourhood of Paris; as the king of Navarre, who 
was now freed from his priſon, did twelve thouſand more, 
with their chief, one Caillet, at their head. 

The cool ſagacious regent beheld thoſe diſorders, as well Attempt 
as the madneſs of the Pariſians, with ſome degree of inward for raiſing 
ſatisfaction, as they pointed out the neceſſity of reſtoring money for 
the civil government, by paying his father's ranſom. He the king's 
may, at this time, be conſidered as the head of a ſmall party, ranſom, 
but that compoſed of all the men of ſenſe and virtue in the 
kingdom; and the king of Navarre as the oracle of frenzy 
and faction. The regent agreed, that no leſs than ſeventy 
cities and towns ſhould be permitted to ſend deputics to Pa- 
71s, to conſult upon the ſtate of the nation. This he did 
decauſe the ſpirit of faction was not ſo ſtrong in the provinces 

as 


* 
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as in the capital: but when thoſe deputies reached Pari, 
| they were ſeized with the ſame fury of ſedition as the Pari- 
g ſians. They refuſed to come to any reſolutions but ſuch ag 
were derogatory and deſtructive to the lawful government, 
They were, in all their mad proceedings, guided hy the bi- 
ſhop of Laon, Pequigny, and Marcel, the provoſt of the mer. 
chants. The king of Navarre both hated and feared thoſe 
demagogues, but they were uſeful to his intereſt. In like 
manner, he was taking ſecret meaſures for getting himſelf 
declared king of France preferably both to John and Edward; 
but he durſt not break with the latter. 8 
proves in- The dauphin- regent diſſembled all; and affecting reſpect 
effectual. and reverence for the king of Navarre, he gave him what 
terms he pleaſed to demand. Thoſe were fo diſgraceful to 
the royal authority, that the loyaliſts in the provinces re- 
fuſed to execute them; which prolonged the war in Nor- 
mandy, where the king's officers refuſed to give up to the 
Navareſe the places that had been ceded to him by the dau- 
phin ; becauſe he took care they ſhould know that the ceſ- 
ſions were drawn from him by compulſion. It ſoon appeared 
that, if the king of Navarre had the brighteſt parts, the re- 
| gent had the ſoundeſt judgment. 
Barbarity The exorbitant proceedings of the king of Navarre, who, 
of Marcel, by his actions, plainly pointed at a principie which he did 
provoſt of not avow, began to open the eyes of many, who had been 
Paris, indifferent before as to both parties; and they declared for 
who puts the regent. This gave him encouragement to appear abroad, 
two mar- and to practiſe ſome of thoſe arts of popularity in which the 
mals of king of Navarre was ſo expert. That prince was then in 
France to Normandy, endeavouring to reduce it into his own power; 
death, and imputing the oppoſition he met with to a ſecret col- 
| luſion between the regent and the loyal officers in that 
province, he gave way to many barbarous proceedings 
againſt the dauphin's party. The faction in Paris upbraided 
” the dauphin with the king of Navarre's exceſſes, and began 
w_ to be alarmed equally at the dauphin's popularity and the in- 
ol dependant manner in which the Navareſe ated. The trea- 
5 ſurer of France had been aſſaſſinated by a low wretch, who J 
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1 took refuge in a church; from whence, by the dauphin's or- 7 
ny der, he was dragged by the marſhals of Dauphine and Cham- d 
3 pPuagne (others call them Clermont and Conſtance) and executed 1 
= on a gibbet. Marcel had employed the murderer ; and the 8 
biſhop of Paris complaining of the violation his church had P 
fuffered ; Marcel went, at the head of his ruffian crew, to t 
the dauphin's palace ; where, in his preſence, he butchered k 
the two marſhals. Some of their blood ſpouting upon the a 
dauphin's cloaths, he afked, whether the ſame fate was de- b 
ſigned for him. Marcel told him no; and, to protect him, 
he put upon his own head the embroidered hat the dauphin 0 


wore, and gave him his own blue hat, The 2 
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| but all the provinces of France ſaw, with deteſtation 
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The reader is here to be informed that the factious party and forces 


had particular dreſſes to diſtinguiſh them, and the dauphin the dau- 
was forced to carry his diſſimulation ſo far as to wear one of phin to 


them. Some time before; he had, by loſing his hair and nails, recover his 


ſuſpected that he was poiſoned by the king of Navarre but liberty. 


be was cured by the ſkill of the emperor's phyſician. He 


that his 
ſilence was owing to fear and conſtraint. The faction had, 
by this time,” formed a kind of ſyſtem of future government. 


durſt not openly complain even of this infamous Fb : 


| The king was thereby deprived of almoſt all the executive 
| power, which was to be Jodged in the third eſtate, or what 


we may call the order of burgeſſes; and they had the pre- 
ſumption to communicate it to the provinces for their ap- 


| probation ; but it was by them rejected with infinite con- 


tempt. Every day's diſorder gave a freſh advantage to the 


| regent. The king of Navarre continued ſtill in Normandy ; 


and the regent's diffimulation had thrown him ſo far off his 
guard, that, at times, he made no ſecret of his defigns upon 
the crown of France; and he had, even in the regent's pre- 
ſence, executed ſome acts which amounted to an aſſumption 
of the royal authority. | 1 | 
It is ſurpriſing that, notwithſtanding all the violence and 
madneſs of party, the parliament ſtil] continued to be re- 
ſpected; and, during the abſence of the king of Navarre, 
the dauphin prevailed upon them formally to recognize him 
as regent. He then gave the chancellor of Normandy the 
1 and created Moreauæx de Fiennes conſtable of France. 
e ſoothed Marcel ſo artfully, that he made him his friend; 
and eſcaping from Paris to Compeigne, he there found a no- 
ble army ready to receive him; while the ſtates of Picardy 
and Champagne acknowledged his authority; and entered into 
an aſſociation for his defence. ; | | 
The king of Navarre was greatly alarmed at all this, and The king 
condeſcended to have an interview with the dauphin, who of Na. 
reſolutely demanded fatisfaQtion for the blood of the two mar- wvarre go- 
ibals, and that the ring-leaders-ſhould be given up to public vernor of 
juſtice. Marcel being made acquainted, by the king of Na- Paris, 
varre, with the purport of this interview, put his party un- 


ger arms, mounted the walls of Paris with artillery, and 
Invited the king of Navarre to be its governor. He accepted 


of the offer; and taking upon him the office, Marcel and his 
party entered into an aſſociation to get his commiſſion au- 
thenticated by the other cities of the kingdom; and the 
king of Navarre, on his ſide, promiſed to ſtand by them 
againſt all perſons whatſoever, the king (whom he knew to 
be a priſoner) excepted. WEL 
The regent continued to behave with wonderful addreſs 
and moderation. By his mildneſs and affability, he won 
over to his fide the Jacquetrie, who were ſtill very numerous, 
and he was ſoon at the head of thirty thouſand men, The 
V ok, XI. - BH i op- 
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Oppoſite faction was not idle. They oppoſed the regent in 
the field, when he was directing his march to Paris, and 
ſome blood was ſpilt between them. The regent, at laſt, 
appeared before the gates of Paris, where he now had à 

ſtrong party, which was encreaſed by the miſeries the citi. 
Zens began to ſuffer, when the regent made ſuch difpoſitions 
of his troops as cut off all ſupplies. The royal party, at 
laſt, prevailed ſo much, that the king of Navarre thought 
proper to ericamp with his troops at St. Dennis; and he 
ſcarcely left the city, when the loyaliits within it, cut off 
three hundred Engliſb who were in his ſervice; and all their 
countrymen in Pori muſt have ſhared the fame fate, had 


_— 


they not been advertifed by Marcel of their danger, and 
eſcaped to the king of Navarre's camp. 

The loyal Parc declared war againft the Engliſb at St. 
Dennis, who cut fix hundred of them in pieces in their march 
to attack them; but the factious provoſt now found he muſt 
be cruſhed by the colliſion of parties, and delivered himſelf 
up ſo far to the king of Navarre, that he agreed to proclaim 
him king of France in Paris, in right of his mother, on the 
firſt of Auguſt enſuing. He accordingly, on that day, re- 

| paired to the gate to admit the king; but his deſign taking 
air, a loyaliſt, one Maylard, cleft his'ſ{kull with a pole- axe; 
and ſome of his molt factious attendants were diſpatched, in 
Jike manner, by the other loyaliſts. The cauſe of the regent 
now became popular in Paris, into which he was admitted 
with the acclamations of the giddy vulgar ; and the king of 
Navarre, from defending that capital, now made prepara- 
tions to beſiege it, and entered into freſh engagements with 
Edward. But, in order to underſtand the ſpring of the great 
events that followed, it is neceſſary we ſhould now attend 
the negotiations that were carrying on in England. 
Treaty in The-magnanimity of Edward was not of that kind which 
England js proof againſt every change of fortune. It often plyed un- 
about der his ambition, and ſometimes his neceſſities, not to men- 
John's li- tion the ſordid practice of the age in demanding exorbitant 
berty. ranſoms for their priſoners. There is ſome reaſon for ſup- 
poſing that, upon cooler reflections, he began to think that 
the king of Navarre's maternal title to the crown of France 
was preferable to his. This will appear to any one who re- 
flects, that, if Edward derived any right from his mother, 
all the kings of France, ſince the reign of Lewis Hutin, muſt 
| Have been uſurpers ; becauſe they had reigned in prejudice 
of the king of Navarre, whoſe right was the fame with that 
of Edward, but prior in point of time. 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain that Edward had 
become more practicable than he had formerly been as to 
his claim of the French crown. His ſon, the amiable prince 
of ales, had always ſecretly condemned it; and he made 
uſe of a conqueror's right to prevail with his father to make 


FJahn's reſidence in England as comfortable and honourable 
= | 29 
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+6 his ſituation could admit of. Nay, he went farther ; for 
he was continually preſſing his father to agree to a definitive 
treaty upon moderate terms, and to reſtore the royal priſoner 
to his dominions. Edward, who had ſome intimation of the 
king of Navarre's true views, by certain incautious decla- 


| rations he had publicly made at Paris, began to feel John's 


pulſe as to peace. He hinted, that he might regain his li- 


berty and crown if he would hold the latter as a feudatory 
| of England. John magnanimoufly rejected the condition, 
which eacreafed the prince of Wales's eſteem for his per- 


ſon. | | | 
He prevailed with his father to make other propofals; and 


it was, at laſt, agreed, that Normandy, the Boulogneſe, and 


the county of Guiſnes, ſhould be added to Edward's other 
French poſſeſſions, without his doing any homage for them; 
and that John ſhould pay the ſum of five hundred thouſand 
pounds for his ranſom. This agreement was no ſooner made 


than the breach happened between the king of Navarre and 


the Pariſians; and very probably the propoſitions made by 
the king of Navarre had altered his mind; for ſome writers 
tell us, that, when part of John's ranſom came to England; 


Edward refuſed to accept of it, becauſe no hoſtages had been 


ſent over for the payment of the remainder. 


The negotiation, however, came to the king of Navarre's Reaſons 
knowledge; and he began to confider that he could not de- why the 
pend upon Edward, or upon the Engliſh troops who were in king of 
his pay. He might, indeed, by their means, have ſucceeded: Navarre 

Fon fo to a capitulation 5 but he was ex- accommo- 
oſed to inevitable deſtruction, if an accommodation be- dates mar- 
tween Edward and John ſhould take place. Upon the whole, ters with 
he came to the wiſe reſolution of ſaving himſelf by ſaving the re- 
France; which could only be done by entering into an agree- gent. 


in forcing the 


ment with the regent. The cardinals of Perigord and St. 
Vitalis were employed as mediators. An interview fuc- 
ceeded between the two parties, and the accommodation was 
concluded, on moderate and friendly terms, on both fides, 


at Vernon. The king ſwore conſtant fidelity to the crown 


of France; and the regent promited to pardon all the king 
of Navarre's friends, excepting a few, whom his - honour 
obliged to puniſh. Philip of Navarre, the king's brother, 
oppoſed this treaty to the utmoſt; and when it was con- 
cluded, he upbraided his brother, to his face, of his ingra- 
titude and treachery to Edward, and with his having been 
bewitched by the arts of the regent. . 


Edward had not foreſeen this event, which inclined him John's 
to reſume the negotiation with 7%n; whoſe ſituation in mortificar 
England, notwithſtanding the outward civilities and honours tions. 


paid him, was very uncomfortable. He had ſeen many of 
his great lords, in a manner, exulting in his captivity. The 
aſſembly of his ſtates, far from 3 money for his ranſom, 

1 2 | had 
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100 A GENERAL HISTORY | 
had attacked his lawful prerogative ; and his queen had ſo 
little regard paid her, though a princeſs of the moſt conſum- 
mate merit, that ſhe had been obliged to retire to Burgundy, 
where ſhe died. | 5 3 

At laſt, in the beginning of the year 1359, the confer- 
ences were renewed ; but Fobn found that Edward had ad- 
vanced in his demands, by adding ſo great a number of 
places to thoſe contained in the late treaty, as rendered him 
greatly ſuperior to John in his own kindom. Among other 
demands, he inſiſted upon his receiving homage, as duke of 
Normandy, for the dutchy of Bretagne ; and of his being paid 

four along of crowns of gold for the ranſom of John and 
the other French lords who were priſoners in England. John 
agreed to all; and, with the lord James, of Bourbon, ſigned 
and ſealed the treaty, and tranſmitted it to France, there to 
be ratified, a | 

The trea- We hazard little in ſaying, that, in agreeing to thoſe 

ty for his terms, John meant only to manifeſt to Edward his willing- 

ranſom re- neſs to comply with whatever he required; and to his ſub- 
jected by jects his miſerable condition, and their-own danger of being 
his ſtates. given up as a province to England, The regent called an 
| aſſembly of the ſtates; in which the treaty was unanimouſly 
rejected, as being of fuch a nature as John could not con- 

clude, nor they confirm. | | | 

It has been reported by Knighton, an old Engliſh author, 
that fome of John's letters to his friends in France were in- 
tercepted at this time, which gave Edward a ſuſpicion of his 
duplicity, It is certain, that he was, beyond all meaſure, 
enraged at the unanimity of the ſtates in rejecting the treaty; 
and he ordered John, and his fon, Philip, afterwards called 

the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, to be cloſely confined within 

the caſtle of Somerton. . To add to his refentment, the 
French had employed the time ſpent on negotiating, in raiſing 
a powerful marine, which lay ready for invading England; 
fo that Edward was, in a- manner, compelled to continue 
the truce. to Midſummer ; but, in the mean time, fury was 
boiling in his breaſt, and he had reſolved upon a deep and 
ample revenge. | 

The truce "Phe reader is not to imagine that, though we have con- 

continued. fined the narrative of the French warlike operations chiefly 
to Paris and its neighbourhood, that therefore the reſt of 

| | France enjoyed tranquility ; for all its provinces were full 
n= | of wars, tumults, and inſurrections, though the particulars 

þ are too minute for this hiſtory. Upon the retreat of Philip 

of Navarre to Normandy, many of the Navarreſe garriſons 
in that province had declared for the Engliſb; and Sir Ro— 
bert Knolles, a celebrated Engliſh general, carried fire and 
ſword into Berry. It is true that Z£dward did not counte- 
nance thoſe and other hoſtilities committed by his ſubjects 
in the pay. of his French allies ; but no ſooner was the * a 

oe 
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Et London rejected, than he both approved of, and rewarded, 
what they had done; for he aſſigned over to them, by way 
of free-hold, all the places that they had purchaſed in France 
by their ſwords. ; | 

Never had ſuch preparations been ſeen in England as Ed- 
zbard made on this occahon. The truce had only encou- 
raged the diſbanded ſoldiers, who are ſometimes called com- 


| panions, and ſometimes late comers, to remain in France; 


where, under pretence of entering into the ſervice of thoſe 


owers who were not comprehended in the truce, they had 


filled the kingdom with blood-ſhed and rapine, to the great 
diminution of the royal authority. 


101 


The regent continued to behave with amazing ſteadineſs, Fdward 
and detached the count of Flanders from Edward's intereſt ſo invades 


effectually, that all the Engliſb in that county were expelled, France 
impriſoned, or put to death. Edward was ſo paſſionately with a 


ſet upon the execution of the late treaty, that, as his laſt vaſt army, 


tentative, he ſent a meſſage to the regent ; and threatened, 
if it was not fulfilled, to appear before the gates of Paris 


at the head of an hundred. thouſand men. This menace }. 


was treated with ſilent diſregard ; upon which, all the mili- 
tary force of England attended Edward to Calais, where he 
landed on the twenty-cighth of October. He was there 
joined by the duke of Lancaſter, whom he had ſent over be- 
fore him, and who had begun hoſtilities; ſo that Edward, 
when he muſtered his ſubjects and allies, found himſelf at 
the head of an hundred thouſand fighting men, commanded, 
under himſelf, by his four ſons and the chief nobility of 
England, all of them heroes, and ſome of them the beſt ge- 
nerals in Europe. In a council of war it was reſolved, con- 
ſidering the too far advanced ſeaſon of the year, to march 
directly to Paris, without ſuffering themſelves to be amuſed 
by beſieging any town whatever. 


This mighty body accordingly began its march, in three which be- 


diviſions, provided with all kind of carriages for conveyance; gins Its 


and proviſions for ſubſiſtence. Notwithſtanding the precau- march for 
tions taken by Edward, the depth of the roads, the rainy Paris, but 
ſeaſon, and, above all, the enemy's parties, which ſkirted he is baf- 
his army, rendered his march flow and difficult. He was, fled before 


however, chearfully obeyed by his ſubjects, who hoped to Rheims. 


be indemnified for all their labours by the plunder of France 
and its capital, Edward, inſtead of abiding by his wiſe re- 
ſolution of proceeding directly to Paris, as he was paſling by 
Rheims, unaccountably reſolved to be crowned in that city. 
It was defended by its archbiſhop, the count of Porcien, and 
other French noblemen, who refuſed to open its gates at Ed- 
ward's ſummons; upon which he moſt abſurdly beſieged 
the city. As it was well provided, and made a noble reſiſt- 
ance, the inveſting it introduced ſo many various operations 


_ againſt other places, that Edward, at laſt, totally deviated 


from his plan of procedure. His officers were, indeed, 
3 | H 3 ſuccelsf 
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102 | A GENERAL HISTORY 
ſucceſsful againſt ſome petty places; but the ſiege of Rheimt, 
at that time of the year, proved to be an immenſe under. 
taking; and Edward, after one two months upon it, 
was obliged (we may ſay ingloriouſly) to abandon it. 

The The regent perſevered in his cool plan of remaining on 
French a being ſenſible of the folly of oppoſing Edward 
*1vade in the field; but, at the ſame time, his fleet ſailed from the 
England, ports of Normandy with twenty thouſand men, under the 
but are command of the count of $7. _ gs landed in — — 
repulſed, of Suſſex, where they were guilty of many wanton barbari- 
* ties 0 a ſquadron fitted 450 by the Londoners ſoon obliged 
them to return, with vaſt loſs, to their harbours, where 
they were blocked up by the Engliſb. Edward, by this time, 
after lofing a vaſt number of men, was marching towards 
Paris, through the moſt fertile provinces of France; and, 
on the laſt day of March, he encamped, at Bourg la Reine, 
within two leagues of that capital. He had, indeed, been in- 
demnified by the plunder he made, for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army; but every other conſideration was againſt him, except- 
ing a ſecret correſpondence he had renewed with the king 
of Navarre; who, from a mere levity of diſpoſition, and 
hatred to the Valois family, ſhut himſelf up in Mante, and 
declared againſt the regent. | | 

Edward Eduard ſoon found that he had committed the very miſ- 

appears takes his ſon had fallen into before the battle of Poictiert, 

before Pa- but to a much greater degree, and with more apparent fa- 
ris, tal conſequences. By laying waſte the country, he could 

2 not procure ſubſiſtence for his troops. He had tarniſhed his 
former glory by his no: being able, during his march, to 
make himſelf maſter of one place of importance, though he 
was now lying before a city far greater, and better provided, 
than that which had haffled the utmoſt efforts of his arms. 
All this was repreſented to #4ward, with-great freedom, by 
the duke of Lanca//zr ; who repreſented likewiſe to him his 
danger of forfeiting the reputation he had acquired among 
nis Engliſhb ſubjects, and of their ſtopping his ſupplies in par- 

but is Jiament. #diward ſaid he was willing to enter upon a nego- 

forced to tiation, but reſuſed to depart from any article ſtipulated by 
reture. the treaty of London. He drew out his army; he braved the 
regent to battle; and he. made repeated attacks upon the 
City ; but all to no purpole ; for the regent continued within 
the walls, as he well knew that Edward muſt, in a few 
days, draw off his army for want of ſubſiſtence, which ac- 

| cordingly happencd. Ea | | 
The trea- ' The regent perſiſting in his conduct, notwithſtanding ſe- 
ty of Bre- veral advantages he had gained, ſtill confined his men within 
gn con the walls of Paris; but, upon Edward's departure, and 
eluded. threatening to rene his viſit in autumn, he ſent the biſhop 
of Terouenne, the abbot of Clugny, with Simon de Langres, 
to offer him reafonable terms. By this, the regent was in 
hopes of {topping Edward in the reſolution he had of 
FF : ; Laying 
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laying all the country deſolate till he came into Normandy; 
from whence he reſolved to fall into Bretagne, and there to 
eſtabliſn the Montfort family, but with deſtruction to all 
who oppoſed him. Upon the arrival of the French commiſ- 
ſioners, the duke of Lancaſter prevailed with Edward to ſee 
them; but his pride would not ſuffer him to agree to any 
terms but his own. Continuing his march, when he was 
within two leagues of Chartres, a moſt dreadful ſtorm fell, 
which killed ſix-thouſand of his horſes, and a thouſand of 
his men, ſome of them of quality. Edward threw himſelf 
on his knees, and, extending his hands to the chapel of the 
| Virgin, at Chartres, he vowed that he would give France a 
peace if he might obtain good conditions. The treaty was 
* accordingly reſumed at a village called Bretigni, the prince 
of Wales being the head commiſſioner for Edward, Thoſe 
| for France had been appointed by Fohn ; and were, the bi- 
hop of Beauvais; the chancellor, Charles, lord Montmo- 
renci; lord John de Meingre, marſhal of France; M. Aynart 
| de la Tour, lord of Vivoy; M. Ralph de Ravenul; MA. Simon 
de Bucey; M. Stephen de Paris, and Peter de la Charite, with 
many others of his council. | | 
[ have given an account of the ſtorm preceding this treaty Reflec- 
as] find it related by unqueſtionable contemporary writers; tions on 
but I am far from imagining, with them, that it determined the ſame. 
Edward to give peace to France, His army and affairs 2 
were then in ſuch a ſituation, that no immediate intimation 
from heaven was neceſſary for determining bis reſolution in 
that point. At the ſame time, we are of opinion that Ed- 
ward laid hold of the circumſtance of the ſtorm, to ſerve as 
an apology for having abated in his demands. He ſaw all 
John's ſubjects united againſt him, and that their deteſtation 
of him encreaſed in proportion to his devaſtations. He could 
have no dependance on the king of Navarre, whom he, in 
fact, conſidered as his rival. After the repulſes he had met 
with at Rheims and Paris, he had no hopes of being able to 
keep his army, eſpecially his foreign mercenaries, together; 
and he knew that his Engliſb parliament could never be 
brought to renew their ſubſidies for carrying on the war in 
France. Edward, therefore, excluſive of the ſtorm, had 
many motives to agree to the peace of Bretigni; which was 
to him both honourable and advantageous. 
The treaty, after the moſt important points were ſettled, 
took up eight days before it was reduced to form; and it 
is one of the fulleſt, and beſt digeſted, inſtruments we have 
upon record; though the negotiatiors had few or no prece- 
dents to follow. By it (to omit more minute particulars) 
Edioard acquired, in full ſovereignty, that is, without be- 
ing obliged to do homage, Poitou, Saintogne, Agenois, Peri- 
gord, Limouſin, , Duercy, Angomois, Rouvergne, and all that 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of in the neighbourhood of Calais. 
Edward, on the other hand, renounced all his family claims, 


not only to the crown of "aw but to Normandy, ne - 
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and Anjou; and was to receive. for the ranſom of John and 
the French lords, three millions of crowns of gold ; amount. 
ing to about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds fer}. 
ing. Six hundred thouſand crowns being to be paid within 
four months; and John's two ſons, the counts of Adjou and 
Poitiers, his brother, the duke of Orleans, with the flower 
of the French nobility, were to be hoſtages for the perform. 
ance. The great towns of France were likewiſe to give 
other hoſtages. The earldom of Montfort was to revert to 
that count; and the two kings were to adjuſt the diſpute be. 
tween his family and that of Blois. 1 

The regent of France, notwithſtanding the vaſt ceſſions 
made by this treaty, ſwore to the performance of it on his 
part, as did the prince of Wales; and a truce was concluded 
till it could be ratified by both kings at Calais: upon which 
Edibard returned to England; where he landed on the 
eighteenth of May, 1360. When Edward laid before John 
the treaty of Bretigni, he appeared ſo highly delighted, that 
he ſaid he was ſorry he could not immediately ratify it; and 
the remainder of his abode in England was ſpent in royal 
entertainments; and in his being introduced, by the prince 
of Wales, to the Engliſp court at Vindſor. 

Upon the arrival of the two kings at Calais, the French 
finances were found to be ſo much exhauſted, that the fix 
hundred thoufand crowns could not be raiſed ; and John 
was obliged to remain there for four months : after which 
time, four hundred thouſand crowns were paid, and ſecu- 
rity was taken for the payment of the other two hundred 
thouſand at Lady-day enſuing. The treaty of Bretigni was 
then ratified by both kings in the moſt ſolemn manner. 

As peace was the buſineſs of the time, prince Philtþ of 
Navarre appeared on the part of the king his brother ; ag 
the duke of Orleans did for king John; and both of them 
ſwore to a ſincere reconciliation between their principals, 

John had been fo long a captive, that he was overjoyed 
with his freedom, and was well diſpoſed to have executed 
his part of the treaty ; and when at perfect liberty, he con- 
firmed it; though the mutual renunciations of Edward's 
claims and John's homages were never preciſely underſtood 
or executed. Upon the whole, neither party were fully 
contented with the treaty even after it was executed. Ed- 
zard was diflatisched with himſelf at his giving up his claim 
to the crown of France, and the regent-dauphin at the vaſt 


Ceſſions that had been made to Edward, Both parties were 


State of 
France at 
that tin. e. 


backward in preſſing for the reſpective renunciations, and 
they lay, for ſome time, dormant; but it is certain that the 
regent-dauphin acted upon the ſoundeſt principles. 

Upon the return of John to Paris, the peers and ſtates of 
France ſwore to the obſervance of the treaty of Bretigni; 
and the affections of the people for his perſon and govern- 
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ment ſeemed to have been heightened by the misfortunes he 
had ſuffered. He had now leiſure to deliberate on the good 
of his kingdom, which was afflicted with two calamities : 
the one was the want of money; and the other, the prodi- 


ious encreaſe of the diſbanded ſoldiers, by the treaty of 
retigni, who ſeemed to be independent of all parties, and 


| reſolved to cut out for themſelves a livelihood by their 
© ſwords. | | 


In the ſame treaty, the artful regent had left the time 


ol the renuntiation of the ſovereigaty of the places ceded 
to Edward undetermined ; and, when John demanded poſ- 
ſeſſion of the places ceded in Aguitain, the counts of Armag- 
nac, Perigord, Foix, and others, refuſed to ſubmit to his 
| ſovereignty ; as did Rochelle, and ſeveral other ſea towns on 
| the coaſt of Poitou. John ſent the lord James Bourbon, as 
Edward did a civilian, to perſuade them to ſubmit ; and pro- 
| miſed, at the ſame time, to ratify all renunciations of his 
claims upon the crown of France. Though the court of 
France might have made many objections, yet Edward, be- 


fore the end of the year, obtained poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 


| Aquitaie, from the Loire to the Pyrenean mountains; and of 
the earldom of Ponihieu, the town of Calais, the territory 


and town of Guiſnes, with ſeveral other places and ſtates; 


- lord John Chandois being appointed Edward's governor of 
Aquitain, 3 | f ; 
France, at this time, was no ſooner delivered from the 


miſeries of the Engliſh war, than ſhe was depopulated by 


| a raging plague ; which co-operated with the difbanded ſol- 


diers, or, as they were called, late-comers, in laying waſte 
the fineſt provinces of the kingdom. The late treaty had 


been too haſtily concluded; nor had Edward properly con- 


ſidered the ſituation of his ſubjects, to whom he had aſ- 


4 bgned free-holds within the eſtates that had been ceded to 


rance. They had built houſes, and improved their eſtates, 
out of which they were turned by the treaty ; ſo that they 
had no means of living but by the ſword. They were in 
number about ſixteen thouſand men; and they farmed them- 
ſelves into a regular army, pretending to act under the king 
of Navarre's authority. : 


» 
. 


As all of them were ſoldiers, they were an over-match for The late; 
the troops ſent againſt them under lord James of Bourbon; comers 
who, as wel] as his ſon, was mortally wounded and defeated defeat and 


in fighting againſt them. The inſurgents afterwards grow- kill James 


ing more numerous, ſeparated into two diviſions ; but, tho? of Bour- 


they were the authors of prodigious calamities to Fance, bon. 


their hiſtory, after this, belongs to that of other nations. 
An unaccountable incident happened about this time: 
One Gouge, a Frenchman, confederated with one Verney, an 
Engliſhman ; and they obtained ſuch credit with the late- 
comers, that Gouge was proclaimed king of France, and 
; | Verney 
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Verney became maſter of Codelet, near Avignon; but both of 
them, after a ſhort reign, were defeated. 
The young duke of Burgundy, who had been betrothed to 
the daughter of the earl of Flanders, died about this time, 
Edward of England wanted to marry the widowed virgin to 
his fifth ſon, Edmund; but the king of France ſeized the 
dutchy, as being next heir to the deceaſed ; though, when 
the laws of ſucceſſion are conſidered, the king of Navarre 
had certainly a preferable right to the counties of Champagne 
and Brie. John de Boulogne, the late duke's uncle by the 
mother's ſide, claimed the counties of Boulogne and Auvergne, 
as the count of Flanders did Burgundy and Artois. 

The kingdom of France, at this time, had, by the wars 
that prevailed in /:aly, got rid of the late-comers ; but not 
without feeling the prodigious ravages committed by them; 

part of whom were taken into the pay of the marquis of 
Montferrat, at the requeſt of the pope, who was afraid of their 

- plundering his reſidence at Avignon. The treaty of Bretignt 
ftill remained unfiniſhed. The feaſt of St. Andrew, in 13061, 
was at hand; and no diſpoſitions on either fide were made 
for its execution. Edward complained of this, and of other 
infractions of the treaty ; but, in the mean while, his ſon, 
the prince of Males, ta whom he had aſſigned the dutchy of 
Guienne, was preparing to live there in full ſplendor and 
fovereignty ; which the French court complained of, be- 
cauſe Edward had not yet made the renunciations ſtipulated 
by the treaty. | 

The French king demanded, that, by virtue of that treaty, 
Edward ſhould renounce his alliance with the Flemings; but 
Edward anſwered, by requiring John to renounce his alliance 
with the Scots. John found his authority ſo much dimi- 
niſhed, and his difficulties, among his own ſubjects, ſo 
greatly encreaſed, that he wiſhed to be again a priſoner in 

England. The dauphin had got a taſte of power, under- 
ſtood the conſtitution of France, and inſiſted upon his father 
. to nothing that might be prejudicial to his ſucceſ- 

ion. 
Jobu gives As John was now paſſionately fond of peace, he reſolved 
the dutchy to conſult with his friend, pope Innocent VI. who reſided at 
of Bur- Avignon, and he paid him a viſit ; but, in the mean while, 


gundy. by virtue of his own prerogative, without regarding either 
to his Edward's or the king of Navarre's claims, he beſtowed the 
8 dutchy of Burgundy upon his ſon Philip; but, to do John 

n. juſtice, he did that at the requeſt of the Burgundians them- 


ſelves ;. who, when he was upon his journey to Avignon, 
applied to him, and inſiſted upon their being governed by a 
prince of the French blood. John, it is true, had, before 
that time, annexed the dutchy of Burgundy to the crown of 
France; but, upon the application of the Burgundians, he 
transferred it to his fon Philip; to whom, in his grant, he 
gave the moſt unbounded praiſes ; declaring him, at the ſame 
WL time, 


=. OF THE WORLD. 
Hime, to be the firſt peer in France. Philip confirmed his ti- 
cle to Burgundy by marrying the laſt duke's widow. 


application of the king of Cyprus for aid againſt the infidels, 
be perſuaded John to take upon him the croſs. This was a 
fooliſh and impracticable reſolution ; but John, like his pre- 
deceſſors, was ſuperſtitious; for he imagined that their chief 
E misfortunes had befallen them becauſe they had not fulfilled 
their vows. To give ſome colourable pretence for this ab- 
ſurd engagement, he pretended he had undertaken it in or- 


, In FIR wad K AR ES i 


tend him to the Holy Land. 
No ſooner was John's reſolution known, and that the pope 
bad declared him generaliſſimo of the Chri/tian armies, than 


be king of Navarre renewed his intrigues for Burgundy z | 


| of which he thought, with reaſon, he had been unfairly 
E deprived. Upon John's return to Paris, he found that the 


E ſpirit of diſcontent had entered, and indeed with great cauſe, 


into the hoſtages he had ſent to Calais. No time had been 
| ſtipulated for their releaſe; and the duke of Auen was ſo 
{ impatient of his confinement, that he broke out of it, and 
went to Paris. The French parliament and the dauphin re- 


Urban V. had now ſucceeded to the papacy; and, upon the 


der to prevail upon the free-booters, or late-comers, to at- 


107 


fuſed to ratify the treaty of Bretigni in all its articles. The He re- 
maxim of John was, that, if truth and honour were diſ- turns to 
claimed by all the world, they ought to be found in the England, 


breaſt of a king. In conſequence of this maxim, he ordered 
his ſon to return to his captivity , but the young prince de- 
| clining it, John himſelf went over to England, to make his 
apology, ſome time before Chriſimas, 1363. Tas 
John had many rational motives for this ſtep, romantic as 
it appeared, He had a vaſt perſonal intereſt at the Engliſb 
court; he was in hopes, as he was then a ſoldier of 72/us 
Chriſt, to prevail with Edward to remit the hard terms of his 


ranſom; and to convince him, that it was utterly impoſſible 


for his ſubjects, in their ruined ſituation, to fulfil them. He 
found Edivard dreadfully exaſperated at the duke of Anjou 
having broke his word of honour, and at the non-execution 
of the treaty of Bretigni; ſo that, though John offered him 
part of his ranſom in ready-money, he refuſed to accept of 
It, . 8 the other hoſtages their freedom, as John had ex- 
pected. ; : 


Notwithſtanding this, Edward, though he conſidered John where he 


as no better than a priſoner, treated him with the higheſt dies. 


marks of reſpect ; lodged him in the Savoy, at that time one 
of the moſt magnificent palaces in England; and indulged 
him in his darling paſſion for hunting ; but {till declined to 
£:ve him any ſatisfaction as to the main parts of his nego- 
tiation. John's ſpirit could not bear this ſtate of doubt, and 
he fell ill of a conſumptive diſorder, which put an end to 
his life, in his reſidence at the Saua, on the eighth of * 

| | 1304, 
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1264, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. | | 

His cha- This monarch, though ſubject to many frailties, eſpeci. 
racter, ally thoſe of temerity and paſſion, molt certainly deſerved z 
better fate than he experienced. His ſubjects did not de. 
ſerve to be governed by ſuch a ſovereign ; and they were leſ 
ſenſible of his worth and virtues than his enemies the Ex. 
gliſb were, who moſt ſincerely bewailed his death, Edwarg 
attended his funeral rites, and afterwards ſent his corps tg 
be interred in France. He obtained the epithet of the Gand, 
on account of his perſonal candour and openneſs ; but he 
Fell into moſt degenerate times. His deteſtation of proflj. 
gacy induced him ſometimes to indulge his natural haſtineſ 
by too great ſeverity of puniſhment ; but that he was not 
cruel, appears by many incidents of his reign. After being 
delivered from his captivity by the treaty of Bretigni, he cer. 
tainly ought to have applied himſelf to the diſcharge of his 
engagements with Edward, who appears to have inſiſted with 
an ungenerous punctuality, upon his fulfilling the terms of 
his ranſom. 3 
and iſſue. His firſt wife was Bona of Luxembourg, daughter to the 
king of Bohemia, and ſiſter to the emperor Charles IV. but 
the died before his acceſſion to the crown. By her he had 
Charles the dauphin regent, whom we have fo often men- 
tioned; Lewis duke of Anjou; John duke of Berry, and 
Y Philip duke of Burgundy. By the ſame princeſs he had five 
daughters, Joan, who was married to the king of Navarre; 
Mary, wife to Robert duke of Bar; Agnes, who died in her 
childhood; Margaret, who was a nun; and Jabel, the 
wife of John Galeazzo, duke of Milan. His ſecond wife, 
Joan, dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, was a celebrated 
beauty; and John by her had two daughters, who died 
young. It is commonly ſaid, that he was of an amorous 
complexion, and that he would have married Joan, the 
famous queen of Naples, had it not been for the notoriouſly 
bad character ſhe bore. It was thought that his Jaſt return 
to England was owing to a lovg intrigue, which he carried 
on while he was a captive. | | 


n 


Charles V. ſurnamed the Wile. 


Affairs of HE credit of the French monarchy was very low 
Bretagne. when this prince came to the throne, The king of 
Navarre was in arms, and had under him the famous 
captal of Buche, one of Edward's beſt generals, and who had 
been highly inſtrumental in gaining the victory of Poickier,, 

1 Bertrand de Gueſclin, was Charles's general, and diſtinguiſhed 
11 himſelf by his military genius. He defeated the captal in 
| | ſeveral encounters, and at laſt a deciſive battle was fought 
between them near Cocherel, in which Gusſclin, was victo- 
Tous, 


- — 
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nous, and the captal made a priſoner. Mante and Meulan, 


in Normandy, fell into Gueſclin's hands. The king of Na- 
varre's brother, Philip, died, and another of his brothers 
Lenbis de Evreux, after loſing the town of la Charite, was 
obliged to evacuate Burgundy. Charles, by his miniſters, 
complained heavily of Edward's duplicity, in ſuffering his 
officers and ſoldiers to ſerve under commiſſions from the 


enemies of the crown of France; and it muſt be allowed 


that Edward's conduct in this was indefenfible, and can 
only be alleviated by the conſideration that Charles gave the 


E like affiſtance to the enemies of England. 


JOS 


Whatever reſpite, truces, or treaties brought to the two Charles de 


| crowns, the unhappy dutchy of Bretagne knew none be- Blois de- 


tween the contending houſes of Montfort and Blois; and feated and 


land. Some overtures of peace had indeed been made, and 
had proceeded ſo far that it was agreed Rennes and Nantes 
thould belong to Charles of Blois. The counteſs of Pen- 
thievre, wife of Charles of Blois, and in whoſe right he 


claimed Bretagne, ppoſed the opartition, and the project 


came to nothing. The prince of Wales, who now acted 
with full ſovereignty in all his father's French dominions, 
made a freſh tentative, but in vain, for reconciling the 


rival families. The laſt appeal was then made to the ſword. 


The Engliſh troops in the Nawvare/e pay, were by Edward 
and his ſon ordered to join Montfort, under the lord Jahn 
Chandors, and Gueſclin marched to the aſſiſtance of de Blois, 


with all the troops he could colle& in the Lower Normandy. 


Montfort had by this time formed the ſiege of Aurai, a place 
of importance, within three leagues of Vannes, and had 
taken the town, when Charles de Blois marched with his 
army to relieve the caſtle. This brought on a battle, in 
which de Blois was defeated and killed, and Gueſlin taken 
priſoner, chiefly through the valour and good conduct of 
the lord Chandois, the Engliſh general. After this battle, 
the caſtle of Aura, and the city of Vannes, with many 
other places in Bretagne, were ſurrendered to Montfort, and 
numbers of the Breton nobility abandoned the intereſt of 
the Blois family. | 


the oy was fomented by the kings of France and Eng- killed. 


The reverſes of fortune made but little impreſſion on Bretagne 
Charles the Miſe. He continued, in his calm ſteady manner, ceded to 
to ſupport the counteſs of Penthievre, but at the ſame time the Monz- 
ordered ſome overtures of an accommodation to be made to fort fa- 


the count of Montfort, who was then beſieging Quimper- mily. 


correntin. Montfort declared that he could return no anſwer 
without conſulting Edward, who left the matter entirely to 
himſelf, but inſiſted upon his being put in poſſeſſion of the 
whole dutchy of Bretagne without any diminution. Mont- 


fort upon this, could only be brought to offer to hold the 


dutchy of Bretagne in homage to the crown of France; 3 
conceſſion, which was thought ſo important at the rouy 
| | v 
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court of France, that the conferences for an accommadation 
were renewed, and at laſt it was completed. Its chief 
articles were as follow: | 
That John, count of Montfort, ſhould be acknowledy. 
ed as lawful and ſole duke of Bretagne. That the counteſ 
of Penthievre, ſhall, for herſelf and her heirs, renounce all 
pretenſions to the ſame; and agree that the count of Mont. 
Fort ſhould perform his homage for the ſaid dutchy to the 
crown of France. That the county of Penthievre ſhould 
remain to the counteſs, with all the lands of Bretagne which 
came by her father or mother; as allo ten thouſand crowns 
a year to be paid out of the eſtates of the Monfort family 
in France. That the count of Montfort ſhould uſe his moſ 
earneſt inſtances to procure the liberty of John of Bretagne, 
the counteſs of Penthievre's eldeſt fon, who had been long 
as a hoſtage for his father in England; and that the ſaid 
young prince ſhould be married to Fane, the count of 
Aontfort's ſiſter, who was to have the viſcounty of Limos 
as her fortune. That the ſaid young prince, John of Bre. 
tagne, ſhould ſucceed to that dutchy, in caſe the count of 
Moni fort ſhould die without male iſſue.“ | 


Marriage A treaty of marriage was, at this time, on foot, between 


between the earl of Cambridge, Edward's fifth ſon, and the lady 
the prin- Margaret, daughter to the count of Flanders, who was then 
ceſs of in England. Charles thought it was of the utmoſt import: 
Flanders ance Br him to prevent this match from taking place; and 
and the a diſpenſation being neceſſary, he managed ſo artfully with 
duke of the pope, that it never was obtained, and the lady waz 
Burgundy. given to his brother the duke of Burgundy, The court of 
„ "= notwithſtanding it had failed in ſupporting the 

houſe of Blois, was now emerged from that diſgrace which 

it had lain under in the late reign. The duke of Bretagne, of 

the Montfort family, paid homage to Charles, who ſeemed to 

receive him with great politeneſs and affection. Gaeſclin 

was ſet at liberty, and the duke likewiſe confirmed to him 

„ all the grants made in his favour by his rival Charles dt 
Equani- Blois. The dutcheſs of Bretagne, daughter to Edward Ill. 
mity of happening to die about this time, the duke married the 
Charles. daughter of the princeſs of Males by a former huſband, 
_ againſt the inclinations of Charles, who, notwithſtanding, 
preferved a wonderful equanimity. - So far was he from ex- 

preſſing any reſentment for what had paſt with regard to 
Bretagne, that he took into his ſervice the captal of Buch, 

from the high opinion he had of his merit and fidelity to 

Edward, and though a priſoner, releaſed him without 

ranſom. The captal waited upon the prince of /ales at 

| Bourdeaux, to acquaint him with the change of his ſitua- 

tion, but the prince told him that he mult ſerve either his 

father or Charles, upon which the captal returned to Charts 

a grant he had made to him of the county of Nemours, and 

returned to Edtovard's ſervice. 8 nt 
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The kingdom of France beginning to enjoy a reſpite State of 

from war, Charles examined the ſtate of his finances, which the Frencb 
he found to be in a miſerable condition. The grants that finances. 
during the late reign had been made to the princes of the 
blood, had exhauſted the royal demeſnes, and Charles ſigniſied 
to his uncle the duke of Orleans, that he intended to reſume 
ſome part of the great eſtate that had been given him by 1} 
his brother the late king. This intention being ſignified to 
the duke, he in full parliament offered to reſign the whole | 
of what he held, into the king's hands, a proceeding which f 
appeared ſo generous in the eyes of Charles, that he con- 
firmed the duke in all he poſſeſſed. Well knowing that 
the induſtry of the ſubject is the beſt revenue of the king, 
he now applied himſelf inceſſantly to the revival of agri- 
culture, and manufactures, and both by his example and 
edits he put a ſtop to all kinds of luxury, eſpecially in 
equipages and cloaths. While he was thus intent upon 
cares that were worthy a king, his kingdom was reviſited 
by the dreadful ſcourges of diſbanded troops. This was an 
evil that Edward had not ſufficiently conſidered or provid- 
ed againſt by the treaty of Bretagne, and the court of _ 
France had been guilty of the ſame overſight. The caſe of Original 
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ady the ſoldiers and their officers was certainly deplorable. of the 
hen Both kings had been ſo miſerably diſtreſt for money, that freeboot- 
a they had paid their men by afligning them lands in their ing com- 
and conquereq countries, which now reverted to their former panies. 
th owners, and conſequently thoſe aſſignations were void, and 
6 the poor people rendered deſtitute. They had no reſource 
of but that of keeping themſelves in bodies under officers of 
the their own chuſing, and laying the country every where | 
ich under contribution. All thoſe bodies had a dependence 
of upon each other, and taking the name of grand companies | 
0 i they became very formidable to the crown of France. They 
{in ravaged the counties of Champaigne and Burgundy, but one ; 
"= party of them was ſo juſt as to put to death one of its 1 
a leaders who had made an inhuman uſe of his power. . 
on Charles ſaw with grief and indignation the progreſs of France 
he thoſe neceſſitated robbers. As they were far better ſoldiers delivered 7 
d, than any he could raiſe, he could not ſubdue them, nor from them Fa 
87 had he money to raiſe or pay an army. He complained to by Gyz/- [7 
* Edward, who ordered ſuch of them as were his ſubjects cin. | 5 
ls. to lay down their arms, and upon their not obeying he 150 
'; WW raiſed an army and prepared to paſs over to France to force T0 
10 them. Charles thought that Edward's return to France at ; 
4 the head of an army might be a greater misfortune than 
1 any he ſuffered, and begged him to deſiſt, which Edward 
. agreed to do, but he ſwore at the ſame time, that if the 
companies, or as they were ſome times called, the malan- 
4 drines, ſhould drive him from the throne of France, he 
” would give Charles no affiſtance. While Charles was in 
4 this diſtreſs, the famous Bertrand de Gueſciin — his 

| | ervice 
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ſervice to relieve him. Charles accepted of it, and Guzſcl 
had an interview with ſome of the heads of the companies, 
who had been formerly his friends and aſſociates in arms, 
It was no hard matter for Gusſelin to perceive that neceſlity 
alone kept the companies together, and that they would 
embrace any opportunity of a more honourable way of life, 
| Co propoſed that they ſhould march againit the oy 
and infidels in Spain, to which they agreed, and thirty-five 
of their principal officers accepted of an invitation given 
them by Charles, and went to Paris, where they were may. 
nificiently entertained, and received from him two hundred 
thouſand franks towards the expences of their march, 
Chalons upon the Soame was fixed upon as the place of their 
N trendezvous, and Gueſclin undertook to head them in perſon, 
e carries Though the propoſal of the companies marching againſt 
them to the Moors in Spain was plauſible, yet it was not the meaſure 
ain. that either Charles or Gueſclin had in view. Peter the Cruch 
an epithet he well deferved, then reigned in Caſtile. He 
had married Blanch de Bourbon, one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed ladies in Europe, and ſiſter to the queen of France, but 
he had uſed her moſt unmercifully, and even impriſoned 
her, that he might gratify a paſſion he had for his miſtreſs 
AMaria de Padilla, Proceeding from one degree of wicked- 
” neſs to another, he at laſt poiſoned his queen, and began to 
put the princes of his own blood to death, when one of 
his natural brothers, Henry de Tranſtamar, put himſelf at 
the head of a party who deteſted the king's tyranny. Hs 
was ſupparted by the king of Arragon, but being defeated 
by Peter, he was forced to take refuge in France, where 
Charles entered heartily into his intereſt, and eſpouſed the 

deſign of dethroning the tyrant. | 
Some writers, from an affectation of fingularity, have 
repreſented the cruelties of Pedro as the effects of political 
neceſſity ; but they ſeem to have reſulted from his innate 
1languinary diſpoſition. He had, againſt the public faith, put 
to death Eleanora Delynſman, his father's miſtreſs, who had 
borne him ſeven ſons, He ordered his brother don Frederit 
to be butchered in his preſence, and he dined in the room 
where the murder was committed, without removing the 
body. He had before that murdered Garcilaſſo ds Vega, and 
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his couſin don Juan of Arragon, whole widow he poiſoned, f 
and he put his own aunt, the queen dowager of Arragon, to « 
death, In ſhort, no tyrant of antiquity exceeded him in F 

A, but we ſhall refer other particulars to the hiſtory 
DI pA. | e 
Where the Clhelin, in this expedition, ſerved under John of Bourbon þ 
prince of who had the nominal command, and the king of 4rrog! 4 
Wales giving the companies a free paſſage through his dominion, ; 
takes part all Pedro's ſubjacts, one nobleman excepted, forſook him, ( 
with king while Henry was in Burgos proclaimed king of Caftile. Ihe WE 
Pedro, tyrant at this time was tut up in Cortunna, from when D 


OF THE WORLD. 
he implored the aſſiſtance of Edward, and his fon the prince 
of Wales. Edward was in no good underſtanding with the 
| pope, who, as well as Charles, had embraced the count of 
| Tran/lamar's party, nor did he chuſe that Charles ſhould eſta- 
bliſh a king upon the throne of Caſtile. Pedro had the un- 
doubted right of blood, and pleaded many alleviations for 
his cruelties, particularly the exceſſive power of his na- 
tural brethren, who had been always rebellious and wanted 
to dethrone him. Edward gave him a favourable hearing, 


ſhining in arms, invited Pedro with his family, firſt to 
Bayonne, and then to his court at Bourdeaux. An attempt 
to reſtore Pedro to his throne was too difficult and important 
a matter for the prince not to conſult his father, eſpecially 
| 25 ſeveral great men in his own court oppoſed it; but upon 
the return of a meſſenger from England, he declared his 
"nel, teſolution to proceed in the expedition againſt the count of 


Te Tranſtathar, | 


and the prince of Wales, pleaſed with the proſpect of again 


113 


in. The prince calling a council, agreed to pay twenty thou- Difficul- 
but ſand florins for a free paſſage by the way of the Pyrenean ties of the 


ned mountains ; becauſe the king of Arragon had ſhut up all prince. 


rels the other avenues to Caf?t/e. Pedro, at the ſame time, grant- 
ed. ed to the prince and his heirs, the province of Biſcay in 
10 full ſovereignty, together with ſeveral caſtles and other 
of WF ciftinguiſhed honours to the royal family of England. 
f at Gueſclin having eftabliſhed,.as he thought, Henry, on the 


to Wi throne of Ca/iile, had returned to France; and Henry,upon 
ted this, had diſmifled the companies; who left his ſervice in 
oY great diſcontent. They had been promiſed by the pope, 
the a conſiderable ſum of money, of which they were diſap- 

pointed; and Knolles, Calverley, and Gournay, who were at 
an their head, readily embraced the propoſal made them by 
cal the prince of Vales of entering into his ſervice. The 
ay prince thus procured the face of an army compoſed of 
po ſoldiers whom he knew he could depend on; but when 
15 they had advanced as far as Montauban to join him, they 
* were oppoſed by the count of Narbonne, and the ſeneſchal 


oh of Tholouſe, who were defeated with conſiderable ſlaughter, 
f The year was now too far gone for him to think of pro- 
n ceeding in his expedition till the approaching ſpring ; and 


ah thus the prince had the double expence of keeping the 
o companies in his pay, and of maintaining Pedro's court at 
8 Bayonne. | . 

19 About the beginning of the year 1367, the prince ordes- 
| ed the rendevous of his army to be held at Da/! in Gaſcony 
* but found that a treaty was far advanced between count 


bo | Henry and the king of Navarre, for barring up his paſſage 
ys into Ca/tile. Perhaps, notbing but the activity of Sir Hugh 
b Calverley, who had ſeized ſeveral places belonging to that 
prince, could have prevented this negotiation from taking 


WW place; but the king was ſo much alarmed by what Calverley 
You 'X, I * 
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114 A GEN REAL HISTORY 
had done, that in a meeting he had with the duke of Lan- 
caſter and the lord Chandois, he cordially agreed to every 
thing propoſed by the prince. | ; | 
Who re- The glory which the prince gained by defeating count 
inthrones Henry in the battle of Navarette, and his making Gue/clin 
Pedro, priſoner, will be thewn in the hiſtory of Spain. he 
prince, before that battle, had written the moſt polite letters 
to Henry, to perſuade him to yield the crown of Caſſile to 
its true owner don Pedro; but he was anſwered with a ne. 
gative, and an aſſurance from Henry, that he would not 
reſign his crown but with his life. Henry, loſing the battle 
fled to Arragon, and Gueſclin ſurrendered himſelf priſoner to 
the prince of Wales, as did many other officers of great 
Ingrati- diſtinction both French and Spaniſh. Pedro ſhewed himſelf 
of the unworthy of his good fortune, by refuſing to give the 
latter. companies the pay he had ſtipulated. The diſeaſes of the 
ſeaſon, and the climate, had killed one third of the prince's 
army, and the king of Navarre, as was generally thought, 
had ſuffered himſelf to be taken priſoner by the brenc that 
he might avoid fulfilling his engagement with the Englißb. 
The prince preſſed Pedro for the payment of his arrears, 
which he promiſed to diſcharge in twelve months, provided 
he would evacuate his dominions ; which the prince was 
obliged to do. Before his departure, he ſuffered all his 
French and Spaniſh priſoners to be ranſomed at an eaſy rate, 
excepting Gueſclin, who was highly carreſſed by the Engliſb 
officers, and was diſtinguiſhed by a compliment from the 
prince, that he was too brave, and therefore too dan- 
gerous, an enemy, to be ſet at liberty. As to count Henry, 
he took refuge with the duke of Anjou, whom he knew to 
be an inveterate enemy to the Engli/h, and who being go- 
| vernor of Languedoc, reſided near the prince of Wales 
The French poſſeflions. Aſſembling ſome Bretons, he invaded 
treaty of Guienne, which the prince of ales complained of as a breach 
Bretigni of the treaty of Bretigni. Charles ſincerely deſired peace, 
broken, but was not diſpleaſed at the Engliſh being embarraſſed, 
and for ſome time winked at the duke of Anjou's protecting 
the count, till hearing that the prince of /Yales was in full 
march homewards, he ordered the count of Auxerre, who 
was railing troops for count Henry's ſervice, to be put under 
"| arreſt. This did not deter count Henry from renewing his 
1 | inroads into Guienne, which however, he was ſoon obliged 
= to abandon, that he might make another attempt to mount 
the throne of Caſtile. He was received with open arms by 
the king of Arragon, and Pedro was now as much deteſted 
for his ingratitude to the prince, as he had been before for 
his cruelty. Upon the prince's return to Guienne, he ſaw 
his coffers empty, and he was without the means of diſ- 
charging the arrears that were due to the companies, who 
were itil] on foot, but grew ſo outrageous for their pay, 


that they laid the prince's own ſubjects under military con- 
tribution, 
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tribution; and the great lords of Guienne, and the other 
fiefs belonging to the prince, being apprehenſive that he 
would be obliged to exact of them ſome extra feudal 
impoſts, ſecretly applied to Charles, between whom and 


Edward the neceſſary renuntiations required by the treaty 4 
of Bretigni had never yet paſſed. i | F 

Charles knew that the expence of the prince of Wales's Neceſſi- 1 
court was above what his revenues, great as they were, could ties of che 1 
ſupply; but he acted ſo as to give the prince no cauſe of prince of 1 


complaint. It was not long before what the prince's great Wales. 
lords apprehended proved true. Though the leaders of the 
companies had prevailed upon their followers to withdraw 

out of the prince's territories, yet they could not ſubſiſt with- 

out robbing the ſubjects of Charles, who ſent Oliver de Cliſſon 

with a body of troops to protect them. In the mean while, 

the prince's neceflities grew ſo clamorous, that, by the 0 
advice of his chancellor the biſnop of Rodez, he called an 14 
aſſembly of the ſtates of Aquitain, from whom he demanded | 
a tax called a feuage, conſiſting of a franc upon each 

chimney within the principality, and to be continued 

for five years. The deputies of the towns willingly He quar- 
agreed to pay it, but the great feudatories, who were the els with 
count of Armagnac, the lord of Albretti, the lords of Peri- his ba- 
gord, Conde, Cominge, Carmain, de la Barde, and others, rons. 
oppoſed it, as being extra- feudal, and againſt their privi- 

leges which the prince had fworn to maintain, There is 

ſome reaſon for imagining that the prince's demand had 

been ſuggeſted to him by his French minifters, in order to 

ruin his intereſt in 4qguitain. His lords deſired leave for time 

to conſult their tenants about raiſing the tax; but having 

procured it they left Viort, where the aſſembly was held, and 

repaired immediately to the court of France; where they 

entered an appeal to Charles, as lord of the fee, againſt the 
proceedings of the prince of /7alcs. 

This was what Charles had long foreſeen, and ſecretly He ſets 
wiſhed for; and the lord Chandos, with the reſt of the Gue/clin 
prince's honeſt Engliſh miniſters, were fo far from approv- at liberty, 
ing of the taxation, that they left his court. The reaſon 
why Charles had ſo artfully put off the renuntiations was 
now evident to the prince, and muſt be ſo to our readers; 
becauſe, if they had been executed, the Aquitain lords could 
have no pretext for applying to him as their lord para- 
mount. He affected, however, great cooleneſs towards their 
ſuit; he then promiſed to reviſe the treaty of Bretigni, and 
ſeemed to lament that the prince of Wales had been ſo in- 
conſiderate as to invade their privileges. The prince all 
this while was puſhed on by his French counſellors to his 
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ruin. He levied the tax, though it was directly againſt the 


privileges of his feudatories. Gueſclin was fill his priſoner, 

and he took occaſion one day to hint to the prince, that his- 

fate was hard, to be detained a captive becauſe he was 
e feared. 
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feared: The prince conſidered this as a tacit reproach 
upon himſelf, and knowing Guęſclin to be poor, becauſe he 
had been always generous, he haſtily told him, that he 
might have his liberty if he could procure him two hundred 
thouſand florins for his ranſom. Gueſclin took the prince 
at his word ; and ſo popular was he in France, that, to the 
ſurprize and diſappointment of the prince, he paid the 
money at Bourdeaux on the day appointed, and once more 
took arms under the count of Tranſtamar, who had renew- 
the war againſt Pedro. 


Appeal of The appeal of the Aguitain, or Gaſcon, lords, was ſtill de- 
the Gaſcon pending at the court of France, and Charles appeared ſtill 


barons. 


The 
prince 
jummon- 
ed to ap · 
pear at 
Haris. 


to be backward to receive it, while the duke of Berry, and 
the count of St. Paul remained hoſtages in England, which 
was not long, as both of them found means to come over 
to France in the beginning of the ſummer of 1368. Charles 
then ordered the treaty of Bretigm to be thoroughly exa- 
mined in his council, where it was declared to be void and 
of no effect; firſt, becauſe Edward had not joined the 
French king in ſuppreſſing the companies or malandrines ; 
and ſecondly, becauſe he had not performed the neceſſary 
renuntiations. Notwithſtanding this, Charles ſtill avoided 
coming to any extremity by ſummoning the prince of Male 
to appear before his parliament at Paris, before he formed 
new alliances with the count of Tran/lamar, who was 
now king of Ca/i/e, the earl of Flanders, and ſome of the 
German princes, beſides entering into ſecret correſponden- 
cies with ſeveral of the prince's towns in Aquitain. He 
then regularly ſummoned the prince to appear before his 
chamber of peers at Paris, to anſwer to the complaint of 
his ſubjects of Aquitain. | 

Charles now foreſaw that a war with England was inevi- 
table. The treaty which had been concluded between him 
and the new king of Caſlile, had in it the following remark- 
able clauſe, ** That if any of the blood royal of England, 
or if king Peter ſhould fall into the hands of the admirals 
of the two nations, as they were ſailing in company, that 
the ſaid captive or captives ſhould be detained priſoners, 


and not releaſed but by the joint conſent of both powers.” 


Charles, even after this treaty was formed, was, by his mi- 
niſters at the court of England, making the moſt ample pro- 
teſtations of his friendſhip and pacific intentions towards 
Edward; but in the mean time, he not only continued to 
ſtrengthen himſelf with German alliances, but took into his 
pay ſuch of the companies, as ſtill remained on foot. Edward, 
at laſt, was undeceived as to Charles's intentions, and 
offered to execute the neceſſary renuntiations ; but was told 
that it was too late, becauſe, by the many breaches he had 
made in the treaty of Bretigni, the ſovereignty of Aquitain, 
and the other ftates ceded thereby to him, reverted to the 
crown of France, Edward then threatened to * his 

| Claim 
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elaimupo 1 kingdom; but he was deſired by Charles to 
do his worſt. : 
In the beginning of the year 1369, and not before, the Which he 
prince of Wales received his ſummons to appear at Paris; reſents, 
which he promiſed in a rage, to the meſſengers, to do at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men; but he was ill ſupported by 
his father, who was ſtill in hopes to compromiſe matters by 
re niegotiation; and he was likewiſe without money, and almoſt 
W- without any friends but the lord Chandois, who had gene- 
* rouſly returned to his aſſiſtance in his diſtreſs, the captal of 
Buche, and one or two more of his military officers. 0 
il 1 Charles, in the mean while, proceeded with the greateſt Caution 
nd deliberation and ſolemnity. It does not appear that he of Charles 
ch pretended the prince of Wales had forfeited his poſſeſſion of 
er the fief of Aguitain, unleſs his barons ſhould make good 
s their charge againſt him; and for that purpoſe Charles ſum- 
a- moned an aſſembly of his ſtates at Paris, before whom he 
1d laid all the complaints of the Aquitain lords againſt the 
prince, and likewiſe all that had paſſed between him and 
the court of England. The aſſembly appeared to be over- 
y joyed at his proceeding, and his reſolution of re-annexing 
Amuitain to his crown. They voted to ſtand by him with 
3 their lives and fortunes; and, in the mean while, aſſiſted him 
with a large ſubſidy. His proceeding upon this occaſion 
13 was the more popular, as he took no ſtep without the con- 
ex ſent and advice of his ſtates, and relying on their promiſes, 
- © he immediately declared war againſt Edward, 
es © _8_ﬀ The firſt hoſtility was committed by the earl of Perigord, Hoſtilities 
3 in revenge of the prince of Wales having ordered the meſ- com- 
f WE ſengers, who ſummoned him, to be arreſted; but all the mence, 
prince could do was to reinforce the garriſon of Mon- | 
- © 7?2ubar, and to ſtand upon the defenſive ll he could receive 
| ſupplies from England. Before thoſe could come, Charles 
had laid his ſchemes ſo well, that the town of Albeville was 
ſurprized by the count of St. Paul, and all the county of 
Ponthieu, with the Engliſh chancery there, fell without 
the ſtroke of a ſword into the hands of the French. Edward 
was defied by a common domeſtic of Charles, who pretend- 
ed that the arreſt of his meſſengers by the prince, excuſed 
him from ſending one of higher quality ; and by the advice 
of the Engliſh parliament Edward reſumed the titles and 
arms of France, and received from them a great ſubſidy. 
It happened unfortunately for the Engliſb intereſt and The 
lory, that the brave prince of Wales was at this time, French 
anguiſhing under a mortal diſorder, and unable to mount invade 
his horſe. The new king of Ca/ti/e punctually performed Guienne, 
his treaty with Charles, and the French and Ca/lilian fleets 
Joining, they made up a formidable armament, Both if 
Edward and the prince of Wales had hitherto flattered 145 
themſelves that they had intereſt enough to prevail with the 1 
companies to re- enter into their ſervice; but they were de- 
5 13 | ceeiyed 
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The En- 
gliſh in- 
tereſt 
there 
ruined. 


Cahors. The earl of Ferigord took Roanvi 


garriſon of Montauban, that he might ſtrengthen that of 


Writings 
on both 
ſides. 


Exploits 
of the 
Englih in 
France. 
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ceived. The duke of Berry over-ran the country of 
Poitou, as the duke of Anjou did Gaſcony, while the prince of 
Wales could do little more than be a filent ſpectator of their 
ravages. £dward, exaſperated by thoſe hoſtilities, thought 
at firſt of taking a bloody revenge upon the French hoſtages 
that were ſtill in his hands; but a little reflection ſoon diſ- 
armed him of that thought. He had been fo amuſed by 
the pacific declarations of Charles, that his marine was gone 
to decay, and the Ca/tilian and French fleets were maſters 
of the Engliſb channel; ſo that it was a matter of great 
danger and difficulty to ſend troops, who mult land in the 
bay of Biſcay, to the aſſiſtance of the prince of Wales. The 
duke of Bretagne conſented that the earls of Cambridge, and 
Pembroke, whom Edward had appointed to command the 
£ngiihh auxiliaries, ſhould land at St. Maloes, and march 
through his territories, which they accordingly did, and 
joined the prince about the ſame time that he received rein- 
forcements under Sir Hugh Calverley, and the lord Chandois. 
The Engliſb intereſt in Aquitain was however, by this 
time, ruined. The important city of Cahors, by the preach- 
ing of the archbiſhop of Thzlouſe, had declared for the 
French, and all the inferior clergy declaimed from their 
pulpits againſt the Exgliſb, who were, by the ſame arch- 
biſhop, driven out of fifty towns in the es of 
le, and put its 

Engliſb garriſon to the ſword; and the duke of Berry met 
with no oppoſition in Auvergne, and Limoſin. In Picardy, 
the French were repulſed from the fiege of Andres in the 
neighbourhood of Calais; but the loſs of la Roche de Pozay 
by the Engliſb, obliged the prince of Hales to weaken the 


Poitiers. 

Charles, all this while, affected to depend upon the juſtice 
of his cauſe, and employed the beſt pens in Europe, par- 
ticularly two Boulagneſe divines, John de Lyana, and Richard 
de Salicette, to juſtify his title to the crown of France, and 


to anſwer all the allegations that had been publiſhed againſt 


his conduct on the part of Edward. Charles did not ſtop at 
writing, for he and his queen, and court, appeared every 


day publicly in the moſt extraordinary acts of devotion, 


imploring the divine aſſiſtance upon his arms; this 
had an incredible effet upon the minds of all his ſub- 
jects; nor could all the valour of CHandois, Audley, Calverley, 


Knowles, and other brave Englth officers, compenſate for 


the g defection of the French from the Englißb in- 
tereit. 

The lord of Chaivigny, having deſerted to Charles, the 
lord Audley feil into his eſtates, and gave his tenants no 
quarter. He took Breuſe, and put the garriſon to the ſword, 
while Sir Robert Knolies, who had been rewarded by a noble 
eſtate in Bretagne, for his ſervice to the Montfort family, 
received a commiliion from the prince of ales at Angou- 

Iieſme, 
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ö and reduced great part of the county of Perigord. 
of Low earls of Cambria, and Pembroke, beſieged and took 
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” Bourdeilles; and, by the command of the prince of Wales, 
he the lord Chandets, and Sir Robert Knolles, having joined their 


es WW forces, made an attempt upon Roche fur Yon. Some of the 1 
- Engliſh companies had been prevailed upon to enter into 1 
dy the prince's ſervice, and they had taken priſoner 1/abella, 1 
ne mother to the queen of France, and the duke of Bourbon, 1 
rs in the caſtle of Belleperche, in the Bourbonnois. The place $ 
at was ſoon after inveſted by the duke of Bourbon, and aban- Fl 
ie doned by the Engliſh garriſon, who carried off with them q 
ne the dutcheſs. The duke exclaimed againſt this N 4 
d and the prince was forced to excuſe it, not having ſuffi- $ 
ie cient authority over the companies to oblige them to ſet Y 
b ber at liberty. The caſtle of Roche ſur Yon, was by this + 
id WE time taken, or bought, by the earl of Cambridge; for which *# 
* the duke of Anjou ordered the governor to be ſewed up in a 4 
. * ſack and thrown into the ſea. But all thoſe petty advan- * 
is tages were of little or no ſervice to the Engliſb, againſt the | 4 
- W& prevailing fortune of Charles. a 
e His policy and deep laid ſchemes unfolded themſelves Charles 4 
it more and more every day; but his genius was entirely attempts I 
|= * confined to his own dominions, and to the dexterity with to invade 
f © which he united his ſubjects againſt the Engliſß. His fleet England. ; 
s and that of Caſtile continued ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Engliſb 1 
t channel; and repairing in perſon to Nuen, he ordered a H 
„ great body of troops to be embarked from the coaſts of x 
e Picardy, on pretence of an expedition to Portugal; but in 7 
y | reality to invade England. When he opened his true deſign q 
e to his council, the wiſeſt heads endeavoured to diſſuade (+ 
f bim from his reſolution, as his intention was no ſecret in = 

England, where Edward was making prodigious prepara- 3 
e tions to receive his army; the duke of Burgundy having the 5 1 
5 command of the expedition. Edward's ſubjects were fired * 
d at the thoughts of a French invaſion, and it is more than IS 
] probable, that had the French made their deſcent, they muſt JS 
2 have been deſtroyed. It is certain, however, that part of ; 7 
t their fleet landed and burnt Port/mouth; but the alacrity of IF 
2 * ſoon took from Charles all thoughts of invading 7 
1 noland. | 1 
5 k ſtrong ſquadron was in a ſhort time fitted out by Ed- Duke of [38 


ward, and the command of it was given to John of Ghent, Lancaſter 
| duke of Lancaſter ; but Charles no ſooner heard of its being lands in 
| at ſea than he ordered his troops to be diſembarked. The France. 
duke, attended by a gallant train of Engliſb noblemen, land- 
ed at Calais, when he took upon him the command of the 
Esglißb troops there, and in that neighbourhood. 
| Charles ordered the duke of Burgundy to oppoſe him with 
an army of obſervation, for he gave him the moſt poſitive 
orders not to hazard a battle; which the duke of Burgundy 
avoided in a moſt maſterly * The duke of Lancaſter, 
4 | on 
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on the other hand, omitted nothing that could provoke him 
to fight, by penetrating into the country, and daily ſending 
an immenſe quantity of plunder to Calais. The duke of 
Burgundy, at laſt, paſſed the Somne, and encamped at Moy. 

reville, in a ſituation which could not be forced. He was 
followed by the Engliſb, who were far inferior to him in num- 
bers; but the duke perſiſted in not fighting. The French 
nobility in his army were ſo much ſcandalized at his inacti- 
vity, that the duke wrote to his brother for leave to fight; 
but, inſtead of that, Charles ordered him to decamp ; which 
he did with ſo much generalſhip, that the duke of Lancaſter, 
perceiving himſelf to be outwitted, was forced to return to 
Calais; while the duke of Burgundy reſigned the command 
of his army to the conſtable de Fiennes and the count of S.. 
Paul. After this, the duke of Lancaſter ravaged the country 
of Eu and de Caux, in order to cover a deſign he had formed 
of burning the French fleet in Harfleur : but this project was 
diſappointed by its taking air, and the earl of Sf. Paul 
throwing bimſelf, with ſome troops, into the place; upon 
which the duke of Lancaſter put an end to the campaign 
in that quarter. | 

The lord Chandois was now ſeneſchal of Aguitain, and 
propoſed an irruption into the Anjouvine, in conjunction 
with the earl of Pembroke, who haughtily refuſed to ſerve 
under him ; but no ſooner was Cham returned to Poitiere 
than the earl undertook the ſame expedition, and for ſome 
time proceeded without reſiſtance. His ſucceſs encreaſing 
his ſecurity, he was ſurprized by a body of French troops 
under Robert de Sancere, in an open town called Puzrnon, 
where all his men, but two hundred, were cut off, and he 
was on the point of being ſacrificed, when Chandois hearing 
of his danger ran to his aſſiſtance, and bravely delivered 
him. The earl's danger taught him caution, and being 
joined by Sir Hugh Calverley, they made a ſecond irruption 
into the Anjouvine, where they took and garriſoned two 
important places, Pont de Ce, and the abbey of St. Maur. 
The French, about the ſame time, took S&t. Salvine, which 
lying within the government of the lord Chandois, he at- 
tempted to retake it, but his foot happening to ſlip in the 


attack, he was thruſt into the brain and killed. His death 


The king 
of Na- 
Vuarre 
leagues 
with Ed. 
ward, 


was the greateſt misfortune that could have happened to the 
Engliſh in France. He had educated the prince of Wales, 


and had taught him humanity as well as arms. His judg- 


ment in war was equal to his valour, and in peace his 
councils were always found to be wiſe and honeſt. But we 
are are now to attend the co urt of France. 

The dutchy of Burgundy was ſtill in diſpute between'the 
king of Navarre and that duke, who married the daughter 
of the count of Flanders. Charles had declared loudly in 
favour of his brother, and was now ſo popular, that the 
king of Navarre deſpairing to ſucceed in the way of nego- 

tiations 


54 


* 


| compoſed of the flower of the French troops and nobility. 
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ation, renewed his engagements with Edward, to whom 
he paid a viſit in England. Upon his return, the ſquadron 
yhich carried him was defeated by the French fleet; and 
tho he had admitted Engliſb troops into his Norman garri-. 
tons, yet he was obliged to remain neutral for ſome time. 
Edward was, then, treating with the dukes of Fulters 
and Gueldres, and other German princes, whom he brought 
over to his intereſt, and would have prevailed with ſeveral 
more, had not Charles augmented their ſubſidies, and pre- 
vailed with the ſeneſchal of Hainault, to keep them firm in 
their alliance. Charles, imagined that by his brother's 
marriage with the princeſs of Flanders, his intereſt among 
the Flemings was not to be ſhaken; but he was deceived, 
and while he thought that Edward was taking the moſt 
effectual means of irreconcileably exaſperating the Flemings, 
the event ſhewed that he was ſecuring them in his party. 


E Edward, inſtead of treating with them, or endeavouring to The 
win them over, ordered all their ſhips to be ſeized by the Flemings 
wherever they could be found; which intimidated favour the 


N Engl vhere 10 
the Flemings (who were great gainers by their trade with Engliſh. 


England, and had an affection for the Engli/h) ſo much, that 
E they obliged their count, (or as he is now called duke) to 
E conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms; and upon Edward's again 
opening their 1ntercourſe with England, to enter into a 
© treaty of neutrality between him and Charles, 


* 


= coftate in France, and to avoid a diſagreeable ſituation be- 
= tween the two kings, he this year removed with his family 
to Italy. In May the court of France publiſhed its ſentence 
| of re-annexation of the dutchy of Aqguitain to the crown, 
for the reaſons we have already ſpecified, and it was follow- 
ed by a ſolemn requiſition of all the Aguitain lords to repair 
to court and do homage to Charles. Edward had long 
© forefeen this blow, and gave commiſſions to Sir Rebers 
Knolles, Sir Thomas Grandiſon, Sir Alan Boxbul, and other 
chiefs of the companies, to lay France waſte, Sir Robert 
uolles having the command. Their army, which was 
unprovided of every thing neceſſary for a ſiege, rendez- 
vouzed at Calais; from whence they marched towards 


* 


1 
75 

9 

5 


ed his ſoldiers to confine themſelves within the walls of 
their towns) or of having any other ſatisfaction than that 


of either deſtroying an open defenceleſs county, or of raiſing 


contributions upon its inhabitants. Without entering into The 
Engliſh 

march ta 

the gates 


of Paris. 


more diſagreeable particulars, Kno//zs continued his ravages 
to the gates of Paris, where Charles lay with an army, 


eing 


Tesdibard's intereſt in France continued {till to decline, and The 


Artois, but without ſeeing an enemy, (Charles having order 


in 1370, the lord of Pamiers, and ſome other perſons of Aquitain 
” quality, were put to death for their correſpondence with the lords do 
French court. Edward's ſon-in-law, the lord de Coucy, homage 
” whom Edward had created earl of Bedford, had a great toCharlgere 


"= | 
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| Being till faithful to his maxim of not fighting, he fy 
—=_ his palace the ſmoke of the buildings burnt by the 
ngliſb, but without making an effort to take the field; and, 
as he had predicted, the Eygliſb having ſpent their fury fel 
back upon Anjou. | 
Continu- The Gaſcon nobility had now no ſafety but in uniting to 
ation of ſupport the intereſt of Charles in Apuitain, where de Gueſclin 
the war Was ordered to command under the dukes of Berry and 
in 4qui- Anjou. The prince of Wales continued ſtill to be afffictel 
tain, with a dropſy, which prevented his taking the field; and the 
caſtle of Aguillon, reckoned the ſtrengell in France, which 
had baffled the attempts of the duke of Burgundy at the 
head of a hundred thouſand men, was taken by a French 
army of twelve thouſand, after a ſiege of no more than four 
weeks. At the ſame time, the duke of Bourbon, and the 
count of Alengon, beſieged Limoges, The prince of Walz 
ſaw their progreſs, with grief and vexation, but being 
joined by fome Engliſb troops under his brother the duke 
of Lancaſter, he ordered himſelf to be carried in à litter 
to Cognac upon the Charente, where he had appointed his 
rendezvous, intending to march from thence to the relief 
of Limoges; but before his arrival it was taken by Gueſcln; 
Notwithſtanding this, the prince of Vales reſolved, before 
his return, to do ſome thing worthy his great name, which 
was ſtill terrible to the French, and ſwore, by, the greateſt of 
all his oaths, the ſoul of his father, that he would retake 
Limoges, or die before its walls. The efforts of the Engl 
were ſo vigorous, that they forced their entrance into the 
place, where they they put all to the ſword without regard 
to age, ſex, or condition; an inexcuſable ſeverity, eſpe- 
cially in ſo humane a conqueror, though, probabiy, he 
thought that the place had been betrayed to the French by 
its inhabitants. Three French noblemen made ſo brave a 
defence that they obtained quarter, and gained the friend- 
ſhip of the prince, who did not put a ſtop to the ſlaughter, 
till above four thouſand people were put to the ſword. 
This was the laſt warlike exploit performed by the brave 
Black Prince, who now ſent his troops into winter quarters. 
Gueſclin Gueſclin had ſignalized himſelf fo greatly, that Charles, 
madecon- Who was an excellent judge of mankind, created him con- 
ſtable of ſtable of France; an honour which he for ſome time refuſed 
France. on account of the meanneſs of his birth, and the vaſt 
power it gave him of commanding even the princes of the 
blood. Inftead of going into winter quarters, he fell into 
the territories of the duke of Bretagne, for his attachment 
to the Engliſh; and underſtanding that the Engliſh com- 
manders under Knoles had ſplit among themſelves, he at- 
tacked and defeated them ſeparately before they could 
reunite; but Knolles and his diviſton found means to retire 
to Bretagne, where they were forced to ſhut themſelves up 
in fortreſſes, De Gueſclin, upon his return to 5 — 
| | etore 
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before his maſter, Charles, the neceflity of detaching th 

ting of Navarre from Edward. Thoſe two princes had 
entered together into a treaty, by which Edward promiſed 
the dutchy of Burgundy to the king of Navarre, with ſuch 
other advantages and conceſſions, as, if they had been car- 


Fried into execution, would have rendered him as powerful 


e ſay 
V the 
ano, 


y fell 
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] 
Sh lin France, as Charles was, or he himſelf had ever been. 

and WT his treaty, however, was not to be ratified unleſs the 

cd prince of Wales ſhould give his conſent to the ſame; which, 

the Nas appears by a letter from Edward to the king Navarre, 

bick MW publiſhed by Mr. Rymer, and dated the twenty-ſecond of 

the January 1371, he refuſed to do; on which the treaty came 

ench to nothing. . | . | My 
our WE By the mediation of the archbiſhop of Rouen, Charles Negotia- 
the and the king of Navarre had an interview, in which the tions for 
als latter gave up, for the city and county of Montpelier, the peace. 
ing cities of Mante, and Meulan, together with the earldom of 

uke WF Lingueville, At the ſame time, he gave his two ſons to 

tter BF Charles as hoſtages for the performance of the treaty, which 

his was concluded in June. Charles having now little to ap- 

lief prehend from the Engliſb, publiſhed ſeveral ordinances for 

/in; aboliſhing the animoſities that prevailed among his great 

Ire lords; while the prince of Wales, as the only chance he 

ich had for his life, prepared to return to his native air in Eng- 

of land, and taking a ſolemn leave of the French barons, who 

ke ſtill continued attached to his perſon, he landed this year at 


„5 Southampton, leaving the duke of Lancaſter to command for 
he him in Aquitain. Upon his departure for England, the 


rd French made themſelves maſters of ſeveral important places, 
e- and Charles every where employed agents in remonſtrating 
he to the Poictevine lords their danger and folly in continuing 
y longer attached to the Engliſh. The lord Thomas Piercy, 
4 | however, and ſeveral of the Exgliſb officers there, performed 
» many brave actions, and took the caſtle of Montcontour; 
S but Gue/clin, with the dukes of Berry and Burgundy under 
. him, more than repaired all the loſſes the French met with 
e in this campaign. 


The credit of Charles was ſo great at this time, with his Liberality 
ſubjects, that they granted him hearth- money, and ſubject- of the 
ed themſelves to the ſame taxes that had been raiſed for the French to 


ranſom of his father. The war was ſo widely ſpread, that Charles. 


reaſon, he ſqueezed the officers of his finances, and borrow- 
ed conſiderable ſums, both from the clergy, and the lawyers 
of his dominions. It was about this time, that Charles 
entered into an alliance with Robert II. who had been high 
iteward of Scotland, but had now ſucceeded, in right of his 
mother, to that crown. This was always a favourite con- 
nection with the kings of France; and St. Lewis had fo 
high an opinion of the fidelity of the Scots, that he truſted 
ine ſafety of his perſon to twenty-four of that nation, 


even theſe were inſufficient for ſupporting it; for which 
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which 
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| which was the original of the Scotch guards in France; hy 
that number was by Charles encreaſed to an hundred, y 
inſtitution which remained long in force, and is ſtill nom. 
nally kept up. About the ſame time, the cardinal biſhgy 
of Beauvais, reſigned the poſt of chancellor of France, y 
being incompatible with the places he held under the pope; 
but it was given to his brother. | ' 
The duke The duke of Lancaſter was now a widower, and kept his 
of Lan · court at Bourdeaux, The mediation of the pope, who em. 
caſter and ployed the cardinal of Beauvais, and the archbiſhop gf 
his bro- Canterbury, to negotiate a peace, had proved ineffectual. 
ther mar- The two princeſſes of Caſtile, whom their deccaſed father 
Ty the two had given to the prince of Males as hoſtages for his good 
princeſſes faith, remained ſtill at Aire in Gajcony, and were celebrate 
of Caſtile. for their beauty and accompliſhments. As Henry of Caftile 
had been always one of Charles's beſt friends, and chief 
ſupports, the duke of Lancaſter and his brother, thought 
they could not do their father better ſervice han by marry. 
ing the two princeſſes, which they accordingly did; the 
duke of Lanca/ter eſpouſing the eldeſt, Con/tantia, as the 
earl did her ſiſter, Iſabella. The meaning of thoſe double 
marriages was plain to all Europe, and they ſerved only to 
attach Henry more firmly than ever to the king of Fran, 
They renewed their alliances both offenſive and defenſive; 
and Henry, after ſettling all matters in diſpute between 
himſelf and the kings of Navarre, and Portugal, fitted out 
a powerful ſquadron of ſhips, (ſome of which carried 
cannon) with an intention to fall upon the coaſts of Poituu, 
and Xantaigne, The duke of Lanca/ier and his brother, 
with their brides, were now in Eugland, and the captal of 
Buche commanded in Ayvuitain. = 

in the beginning of the year 1372, the conferences for 
peace were renewed at London, but came to nothing; and 
the preparations of Adward for war were greater than ever. 
He ordered two armies to be raiſed ; the command of one 
was given to the duke of Lancaſter, who was to invade 
France by the way of Calais and Picardy, while the earl of 

Pembroke was to act at the head of another in Aguitain. 
The Zn- Charles was always excellently well ſerved with intelli- 
gliſb Rect gence at the Engliſb court, and gaining an exact knowledge 
defeated of Euward's plans, he perſuaded the Caſßilian admiral, who 
by the was then lying off Rochelle, to wait for that diviſion of the 
Caſtiliaus. Enzliſh fleet which carried the earl of Pembroke, That 
nobleman accordingly fell in with the Caſſilians, whoſe 
ſhips were ſo much fuperior to thoſe of the Engli/h, that 
they gained a complete victory. The braveſt of the Engliſh 
knights and ſoldiers were killed. The earl of Pembroke, 
and Sir Guiſcard de Langle, a favourite with Edward, were 
taken priſoners ; the Hngliſb fleet was in a manner entirely 
deſtroyed, and the Ca/!;/ians returned victorious to their 
own coaſts, after giving Zdward the ſevereſt blow he had 
| | cer 
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; ber experienced. Charles expecting every day another 
d, A nding under the duke of Lancaſter, was very uneaſy when 
nom. he Ca tilian fleet left his coaſts, and the Rochellers would 
ſhop ertainly have declared for him, had they not been over- 


zwed by the captal of Buche, who threw himſelf into that 
ity, He ordered his conſtable de Gueſclin, however, to 
duce all that part of Poitou, and Aantoigne, where the 
Enoliſb had yet any poſſeſſions. | 


I25 


'The deſcendant of a Welch prince, as he pretended, whoſe Action of 


em. 
p of rame was Owen, had for ſome time borne a conſiderable a Veleh 
tual, command in the French armies; and Charles had entruſted prince. 


him with the command of a fleet, carrying four thouſand 
men, with whom he made a deſcent upon the iſſe of 


ated MCurnſey. He was oppoſed by one R Edwards, governor 
Z ie of the iſland ; but Owen killed four hundred of his men, 
chief Wand beſieged the remainder in Cornet caſtle. The place 


proving ſtronger than was expected, and the Caſtilian fleet 
rry- Nat the fame time leaving the coaſt of France, Charles order- 
the Ned Owen to return with his ſhips to the harbour of Harffeur, 
the and himſelf to fail after the Cæſ.ſilians, to perſuade them to 
ible Nail back to guard the French coaſts. Owen executed his 
to Wſcommiſſion with great diſpatch and addreſs, and Henry of 
nr. WM Caftile accordingly ordered his ſhips to return as Charles had 
ve; directed. In the mean while, the conſternation of the 
een WE £12/1/þ at the defeat of their fleet was inexpreſſible, and the 
out Narms of Charles continued to give them new defeats, and 
led make freſh acquiſitions from them in France. All his gene- 
0, rals had united their troops, nor could the activity of the 
er, Wl captal of Buche prevent St. Severe, and many other places, 
of from falling into the conſtable's hands, and at laſt Poic7rers 

itſelf was given up to him by a French party within its 
for walls, By this time, the Caſtilian fleet had blocked up the 
nd harbour of Rochelle, but deſiſted from farther hoſtilities, as 
r. Wh fome of the principal inhabitants gave the Caſtilian admiral, 
nc don Roderigo, aſſurances, that they would take the firſt op · 
de WM portunity to declare for Charles. 


of The conftable had ſent a detachment of his army to The pro- 


o 


beſiege Soubize in Xantoigne, which was defended by a lady, greſs of 


The captal of Buche marched to her relief and defeated the the war in 


ze WM bchegers ; but was himſelf defeated and taken priſoner by France. 
0 Owen, who hearing of his defign, had marched from Harfleur, | 

c His captivity was an irretrievable loſs to the Engliſb intereſt 

t Win France; and though immenſe ſums were offered for his 

ſe ranſom, yet he died, about five years after, in priſon at Paris. 

t After this, Sr. John d. Argeli, Tailebourg, Angouleſme, Xainte, 
al of them places of great importance, with others of leſs, 


were ſurrendered to the French; but the greatelt Joſs the 
Engliſh ſuſtained at this time, was that of Rochelle. That 
city had ſubmitted to /diward with the utmott reluctance; 
the inhabitants claimed many antient privileges, and were 
at very little pains to conceal their averſion to the Zng/:/þ 
government, 
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not read. They produced an old deed, which they pretend. 
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government, but they were bridled by an Znglih garrifon'y 
their citadel, which was, in the abſence of Sir 7 hn Day, 
reux, its governor, commanded by one Maufel, who coul 


ed to be an order from Z4ward, that the garriſon and the 
townſmen in arms ſhould be reviewed in the town next day, 
Aaufel fell into the ſnare, and when he had marched out 9 
the citadel he found his return to it ſtopt up by a ſtrong 
party of the inhabitants, who had been placed in ambull, 
while another party attacked in front. As the garriſon wy 
ſmall he was overpowered and taken priſoner, while the 
few Engliſh that had been left in the caſtle were obliged tg 
ſurrender it. | | | 

The Rechellers ſhewed themſelves worthy of liberty, 
They took poſſeſſion of the citadel, and acquainted thy 
princes of the blood and the court, of their ſucceſs ; but in. 
ſiſted upon their obtaining three conditions before they 


ſurrendered either their town or citadel to the king. Firk, 


that the citadel ſhould be demoliſhed ; ſecondly, that they 
ſhould be allowed a coinage, with the ſame privileges az 
that of Paris; and laſtly, that Rochelle ſhould never again, 
upon any pretext, be diſmembered from the crown of Fran, 
The princes and the conſtable thought proper to refer the 
Rachellers to Charles, and a deputation of twelve of their 
number repairing to court, he granted all their demands, 
A number of forts dependant upon Rochelle followed iu 
fate, and were ſurrendered to the French, who at laſt pre- 
pared to beſiege Thouars, one of the ſtrongeſt places te. 
maining to the Engliſh in France, and the town in which 


the Poictevine nobility, who remained {till faithful to Ia. 


ward, had ſhut themſelves up with their riches till they 
could be ſuccoured from England. They were ſo vigorouſly 
preſt by the French that they agreed to deliver up both 


Thouars, and all their caſtles, if they were not relieved before 


Michaelmas, but, till then, a ſuſpenſion of arms was to take 
place; and they were at liberty to acquaint Edward with 
their ſituation. - 

Their meſſengers found Edward buſied in preparations for 
retaking Rochelle in perſon, which had retarded the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was ſtill in England. The armament equips 
ped by Edward, both for the ſea and land ſervice, was im- 
menſe; and the fame of it had revived the hopes of the Ex- 
gliſh party in France ſo greatly, that they had again taken 
the field, in hopes of being ſupported by Edward. He ac- 
cordingly put to ſea ; but was, by contrary winds, forced to 
put back in the beginning of October, and to diſembark his 
troops. | 

The capitulation for Thouars was now expired. The Er- 
gliſh army in Poictou offered to march to the relief of the 
garriſon ; but received for anſwer, that, by the terms of 
their agreement, they did not think themſelves at libert 1 
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admit of any relief but from Edward or one of his ſons, 
along in a correſpondence with the French; they ſub- 
mitted accordingly ; and their example was followed by 
others. | 
Bi koard finding himſelf diſappointed in his attempt to in- 
vade France in perſon, laid a plan for enabling the duke 
of Bretagne, who owed his all to the friendſhip of England, to 
make head againft the progreſs of the French. Charles had 
a ſtrong party amongſt the Breton nobility ; and the conſta- 
ble, as well as Oliver de Clilon, who was now the moſt in- 
veterate enemy the Engliſh had in France, was a native of 
that province. They choſe being feudatories to France ra- 


that, if he intended to declare for Edward, preferably to 
Charles, he was to expect no aſſiſtance or ſupport from 
them. ; | 


all his force, and to pay him his homage, 


This anſwer ſufficiently indicated, that they had been all 


ther than England; and they told their duke, in plain terms, 
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The duke, impelled by his hatred of the Valois family, The duke 
and the ſuggeſtions of three Exgliſb officers, Knolles, Nevil, of Bre- 
and Milbourn, who were at his court, diſregarded this de- tagneſum- 
claration. He was ſummoned by Charles to attend him with moned to 
He pleaded the appear 


ſtipulation in the treaty of Bretigni, by which he was to before 
enjoy a neutrality ; but he was anſwered, that that treaty Charles. 


had been, by the ſtates of France, declared to be void. The 


appeal was now made to the ſword; and the nobility pre- Deſerted 


vailed with all the places where they had intereſt, to declare by his ba- 
for Charles. Edward ſent ſome troops and ſhipping, under rons. 


the earl of Saliſbury, to the duke's aſſiſtance; but the con- 
ſtable, Cueſclin, beſieged and took Siveray and Niort itſelf ; 
and, in a ſhort time, reduced all that part of Aquitain as far 
as the banks of the Garonne; and then went to Paris. It 
was not long before he was ordered to march with a freſh 
army to ſupport the Breton barons, who had now taken the 
held againſt their duke; and, being joined by a great body 
of Normans, made a valt progreſs in that country, 


When we read the original hiſtories of France at that time, Obſerva- 


we meet with the names of ſo many towns and caſtles be- tion, 


heged, reduced, or revolted, that we are apt to think that 
the whole land was covered with fortifications. The truth 
is, that, beſides the nature of the feudal conſtitution, which 
required every lord of a fief to have a caſtle, or ſtrong place, 
upon his eſtate, the French had many additional inducements 
tor multiplying ſuch places of protection. The long wars 
between them and the Normans; the vaſt diſorders that pre- 
yailed all over the country while they were engaged in the 


fuinous cruſades; the ſtate of war they were obliged to live 


in upon the return of thoſe cruſaders, needy and naked, 
home; and, above all, the ravages and inſults of the com- 
panies, or diſbanded ſoldiers, which were of long ſtanding, 
rendered it unſafe for any gentleman to live in a houſe that 
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was not, in ſome degree, fortified. Add to this, the git. 
ſentions among private families, ſo incident to feudal te. 
nures. We are not, however, to imagine the numergy 
forts and caſtles that figure in the French hiſtory of thy 
days, to have been all of them places of conſiderable ftrengyh, 
Moſt of them, as upon the borders between England and 
Scotland, were built to reſiſt flying parties; and they neyer 
failed to yield to the firſt ſummons of a regular army; f 
that they always followed the fortune of the field. Such ar 
the reaſons why we have omitted the mention of a great 
number of ſieges and places to be found in the French hiſto- 
rians of this time. 


Poitou loſt Poitou was now entirely loſt to the Engliſh; and Charlh 
to the Za. gave it to his brother, the duke of Berry. The duke gf 


gli/h. 


Progreſs 
of Gue/- 
Elite 


His du- 
plicity. 


Bretagne was again ſummoned to appear before Charly 
court; but neglecting to obey, he was declared to have fol- 
feited all right to his dutchy; and the army, now com- 
manded by Grueſclin, was ordered to execute the ſentence, 
The duke, unable to reſiſt it in the field, fortified hij 
ſtrongeſt places in the beſt manner he could, with the aff. 
ance of Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, left the defence of his 
country to Sir Robert Knolles, and went over to England, 
_— he found great preparations going forward to aſſſt 

im. 

Edward had a fleet at ſea under the earl of Saliſbury, who 
burnt ſeveral SHpaniſh veſſels in the ports of Bretagne, and 
alarmed all that coaſt. On the other hand, the cities of Ren- 


nes, Dinant, and Vannes, opened their gates to the conſta- 


ble. The garriſon of Luzemont was put to the ſword for the 
reſiſtance it made; as were, for the ſame reaſon, all the Ex- 
gliſb in Hennebonne; their two brave commanders excepted; 
Sir Thomas Ich and Sir Thomas Frier. Sir John Langley; 
the goverpor, was the only Engli/hman who had quarter 
given him when Conguet was taken. | 

At laſt, Gueſclin (whoſe rapid ſucceſſes were, in a great 
meaſure, owing to a vaſt train of artillery he carried with 
him) formed the ſiege of Be; which, becauſe of the Hun- 
gliſh ſuperiority at ſea, he turned into a blockade. At the 
ijame time, he inveſted Roch ſur Yon, Becherel, St. Savutur, 
and Derval. Theſe were prodigious operations; and the 
whole was a proof of the conſtable's vaſt military genius, 


Anolles, who defended Bre/?, had intelligence that it would 


be relieved; and concluded a treaty with the conſtable for 
giving it up, if' the blockade was nat raiſed in forty days; 
upon which, Anzllzs threw himſelf into the caſtle of Derval, 
which belonged to his private eſtate. 

We can ſuppoſe no cauſe, but the rooted hatred of the 
French to the Engliſh, for the former carrying on ſo interne- 
cional a war as they did, at this time, againſt the latter. 
Cliſian made it a rule to give no quarter to the Eugliſb; and 
even Gugſelin, open and gallant as he is repreſented to al 
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been, behaved. with an infamous duplicity towards them. 
Kmalles had given hoſtages for the performance of his capi- 
tulation concerning Bre/?; one condition of which was, 
that the army coming to relieve it ſhould offer battle to the 
conſtable 3 which the earl of Saliſbury, having landed his 
men, actually did; and demanded the Engliſb hoſtages to be 
ſet at liberty. Gueſclin declined giving battle, and evaded 
the other demand, by ſaying that the French would fight the 
Ergliſb at Nantes, where the capitulation was made. Saliſ- 
bury re-inforced the garriſon of Bre/?, and the conſtable was 
mean enough to commit the Engliſß hoſtages to cloſe priſon. 
The ſiege of Derval went on. Its governor, Sir Hugh 
Bright, had given hoſtages for ſurrendering it if not relieved 
in two months. The duke of Anjou, who commanded 
the ſiege, demanded the performance of the capitulation. 
Knilles replied, that his deputy had no power to make it. 
The duke ordered the heads of the three Engliſb hoſtages 
two knights, and an eſquire, to be {truck off. Three French 
gentlemen were treated in the ſame manner by Xuolles, and 
their heads thrown into the duke's camp ; upon which he 
raiſed the ſiege. | | 


„ 


now aſſumed the title of king of Caſtile and Leon, emu- France 
lated the Black Prince's glories ; but without poſſeſſing either with a 
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Edward was, all this while, continuing his preparations The doke 
to retrieve his affairs in France. His ſon, the incomparable of / ayc./- 
prince of ales, was then on his death-bed ; but another of fer again 
his ſons, the duke of Lanca/ter, who, in his wife's right, invades 


his virtues or his genius. An army of fifty (ſome ſay only great ar- 


thirty, but many of them men at arms) thouſand men was my, 
raiſed in England, under the command of the duke of Lan- 
cafier ; who, with the duke of Bretagne, landed at Calais. 
Charles had foreſeen this invaſion, and provided for it upon 
his own maxims of not fighting. He kept about his per- 
ſon a body-of four thouſand men at arms, and a conſiderable 
force of infantry. He ſent three armies into the field : one 
under the conſtable, with orders to cover Champagne; and 
the other two under the dukes of Burgundy, and Bourbon, 
who were to attend the motions of the Engliſb army, cut 
off their proviſions and ſtragglers, and ſtraiten their 
varters, but with expreſs orders not to venture a battle. 
be duke of Bretagne naturally preſſed the duke of Lan- 


caſter to begin his operations by relieving his dutchy ; but which he 


John of Ghent, madly reſolved to proceed to Guienne. He loſes, 
accordingly begun his march to a country ſo thoroughly 
ruined by his enemies, that before they reached Bourdeaux. 
he loſt all his horſes, and four fifths of his troops, without 
having any ſatisfaction, but that of braving the whole mi- 
litary force of France in the field; for Charles had taken 
his meaſures ſo juſtly, that the Engliſb could not maſter 
one place of ſtrength. Charles beheld the madneſs of the 
ngliſþ with filent contempt, and is ſaid to have defrayed 
great part of the expence of this campaign by a tax he 
OL, XI K raiſed 
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and Ga/- 
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by the 


Exgliſh. 


State of 
Charles's 
affairs. 
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raiſed upon the Jets for ſuffering them to continue ter 
years longer in his dominions. He loft, at this time, hig 
two capital miniſters, the cardinal of Beauvais, and his 
brother the chancellor, who were ſucceeded by the biſhop 
of Amiens, and Peter d Argemont ; but notwithſtanding his 
good fortune, his country, as indeed Italy, and England, was 
now defolated by the plague and famine. | 

This, together with the great ſubſidies granted to Edwary 
by his Engliſb parliament, might be the chief reaſons, why 
Charles did not ſeem averſe to the pope's indefatigable ex. 
hortations for a peace between the two crowns. Thoſe 
conferences began at Bourdeaux, and were continued at 
Bourges, but with no great effect, while the duke of Anju 
kept the field, and obtained ſeveral advantages in Higher 
Gaſcony, and the earldom of Foix. In the mean while, 3 
truce was concluded under the mediation of the pope, 
which was to laſt from the tenth of April 1374, to the laſt 
of Augyf that year. Before the expiration of the truce the 
duke of Anjou had brought the count of Foix to declare for 
his father; and before the end of the year, the Englj 


were ſtript of all they held in Guienne and Gaſcony, except- 


ing Boyonne and Bourdeaux, and a few other places of no 
conſequence. The duke of Lancaſter having left a conſidera- 
ble part of his army with the duke of Bretagne, to whoſe 
territories the late truce had not extended, who having in 
the winter received freſh reinforcements under the earl of 
of Cambridge from England, had recovered great part of 
his dutchy. He took the caftles of St. Mahi, and Sr. Paul 
de Leon, where the Engliſh put all the French to the ſword; 
and he was upon the point of taking Cliſon and Puimperity, 
when he received advice from the duke of Lancafter of a 


new truce having been agreed on for a year, in which his 


dutchy of Bretagne was included, and requiring that duke 
to give over hoftilities. As his chief ſupport lay among the 
Engliſh, he was obliged to comply; but in fact, the duke of 
Lancaſter privately was his enemy. Soon after the conclu- 
fion of the truce, negotiations were ſet on foot for a deſini- 


tive treaty ; but it ended in a truce, which was extremely 


prejudicial to the Engliſb. | 

This ſhort reſpite of a truce was of infinite fervice to 
France, by leaving Charles at liberty to regulate the interna! 
affairs of his kingdom. He then paſſed the famous edict, 
which he cauſed to be regiſtered in parliament, and thereby 
declared to be a perpetual and fundamental law of his 
kingdom, by which the majority of all his ſucceſſors to the 
crown of France was fixed to their entering their fourteenth 
pong: The death of the duke of Orleans, added con- 
iderably to his finances, by the crown being his heir ; and 
though Charles lived, as to his own perſon, below the mag- 


nificence of a private lord, yet he was generous and mag- 


nificent towards all who ſerved him well, either in the field 
; | ; of 
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or the cabinet, but eſpecially to the conſtable Gueſclin. 
Notwithſtanding this, he had always by him immenſe ſums 


| of ready money, to ſupply the means of carrying on the war. 


When he heard of the death of the prince of Wales, he Death of 
ordered a ſolemn ſervice to be performed for his ſou] ; and the prince 
being ſenſible that many of the French were perſonally of Wales. 
attached to him, he wiſely publiſhed an amneſty, or pardon, An 


| for all that had happened, inviting them back to their amneſty 


allegiance to his crown. The pope, in the mean while, did publiſhed 

all he could to convert the truce, which was to continue by Charts 

till Fune 1376, into a definitive treaty, which might have 

been eaſily done, had not Charles been ſecretly averſe to all 

terms of peace, from the profound deſire he had to reannex 

Calais, and the other places which Edward ſtill held in 

Picardy, to the crown of France. It was with this view, His treaty 

that though he had great reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the with Scot« 

conduct of the Stuart family in Scotland, he received their land. | 

ambaſſadors with diſtinguiſhed honours, and by promiſing 

to pay the remainder of their king's (David's) ranſom, he 

prevailed upon them to agree to renounce all the truces 

they had made with England, excluſive of France; promiſing 

at the ſame time, to continue his uſual ſubſidies to the Scots, 

and to prevail with the pope to abſolve them from their 

oaths. When theſe infamous propoſals, agreed to by the 

Scotch deputies, were tranſmitted to king Robert, he had the 

virtue to reject them; but he concluded another treaty with 

Charles of a more warrantable nature, by which the two 

kings agreed that the pope could not diſpenſe with the 

obligations they lay under to each other, and that the 

ſubjects of neither ſhould ſerve the Engliſb in their wars 

with France or Scotland; a ſtipulation which proved of in- 

finite ſervice to the French. Charles, about the ſame time, 

renewed his alliances with the king of Caſtile, who con- 

tinued to be ſtill the moſt formidable naval power in Europe, 

and no fooner did the truce with England expire, than their 

* fleet made a deſcent upon England, and burnt the town 

of Rye. | X | | 
By this time, the war had been renewed with vatious Death of 

ſucceſs in France; but Edward III. as well as his ſon the Edward 

brave prince of Wales, was now dead. Charles did not know III. 

of Edward's death till ſome weeks after it happened, and 

then too only by ſuch of his troops as had returned from 

their expedition into England. This, with the expiration 

of the truce, occaſioned the war to rage with more fury 

than ever. The Engliſb marine was in no condition to with- 

ſtand the united fleets of France and Ca/ile, who burnt the 

towns of Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 

and reduced all the iſle of Wight, excepting the caſtle of 


Cariſbrote. During thoſe operations by ſea, the duke of 
Burgundy, at the head of one army, entered Picardy, and re- 
duced the town of Ardres, while the duke of Anjou defeated 


- Sir 
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Sir Thomas Felton, who was governor of Aquitain undey 

Richard, the young king of England, and with the aſſiſtance 

of the conſtable took Bergerac, the only place of great im- 

portance that remained to the Engliſh in Gaſcony ; but 

the councils of young Richard were now ſo miſerably di- 

vided, that his patrimony in France was given up as a prey 

to Charles and his generals. | | 

Vol. VIII. In this proſperous ſtate of Charles's affairs, the emperor 
p. 42. Charles IV. and his ſon Wencęſlaus, king of the Romans, 
The em- paid him a viſit at Parts, the motives for which we have 
peror of already fully taken notice of, and which confirmed to the 
Germany dauphin, the vicariate of the empire, and the old kingdom 
viſits of Arles. The king of Navarre, at this time, appears, by 
Charles. his inconſtancy and treachery to all parties, to have been 
neglected by all. He was accuſed of conſpiring with certain 
Normans, who were executed, to poiſon Charles, who ſeiz- 

ed upon all his poſſeſſions in Normandy, and the lordſhip of 
Montpelier. Neither the French nor the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
perhaps, have done ſufficient juſtice to the memory of that 

prince; becauſe, as we have already mentioned, his claim 

upon the crown of France, was undoubtedly preferable to 

that of Edivard, and to that of Charles likewiſe, bad it not 
been for the new invented, or as others call it, the revived, 

ſcheme of the ſalic laws. In the year 1377, Charles loft his 

queen, whom he ſincerely lamented. 

Vol. X. We have already taken notice of the adoption of Lewis 
p. 155. of Anjou, brother to Charles, by Fane, queen of Naples; 
and the concern which the French cardinals had in the 

election of pope Clement VII. which gave riſe to a long 

ſchiſm in the church. | 

Who loſes Charles being tolerably eaſy on the fide of England, 
the Pre- and fully inſtructed as to the differences reigning at that 
tons. court, proceeded now to execute his favourite plan of re- 
annexing the dutchy of Bretagne to his crown. This plan, 

however practicable it appeared to be, was highly detri- 

mental to his affairs. The Breton noblemen, had never 

puſhed their oppoſition to their duke farther than to oblige 

him to pay his homage to the king of France rather than 

of England; but they had no idea of any project of 
reannexation, and they entertained ſtill a perſonal affection 

for their duke. In ſhort, it was then ſeen, that it was 

chiefly to their hatred for England that they had ranged 
themſelves under the banners of Charles. Such were the 
ſentiments even of his faithful conſtable Guęſelin, to whom 

Carles owed almoſt every thing, and this created between 

them ſo great a coldneſs, that Gae/clin was on the point 0 
throwing up his command, and retiring to Caſtile; and 

though Charles found means to divert him, he declared 

he never would ſerve him farther in his quarrel againſt 

his country. It appears, as if Charles, who managed fo 

many great wars and important concerns without * 
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his cabinet, was not perfectly acquainted with the diſ- 
poſitions of the Bretons. He had caſhiered them from his 
army, and they entered into the ſervice of their duke, and 
the Engliſh, which gave a turn to the war. ; 

Sir Hugh Calverley, the Engliſb governor of Calais, burnt The war 
Boulogne, and twenty-ſix French ſhips in its port, and ob- renewed. 4 
tained ſeveral other conſiderable advantages in Pzcaray. by 
The lord Thomas Piercy, took twenty-two ſhips belonging 1 
to the Spaniards, and the Flemings, who had joined them; 
and a citizen of London, alderman Philpot, though only a 
private adventurer, had ſtill greater ſucceſs againſt the 
French and Spaniards by ſea. 

The king of Navarre had put the Engl;/h in poſſeſſion of The 
Cherbourg, the only place of conſequence that remained to Engliſþ 3% 
- him in a but they were roughly handled by the ravage 38 
12— Spaniſh ſhipping before they landed. The duke of Lan- the French IV 


of cafler was now at the head of the Exgliſb affairs, and coaſts. AS 
NS, thought that he could not ſucceed in the claim he had upon F: 
Jat Caftile ſo effectually, as by continuing the war vigorouſly 
im with France, He ſoon formed a marine ſuperior to that of 
to the latter. He paſſed over in perſon to France, burnt a 
jot Sanihh who French fleet in the harbour of St. Malo, and q 
d, befieged the town, but, through the vigilance of the conſta- Fi 
Us ble he could not take it, though he is ſaid to have had four 1 


. hundred cannon in his train ; and he was obliged to reim- 
US bark his troops. The duke of Berry had beſieged Cherbourg, 
63 but was beaten with great loſs, by Sir Robert Rouſe, its 
he governor, and took Oliver de Gueſchn, brother to the con- 
E ſtable, priſoner. Thoſe ſprinklings of ſucceſs encouraged 
| the Flemings to declare for England, and the duke of Bretagne 
a, ſold Bręſt to the Engliſh. The latter, from their ſea-ports, 
at ravaged the coaſt of Normandy, and the Engliſh miniſtry 


e- thinking that the ſea was the element upon which they 

Ny could 200 with the greateſt ſucceſs, applied now to the re- 

bh ſtoration of their marine, with ſuch aſſiduity, that they did 

„ 3 damage to the commerce both of France and 

4 ain. | 

n Charles could not be eaſy while Bre/? was in the hands Their 

f of the Engliſh; but the reannexation of the dutchy of Bre- ſucceſs in 
n tagne to his crown was ſo glaring a violation of the rights the inland 
18 of the Blois family, (whoſe property it indiſputably was, parts. 

d ſuppoſing the Montfort's to have forfeited it,) that his diffi- 

e culties daily encreaſed on that fide. Sir Hugh Calverley, 


n and Sir Thomas Piercy, who were then joint admirals of 

n . ee were victorious on the French coaſts, where they 

f deſtroyed many ſhips; and Dinant, Rennes, and Vannes, 

0 ſurrendered to the duke of Bretagne, upon his return from 

d England to his own dutchy. It happened, luckily for Charles, 

t that the duke of Lanca/ter was fo intent upon his Ca/tile claim, 

0 (not to mention their former differences) that he did not ſo 

f Vigarouſly ſupport the duke of Bretagne as he W : 
| One. 
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done. This gave Charles leiſure to buy off the earl of 
Juliers from the Engliſh intereſt, and to renew, upon very 
advantageous terms, his Caſtilian league, with John, the fon 
of Henry of Tranſtamar, who was now dead. By this new 

treaty, Charles was to pay twelve hundred francs a month 
for the uſe of twenty large Ca/?i/:an ſhips, who were to be 
entirely under his direction, though commanded by Caftilian 

officers, and to be employed againſt the Engliſb. 

Death of The ſucceſſes of the Erg/i/h in Picardy, Auvergne, and the 
Guejclin. Limouſin, ſtill continuing, Charles, who had no notion 
of reſentment of any kind, but what was dictated by in- 
tereſt, began to reliſh the advice given by Gueſclin, to make 
the duke of Bretagne his friend ; notwithſtanding the recent 
attempt to reannex his eſtates to the crown, and the deen 
rooted inveteracy between them. The war with the Engl 
ſtill continued to rage, and the brave conſtable de Gueſclin 
died by the fatigue he had contracted in beſieging Chate. 
auneuf, which was to have been ſurrendered to him the day 
of his death, and the deputies accordingly laid its keys at 

the feet of his corpſe, | | | | 
New in- In 1380, the court of England, to break off all connec. + 

vaſion of tions between the duke of * and the king of Fran, 
France by again landed a large army at Calais, commanded by the 
the Ex- eail of Buckingham, their king's uncle, and the flower of 
liſh. the Engliſb nobility. They were attended by an army of 
; obſervation under the duke of Burgundy; who was, as uſual, 
bound up by Charles from fighting, but their numbers were 
greatly diminiſhed by their fatigue and ſickneſs in marching 
to beſiege Nantes, the only city of importance that now 
held out for Charles in Bretagne. He ſaw the inutility of 
proſecuting his deſigns upon that dutchy ; but, by promiſes 
to the Breton lords that he would reſtore the duke and them 
to all their rights and privileges, provided they would ſhake 

off their dependence upon the Exgliſb, he prevailed with 
them not to join the latter; and the earl of Buckingham was 

bbliged to raiſe the ſiege and march into winter quarters. 
Death, Charles began now to perceive the approach of death by 
characier the ſtopping of an iſſue he had in his arm, and dedicated ta 
and iſſue the future good government of his kingdom the hours that 
df Charles. he could ſpare from his devotions. His ſon being a minor, 
he ſent for the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon, (his 
eldeſt brother the duke of Anjou, being then in {taly;) and 
deſired they would marry the young king to a German 
princeſs, that he might ſtrengthen his intereſt in the em- 
pire ; that they would give the conſtables ſword to Oliver 
de Cliſſon; and that they would take the firſt opportunity 
of caſing the people of their enormous load of taxes. After 
this, he prepared, with great reſignation, for his death, 
which happened on the ſixteenth of September 1380, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his 


reign. 
wy Som? 
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Some writers attribute his death to poiſon, which had been 
diven to him twenty years before by the king of Navarre. 
No man had ever a more mechanical turn than Charles had 
for buſineſs of every kind. His operations were ſure, flow 
and filent, and he ſeemed to be without paſſion of any ſort, 
though at the ſame time, no man knew better how to 
puniſh when opportunity preſented. He courted advice, 
and heard with great attention the different opinions of his 
counſellors, whom he uſually diſmifled without forming any 
reſolution ; but he always was determined by his own judg- 
ment. He had ſome maxims uncommon to princes of his 
calm, frugal caſt; for though he was privately parſimonious, 
he was liberal even to exceſs to thoſe who ſerved him well, 
and uſed to ſay, that to be parſimonious was the true wa 
to be cheated. He always paid in ready money, of whic 
he ſtill took care to have great plenty at hand. Some 
writers are of opinion that he puſhed his practice of amaſ- 
ſing treaſure to unwarrantable lengths; and we are told, that, 
on the very day of his death he remitted ſeveral of the taxes 
he had laid upon his ſubjects. 


135 


In the general diſpatch of his affairs he ſeemed to have few His li- 
ideas but thoſe of intereſt; but by an unuſual turn of mind, brary. 


he was the greateſt patron and encourager of learning of 
any prince of his time. Books were the moſt agreeable 
preſent that could be made him; and Chriſtina of Piſa, 
who knew him well, and lived at his court, tells us he had 
a competent knowledge of Latin and the rules of grammar. 
At the time of his acceſſion to the throne, all the books of 
the royal library of France did not exceed twenty; but he 
increaſed them to nine. hundred, and they were lodged 
in three chambers within the caſtle of the Louvre, where 
he generally, reſided. But beſides this library, we are told, 
that he had others in different caftles, though there is ſome 
reaſon for ſuſpecting that moſt of the books in theſe be- 
longed to the grand collection in the Louvre, and were 
placed there 3 for the king's conyeniency. Theſe were 


chiefly compoſed of Latin, and French tranſlations of the 


bible, miſſals, breviaries, pſalters, and other books of de- 
votion, all which were magnificently bound and illuminat- 
ed, according to the cuſtom of the times, before printing 


was known in Europe. Tranſlations into Latin or French, of 


Arabian authors, phyſicians particularly, formed another di- 
viſion of this library, and the tranſlators were employed 
and paid by the king himſelf; but its moſt valuable part is 
ſaid to have conſiſted of hiſtory, particularly that of France. 


Charles was ſo true a Frenchman, that though he could read 


and underſtand Latin, yet he ordered Titus Livius, Valerius, 


» o 


Maximus, Auguſtine de Civitate Dei, and ſome other favourite 


works to be tranſlated into French, becauſe he never would 


read them in their original; and there is fill in the French 
king's library 2 magniRcent tranſlation of Titus Livius, 
+ | 


which 
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which had been executed by his order, if not by himſelf, 
and in the reign of Henry V. or VI. of England, had been 
carried to England by the regent duke of Bedford; but had 
been recovered by the count of Angouleſine, who bought it 
at London in the year 1441. | SE 

Charles V. by patience and perſeverance, did greater 
things, than any prince of his time, by enterprize, and yet 
he was ſubje& to the weakneſſes of the age. Hearing of 
an Italian, one Thomas of Bologna, father to the famous 
Chri/tina' of Piſa, he invited him to France, and engaged 
him, at a large expence, to reſide about his perſon in quality 


of his aſtrologer. His fixed appointments amounted to a 


The duke 
of Anjou 

appointed 
recent of 
France, 


hundred francs a month, a vaſt ſum in thoſe times. The 
preſents made him by the king amounted to at leaſt the 
ſame ſum, and he had a promiſe of five hundred livres a 
year for himſelf and his poſterity. Charles was of opinion, 
that the French monarchy would decay as ſoon as the kings 
and great men of France ſhould neglect or diſcourage learn- 
ing. His way of living was perfectly regular ; his appear- 
ance of irreſolution, and of his not being determined, often 
impoſed upon his enemies, and his courtiers frequently 
ſollicited him to enter into meaſures, which, without 
their knowledge, he had already executed, Though he 
ſeldom headed his armies of enterprize in perſon, yet their 
ſucceſſes were generally owing to the great care he took in 
providing them with magazines, and all kind of reſources 
in caſe of 'a defeat. His wife Joan, daughter of Philip, 
duke of Bourbon, was a princeſs of great accompliſhments, 
both'in body and mind ; and Charles had accuſtomed her to 
the affairs of the cabinet, the better to qualify her to be 
regent to his ſucceſſor in caſe of a minority. By her he 
had two fons, Charles who ſucceeded him, five daughters, 
who died young, and Catharine, who was married to the 
5 of Montpenſier, ſon to the duke of Berry, but had no 
iſſue. | Rs | 


Charles VI. F 
F duke of Anjou, eldeſt brother to Charles V. was 
buſy about his promiſed ſucceſſion in Naples, when 


he heard of his brother's death; and the parliament ap- 
pointe | him regent of the kingdom during the minority of 


the young king, who was no more than twelve years o 


age; but his education was committed to the care of his 
two uncles, the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon. So 
jealous were the French, at this time, of their feudal rights, 
that the duke of Burgundy, as being the firſt peer of France, 
took place at the council board of his elder brother, the 
duke of Anjou, whoſe elevation to the regency was looke 
upon with an evil eye by the dyke of Berry. After the 

| EY | Coronation 


b 
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toronation had been performed at Rheims, the conſtable's 

ſword was delivered to Oliver de Clifſon, and the new ad- 

miniſtration ſet out with the popular meaſure of ſuppreſs- 

ing the moſt heavy of the taxes. The office of regent was 

not then well defined by the French conſtitution, and the 

duke of Anjou ſeized the immenſe treaſures, jewels, and 

plate of the late king, to enable him to execute his ambitious 

views upon the crown of Naples. The dukes of Berry and 

Burgundy acted with equal rapaciouſneſs in their ſeveral de- 

partments; and the regent hearing of an old ſervant of the Fit 
Jate king who knew of ſome of his hidden treaſures, obliged TH 
the man, with an executioner's axe over his head, to diſcover Þ 
where they were hid between two walls. 

Never were two governments more diſſimular to each Miſma- 
other than that of the late king and the regency. All the nagement 1 
ſervants of Charles V. were now diſgraced; the chancellor of his IS 
retired from court; the biſhop of Amiens, who was im- govern- 4 
menſely rich, fled to Avignon; and the duke of Burgundy, ment. 
who took the lead in the king's education, ſoothed him 
in all his natural propenſity to youthful gaiety and diſſipa- 
tion, The duke of Berry demanded the government of 
Languedoc, of which he had been deprived, becauſe of his 
oppreſſions, by the late king, who gave it to the count of 
Fix. Being backed by the duke of Anjou, the duke of 
in Berry prevailed ; but the people refuſed to ſubmit to his 


es government, and he was beaten by the count of Foix, who 
05 not knowing whether what he had done might not be con- 
ts, ſtrued into rebellion by the parliament, retired to his own 
to eſtate, and made up matters with the duke of Berry. The 
be monſtrous expences of the duke of Anjou to ſupport: his 
he Neapolitan claims, made him tax the people to ſuch a 
* degree, that the commonalty in Paris broke out into an in- 
ne ſurrection. Being armed chiefly with mallets, they were 


10 thence called maillotins, and at firſt they were guilty of 
ſuch inhumanities, that the king and his council retired 
from Paris. The better ſort of the citizens, however, be- 
| ing well armed, eaſily ſuppreſſed the mob; notwithſtanding 
which, the duke of Anjou made them reſponſible for the 
outrages of their inferiors, and obliged them to pay a 
1 bundred thouſand livres, by way of fine, before they could 
n obtain their pardon. ä | | 
ö The death of Charles V. occaſioned a great turn to the The duke 
ff prejudice of the Engliſh in France. The duke of Bretagne had of Bre- 
f not the ſame invincible perſonal hatred for Charles VI. as he tagne 


is had for his father; and he was ſecretly convinced that the abandons 1 
0 dice of his nobility, who wanted him to prefer a French, the Fa- - 
„ bo an Znglih, ſubjection, was the beſt he could follow; but liſh. 1 
, being a man of honour, he lived in good terms with the 7 
earl of Buckingham, who wintered in Bretagne; and the duke I 
only ſought Dr an opportunity of abandoning the Engh/h . 0 


E 

d 

e Vithout ſeeming to break his faith. The Breton nobility 
n | ſaved 


I 38 


Vol. X. 
156. 
Beach of 
the duke 
of Axjou. 


Charles 
ſubdues 
the re- 
volted 


Flemings, 
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ſaved him that trouble. They ſent a ſplendid deputation ta 
the earl, to acquaint him, that, notwithſtanding the high 
eſteem their duke and they had for the Engliſb nation, they 
were unanimouſly. reſolved that his army ſhould not con- 
tinue longer in their country than the firſt convenienc 
that ſhould offer itſelf for their departure. The earl diſſem- 
bled his thoughts, diſmiſſed the deputies with the utmoſt 
politeneſs, and had the addreſs to procure an interview with 
the duke at Rennes, where he was upon the point of per- 
ſuading him to renew all his engagements with the Engliſh, 
till he was diſſuaded from it by Robert Beaumanair, who 
confirmed him in his former reſolution. In the mean while, 
his nobility made his and their peace with the court of 
France. The chief terins were, that the duke ſhould puh. 
licly, on his knees, afk pardon of that king, and that both 
he and his barons ſhould. ſwear never to join either the 
king of England, or Navarre, againſt the crown and kingdon 
of France; and that the duke fſhou}d immediately pay 
Homage to the king for that dutchy. The clergy and no- 
bility of Bretagne were likewiſe obliged to ſwear, that, if the 
duke ſhould violate his engagements, they would join the 
king againſt him. It was with difficulty that, in April 1381, 
the earl of Buckingdom obtained tranſports and a convoy to 
him and his troops back to England. 

About this time, the duke of Anjou had, with the late 
king's money, raiſed a prodigious army, with which he in- 
vaded Naples, and he was crowned king of Sicily at Avignon, 
by pope Clement, upon the murder of the late queen Jean. 
We have already mentioned the duke's death there with- 
out ſucceeding in his enterprize; and the return of the 
miſerable remains of his army to France, The duke of 
Burgundy ſucceeded him in his authority at the French 
court. i | 

The Flemings were then in arms againſt the duke's father. 
in-law, the count of Flanders, and the truce with England 
being prolonged, the duke of Burgundy entered with great 
zeal, into the intereft of his father-in-law, whoſe heir he 
expected to be in right of his wife. The Flemings had 
choſen Arteville, fon to the famous brewer of that name, 
for their head, and he conducted their affairs with great 
abilities and ſucceſs. He drove the count's party almoſt 
out of Flanders; and perceiving a great French army 
with its king at their head, he ſent deputies over to England 
to ſollicit the protection of Richard II. but they could not 


prevail with that weak prince, and his miniſtry, to enter 


into the quarrel. His indeciſion proved fatal to the revolted 
Flemings. The duke of Burgundy, who commanded one of 
the fineſt armies France had ever raiſed, while Arteville wa 
beheging Ouednard, paſſed the Lys and ſeized upon pris 
Before Arteville had accepted of the command of the H. 
ings, he had made them promiſe that they ſhould not * 
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t any terms of accommodation, and he had iſſued orders 
againſt giving quarter to any Frenchman, only, if poſſible, to 
take little king Charles, that he might be educated at Ghent, 
and learn to ſpeak good Flemiſh. The duke of Burgundy, 
however, ſoon made ſuch a progreſs, that the Ghentors re- 
called Arteville from the fiege of Oudenard, and it was re- 
ſolved to fight the French. The battle happened at Roſe- 
berque. The Flemings were defeated with the loſs of twenty- 
fre thouſand men, among whom was their leader. The 
duke of Burgundy reſtabliſhed his father-in-law, and made 
uſe of the orders iſſued by Arteville againſt the French, to 
juſtify the moſt barbarous inhumanities which he exerciſed 
upon the Flemings. 

During this Flemiſh expedition, the people of Paris, and pu- 
partly ſtung by oppreſſion, and partly through a ſeditious niſhes the 
diſpoſition, had been guilty of inſults upon the royal au- Pari 
thority, which the duke of Burgundy, now at the head of a 
victorious army, reſolved ſeverely to puniſh. The Pariſians, 
apprehenſive of this, welcomed their king in his approach 
to his capital in a body of thirty thouſand men. This 
affected diſplay of their power made no impreſſion on the 
duke of Burgundy, The king entered Paris in triumph, 
and proceeded againſt its inhabitants as if they had been 
rebels; their gates were thrown down, their barricades de- 


late moliſhed, three hundred of their principals were thrown 
15 into chains, and, for a fortnight, no day paſſed without 
u, fignal executions; all the citizens being obliged to give up 
in, their arms. But the court wanted money as well as blood. 
th. The ſurviving burgeſſes were obliged to pay exorbitant 


be ſums for their pardon, though the king had deprived their 

* city of its privileges. The diſcontented ſpirit of the Pari- 

ans extended itſelf to Orleans, Rouen, and many other great 

towns in France, who were puniſhed by large fines ; but 

ere all that was raiſed was ſo diſproportioned to the rapaciouſ- 

my Br 1 court, that the army was diſbanded without be- 

eat Ing paid. ; 

he The court of England, though it had unaccountably The En- 

had veglected to ſupport the Flemings while they were victo- gliſb be- 

me, 710us, imagined the French would make uſe of their late friend the 

eat ſucceſſes to beſiege Calais, and the parliament voted an ex- Fleming. 

pedition againſt Flanders, (where Ghent ſtill held out for ; 

my the revolters) and that the warlike biſhop of Norwich ſhould 

and command it; and, after relieving Flanders, he was to march 

not MF +gainſt France, The biſhop accordingly landed at Calais, 

ner took poſſeſſion of Dankirt, with other places, and defeated 

ted WF the count of Flanders, who oppoſed him with thirty thou- 

of ſand men. After this, the biſhop beſieged pres, but his 

vas i army being compoſed of mere rabble, and the place being 

re, defended by the beſt of the Preach troops, he abandoned 

n- his enterprize, left his arms and artillery in the hands of 

tea i the enemy, and retreated with the main body of his army 
| tg 
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to Dunkirk; while ſome companies of mutineers fortified 
Bourbourg, which was immediately inveſted by the Frey 
king; who declared, that, if the beſieged did not ſurrender, 
he would give them no quarter. The duke of Bretagy: 
ſerved with twelve thouſad men under Charles, who treated 
him with ſuch groſs indignities, that, to clear his honour, he 
demanded to lead on the next attack in perſon, which he 
did with the greateſt intrepidity, but was repulſed by the 
Engliſb. The flower of the French army was employed in 
the next attack, bur was repulſed with {till greater loſs than 
the duke of Bretagne had ſuſtained. At laſt, Charles, at the 
duke's repeated interceſſion, granted the garriſon a capitula. 
tion, and they had leave to march to Calais with their 
horſes, arms, and the rich booty they had made in France, 
The trace The duke of Bretagne was ſeverely cenſured by the court 
with Eng- for their eſcape, and the French army marched againſt the 
land pro- biſhop of Norwich, who was then at Gravelin ; and who, 
longed. finding that his ſoldiers were neither diſpoſed to defend the 
place, nor his court to ſend him reinforcements, dif. 
mantled it, and returned with his army to England. This 
Irruption renewed the war between the French and Engl 
in France, where the marquis of Sancerre expelled the latter 
from the Limouſin, and their commerce ſuffered deeply from 
the Norman and Caſtilian ſquadrons. A truce, which was 
concluded for fix months, put, at that time, an end to hoſti- 
lities between the two nations. The duke of Lancaſter and 
the earl of Buckingham were met in Picardy by the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy ; and ſome conferences paſted con- 
cerning a treaty, but all they could do was to conclude 2 
truce, which was to laſt till the firſt of May next year, 1385 
and was to comprehend the Scots, and the duke of Lancaſter, 
as king of Caſtile. | | | 
Death This year was diſtinguiſhed by the death of the count of 
of the Flanders, to whoſe ſucceſſion the duke of Burgundy was heir, 
count of and he became thereby the richeſt, and conſequently, the 
Flazaeri. moſt powerful prince, upon the continent of Europe. The 
Ghentois {till held out, and, at their requeſt, Richard, as lord 
paramount of their country, ſent Sir John Bourchier to 
command them. The duke of Burgundy looked upon this 
as an act of hoſtility, and perſuaded his nephew to agree 
Expedi- to a ſcheme of invading England. The admiral Vienne, to 
tion of the fayour this invaſion, was ſent with fifty thouſand pounds in 
French gold to Scotland, to be diſbributed among the chief of that 
from Sco?- nobility, together with a conſiderable force for invading 
land to Fygland by the north, at the time the deſcent was to be 
England. made on the ſouth. The admiral acquitted himſelf perfeQ- 
ly well of his commiſſion ; but the unfavourable turn 
which affairs took againſt the duke of Burgundy in Flanders, 
made him employ the armaments that had been made for 
the deſcent to his own uſe. He perſuaded Charles, once 
more, to march againſt the town of Dam, which had decir 
| | agal 
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zeainſt the duke, and had joined in a conſpiracy with the 
inhabitants of Sluys for burning the whole French fleet; and 
which was diſcovered only by the remorſe of one of the 
conſpirators. Dam was ſtormed by the French army, the 
arriſon was put to the ſword, all but a few who eſcaped 
to Ghent 3 but in the mean while, all farther thoughts of a 
deſcent upon England were laid aſide. This did not diſ- 
courage admiral Vienne, who ſtill remained in Scotland, from 
making a ſtrong impreſſion upon England on the ſide of 
Northumberland, through the aſſiſtance of three thouſand men 
ent him by Robert king of Scotland. His progreſs was ſuch, 
that he intended to have puſhed on into /77les, and to have 
joined the malecontents there, had not the Scots been 
obliged to return to the defence of their own country 


gainſt the Engliſh, 


of Lancaſter, king of Ca/tile, was propoſed, as being a ſalu- varia. 
tary match for making up the differences between the two 
kingdoms ; but the laſt advice of his father prevailed, and 

a German princeſs was piched on, {/abella, daughter to the 

duke of Bavaria. Charles inſiſted upon ſeeing her before 

he married her. The princeſs, attended by her mother, 

gave him the meeting at Amiens, where Charles became 
immediately ſo enamoured of her perſon, that the marriage 

was concluded, 


It was about this time, that Lewis II. of nj; was pro- Vol. X. 


claimed by the pope king of the Tue Scicilies, and Charles P. 157. 
taking his mother and brother into his protection, ſent 
an army to reinſtate him in the poſſeſſion of Provence, which 
belonged to the Anſouvine family. The duke of Burgundy 
had now married his ſon to the heireſs of Albert of Brabant, 
by whom his family bad a proſpect of ſucceeding to the 
counties of Zealand, ee and Holland. His own au- 
thority was now perfectly re-eſtabliſhed in the Low 
Countries, where even the Ghentois had ſubmitted, and he 
reſumed the project of a deſcent upon England with un- 
common vigour and preparations. He propoſed putting 
ſixty thouſand men, equally divided into infantry, cavalry, 
and croſs-bows, on board twelve hundred veſſels, and that 
their landing ſhould be covered from the -artillery of the 
Eugliſb by a huge floating machine, which was to ſail along 
with the fleet, | 


In the year 1386, the three chief places the Engl; ſtill A grand 


beld in Bretagne and Picardy, Breſt, Cherbourg, and Calais, delcent 


were inveſted by the French; the firit by the conſtable Cliſſon, upon Fag- 


in perſon. The duke of Lancaſter had, about this time, ſet laxd. 
fail from England, and in his voyage he landed ſome troops 
kader the lord Fit Ii alter, who obliged the conſtable to 

OY | a rai 
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Charles king of France was now ſeventeen years of age. Marriage 
He was healthful, vigorous, and had the fineſt perſon of of Charles 
any youth in his dominions, ſo that his miniftry thought it to Jabella 
was high time he ſhould marry. A daughter of the duke of Ba- 
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raiſe the ſiege of Bre/?, and then the duke proceeded og 
his expedition. The news of his landing in Caſtile beins 
made public, redoubled the duke of Burgundy's zeal for 
forwarding the armament againſt England, which, as he 
repreſented to Charles, was now disfurniſhed of its beſt 
and braveſt troops. The force for the invaſion. was in. 
creaſed, and the vaſt wooden machine was ſo contrived 
that, upon the landing of the army, it might be taken to 
pieces and formed into booths for the protection of the 
ſoldiers in caſe of a winter's campaign. The duke of Bern, 
equally proud, covetous, and ambitious, began to he 
jealous of the duke of Burgundy's intereſt with Charles, and 
offended at himſelf having ſo little influence in public mat- 
ters, and therefore he proceeded fo ſlowly in raiſing his 
part of the troops, that the ſeaſon was far ſpent before any 
embarkation was made. At laſt, about the middle of 
September the fleet ſet ſail, amounting to about thirteen 
hundred ſhips ; but it was diſperſed by a ſtorm, and great 
part of the ſhipping ſtranded upon the coaſt of Flander,, 
miſcarries where the wooden machine was beat to pieces. The ſtorm 
abating, a council of war was held, when it appeared that 
their proviſions were beginning to ſpoil, and it was reſolved, 
as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, to poſtpone the expedi- 
tion. The duke of Burgundy made even an advantage of 
this miſcarriage, by obtaining from the king of France a 
gift of the port of Says, and the remains of the wooden 
machine which were driven aſhore. 

The diſappointment of the deſcent from France, which 
had ſtruck terror into the city of London itſelf, threatened 
to be attended with fatal conſequences to the government of 
Charles, The miniſtry took great care to conceal from the 
king the true cauſe of its miſcarriage, by contriving for 
him all manner of diverſions z and all that the army, before 
it was diſbanded, could do, was to prevent a general inſur- 
rection of the people, who were exaſperated by their op- 
preſſions and taxes. | 
The duke In the beginning of the year 1287, the Engliſh fleet under 
of Bre- the earl of Arundel, inſulted that of the French in theit 
tagne harbours; and after a ſharp engagement took a hundred 
throws and twenty-ſix ſhips, richly laden, belonging to the Ca- 
the con- /{ilians and Flemings. The duke of Bretagne was now ſu- 
fable of ſpeed more than ever by the French miniſtry, particularly 
France the conſtable, Cliſſon, for being entirely in the intereſt of 
into irons, the Engliſb; and the conftable, as a kind of check upon him, 
5 had prevailed with the French court to pay twenty- fis 


| thouſand francs for the ranſom of the ſon of Charles d. 
Blois, who remained ſtill a hoſtage in England, and to whom 
Cliſſon gave his daughter in marriage; though de Blois fill 
continued to carry the arms of Bretagne. The duke re- 
ſented this uſurpation, as he thought it, and his diſpleaſure 
muſt have been encreaſed, if the manuſcript proccls 
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| apainſt the king of Navarre ({till extant) is true, that the 
conſtable had made love to the duke's wife, Mary of Eng- 
und. The conſtable, and the admiral of France, were at 
that time, ſecretly preparing for a deſcent upon England, 
to be ſhipped from the ports of Bretagne and Normandy. 
The duke, in the mean while, invited Cliſſon to an entertain- 
ment at Vannes, where he put him in irons, and threw him 
into a dungeon; upon which, the defigned invaſion of 
England came to nothing. It appears as if the duke of 
Bretagne's reſentment _ the conftable had been per- 
ſonal as well as political, for he was diverted from murder- 
ing him only by the prudence of thoſe to whom he gave 
the orders. At laſt, he ſet him at liberty, upon paying 2 
great ranſom, and ſurrendering into the duke's hands all his 
fortreſſes, 15 . 
Clin had ſerved his maſter too faithfully to be confidered Charles 
jn the light he deſerved at ſuch a court as that of Charles. declares 
The dukes of + of Yeo and Berry received his complaints himſelf 
with great coldneſs, and all the ſatisfation he obtained his own 
was the reſtitution of his forts by the duke of Bretagne. maſter, _ 


hat All the arts of his. uncles could not keep Charles longer and no- 
ed, ignorant of their management. The duke of Burgundy minates 
di. bad endeavoured to divert him by an expedition againſt the a new 
\ of duke of Guelders, who ſoon ſubmitted; but upon his re- council. 
2 4 turn to Paris, he called a council at Rheims, conſiſting of 
Jen an of the greateſt diſtinction in his court and kingdom. 
here, in a formal ſpeech, he acquainted them, that he in- 

ich tended' to take into his own hands the management of his 
1ed kingdom, and to nominate a new council. This declara- 
of tion was applauded by the cardinal biſhop of Laon, who 
the ſoon after died, as was thought of poiſon, adminiſtered to 
for him through the practices of the dukes of Burgundy and 2 
"re Berry, Thoſe princes were diſgraced by Charles in no other 0 
oy ſhape than by his omitting them in the nomination of his Fs 
p- new council, which, beſides the duke of Bourbon, the con- Ti 

| ſtable, and the chancellor, conſiſted only of a few of his 33 
Jer father's moſt faithful miniſters. | : mw 
eit No ſooner did this great event take place, than Charles His fignal * 
ed appeared to be quite a new man, and one of the moſt ami- virtues. [ : 
4 able princes that ever had filled the throne of France. He „ 
ſys was affable, ſenſible and compaſſionate ; he liſtened to the Fly. 55 
ly complaints of his ſubjects ; he entered into meaſures for wn 
of relieving them ; he put his parliament and houſhold upon 1 
m, a new and better footing; he aboliſhed the taxes that were 5 
vg moſt grievous to his people; he reſtored his capital to its Jo 
ae privileges and immunities, nor could envy or malevolence . 
0 make the leaſt impreſſion upon his generous, unſuſpecting 2 
ill temper; and he declared, on all occafions, that he would | 
e- rather believe well of a bad man than hazard the ſuſpecting 1 
ne a good man of ill. Thoſe virtues were attended by ſo un- 
's Wl #ficfted a gracefulneſs of perſon and behaviour, and ſo 


i winning 
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; winning a condeſcenſion to every rank of people, that h; 
entirely gained the hearts, of his ſubjects, and no prince, fy 
ſome time, ever better deſerved the epithet they gave hin, 
that of the Wellbeloved. After his marriage, he indulged hig 
natural love for magnificence ſo far as to permit his queen 
to make a public entry into his capital, and to be crow. 
ed with great ſolemnity; after which he attended the 
coronation of his couſin Lewis of Anjou, who, as we hay 
already ſeen, was by pope Clement proclaimed king of the 
Two Sicilies, at Avignon. Returning from thence he exz. 
mined the ſtate of his ſubjects in Languedoc, which he did 
ſo humanely and impartially, that he took from the duke 
of Berry the government of that province. During this 
progreſs, the count de Foix, who died ſoon after, had an 
interview with Charles, and was ſo ſtruck with his amiable 
qualifications that he made him his heir; but Charles gene. 
rouſly reſigned his right to the count's nephew. About the 
ſame time, his brother Lewis, duke of Tourarne, afterward; 
duke of Orleans, marryed Valentina, daughter to the duke 
of Milan, after having endeavoured, but in vain, to marry 
the heireſs of the Hungarian crown. 

Practices Charles now began to diſcover a ſpirit of enterprize, and 
of the from the heat of youth, propoſed ſome romantic projects, 
dukes of which were diſcouraged by his wiſer miniſters ; but he 
Burgundy aſſiſted the Genoeſe, and his other allies, and the crown of 
and Berry, France ſuffered no diminution of its honour. The dukes 
of Burgundy and Berry, being now, by their diſmiſſion, in 
the oppoſition to their court, influenced the duke of Bre- 
tagne to delay the execution of the late treaty, ſo far as re- 
lated to the duke of Pentizvre, ſon-in-law of the con- 
ſtable, who, on that account, in the year 1390, invaded the 
dutchy of Bretagne. Thoſe diflentions preſented to the 
Engliſh a fair opportunity of retrieving their affairs in 
France; but their domeſtic fituation would not admit of any 
of attempts of that kind; and all that the duke of Lanceſlrr, 
who came this year over to France, could do, was to pro- 

cure a continuation of the truce for another year. 
Aſſaſſina- By the death of the dutcheſs of Orleans, the king had an 
tion of opportunity of beſtowing upon the duke of Touraine that 
Cin. dutchy, though the inhabitants, who had ſeen the tyranny 
of the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, were extremely un- 
willing to have a prince of the blood for their maſter, The 
conſtable Cliſſon, who was an honeſt, though rough and 
vindictive, man, acted, at this time, as the firſt, if not the 
ſole miniſter to Charles, to the great mortification of the 
dukes of Burgundy and Berry, who employed one Pic 

Cram, a man who had been truſted by and betrayed all 

parties, and who, for his malverſations, had been exiled by 

Charles to his own eſtate, to aſſaſſinate the conſtable, which 

he attempted, as the latter was returning from court in tie 

night time, by his aſſaſſins, who gave him fifty wounds, and 
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ſeft him for dead, though he recovered almoſt miraculouſly. 

Cram finding he was diſcovered to be the author of this in- 

famous attempt, fled to the duke of Bretagne's court, where 

he was protected; but ſuch of the aſſaſſins as were diſ- 

covered and ſeized were executed by order of Charles. | 

The protection given by the duke of Bretagne to Craon, Charles 

was, by the conſtable and his two friends, Ja Riviere, and falls into 
de Noviant, repreſented as an undoubted proof that the a lunaey- 
duke was privy to the aſſaſſination. The duke diſclaimed 

this charge, and even denied that he knew where Craon was; 

while the dukes of 3 and Burgundy joined in their re- 
monſtrances againſt the king's continuing the preparations 

he had begun for reducing the duke by force of arms. No 
repreſentation availed, and Charles ordered a general ren- 

dezvous of his army to be held at Hans; but Charles, by 

this time, from being the moſt amiable prince of his age, 

had fallen into a ſtate of inſanity, which had been viſible 

to his attendants for ſome time, though they durft not diſ- 


cover it. It is generally thought that it was the effe& of 


of a ſlow fever, in which he refuſed to ſubmit to any regi- 
men; and it was thereby converted into lunacy. This is 
enough to account for the fatal conſequences that enſued, 
without having recourſe to the extraordinary, and, in ſome 
= Lien contradictory, incidents, that are ſaid to have 
followed, | 

We are told, that Charles, in his march from Mans, 
being doſing, or rather delirious, on horſeback, was accoſt- 
ed by a miſerable looking wretch, who took hold of his 
horſe's bridle, defired him to ftop, becauſe he was betrayed ; 
and then darted into a wood. An accident that ſoon after 
happened, of one of his attendants dropping his ſpear upon 
the helmet of another, and thereby occaſioning a tinkling 
noiſe 3 or, as others ſay, by one of his gentlemen dropping 
his ſword out of his ſcabbard, completed the diſorder of 
Charles's brain, He drew his ſword, killed the gentleman 
who had been the unfortunate author of the accident, with 
three others; and being, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt man ih his 
dominions, it was with difficulty his phrenzy was over- 
powered, and he himſelf carried back to Mans, For two 
days he lay there in a lethargy, and upon his very imperfect 
recovery, the dukes of Berry and Burgundy reſumed the 
adminiſtration of affairs, to the excluſfon of the duke of 
Orleans, the king's brother, compelied the conſtable to 
retire to his eſtate, and committed the other miniſters to 
the baſtile and other priſons. . 

The two dukes knew how unpopular they were in France, 
and ſought to ſtrengthen themſelves by entering into 2 
good correſpondence with the court of England, and the 
duke of Bretagne. They had impeached the miniſters, and 


pProcured them to be condemned; but before the time ap- 


pointed for their execution, — had a lucid interval, 
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and ſaved their lives; but his uncles, in a manner, ſorced 
them into exile. | 


Great aſ- The duke of Orleans, brother to the king, and conſequently 


cendency 
of the 
dutcheſs 


firſt prince of the blood, was, upon pretence of his youth, 
denied all ſhare of the government; but his dutcheſs, 
daughter of the duke of Milan, and grand-daughter to king 


of Orleans Fohn, by his daughter who had been married to Galeazzy 


over him. 


1ſconti, had, by her wit, beauty, and addreſs, got an aſcen— 
dency over the king, which ſhe retained even in his hourg 
of lunacy, when he was inſenſible to all! his other relations, 
This rendered her the reigning favourite of the nation; but 
procured her the hatred of the dvtcheis of Burgundy; and 
the mutual diſlike between the wives communi- ating itſelf 
to their huſbands, gave riſe to that fatal difference that 
ever after ſubſiſted between the houtes ot Orleans and 
Burgundy. It mult be acknowledged, that nothing could 
be more flagitious, debauched, or luxurious than the court 
of France was at this time, or more ignorant, and divided 


within itſelf. As a proof of its ignorance, the dutcheſs of 


Orleans was publicly accufed of having bewitched the king, 


as her huſband had done the queen. The king's misfortune 


His lana- 
cy en- 
creaſed by 
a fatal 
accident. 


ſeemed only to open to them a more extenfive range for 
pleaſure and diverſion. An accident which happened at one 
of their feſtal exhibitions, occaſioned the king to relapſe into 
his diſorder more dangerouſly than ever. | 
A maſque ball was given by the queen, and the king 
was one of ſix, who, in the character of ſavages, were co- 
vered with tow, forming the appearance of hair, that was 
{tuck on by roſin, and conſequently very combuſtible. No 
body knew who the maſkers were, but the graceful ap- 
pearance of the king made the dutchefs of Berry inquiſitive 
who he was, and the dance was ſtopt. On this, the duke 
of Orleans ſportingly, being ignorant of the materials of 
his covering, thruſt x lighted torch againit one of the 
malkers. The flame in an inſtant was communicated to 
them all, and being chained together the king muſt have 
periſhed had not one of the maſkers cried out to fave him, 
and the dutcheſs of Berry then calling to mind his perſon, 
{tifled the flame, that had ſeized him, with her robes. Four 
of the maſkers were burnt, and a fifth diſentangling himſelf, 
was ſaved by jumping into a ciſtern of water. F was no 
wonder if ſo deplorable an accident increaſed the king's 
diſeaſe, and ſettled it into periodical returns of lunacy, which 
were indicated by heavineſs and reſtleſsneſs the night before 
they attacked him. The effects, however, were various, for 
they broke out in the different ſhapes of childiſhneſs, fury, 


cruechky, melancholy, and other frantic paſſions; and while 


he was under their influence he knew none but the dutcheſs 

of Orleans. It is not amiſs here to obſerve, that the aſſi- 

duiĩty of the court to amuſe the king at this time, introduced 

the diverſion of cards and card playing, for the inveption 
| cou 
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could not be older, becauſe we find no mention of them 
more early than this, in any of the prohibitions or eccle- 

ſiaſtical laws againſt gaming. | | 

The dukes of Burgundy and Berry knew they were diſ- Negotia- 
agreeable to the nation, and therefore they endeavoured tions with 
to render their government popular. They confined their England, 
own and the court expences to the revenues of the royal 
demeſnes, and thereby eaſed the people of their taxes, 

They publiſhed edicts to check the growth of immorality ; 
they revived the uſe of manly exerciſes among the common 
people, and they paid an unuſual deference to the conſti- 
tution of the parliament, the ſeſſions of which were now be- 
come fixt according to the excellent regulations introduced 

We have, in another place, related the concern which Vol. X. 
the court of France took in the religious differences of the p. 160, 
times; but affairs ſtill continued to be unſettled between 161. 
France and England, Many negotiations had been begun 
and broken off; and we find that on the twenty- ſecond of 
February 1293, a ſafe conduct was made out at London for 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, with fix hundred perſons 
in their retinue, to treat of peace with the dukes of Lan- 
caſter and Glouceſter. : 

The king of Navarre, about this time, was treating with 4 
Richard concerning the reſtoration of Cherbourg, formerly 1 
mortgaged by his predeceſſor to Edward for a ſum of money, 4 
which he offered to repay. The money was acceptable to 
Richard; the Navarreſe claim was judged to be good, and the 
place was delivered up. Soon after, a general truce was con- 
cluded between France and England, by ſea and Jand, for four 
years. This was introductory to negotiations for a definitive 
treaty; but in the mean while, R:chard's queen died, and 
the Gaſcon deputies from Bourdeaux petitioned him to re- 
ſume the grant which he had made to the duke of Lanca/ter 
of all that remained to him in the dutchy of Guienne; 
which that duke accordingly reſigned. Richard had as yet 
no ſon to ſucceed him, and the dukes of Lancaſter and 
Burgundy were earneſt for his matching into the royal family 
of France. A negotiation of that kind was accordingly ſer 
on foot, but was violently oppoſed by the. dukes of Berry 
and Orleans, as the king had but one daughter, who was 
not only not marriageable, but had been engaged to the 
duke of Bretagne's ſon. | 

Charles, in his lucid intervals, and the chancellor of Ho car. 
France, ſeconded the duke of Burgundy in puſhing on the ried on, 
match; and they called in to their atiiſtance, a travelling 
enthuſiaſt, who took the name of Robert the Hermit, and pre- 
tended to have a commiſſion from heaven for concluding the 
marriage. By this man's aſſiſtance, all objections to it F 
were removed, and __ other articles of the- treaty, 1 
| | 2, eight 1 
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eight hundred thouſand francs were to be paid as the lady's 
fortune; Richard renounced all claim upon the crown 
of France, and a truce for twenty-five years was agreed 
upon between the two kingdoms. This negotiation chiefly 
employed both courts till the year 1396, when Richard 
made moſt magnificent preparations. for going to France in 
perſon to marry his queen, and to have an interview with 
Charles. His ſecret intention in this was to engage that 
court to ſupport him in caſe of need againſt his turbulent 
fubjes, eſpecially the duke of G/oucefier, who violently 
oppoſed all French connections. To induce the court of 
France to this, Richard agreed to reſtore the town of Bref, 
which, like Cherbourg, had been mortgaged to his grand. 
father, upon the payment of a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand francs of gold by the duke of Bretagne. But this re. 
ſtitution, though agreeable to equity and good faith, was 
violently exclaimed againft by the antigallican party in Fry. 
land. Charles the Noble was then king of Navarre; and the 
French king gave him the dutchy of Nemours in exchange 
for Cherbourg, and the other eſtates he held in Normangj, 
Richard had, at this time, ſo much credit with the court of 


France, that he even procured the pardon of Craon, who re- 


turned to his own country and proved a remarkable peni- 
tent, and ſold his eſtate, which was very conſiderable, to 
make reſtitution to all he had injured. | 

This year, the Genoe/e, after being torn in pieces by 


of France domeſtic factions, put themſelves under the protection of 
declared France; and cardinal Fliſco, who had the temporary govern- 


to be 


lords of 


Genoa. 


Rebellion 
of the 
count of 
Perzgord. 


ment of that city, ſent an embaſly to Charles, with the 
offer of the ſovereignty of that republic. The French court, 
ſome time before that, had ordered ſome troops to make a 
deſcent upon the FYeftern Riviera, and had formed a ſtrong 
party among the Genoeſe nobility. Articles were accord- 
ingly drawn up, by which the kings of France were declar- 
ed lords of Genoa; but the ſubjects of the republic were to 
be governed by their own laws ; nor had the French kings 
any power to tax them. 

This new concluded alliance between Charles and Richard, 
ok France an opportunity of diſplaying her importance; 

ut while her influence was gaining ground through all the 
courts of ut; a domeſtic inſurrection diſturbed he? 
tranquility. The count. of Perigord had claims upon 
ſeveral eftates in France; all which, in violation of the 
royal authority, and arrets of parliament, which had paſſed 
againſt him, he ſeized by force of arms. A body of troops 


were ſent againſt him under a marſhal of France, who beat 
him, and brought him priſoner to Paris, where he was con- 
demned to loſe his head; but his life was ſaved by the duke 
of Orleans, who, notwithſtanding, took poſſeſſion of all 


his vaſt eſtate, which had been forfeited to the own. 
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The court of France, about the ſame time, had an oppor- Fatal ex- 
tunity of 12 at once, its valour and generoſity. pedition 
Sigiſmund king of Hungary, tho he had not lived in good of the 
correſpondence with France, was fo hardly preſſed by Bajazet, French 
the Tur bib ſultan, that he ſent an humble requeſt to Charles, againſt 
begging his aſſiſtance againſt the infidels. The French the Turks. 
nobly forgot all occaſions of offence, and an army was ſet 
on foot, conſiſting of the chief nobility of France, who 
ſerved at their own expence. Among them was the duke 
of Nevers, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Burgundy, the count 


15 count de la Marche, the famous marſhal Boucicaut, with 
d- many other noblemen and gentlemen, to the number of two 
1 thouſand, and a more complete and better appointed army 
= was ſcarcely ever known to take the field. 
728 To what we have already related of the fate of this ex- See 
F. pedition, we are to add, that Froiſſard, a French author of Vol. VIII. 
he credit, who lived at the time, accuſes John Galeazzo, duke p. 65. 
1 of Milan, of keeping up a cloſe correſpondence with Ba- 

+ jazet, and betraying to him all the ſecrets of the Chriſtians. 

of | ee | ae e : 

The ſame writer tells us, that Galeazzo's chief quarrel with 
. the French was on account of the treatment his daughter 
3 = with at that court on the charge of bewitching the 
ing. 

* It is generally admitted, that Sigiſmund, after being joined Their 

/ with the French, who were diſtinguiſhed by the profligacy great lols 
1 of their manners, was at the head of a hundred and thirty at the 
* thouſand men, and it was owing to the impetuoſity of the battle of 
ne duke of Nevers, who commanded under him, and the other Nzcopolis. 
I French nobility, who claimed the poſt of honour, and 


began the charge too early, that the Chriſtians were defeated 
Ns at Nicopolis, in the greateſt and moſt bloody battle they had 
ever fought with the infidels. Almoſt all the French were 


" cut in pieces, excepting the count of Nevers, the marſhal 
* Boucicaut, and two or three other great noblemen, whom 
85 the barbarians ſaved on account of their ranſoms. The 
i count dz Eu died in priſon, and the admiral Vienne, was 
1 killed on the ſpot. The ſword of conſtable was be- 
he ſtowed on the marſhal de Sancerre; but nothing could equal 


* the odium which the French incurred, by their inſolent be- 
4 haviour in the battle, over all the Chriſtian world. The duke 
of Nevers was ranſomed by his father (who was thought not 
Ted to have been diſpleaſed with that opportunity of renewing 

the taxations of the public) as were the marſhal Boucicaut, 


8 5 - - d 
1 and the other priſoners, immenſe ſums being paid for all 
* their ranſoms. | / 


* Eurepe was, about the year 1397, in a moſt extraordinary State of 
ö ſituation. Wenceſlaus, emperor of Germany, had been depoſed Europe at 
and confined for being a madman. The king of France was this time. 
be actually lunatic, and Richard II. of England, was more 
inſane than either, by the badneſs and wickedneſs of the 
| L 3 meaſures 


de Eu, conſtable of France, John de Vienne, admiral, the A 
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meaſures he purſued in his government. Vencęſſaus, though 
depoſed from the empire, was ſtill king of Bohemia, and 
had an interview with Charles at Amiens, concerning the 
means of putting an end to the ſchiſm of the church, 
In conſequence of this interview, though Charles was then 
under a fit of lunacy, both competitors for the popedom 
were required to reſign their pretentions ; but neither of 
them complying, marſhal. Boucicaut beſieged pope Henedid 
in his palace at Avignon, where he made him a priſoner, 


and his confinement continued for near five years. 


Integrity 
of Clifjon. 


The injuſtice and tyranny of Richard king of England. 
had ſent the ear] of Hereford, who, by ths death of his 
father John of Ghent, became duke of Lancaſler, into exile, 
and he fixed his reſidence at the court of France, where he 
held a correſpondence with all the diſcontented of oy an. 
The duke kept his deſign a profound ſecret from the French 
miniſter, but paid a viſit to his friend, the duke of Bretagne, 
and paſſed over from Vannes, with only fourſcore perſons in 
his retinue, to England, where he ſoon ſeated himſelf on 
the throne by means that are foreign to this part of our 
hiſtory. | ; PR 

After Oliver de Cliſſon, the late conſtable, had been dif. 
graced at the French court, he retired to his own eſtate in 
Bretagne, where he defended himſelf fo bravely againſt the 
attacks of that duke, that the latter deſired a conference 
with him, and ſent his ſon to Cliſſon, as a hoſtage for his 
ſafety. Clifſon agreed to the conference; but carried the 
young prince with him, and reſtored him to the arms of his 


father. This act of magnanimity ſtruck the duke; Cliſſn 


became his friend and favourite ever after, and, at the time 
of his death, which happened in 1398, he left him guardian 
to his children, This confidence was the more extraordi- 
nary, as Cliſſon's ſon was ſtill the huſband of the countels 
of Penthievre, the heireſs of the Blois family. When age 
and diſeaſes had confined Cliſſon to his bed, that lady pro- 
poſed to him the diſpatching out of the world all the late 
duke's children; but Cliſſan reaching at a javelin, which he 
threw at her, ſhe ran down ſtairs with ſuch precipitation, 
that ſhe broke her thigh, and was lame ever after. Her 
father-in-law nobly diſcharged the truſt the duke had re- 


poſed in him, by the education he gave to his eldeſt ward, 


German 
affairs. 


who ſucceeded to his father's dukedom. 

Robert, count palatine of the Rhine, being choſen em- 
peror in place of Menceſlaus, the latter, who had recovered 
ſome degree of ſanity, applied to the French court, where 
he was befriended by the duke of Orleans, who bought from 
him the dutchy of Luxembourg; after which, though he had 
raiſed ſome troops to reſtore Wenceſlaus, he diſmiſſed them, 
and perſuaded that prince to content himſelf with the 
poſſeſſion of Bohemia. Poucicaut, who had ſignalized him- 


felf in defending Con/tantinople againſt the infidels, was now 
| returned 
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returned to France, and was followed by Paleologus, em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, in perſon, who came to the French 
court to ſollicit aſſiſtance againſt Bajazet, 


151 


We have already mentioned the defeat and captivity of Vol. VII. 
that prince, and it is not improbable, that, after 7 amerlane p. 438. 


had ſubdued Pajazet, he might, as the French writers 
tell us, hive formed a kind of friendſhip with Charles 
Vi. of. it does not appear that this prince was 
then in any capacity of doing buſineſs ; but his crown re- 
ceived a grea. addition of ſtrength by the ſubmiſſion of 
Archambaud ad rely, brother to the famous captal of 
Buche, Who abandoned the Engliſb intereſt after they had 
murdered Richard 


Toe duke of Orleans was now known to be equally and of 
a72cicious as ambitious, and having, during the abſence of the court 
the duke of Burgundy, while he was vifiting his family France. 


citates, prevailed upon the king, in one of his lucid intervals, 
to create him lieutenant-general and governor of the realm, 
as often as his diſorder ſhould diſable him from the admi- 
niſtration of affairs; he impoſed a new tax upon the people, 
and obliged even ecclefiaſtics to pay it, though the nation 
was then labouring under a valt ſcarcity of bread, and all 
proviſions, Upon the return of the duke of Burgundy to 
Paris, he openly impeached the conduct of the duke of 
Orleans in parliament, and their heats were on the point 
of producing a civil war, when the duke of Bourbon per- 
ſuaded them both to retire from court till the king, upon 
the next return of his ſenſes, could determine the differ- 
eres yetween them, by the advice of his council; whoſo 
ſer Charles accordingly took, and found it to be in favour 
of tae duke of Burgundy, who was, at this time, popular, 
on account of the ſervices he performed to the crown. 


lſenry IV. was then king of England; and upon his ac- A war 


ceſſion to the throne he had endeavoured to apologize to the with Eng- 
court of France for his conduct; but his meſſengers, upon land 


their landing in France, were ordered not to proceed, and threaten= 


their herald was impriſoned. Henry was uneaſy at the ed. 


thoughts of a French war, and had contined the late Richard's 
virgin wife, as a pledge for her father's behaviour. Charles 
being then in his ſenſes, reſented this, by fomenting a re- 
bellion in Henry's Engliſh, as well as French, dominions. But 
though the Gaſcons ſhewed ſome diſpoſitions to the revolt, 
they were eaſily quieted by Henry's lieutenant, the earl of 
[Vircefter, The conſpirators in * who had ſet the 
young queen at liberty, were likewiſe ſubdued and puniſhed, 
and #/2rry again obtained the cuſtody of her perſon; but 
prized the friendſhip of Charles ſo much, that he promiſed 
to tend her over to her father, with her jewels, equipages, 
and attendants; upon which the truce with England was 
confirmed on the twenty-ninth of January 1400. Next year 
lome coldneſs ſprung up between the two courts, on ac- 
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count of Charles giving his eldeſt ſon the title of duke of 
Guienne; and Henry refuſed to refund the young queen's 


portion, on account of ſome arrears of king John's ranſom, 


which remained ſtill due from the crown of France; and 

thus matters continued in a ſtate of ſuſpence between peace 
and war. | 

- Henry In 1,02, king Henry married the dutcheſs dowager of 

marri's Bretagne, who was daughter to the king of Navarre, and 

the dutch- mother to the young duke and his two brothers, but was 

els of diſappointed in the intereſted views he had in making the 

Bretagne. match; for ſhe committed the care of her ſons to the duke 

of Burgundy, who performed a ſignal ſervice to the French 

crown by carrying them to Paris, where they received their 

education. The Bretons diſliked the marriage of their 

dutcheſs ſo much, that their pivateers infeſted the coaſts of 

England, and open hoſtilities went on between the two 

nations, though their ſovereigns pretended to be at peace. 

In France, Henry loſt the caſtles of St. Peter, St. Mary, and 

Newcaſtle, and mutual recriminations paſſed between him 

and the duke of Orleans, who upbraided Henry as being an 

uſurper and a murderer, while Henry charged him with be- 

ing ambitious and a necromancer. heir quarrel began by 

the duke invading Guienne, and his reproaching Henry for 

the ill treatment which he pretended his neice //abella had 

received from him while ſhe was in England; and by his 

patronizing the earl of St. Paul, who adore) the memory 

of Richard, and was therefore Henry's determined enemy. 

Mutual challenges paſſed between them in the moſt ſcur- 

rilous terms, and Henry cartied his complants to the court 

of France both againſt the duke and the earl. Nothing but 

the jarring intereſts of the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans 

could have prevented the Engliſb, at this time, from being 

... entirely expelled from France. LETS 

Hoſtilities Upon the death of the conſtable Sancerre, that ſword was, 

began by Charles, delivered to the young lord of Albret, though 

with Eng- Boxcicaut was then the beſt of the French generals. He was at 

and, but that time governor of Genoa, where he put to death ſome 

with no inſurgents againſt the French government, and at firſt acted 

ſucceſs. with great ſeverity; but in time the Gen2z/e were fo recon- 

Ciled to his perſon, that they petitioned Charles to continue 

him in his command. The influence of the duke of Orleans 

over the king, and in all public affairs, was now ſtrengthen- 


ed, by an indecent intimacy he had cultivated with the. 


queen, and which enabled him to gratify his avarice to the 
utmoſt. He was conſtantly oppoſed by the duke of Bu- 
gundy, who profelied himſelf a patriot. After many nego- 
tiations, a ſeeming reconciliation was effected between 
them, and it was reſolved that each ſhouid put himſelf at 
the head of a great army; that Orleans ſhould command in 
Guienne, where he was to beſiege Bourdeaux, and the duke 
of Burgundy in Picardy, where he was to beſiege os 

N ; a s | ; 14 BEY 


were encouraged to this by the late progreſs of 
hag Fir arms under the earl of St. Paul, and other 
enerals in thoſe provinces. Accordingly, both of them 
took the field, and both were unſucceſsful. The duke of 
Orleans, after loſing fix thouſand of his troops in ſome in- 
effeual operations, returned to Paris; and the duke of Bur- 
undy complaining that he was ill ſupplied with money, 
abandoned the ſiege of Calais; but the truth is, both of 
them haſtened back to court to ſupport their ſeveral intereſts 
here, | 
| On the twenty-ſeventh of April 1404, Philip duke of 
Burgundy, ſurnamed the Hardy, died at Hall, in Hainault, 
as he was going to take poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Brabant, 
in the name of his ſecond ſon. Notwithſtanding the vaſt 
revenues he enjoyed, he ſpent them by the magnificence of 
his living 3 his perſonal eſtate was divided among his cre- 
ditors, and he was ſucceeded, as duke of Burgundy, by his 
eldeſt ſon, Fohn count of Nevers. The queen and the 
duke of Orleans looked upon his death as the moſt fortunate 


an event that could have happened to them ; and his ſon hav- 
e- ing neither his popularity nor experience, they found it not 
by very difficult to exclude him from all ſhare of the govern- 
or ment. Their unpopularity, however, was ſuch, that the 
ad queen ſecretly ſent great ſums of money to Germany, as a 
Is proviſion in caſe ſhe was obliged to leave France; and the 
ry duke thought of nothing but amaſſing a vaſt eſtate that 
Yo 575 JO him againſt his enemies, without even paying 
- Is debts. | 
rt Charles all this while continued in a miſerable ſituation Diſtreſs of 
ut both in body and mind. Sometimes perceiving his frenzy Charles 
ns recurring upon him, he would call out to his attendants to and his 
8 take his dagger from his ſide, becauſe he would die rather family. 
than hurt the meaneſt of his ſubjects. While the queen and 
55 the duke of Orleans were maintaining ſplendid courts, the 
h king and his children were kept without the means of a 
it decent ſubſiſtance. The goodneſs of that unhappy prince's 
e heart, however, never left him when he had the uſe of his 
d reaſon. In one of his intervals he ſent for the governeſs of 
- one of his children, and finding all he had heard of the 
e mean condition in which they were kept to be true; he 
T gave her a gold cup out of which he drank, to provide them 
. food, ſaying, with a ſigh, that ſtate was ridiculous when 
e neceſſaries were wanting. Being then ſenſible of the wrongs 
e that had been done him, and his family, he ordered the 
- princes of the blood to be ſummoned to his council. The 7 
dukes of Burgundy, Berry, and Bourbon, with the kings of |. q 
1 Navarre, and Sicily, accordingly attended, and all of them © #4 
t condemned the conduct of the queen, and the duke of 
1 Orleans, The duke retired to Melun; but was perſuaded 


by the duke of Burgundy to return, and, after a prone many 
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bickerings, it was agreed, that during the king's illneſs, 9 | 
abſence, as it was called, the care of the government ſhouMil w 
be committed to a council of ftate. This compromiſe d bi 


not long continue, and the dukes of Burgundy and Orluy w 
renewed their family animoſities with more heat than ever. rc 
Though both of them had groſsly inſulted the duke of Bern de 
their uncle, yet he effected a reconciliation between them w 
and both of them ſwore, at the altar, an eternal friendſhi p 


Murder of and unity for the future. Three days after this ſolemn 20 tr 
the duke had paſſed, the duke of Orleans was, in the evening, calle 

of Orleans to attend the king, and as he was riding on his mule to the t] 

Hotel de St. Pol, where Charles reſided, he was ſurrounded t 

by aſſaſſins, one of whom, with a pole-axe, cut off his hand, b 

and upon his calling out that he was the duke of Orle, a 

another cleft his ſcull, and left him dead. One of the four d 

ſervants who attended him was likewiſe murdered in eq. c 

deavouring to ſave his maſter. | 

juftified The aſſaſſins having eſcaped, the author of the murdg 

by the was unknown, and the duke of Burgundy aſſiſted openly at 

duke of the funeral of the deceaſed. The council of ſtate, after this, 

Burgundy, ſent for the provoſt of Paris to know what progreſs he had 

made in the diſcovery of the murderers ; upon which, he 

demanded liberty to ſearch the houſes of the members of 

the council. The duke of Burgundy was, by the king of the 

Two Sicilies, obſerved to turn pale at this requeſt. He con- 

felled to that king and the duke of Berry, that the aſſaſfina- 

tion had been committed by his order, and he haſtily left 

the aſſembly with only five attendants; and though the 

admiral offered to purſue and take him, he was reſtrained 

by the council. The duke of Bourbon, who ſeems to haue 

been the only man of virtue about the court, aſhamei of 

ſo flagitious a puſilanimity, left Paris, and retired to a 

private life, while the duke of Burgundy openly juſtified the 

murder, and raiſed forces. He was too powerful to ſubmit 

to make any apology for what he had done. He raiſed 

troops to ſupport himſelf againſt all the purſuits of juſtice, 

and rejected the applications of the other princes of the 

blood, who were ſhamefully forward in offering their 

aſſiſtance to compromiſe matters, to ſue for the pardon 

which he thought he could command. He marched to 

Lorrain at the head of bis army, obliged the king to giv? 

him an audience, but offered no other vindication of his 

conduct but that of blackening the memory of the late duke 

of Orleans, which he did by the mouth of one Dr. Jon 

Petit, His force was ſuperior to all that the king and tie 

who gets other princes of the blood could raiſe. "They withdrew 

bis pardon with indignation and grief; and the duke, who was now in 

poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, not only obtained a full and 

free pardon, but the removal of the admiral and other great 

_ officers whom he diſliked, | Th 
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The oppoſition of the people of Liege to John of Bavaria, Vol. IX. 
who had been recommended by pope Gregory for their p. 49. 
biſhop, obliged the duke of Burgundy to leave Paris; upon 
which the queen of France, and the princes of the blood, 
returned to court, and upon the appearance of the dutcheſs 
dowager, and the young duke of Orleans, a formal proceſs 
was inſtituted againſt the duke of Burgundy, by which his 
pardon was declared to be of no effect, and he himſelf a 
traitor to his country. : 

The duke of Burgundy having ſubdued all oppoſition in and car. 
the biſhopric of Lzege, returned with his victorious army ries all 
towards Paris. The queen and the princes of the blood before 
being in no condition to give him battle, retired to Tours, him. 
and carried along with them the perſon of the king. The 
duke of Burgundy then entered into a negotiation with the 
court; but the latter inſiſted on his making a public ſub- 
miſſion to the king, and upon his not coming near his 
perſon for ſome years. The duke rejected thoſe terms with 
great haughtineſs, and proceeded with his army to Paris. 
from whence he ſent offers of a general ſubmiſſion to the 
king, and of his deſire to live in friendſhip with the family 
of Orleans, and that, too, expreſſed by the mouth of another 
perſon. The duke of Burgundy was fo powerful, and had 
ſo many friends both at Paris and at court, where the 
dutcheſs dowager, his chief proſecutor, now died of grief, 
that thoſe terms, inadequate as they were to his offence, were 
accepted of. The friends of both ſides ſealed their recon- 
ciliation with oaths and other engagements ; and the young 
duke of Orleans having lately married the virgin queen 
dowager of England, his brother, the duke of Vertus, was 
married to the duke of Burgundy's daughter, with an im- 
menſe fortune; and the court returned to Paris. 

The duke of Burgundy had all this while, in imitation of A power- 
his father, profeſſed to act upon the moſt patriotic princi- ful con- 
ples, and the queen being ſomewhat too unguarded with federacy 
regard to the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, he had gained formed 


| avaſt number of friends in Paris, and all over France. The againſt 


murdered duke of Orleans was, notwithſtanding all his him. 
faults and vices, thought to be the fineſt gentleman that 
kingdom ever had produced, and yet the public would have 
pardoned his murder had the duke of Burgundy expreſſed a 
proper ſenſe of his guilt by repentance and acknowledg- 
ments. The haughty, imperious, manner of his proceeding 
ſoon loſt him many friends. The people looked upon ma- 
jeſty as being in diſtreſs, and pitied it. All the amiable 
qualities of the late duke of Orleans were remembered; his 
vices were forgotten; and in a ſhort time the duke of Bur- 
gundy had little to truſt to but his army, and his forming 
new intrigues for the ſupport of his intereſt. Upon his re- 
turn with the court to Paris, he applied to the duke of 


Berry, and the king of Navarre, who had each of them 
| great 
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great reaſons of complaint againft the court, and brought 
them over to his party. 

He pats The queen, ever ſince the death of the duke of Orleay, 
Montague had been directed by the lord of Montague, a vain and un. 
to death, popular, but immenſely rich, man. He had been made maſter 
of the king's houſhold, and had of late acted as firſt miniſter 
of ſtate, particularly in the financing branch. The queen 
perceiving how well the duke of Burgundy had ſucceeded 
with the princes of the blood, withdrew to Melun, and car. 
ried the king along with her; and the duke of Burgungy 
laid hold of that opportunity to eſtabliſh a popular com- 
miſſion to reform the abuſes of the treaſury. In the courſe 
of this affair, great diſcoveries were pretended to haye 
been made againſt Montague, and he was put to the rack, 
where he ſaid all that was dictated to him by his accuſers, 
Even that could not ſave his life, and he was beheaded; but 
not before he had recanted all that he had confeſſed, and 
juſtified the memory of the late duke of Orleans. His death 
was conſidered by all the impartial part of the French, as a 
ſhocking act of tyranny, and the ſentence of his condemna- 
tion was afterwards reverſed ; but it is remarkable, that 
though his daughters were married to ſome of the greateſt pl 
ſubjects of France, though one of his brothers was arch- 
biſhop of Sens, and chancellor of the kingdom, and another 75 
archbiſhop of Paris, yet the reverſal of his ſentence was 
owing to the gratitude of a convent he had founded, the | 
members of which ſold their plate to defray the expence. p 
Degene- As if every ſpark of virtue, both public and private, had k; 
racy of been extinguiſhed at the court of France, the ſpoils of Mon. 
the French tague's fortune went far towards reconciling the parties | 
court. there to each other. Though his chief crime was his at- , 
tachment to the queen, yet both ſhe, and her brother the 
duke of Bavaria, ſhared in the plunder, and a new recon- . 
ciliation between her and the duke of Burdundy took place. b 
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The reconciled parties endeavoured to ſtrengthen this 
coalition by ſome popular acts. The Parifians were reſtor- 
ed to their full privileges; but they declined to be entruſted a 
with the power of re-eſtabliſhing the militia, for the abuſe F 
of which they had already ſo ſeverely ſmarted. Plans of ; 
public ceconomy were reſumed, a reduction upon penſions, 
and other uſeleſs expences of government, took place, and 
the adminiſtration made preparations for renewing the war 
with England. 
The duke of Burgundy, thinking now that he had nothing 
to apprehend from his enemies at home, gave way to that 
meaſure, eſpecially as he wanted to drive the Engliſb from 
the neighbourhood of Artois. Henry of England, had the 
addreſs to draw off the duke , Bretagne, between whom and 
the family of Penibicvre dilicrences were again broken out; t 
but he was alarmed when he heard that a war with England 
was the price of the duke of Bargundy's new cemented 
| alliances, 


aces, and that his preparations were in ſuch forward- 
fs at St. Omer, that he was ready to beſiege Calais. This The 
intention was defeated by Henry, for he engaged a French French 


any "iſoner, a native of St. Omer, to burn the magazines there, magazines 
* hich he effectually did. About this time, an Engliſh fleet, at St. 
8. on board of which was lord Nevil, ſeneſchal of Guzenne, Omer 
lg was taken by French privateers and carried into Harfieur ; burnt, by 
Nd and the duke of Bretagne found himſelf ſo unpopular by his which the 
. jntroducing Engliſb troops for his ſupport, that he petition- ſiege of 
ca ed Henry to recall them, and arbitrators were choſen to Calais is 
und make up all differences between him and the count of Pen- prevent- 
ol tieure, The ſeverity of Boucicaut's government, had, about ed. 
* this time, ſo exaſperated the Genoe/e, that they had taken 
we up arms, and maſſacred all the French they met with, and 
er chose the marquis of Mont ferrat for their governor, during 

* the abſence of Boucicaut, at Milan; ſo that the French in- 

and tereſt was now entirely ruined in Genoa. - 

y So many untowardly events diſguſted the French at the The 


* duke of Burgundy, whom they conſidered as their author; duke of 
* ſo that he found it neceſſary to procure an additional Burgundy 
hat ſtrength to his adminiſtration. A great council was held in gains the 
teſt preſence of the king, in which it was reſolved, that during guardian- 
his majeſty's indiſpoſition, all acts of government ſhould be ſhip of the 
carried on in the dauphin's name, who was yet too young dauphin. 


* for the management of affairs in perſon; but he had been 
the contracted to the duke of Burgundy's daughter. The diſ- 
poſal of the guardianſhip of the dauphin became now a 


od capital object; and the duke of Berry, whoſe opinion the 
* king firſt aſced, recommended the duke of Burgundy for that 
4 truſt, to which he was accordingly appointed. This was a The con- 
prodigious diſappointment to the duke of Berry, who little federates 
expected that the other members would agree to ſuch an againſt 
* encreaſe of the duke of Burgundy's power, already too for- him take 
midable; and he withdrew from Paris. He was followed the field. 
by the duke of Orleans, whoſe wife, the queen dowager of 
England, was lately dead, and by the duke of Bourbon; and 
-d it was reſolved to check the duke of Burgundys power, 
f and to revive the proceſs againſt him for murdering the 
ok Juke of Orleans. The duke of Bretagne being ſounded, 
joined the ſame party out of hatred to the duke of Burgundy; 
0 as did the kings of Navarre, and the Two Sicilies, with the 
counts of Alengon, Armagnac, and Clermont; but this con- 
federacy ſuffered an irreparable loſs by the death of the 
N duke of Bourbon, which happened at this time. He ſeems 
to have been the only great man in France who retained his 
virtue and integrity to the laſt; and, by protecting a lord of 
Beaujeu againſt a count of Savoy, he added to his patrimo- 
0 nial eſtates Dombes, and Beaujolois. 
Every thing now portended a civil war to Fance; but A ſhort 


1 the duke of Burgundy had the advantage, by being in poſſeſ- accommo- 


d lon of the perſons of the king and the dauphin. He iſſued dation 
orders effected, 
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orders in the king's name, prohibiting all his ſubjects 4 
take arms without his authority; and Charles, with his own 
hand, invited the duke of Berry to appear unattended x 
court. He offered to comply, but with the expreſs con. 
dition that the duke of Burgundy ſhould likewiſe diſmiſs his 
army, which he was ſo far from doing, that finding the 
Parifians refratory to his meaſures, he poured his troops 
into the capital, and having ſeized Melun, and the ſtron 
paſſes near Paris, he obliged the queen to throw herſelf into 
the arms of the Pariſians, though eight thouſand of his 
ſoldiers were quartered in their city. Charles, at this time 
had the uſe of his reaſon, and ſeeing his kingdom in danger 
of being deluged by blood, he exerted himſelf ſo far as ty 


employ his queen as a mediator between both parties, 


which the duke of Burgundy, (who could not ſubdue the 


ſpirit of the Pariſians) agreed to; but in the mean time, he 


and brok- 
en off, 


ſtrengthened himſelf by an alliance with the king of Eng. 
land, who prevailed upon the duke of Bretagne to declare 
for a neutrality. The duke of Berry was advanced with the 
confederate army as far as Chaſtres, when the royal autho- 
Tity prevailed with both parties to agree to a treaty at Bi- 
ceſtre, which was accordingly figned; and it imported, that 
all parties ſhould deſiſt from their intentions, diſmiſs their 
armies, and that the king, who continued ſtill in his ſenſes, 
ſhould appoint a new adminiſtration. | 
The public foreſaw that this accommodation would be 
of no long continuance, A new adminiſtration was, indeed, 
appointed; its members affected to act upon the moſt 
diſintereſted principles; and the duke of Burgundy had re- 
tired to his own eſtates, where he was always ſure of 
commanding a ſtrong army. The duke of Orleans refuſed 
to execute the terms -of the late treaty, and the duke 
of Berry declared he would have no farther concern 
in public affairs; upon which, the duke of Orleans be- 
coming head of the confederate princes, inſiſted upon 
having ſatisfaction for his father's murder, and omitted no 
means by which he could ſtrengthen his party. The duke 
of Burgundy, now ſecure, = his late — with Eng- 
land, complained of this to Charles; and the duke of Berry, 
and the queen reſumed her office of mediation. The duke 
of Burgundy inſiſted upon the duke of Berry being removed 
from his government of Paris, which he accordingly was, 
and the count of St. Paul ſubſtituted in his place. The 
duke of Orleans, full of heat, knew the queen to be in her 


heart an irreconcilable enemy to his opponent, and he not 


only refuſed to ſubmit to any terms of arbitration, but ſent 
a challenge to the duke of Burgundy, attended by a decla- 
ration of war drawn up in the moſt bitter terms. The 
duke of Burgundy behaved with ſo much moderation upon 


this, that he. regained ſome degree of popularity, Oy 
| | wnen 
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roland to renew the truce between the two nations. 


Burgundy's intereſt, and formed a guard of five hundred of 
the moſt hardy ruffians he could find about Paris, who were 
employed in hanging, murdering, or burning, all the Ar- 
nagnacs who fell in their way. In a few days Paris became 
one great laughter houſe. The Armagnacs, ſo called from 
the count of that name, who was father to the duke of 
Orleans's new wife, wore, by way of diſtinction, a white 
ſearf, with a St. George's crofs ; and the Burgundians, who 
were ſometimes called Cabochines, from one Caboche, wore a 
red ſcarf with a St. Andrew's croſs. The duke of Orleans 
ſtill continuing to advance towards Paris, while the duke 
of Burgundy remained in Flanders waiting for the Engh/h 
auxiliaries ſtipulated by the late treaty, the dauphin in- 
vited the duke of Burgundy to march to the proteCtion of 
the king, and the royal family. The arrival of the Znghfþþ 
auxiliaries which happened at this time, ſhook the credit of 
the duke of Burgundy with all parties; but the violence of 
the duke of Orleans ſoon re-eſtabliſhed it; and the duke of 
Burgundy gained a clear majority in the king's council. 
Upon receiving the invitation of the dauphin, he was in- 
fantly at the head of fixty thouſand regular, well appointed, 
troops. By his letters he reconciled the council to his En- 
gli auxiliaries, and accuſed the duke of Orleans and his 
* of an intention to depoſe the king and uſurp his 
throne, | 


becauſe the time of their ſervice was now expired. Their 
defeftion ſaved the duke of Orleans, who had placed his laſt 
refuge in the event of a battle, and had with that view ad- 
anced as far as Montdidier; while the duke of Burgundy 

having now only the ſmall band of his Engliſb auxiliaries to 
truſt to, could only throw a reinforcement of troops into 
"arts, and then returned to Artois ; upon his departure, the 

duke of Orleans took St. Dennis, and St. Cloud, and even 
Jormed the blockade of Paris. Montague, the archbiſhop 
of Sens, whom we have already mentioned, having come to 
lhe knowledge of the connections between Henry and the 
luke of Burgundy, repreſented them, by the writings he 
publiſhed, 


hen it was known that he had prevailed with the court of 


o hopes of an accommodation now remaining, the Pari- Diviſions 
an declared themſelves on the fide of the Burgundians; and and miſe- 
the Armagnacs, (for ſo the other party was called,) were ries of 
ordered to leave Paris under pain of death. The count of the Pari- 
+ Paul, the new governor, was entirely in the duke of fans. 


But though the duke of Burgundy was thus ſecure of his The duke 
intereſt in France, and though his party had murdered all of Bur- 
who durſt oppoſe them in Paris, his own army, which was gunay's 
compoſed of different nations, was by no means united, army re- 
His Flemings and Picards had quarrelied about the plunder volts and 
of Ham, a town which he had taken on his march, and theZrg/;þ 
doth of them inſiſted upon the liberty of returning home, fave him. 
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ubliſhed, as tending to overthrow the independency of 

rance, Which the . a had fold to Henry; and tho 
papers, with the ravages committed at the gates of Pari 
by the Armagnac party, turned the tide of popularity once 
more againſt the Burgundians, That duke ſeeing himſelf in 
danger of ruin, applied himſelf to the Engliſb auxiliaries, 
who, under all the diſadvantages that can be well imagine 
in an enemy's country, generouſly followed him, where his 


own ſubjects had abandoned him, and he entered Paris, to 


Charles 
takes the 
Feld in 
perſon, 


the great joy of his party there, Next day the Egli 
took the poſts of Montmartre, and La Chapelle, (which gag 
the Burgundians a vaſt idea of their valour) and afterward 
forced the poſt of St. Cloud, the moſt important of any the 
duke of Orleans had, with ſo prodigious a ſlaughter, that 
he withdrew his army to Pont Argis, and left his baggage tg 
be plundered by the Engliſb; and thus, the duke of Bur. 
gundy, once more, got poſſeſſion of the court and capital of 
rance. He bought from the Enghhh their priſoners, with 
an intention to put them to death, but the duke of Orliau 
threatened to make reprizals upon the count de la Marty, 
and a great body of Burgundians whom he had ſurprized, 
About the ſeventeenth of January 1412, Charles, who hal 
been frantic all the while the blockade of Paris laſted, re- 
covered his ſenſes ſo well, that he put himſelf at the heal 
of his troops to march againſt the dukes of Orleans and 
Berry, who had again joined the Armagnacs. The duke of 


Burgundy prevailed with him to give the ſword of conſtable 


Treaty 

beiween 
the king 
of Eng- 
land and 


to the count of St. Paul, the moſt determined enemy the 
Lancaſter family had in France. He had required his £ngijb 
auxiliaries to put their French priſoners to death, but they 
diſdained his command; and he thought himſelf now ſo 
ſecure, that he neglected paying them their arrears. This 
coming to the ears of the Armagnacs, they offered Henry reſti 
tution of the dutchy of Iguitain, if he would befriend them, 
Henry did not diſcourage their advances, and managed ſo 
between both parties, by enjoining his ſubjects to obſerve: 
ſtrict neutrality, that he was actually, for ſome time, maſter 
of the fate of France. The duke of Burgundy, who wi 
treating with Henry at the ſame time, came to the know- 
ledge of the offers that had been made by his adverſaries, 
and diſcovered them to Charles, who was ſo exaſperated at 
the Armagnacs, that he ordered the oriflamme to be taken 
from the church of St. Dennis, and carried before him, 453 
ſignal for all his ſubjects to follow him, and to fall upon 
the Engliſb poſſeſſions. This determined Henry upon tit 
party he was to take, and on the eighteenth of Yay he 
finiſhed his agreement with the dukes of Orleans, and Berry 
and the other confederated princes. This treaty was of i 
very extraordinary nature, and very inconſiſtent with thell 


the duke ſubjection to Charles, though ſeveral of its articles containe 


of Orleans ſalvos for their allegiance. Henry was thereby to be pub 7 
| b 
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OF THE WORLD, 
toll poſſeſſion of ¶guitain; the princes engaged to ſerve him 
with all their caſtles, treaſures and eſtates, and entered into 
the like engagements for their friends, and dependents 
ho they ſaid conſiſted of the chief nobility, clergy, an 
merchants of France. But the following is the moſt re- 
markable article of this treaty, for it provides, That the 
rinces ſhall offer their ſons, daughters, nephews, and all 
their relations, or others, over whom they have any in- 
fluence, to be placed in marriage according to the king of 
Enoland's direction.“ | | | 
Heary, on the other hand promiſed to defend the ſaid 
princes as his faithful vaſſals and ſubjects (meaning we 
ſuppoſe) becauſe many of them had poſſeſſions in Aquitain 3 
and he farther engaged not to make peace with the duke of 
Burgundy, or any of that party, without their participa- 
tion. The troops he promiſed to furniſh conſiſted of one 
thouſand men at arms, and three thouſand archers, which, 
with their followers, who attended them to the field, 
amounted to a force of above eight thouſand men, all of 
them commanded by Henry's ſon, the duke of Clarence, who 
was attended by the duke of Yor4, the lord high admiral of 
Enzland. Henry appears to have had this expedition greatly 
at heart, for he made vaſt additions to it before its departure. 


The confederate princes having ſome dependence on a The con- 
party they had formed in the duke of Burgundy's army, had federates 


ſhut themſelves up in Bourges, where they were beſieged by beſieg- 
the king. In a deſperate ſally, they had almoſt made them- ed in 


ſelves maſter of his perſon, by the intelligence they had Bourges, 


with ſome of his domeſtics, but being diſappointed, the 
hege went on with amazing vigour, and the place was de- 
fended with equal obſtinacy. The duke of Orleans was 
not within Bourges; but the duke of Berry, who had effect- 
ed a kind of neutrality, had credit enough, to ſet on foot a 
negotiation, which was ſoon concluded, and the princes 
within Bourges engaged not only to return to their allegi- 
ance, but to renounce their connections with England. The 
French loved their king, and notwithſtanding all the divi- 
hons among the princes of the blood, the nation was 
paſſionately fond of peace, eſpecially as their diſſentions 
were now introducing an enemy, who might ſoon become 
their maſter, The treaty of Bourges therefore being ſealed, 
acceded to by the duke of Orleans and ratified, filled the 
nation with inexpreſſible tranſports of joy; and in a few 

days no remains of its late diſtraction appeared, but inſtead 

of that, all true Frenchmen united to expel the Engl; all 


+ 


| marks of diſtinction were aboliſhed, and ail differences done 


away under the moſt ſolemn oaths. 

hile the treaty of Bourges was negotiating, the Engliſb and a- 
troops were in full march to raiſe the ſiege; but were bandon 
amazed when they heard that they had been abandoned by the En- 
their allies. The late reconciliation had opened all the 34%. 
ſecrets of the negotiation with England and the duke of 
Vol. XI, M 2 Burgundy, 
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mity was again converted into bitter diſcontent; but in the 


Reforma- 


tion of the been ſitting, and the public finances as well as ſpirit being 
at the loweſt ebb, the dauphin laid hold of the helm cf 


French 
govern- 
ment, 


lar of all principles under a new adminiftration, the fate 


gundy, who had intelligence that his deſtruction was reſoly- 


Tnſolence 
of the 
Burgun- 


Jiang. 


Burgundy; and to give the Engliſh troops a diverſion, . 


with the French, but his men being diſappointed of their pay 


of deſtroying the dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Bourbon, 


Paris to be ſubdued, and he applied to him to quell the 
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had ordered his Flemiſb ſubjects to invade Guienne, which 
they flatly refuſed to do on account of their attachment tg 
England. The duke of Clarence landed in Normandy, hear 
of the defection of the princes, entered upon hoftilities 


by the duke of Orleans, raiſed it by military execution upon 
the inhabitants; and they lived at free quarter upon that 
duke's eſtate. The dauphin called out for moderation, and 
refuſed to aſſiſt in driving the Engliſb out by force. 

An aſſembly of the ſtates was held; at which the duke of 
Orleans aſſiſted, and the general fenſe of the nation was, 
that the confederate princes who had invited in the Engi, 
fhould pay them. They were unable. The nation wa 
both enervated and exhauſted ; the peace of Bourges awak. 
ened it to a ſenſe of all its miſeries, and the late unani. 


mean time, Henry IV. died, and was ſuccedeed by his ſon, 
Henry V. who ſeemed to be born for the deſtruction of 
France, 

The aſſembly of the ſtates appears, at this time, to hae 


government, which the other princes did not now think 
worthy of contending for. As economy is the moſt popu- 


of the finances was examined. D*E//ards, who had manag- 
ed them ever ſince the death of Montague, was accuſed of 
having embezzled two millions of crowns, for which he 
not only produced the duke of Burgundy's receipts, but in- 


formed the other princes of a deſign which that duke had 


The dauphin gave D'Eſſards an order to ſecure the city df 
Paris, and this order was counterſigned by the duke of Bir- 


ed upon. D'Eſards took poſſeſſion of the baſtile, but the 
duke, by this time, had leiſure to prepare and muſter hi 
party, and they beſieged the baſtile with a fury that indi- 
cated the deſtruction of the government. 1 

The dauphin found the duke of Burgundy too powerful it 


popular commotions. The duke affected great concern, 
though it was viſible that two of his partizans, Sm 
de Caboche, and John de Troye, were the immediate au- 
thors of the diſturbances, together with ſome Flemifh de- 
puties, the duke's ſubjects, who were then at Parts 
D' Efſards was perſuaded by the duke to give up the baſtile, 
but, contrary to the promiſe of pardon given him, he lo 
his head upon the ſcaffold, bewailing the {hare he had in the 
death of his predeceſſor Montague. After his execution the 
rabble put no bounds to their fury. They broke into the 

| gauphint 
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„ hy dauphin's palace, put ſome of his domeſtics to death, ſeized 

hick upon the duke of Bar, obliged the king, who happened to be 

nt to then in his ſenſes, to go to the parliament, and there regiſter 

eard edits of their own drawing; and forced the dauphin, with 

ities the dukes of Berry, and Guienne; to wear white hoods, 

pay which happened then to be the livery of their party. - 
1pon The more thoſe rebels were gratified, their inſolence en- who ate 
that creaſed. They depoſed the chancellor of France; they driven out 
and filled up the great places with their own creatures; and of Paris, 


Helin de Fagueville, whom they choſe for their leader, 
heating ſome muſic in the dauphin's apartments, broke 
into them, put his attendants in danger of their lives; and 
ſh inſulted himſelf; while the duke of Burgundy, who was 


Way preſent, carried his diſſimulation ſo far as to whiſper to 
vake him not to ſeem to be afraid. Theſe violences howevers 
ani. were not abetted by all the people of Paris, where tlie king 

the and dauphin had a ſtrong party. The dauphin privately 

ſon, wrote to the dukes of Orleans and Bretagne, and they with 
1 of other princes had a meeting at Verneuil, where they agreed 

to march to the king's relief with an army. This reſolu- 

ave tion was no ſooner publiſhed, than it appeared that the 
ing Burgundians or Cabothines, formed but an inconſiderable | 
1 of party of the Pariſians. The loyaliſts drove them to their | 
ink quarters, where many of them were killed, and the ſur- | 
pu- vivors eſcaped to Flanders. The dukes of Bavaria and Bar; 
tate who were priſoners, were ſet at liberty; and the duke of 
lag Burgundy having failed in a deſign that he had formed for 
d of carrying off the king's perſon, found he could no longer 

he diſſemble, and fled to Flanders likewiſe. — _ 
in- All this while, the Engliſb, with the duke of Clarence at Hoſtilities 
had their head, remained in Guienne; and the duke of Orleans between 
bat, had been obliged to give up his brother to the duke of Au- France 
y of gouleſine, as a hoſtage for the payment of their arrears. This, and Eng- 
ie however, did not prevent frequent returns of hoſtilities land. 
ov. between the two nations; and Henry, who was well ac- 

the quainted with the diviſions and diſtreſſes of France, threat- 

hi ened to renew the claim of Edward III. to the crown of 

al- France in his own perſon, if the treaty of Bretigni, the 

. breaches of which he complained of, and indeed with great 

lin reaſon, was not punctually executed; at the ſame time, he 

the ſent his brother; the duke of York, to Paris, to demand the 

IN king's daughter, the princeſs Catharine, in marriage. 3 
mn By the retreat of the duke of Burgundy to Flanders, the The duke 
au- French government had, at this time, recovered ſome kind of PBar- 
de. of conſiſtency. Paris, the baſtile, and the louvre, were gundy 

1% in poſſeſſion of the dukes of Berry, Bavaria, and Bar. The marches 
Iles demand of the princeſs Catharine by the duke of York; was againſt 

lol conſidered as a favourable omen of Henry having given over Paris, but 
the all thoughts of matching into the Burgundy famiiy ; while is forced 
1 that duke found himſelf ſo univerſally deteſted, that he ſent to retreats 


| deputies with apologies for his conduct to Paris; but they 
ne | + ns had 
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had a ſtrict charge to have an eye upon the ſtate of the 
court; and privately to aſſure his friends, that he was raif. 
ing an army for the deliverance of the king and the dauphin, 
who, as he pretended, had applied to him to free them from 
the thraldom they were ſuffering under the princes. In thi; 
laſt aſſertion, he was ſo confident, that the beſt friends of the 
royal family, and even the princes of the blood themſelvez 
were ſtartled; ſo that after he had raiſed a great army, he 
marched without reſiſtance to the very gates of Paris, which 
he ſummoned to ſurrender in the name of the king and the 
dauphin. The king was then in one of his fits of lunacy, 


and the queen convoked a grand council, at which ſome ot 


the chief Pariſians aſſiſted, to deliberate upon an anſwer tg 


the manifeſto that had been publiſhed by the duke of Bur 
gundy, affirming that the king and the dauphin had invited 


him to their relief. There ſeems to have been ſome ground 
for this charge againſt the dauphin, whoſe conduct way 
condemned by the principal members of the aſſembly. He 
was obliged to write letters to the duke of Burgundy, re- 
quiring him to lay down his arms, and publicly to diſavoy 
all correſpondence and connection with him. For once 
Charles and his adminiſtration acted with ſteadineſs. They 
procured an ample condemnation of the tract that had been 
written by Dr. Petit, juſtifying the murder of the duke of 
Orleans. The princes of the blood took their turns in their 
rounds about the works of the city, the defence of which 


was committed to the count of Armagnac; and both the 


king, who was now recovered, and the dauphin, acted with 
ſurprizing ſpirit and reſolution. The count of Armagna 
treated the duke of Burgundy's ſummons to ſurrender with 
the utmoſt contempt, and ſuch meaſures were taken as 
prevented the duke's party within the city from riſing in 
his favour. | 5 
This was a prodigious diſappointment to the duke, who 
having thrown garriſons into Compeigne, Soiſſons, and 8t. 


king takes Dennis, returned to Flanders. Upon his retreat, the royal 
the field party let looſe all their rage againſt him. Charles pub— 


againſt 
bim. 


liſhed a manifeſto relating to all the circumſtances of his 
brother's murder, declaring him a traitor, and requiring 
the aſſiſtance of all his good ſubjects to bring him to juſtice, 
He then took the field at the head of a very fine army, re- 
duced Compeigne, and Soiſſons, where he ordered two of the 
duke's favourites to be publicly executed as traitors; 


and he was advancing towards Artois, when the duke? 


brother and ſiſter threw themſelves at his feet, as mediators 
for their brother. The behaviour of Charles on this occa- 
ſion was .unexceptionable. He declared himſelf ready to 


grant the duke a pardon if he ſued for it in a proper manner; 


and he wrote to the ſtates of Flanders, demanding to know, 
whether they intended to abet their duke in his Re 
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Their anſwer was, That the duke might purſue what 
courſe he pleaſed, but that they were ſtedfaſtly refolved 
to continue loyal ſubjects to the crown of France.” This 
$ unwillingneſs in the ſtates of Flanders, was the true cauſe 


of the duke of Burgundy's ſubmiſſion ; and though he was 
then treating with the king of England for ſupport, he was 
obliged to accept of peace upon the king's terms. The 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, with the archbiſhop of Sens, 
made ſome difficulty in ſigning the treaty ; but they were 
at laſt compelled to do it by the king, and the dauphin, 


who paſſionately deſired to ſee an end of the civil commo- 


tions of France. 


165 


The behaviour of the duke of York, while he was in Negotia- 


| Paris, made the French court ſuſpect that he had ſome- tion be- 
thing farther in view than to demand the princeſs Catbarine tween 


for his brother; and this was confirmed by a ten years France 
truce entered into between the king of England and the duke and Eng- 
of Bretagne, and another truce between Henry and the crown land for 


of Caſtile. Henry, who was now determined on a war with peace 


France, ſecretly reſolved to ſupport the duke of Burgundy; miſcarry. 


but being little prepared for ſo great an enterprize, he 
amuſed the French ambaſſadors with negotiations for a peace. 
The archbiſhop of Bourges, and the conſtable d Albert, with 
other noblemen, were then ambaſſadors at his court; but 
though they readily agreed to his receiving the princeſs 
Catharine in marriage with a great fortune, he inſiſted upon 
the immediate execution of the treaty of Bretigni being 


made the baſis of the negotiation ; and all that the ambaſ- 


ſadors could do, was to prolong the late truce to the twenty- 
ſecond of February 1415. | | 
Upon the meeting of the Zngliþ parliament, though 
Henry had juſt before ſent a moſt ſplendid ambaſſy to France, 
the members addreſſed him for a war with that kingdom. 
The advantages the Prench miniſtry gained over the duke of 
Burgundy, had not prevented the Engliſh ambaſſadors from 
inſiſting not only upon the execution of the treaty of Bre- 
tignt, but adding a vaſt tract of territory between the Somme 
and Graveline, with half the county of Provence, to Henry's 
French dominions ; and likewiſe that he ſhould receive with 
the princeſs Catharine two millions of crowns. The French 
offered him all that part of Agquitain that he poſſeſſed, the 
counties of Agenois, Perigord, Bigorre, Xantoigne, Rovergne, 
with a great number of other provinces and towns, provid- 
ed he would remit the arrears due for king John's ranſom; 
and accept of ſix hundred thouſand crowns as the portion 
of the princeſs. Though thoſe terms were rejected, yet 
enry continued the negotiation that he might gain time z 
and after many fruitleſs conferences, the Exglichb ambaſſadors 
returned by the way of Harfleur; and a new ambaſſy was 
ſent from France to England, with the archbiſhop of Bourges, 


2 hot violent man, at its head. By this time, Henry had 
| M 3 completed 
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completed his preparations for invading France ; but he re. 
ceived the new ambaſſadors with vaſt magnificence at Min. 
che/ter. The Engliſb miniſtry finding they had nothing new ta 
propoſe, treated them with ſuch contempt, that the arch. 
biſhop of Bourget fell into a kind of frenzy, and forgetting 
what was due to Henry or himſelf, he reproached him ax 
an uſurper ; upon which, all negotiations breaking off, 
Henry ſent a dehance to Charles, by Cantelope, king at arms, 
which was anſwered by a tun of tennis balls ſent him by 
the dauphin; to which Henry made the memorable reply, 
© That he would play ſuch balls againſt Paris as all her 
battlements could nor rebound.” 


Here No time was now loſt in each party entering upon hoſtili- 
mvadcs ties in Ficardh, where the ear} of /Yarwick was governor of 
5 Calais; and . in Auguſt, 1415, landed at Caux, in 


nd takes Normandy, and beſieged Har fleur. His army conſiſted of 
lafleur, thirty-ſix thouſand men ; ard he was obſerved by another 


under the conſtable Albert; who had orders, by no means, 


to hazard a general action. Harfleur was ſo vigoroully bat- 
tered by Henry's beavy artillery, for thirty days, that, after 
various attempts to relieve it, it capitulated to ſurrender, if 
not relieved by a certain time. According to ſome authors, 
Henry took the place ſword in hand, cut in pieces all the 
pn but a few, and gave the town up to be plundered by 
is foldiers. So barbarous a proceeding, however, is very 
unlike the general tenor of Henry's government at this time; 
for he affected to treat the French as his natural born ſub- 
jects ; and he obliged his troops to obſerve a very ſtrict diſ- 
cipline : but it is certain that he planted Harfleur, aiter 
taking it, with an Engliſhb colony. : 
The taking of Harflewr ſtruck France with conſternation; 
and it was reſolved to act no longer on the defenfive, as 
Henry now openly proclaimed himſelf a competitor for the 
crown. All the princes of the blood took the field under the 
conſtable, who was joined by a detachment of the duke of 
Burgundy's troops; twelve thouſand Bretons; and, according 
to ſome accounts, by fifty thouſand Lorrainers. In ſhort, 
troops poured in ſo faſt from every hand, that the conſtable 


and the princes refuſed to enliſt any more ; and ſent back 


15 thouſand Pariſians who came to offer their ſervice to the 
ing. | | 
His mi- Henry was, at this time, in a moſt melancholy fituation : 
ſerable he had loſt the flower of his troops, by a bloody flux, be- 
fituation, fore Harfleur ; occaſioned by their drinking new wines and 
the rainy ſeaſon ſetting in : he therefore reſolved to return 

to Calais by land. This was judged to be almoſt impracti- 

cable, but inſiſted upon by Henry, who left three thouſand 

men in Harfleur, and ſet out on his march for Calais with 

about twenty thouſand men in three diviſions, The march, 

as had been foreſeen, was extremely difficult and dangerous; 

but, though the French had thrown all the impediments on 

| | | bh coul 
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could in his way, he paſſed the Somme, and arrived at Blag- 
Vin. nn; where he perceived the French army conſiſted of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, drawn up between him 


wt 
os, and Calais, near the village of Agincourt ; and his handful of 
ting troops, in a manner, ſurrounded on all ſides. 
2 ay The French were ſo ſure of conqueſt, that the moſt for- 
off, ward of them had already, in their own minds, diſpoſed of 
ms, the royal prifoners who were to fall into their hands ; while 
by the conſtable, and the moſt experienced of their generals, 
ly, gave their opinion againſt fighting; becauſe, by continuing 


to ſtraighten Henry's army, and cutting off his proviſions, 
they thought it muſt ſurrender of courſe. The conſtable 
took the ſenſe of a council of war, where it was carried for. 
fighting by a vaſt majority; but having received ſtrict orders 
from the king, who was at Rozen, attended by the dauphin 
and the duke of Berry, not to hazard a battle, he tranſmit- 
ted the reſolutions of the council thither ; where they were 
confirmed, and he had poſitive orders to fight. Upon this 
the conſtable made ſuch a diſpoſition of his army, that it was 
impoſſible for Henry to proceed without a battle. In other 
reſpects, his conduct was injudicious ; for the field he choſe. 
was ſo narrow, that he could extend his front line but a very 
little way beyond that of Henry ; who undoubtedly thought 
himſelf ruined, as the front of the French was ſupported by 
two other lines, each of which was more than double all the 
Engliſh army. He offered to reſtore Harffeur, and to pay 
| the expences of the war, if he was ſuffered to proceed to 
Calais; but, contrary to the advice of the ſoundeſt heads 
among the French, the terms were rejected, and there was 
now no appeal but to the ſword, The conſtable made uſe 
of ſome diſcretionary orders he had received for delaying 
the engagement as long as he was able; and nothing could 
have io effectually betriended Henry as the ardour of the 
dukes of Bourbon and Alengon for fighting, becauſe the bloody 
flux continued to make great havoc in his army. 


it is allowed, that, of the twenty-two thouſand men which 
the Engliſh army conſiſted of, above one third were ill of the 
bloody flux, The conſtable received freſh orders, counter- 
manding his venturing a battle; and Henry found himſelf 
under a neceflity of being the aggreſſor, by attacking the 
French. The French lords were ſo eager for glory and con- 
queſt, that, regardleſs of all diſcipline, they poſted them= 
ſelves in the front line ; ſo that the ſecond and third lines 


ſemained almoſt without officers. Henry depended upon his 
M 4. | archers, 
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Authors differ widely as to the number of the French ar- but he de- 
my; ſome making them ſixty thouſand men, and others feats the 
double that number: but the difference is eaſily reconciled, French 
when we reflect that the French took into their account of in the fa- 
ſoldiers only ſuch as were completely armed; which was not mous bat. 
the caſe with their common infantry, who were gene- tle of 
rally brought into the field rather for parade than uſe ; and Agincourt, 
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archers, who were poſted, under the duke of York, to the 


Tight of his main body, which was commanded by himſelf, 
as the rear line was by the duke of Axeter, his flanks bein 
ſecured by two woods. The French, as Henry had foreſeen, 
depended on their cavalry ; and the Engliſb archers, who 
were to begin the attack, were provided with fharp ſtakes, 
in the nature of chevaux de frize, to prevent the approach 
of the horſes. At the ſame time he ambyſhed a body of his 
beſt archers and cavalry in the woods on his flank. He then 
marched, with the greateſt alacrity, to the attack. It was 
begun by a deadly diſcharge of Eugliſb arrows; which did 
ſuch execution, that the front line ot the French was driven 
back on their ſecond line; and the diſorder of both was en. 
creaſed by the Engliſb archers breaking in upon them with 
their ſwords and battle-axes. The duke of Alengon, who 
commanded the ſecond line of the French, ſoon repaired 
their diſorder; and the battle becoming genera], he killed 
the duke of York with his own band, and fought for ſome 
time ſingly with Henry, who killed two of his domeſtics, and 
would have given him quarter, upon his calling out that he 


was the duke of Alengon, had not the Engliſb, enraged at their 


king's danger, diſpatched him on the ipot. His death was 


attended by a total rout of the firſt and ſecond lines of the 


French, the third line retiring from the field. | 
While Henry was driving before him the body of reſerve, 

part of the firſt and ſecond lines formed themſelves ; and, 

being joined by the numerous ſcullions and retainers of the 


French camp, they began to plunder that of the Engliſh, | 


Henry thought, or pretended to think, that this was done by 
a freſh body of French, and that he muſt fight a new battle. 
He therefore ordered all his priſoners, who were now more 
numerous than his own army, to be maſſacred on the ſpot, 
and was obeyed. | h 

In this battle of Agincourt, the loſs of the French fell chiefly 


upon their princes, nobles, and gentlemen of diſtinction; 


eight thouſand of whom were killed, with not above two 
thouſand of an inferior rank. Among the dead. were the 
conſtable d' Albret, and Chatiil;n, admiral of France; the 
dukes of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar; the duke of Lorrain's 
brother, the archbiſhop of Sens, and an hundred and twenty 
lords carrying banners. The dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
the marſhal Boucicaut, with many other perſons of the higheſt 
diſtinction, were taken priſoners, with two thouſand knights 
and about fourteen thouſand common men, notwithſtanding 
the ſlaughter of the other priſoners. _. Sy 
The loſs of the Exgliſb conſiſted of about ſeventeen hun- 
dred men killed ; among whom were the duke of York, the 
young duke of Suffolk, and a brave Welch knight, one Da- 
vid Gam. | 
The conſternation of the French court, which ſtill re- 
mained at Rouen, and of the Pariſians, was great, in pro- 
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rtion as their hopes had been ſanguine, when the news of 
inis defeat reached them; but Henry was far from thinking 
that this victory put him out of danger. The duke of Bre- 
E cage was ſtill in the field with an army ſuperior to that of 
the Engliſh, and had been joined by all the French who 
eſcaped from the battle. As Henry exſpected every moment 
to be attacked, he obliged his men to deſtroy great part of 
their plunder z but ſo diſpirited were the French by their de- 
feat, that he reached Calais without loſs. | 

By this time, Charles was returned to Paris, and received, 
ſrom the duke of Burgundy, a deputation, demanding an au- 
dience, he himſelf advancing to the capital with a large body 
of horſe. The deputies were roughly treated by the dau- 
| phin, who ſent them back with a command to the duke of ii 

Burgundy, that he ſhould diſband his men. Soon after their FR 
departure, the dauphin, who was married to the duke of 1 
Burgundy's daughter, and was now nineteen years of age, 1 
died of a dyſentery ; occaſioned, as ſome thought, by poi- 1. 
ſon, adminiſtered to him by his father-in-law ; or, as others 
think, by his own vices ; being tall and robuſt, and immo- 
derately given to wine and women, | | 

Upon the death of the conſtable 4 Albret, the queen pre- Vol. IX. 


1C vailed on her huſband to appoint, for his ſucceſſor, the count p. 54. 

of Armagnac, who was indiſputably one of the wiſeſt men, The count FH 
e, and beſt generals, that France had ever produced. During of Armag- | 
j, the dejection of the French court, the emperor, Sigiſmund, nac made Wi 
e paid a viſit to Charles; and was ſuffered, as emperor, to pre- conſtable 
. e in the parliament of Paris, and even to create knights: of France- 
y privileges which were denied him when he came to England. 
0 He thought of obliging Henry to make peace with the French 
e king, but was treated with great contempt ; upon which, he 


offered to aſſiſt him in his claim upon the crown of France, 
if Henry would promiſe to reſtore to the empire the fiefs 
it had loſt : but this propoſal met with equal neglect; tho' 
Henry was far from declining to renew, under his mediation, 
the conferences for peace. Theſe went ſo far, that a project 
for a three years truce was actually agreed upon between 
Henry and Sigiſmund, when advice came that the French, 
notwithſtanding all they had ſuffered by the battle of Agin- 
court, had recommenced hoſtilities againſt the Engliſb in the 
Caux; and that, having taken into their pay a number of 
Cenoeſe and Flemiſh ſhips and ſailors, they had not only 
blockaded Harfleur, but were ravaging the coaſts of England. 
Thoſe accounts broke off all negotiations for peace, and 1 
gave the emperor a very indifferent notion of the French 
faith. The truth is, the abilities of the conſtable, Armag- 
vac, had given a new face to the affairs of France. He had 
purged the city and univerſity of Paris of the Burgundian 
faction, and entirely broken the meaſures which that duke 
had formed againſt the court. The blockade of Harfleur 
till continued; but the French fleet was defeated by that of 
| | | England ; 
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England, which Henry had fitted out with amazing expedi, 
tion, and that too with ſo great loſs, that the duke of Bed. 


Ford eaſily relieved Harffeur, and the conſtable thought pro- 


per to raiſe the blockade. 


Behaviour Before Sigiſmund left England, it is certain that he entered 


of the 
French 
Priſoners 
in Eug- 
tand. 


into ſome engagements with Henry, who hoped to make him 
ſerviceable to him in his deſigns upon France; but we hear 
of no ſubſidies he received, and of no acts of ſovereignty 
that he exerciſed in England. Henry's project was deeper 
laid, for it was to make ſure of the duke of Burgundy. In 
order to have an interview with him, he went over to Ca- 
lais; where he concluded a ſhort truce with the court of 
France, to laſt from the ninth of October to the ſecond of Fe. 
bruary following. The duke then, with ſome difficulty, was 
perſuaded to return to Calais, where he ſoon finiſhed his ne- 
gotiation with Henry. The terms were of the moſt extra, 


ordinary nature. The duke recognized Henry's titie to the 


French crown, and promiſed all the aſſiſtance he could give 
him to make it good. He acknowledged that he owed Hen) 
homage ; but he deſired to be excuſed from paying it at that 
time, or till Henry ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of a conſiderable 
part of France. He likewiſe ſtipulated, in the mean while, 
for leave to perform ſome flight ſhew of allegiance to king 
Charles. | 

This negotiation, though carefully concealed by both 
parties, was ſuſpected by the French court; and it is certain 


that the duke of Bourbon, one of the illuſtrious French pri- 


Succeſies 
of Henry. 


ſoners at London, offered even to acknowledge Henry's right 
to the ſame crown, if he would give him liberty to return 
to France; which Henry granted, but found the duke was 
only trifling. Upon this, he ordered his fleet to be aſſem- 
bled; and he landed in Normandy with about twenty-fix 
3 fighting men, all of them well- armed and well ap- 
pointed. 

He ſoon reduced the ſtrong caſtles of Tongue and Dan- 
bieres, and directed his march againſt Caen; which he be- 
lieged, and took, after meeting with a gallant reſiſtance; but 
he made a moſt barbarous uſe of his ſucceſs, by putting a 
great number of the inhabitants to death in cold blood, for 
no reaſon but their loyalty to their native prince. The ſuc- 
ceſs of Henry, after taking Coen, was prodigious, in the re- 
duction of fortifications in Normandy ; and, before the end 
of the year 1418, he beſieged and took Falaiſe, one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in France. He then divided his army into 
three bodies, intending to complete the conqueſt of Ner- 
mandy; which, by the daily reinforcements he received, he 
effected, all to the city of Rouen. In the capitulations 
granted by Henry, the gunners who ſerved againſt the En- 
gliſh were exempted from quarter; but the truth is, great 
part of his ſucceſs was owing to the diſtracted ſtate of atiairs 
at the court of France. | Job 
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thoſe of his deceaſed brothers. Being informed that his mo- 
ther had now abandoned herſe]f to the moſt criminal in- 
trigues, and.that ſhe had no regard either for her huſband or 
the kingdom, but as they ſerved her intereſt, he attached 
himſelf to the conſtable Armagnac; and the loyaliſts looked 
upon him as the head of their party. The conſtable, not- 
withſtanding all his obligations to the queen, could not bear 
with her rapaciouſneſs and indecency. She had prevailed 
with her weak huſband to pats an inſtrument, by which ſhe 
was intruſted with the government; and ſhe had amaſſed im- 
menſe ſums ; which, with her jewels, which were likewiſe 
of great value, ſhe had, for the greater ſecurity, lodged in 
the churches of Paris and its neighbourhood. The dauphin 
and the conſtable had intelligence of this, and ſeized the 
money for the public uſe, which exaſperated her ſo much, 
that ſhe retired to Vincennes; where her courſe of life was 
more profligate and abandoned than ever. 


The conſtable informed Charles of his diſhonour, and he The con- 
repaired to Vincennes; where meeting with the lord of Bozs- ſtable and 
laurdon, one of the queen's gallants, coming out of her he quarrel 
apartment, he ordered him to be feized, put ta the torture, with the 


ſewn up in a ſack, and thrown into the ſea, As to the queen, 
queen, ſhe and her daughter, Catharine, were ſent to Blors, + 

and from thence to Tours, without being permitted to ſee the 

king. 


The duke of Burgundy did not fail to improve, to his own whois im- 
purpoſes, thoſe events, which were equally deſtructive and priſoned. 


dilgraceful to France. He publiſhed manifeſtoes, offering 
his ſervices to the king and royal family, for delivering them 
from the thraldom they were under. He had all the ſucceſs 
he could defire. A declared breach being now made between 
the queen and the dauphin, it was natural for her, unprin- 
cipled and abandoned as ſhe was, to call in the aſſiſtance of 
that power which could turn the balance in her favour ; and 
ſhe entered into a private correſpondence with the duke of 
Burgundy. That prince had, at this time, by continuing his 
fair profeſſions, eſpecially by promiſing to aboliſh the moſt 


grievous taxes, made a molt ſurpriſing progreſs. Amiens, 
4bbeville, and ſeveral other conſiderable places, had declared 
themſelves in his favour. His manifeſtoes had rendered the 
dauphin and the conſtable unpopular, by repreſenting them 
85 the jailors and tyrants of the king; and he marched for 


Paris 
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in, duke of Touraine, ſucceeded his elder brother as Joh ſuc- 
dauphin of France. This young prince, who was about ceeds as 
eighteen, had married Jaqueline, daughter and heir to the daupbin, 
Lount of Hainault; and, by his perſuaſion, he had embraced but dying, 
the duke of Burgundy's party. That prince likewiſe dying, is ſucceed- 
the third ſon of Charles, the count of Ponthieu, became ed by his 
dauphin of France. This prince, though no more than ſix- brother 
een years of age, had ſpirit and underſtanding far above Charles. 
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and re- 
conciles 
herſelf to 
the duke 
of Bur- 


guudy. 


Henry be- 
ſieges 
Rouen, 


the duke of Burgundy, their diſtreſs. 


and nego- 
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Paris itſelf ; of which he might have gained poſſeſſion, hat 
not the negotiation he entered into with the queen, contrary 
to that invincible hatred they had. before entertained for each 


other, prevailed upon him to march to Troyes, to which city 
ſhe had eſcaped from Tours. He found her there exerciſing 
all acts of royal dignity, in conſequence of the powers ſhe 
had formally obtained from the king for that purpoſe. She 
had given the ſword of conſtable to the duke of Lorrain, and 
ſhe had a chancellor in parliament of her own creating. 

Such was the ſituation of France, when Henry V. reſolved, 
in good earneſt, to place himſelf on its throne. Few na- 
tions had ever been more ripe for deſtruction than Fray 
was at this time. It could not properly be ſaid to have any 
object of allegiance, the king being no more than a name, 
whoſe authority was contended for by different parties. The 
duke of Burgundy's faction and that of the queen, were now 
the ſame ; and he had formally recognized Henry V. of Eng- 
land as lawful king of France. The princes of the blood, 
who were priſoners in England, had promiſed to do the ſame; 
but Henry ſaw plainly that all of them acted from conveni- 
ency, and through reſentment; and that he could depend 
only on his own ſword. He was ſtill in Normandy, the 
greateſt part of which he had reduced. He had given orders 
for cloſely impriſoning the duke of Bourbon, and the other 
French princes, priſoners in Exgland, becauſe they had failed 
in their engagements to him; and he was, at this time, ſo 
preſſed for money, as to be obliged to pawn even his regal 
jewels ; fo that nothing leſs than the crown of France could 
indemnify him for his expences. 

Cardinal Ur/ins, on the part of pope Martin V. was then 
mediating a peace between the two kingdoms, and between 
the two governing parties in France; but without effect, in 
regard to Henry, who never relaxed in his warlike opera- 
tions; for he was then beſieging Pont del Arche, which he 
ſoon took; and nothing now remained but the conquet 
of Rouen, to put him in poſſeſſion of both the Normandie,, 
and conſequently of all France. This was a ſerious conſi- 
deration, and favoured the cardinal's negotiation between 
the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, The city had de- 
clared itſelf highly in his favour. It contained an hundred 
thouſand fighting men of its own inhabitants; and its garri- 
ton conſiſted of four thouſand of the beſt troops in Franc, 
and under the beſt generals. After Henry had inveſted it, 
he reduced the inhabitants to ſuch extremities, that they 
ſent a prieſt to Paris, to repreſent, before the dauphin and 


Henry dreaded a coalition between thoſe two parties, and 


tiates with he entered into a negotiation with both. He was fully con- 


all parties. 


vinced that the duke of Burgundy had now abandoned all 
thoughts of his engagements with him as king of Fran 
al 
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ducal robes of Normandy, and acted, in every reſpect, as its 
her ſovereign. He received the keys of Caudebec, Monſtrueil, 
led Dieppe, Feſcamp, Arques, Neufchaftel, Denicourt, Eux, Mon- 
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had without giving up any part of his conqueſts, or relin- 
trary Ning his claim upon the eſtates that had been ceded by 
each the treaty of Bretigni, he propoſed to deliver the king out of 
city the duke of Burgundy's hands, provided the dauphin would 
iſing aſſiſt him in conquering Flanders. This propoſition was 
ſhe thought ſo extravagant, that the dauphin's commiſſioners re- 
dhe fuſed to produce their powers; and his negotiation with the 
and duke of Burgundy terminated as fruitlefly. 
Both parties at the court of France were now ſenſible that 
ved, Henry was their common enemy, and they were inclinable 
na- to unite with each other againſt him; eſpecially as the city 
ance of Rouen continued to make a noble defence. The king, 
any queen, and duke of Burgundy, had advanced, to its relief, A 
me, Tas far as Beauvais; but found it impracticable to raiſe the 3 
The ſiege. Fifty thouſand of the inhabitants, by this time, had Þ 
ow periſhed by hunger and diſeaſes; and Henry's rigour had 5 
N. made them reſolve on the deſperate effort of making a ge- Y 
od, neral ſally, and dying or conquering, Henry heard of this His far- 'M 
mez reſolution, and relaxed in his terms, but obliged them to ther ſuc- 4 
ni. ſurrender at mercy. He made an ungenerous ule of his con- ceſſes. W 
end queſt, by plundering the place, and ftriking off the head of by 
the the brave Blanchard, who defended it. He now wore the 1 
| 
1 
Wl: chaulx, Vernon, Mantes, Gournay, Honnefleu, Ponteau de Mer, \ 
gal Tancarville, Vallemont, Neufuille, and St. Germain ſur Caily. 2 | 
uld | So diſaſtrous a train of events aſſiſted the negotiations of 2 
the pope's legates ; and it was at laſt agreed, that the royal 
en power ſhould be exerciſed jointly by the dauphin and the 
en duke of Burgundy. The conſtable, who was well acquainted | 
in with the duke of Burgundy's engagements to Henry, oppoſed i; 
ta- this accommodation, and the chancellor refuſed to put the 
he WW ſeals to it; but it was carried, and peace was proclaimed | 
elf between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, h 
„ The very night after this proclamation had been made, A peace | | 
fl the gate of St. Germain was betrayed to the Burgundian fac- between oo 
en tion; who immediately maſſacred the conſtable Armagnac, the dau- | | 
ie. the archbiſhops of Rheims and Tours, five prelates, the ab- phin and hl 
ed bot of §t. Dennis, and forty magiſtrates, with many of the the duke ol 
l- inferior rank, in the moſt barbarous manner. The dauphin, of Bur- LY 
(ty probably, would have undergone the ſame fate, had it not gundy, 9 
it, been for Tannequin du Chaſtel, governor of the baſtile, who "8 
J hurried him away in his ſhirt in the night time. For ſome 4 b 
nd days after this ſurpriſal, the public executioner was the 9 
ſovereign of Paris. The common people, indeed, declared # 
nd themſelves for the duke of Burgundy ; but it was only that 8 
N- they might have a pretext firſt to murder, and then to plun- full 
ll der, Even after the queen and that duke, whoſe intereſts 59 
3 were again united, had made a triumphal entry into Paris, 8 


ad the hangman patroled the ſtreets in his robes, attended 55 
| | the 
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the mob, and cut off the heads of all whom they point 
out for deſtruction; after which they rifled their houſe, 
He had even the inſolence to ſhake the duke of Burgungy by 
who com- the hand, and treat him as his companion. In a few dass 
mands in however, the duke, having reinforced his party in Par; 
Paris, ordered this executioner to be hanged ; and having reduce 
the city to ſome order, he and the queen joined in inviting 
| the dauphin back to that capital. 
The ne- The dauphin turned a deaf ear to this invitation, which 
gotiations induced the duke of Burgundy to renew his negotiation with 
continu- Henry, who was fully ſenſible that he had then in his hand 
ed. the ballance of power in France, eſpecially as the dauphiy 
likewiſe applied to him for an interview. A medley of ne. 
gotiations then ſucceeded ; in which all parties were inſin. 
cere, and each endeavoured to outwit the other. Henry wa 
. courted equally by the dauphin and the duke of Burguni, 
who outbid each other in their offers for his friendſhip, The 
duke employed the queen as his agent with Henry, and ſhe 
carried along with her her beautiful daughter Catharin, 
who, next to the crown of France, was the object of Henry; 
Kaffections. | | 
The dau- The duke had, at this time, the advantage of being pdl. 
* ſeſſed of the king's perſon ; and the queen had the addreſs, 
rength- upon the dauphin refuſing to attend, to conclude a ſhort 
ens him- truce with Henry, without comprehending the dauphin. At 
ſelf with laſt, the duke of Bretagne was employed to offer Henry, on 
aliiess the part of France, all the demands he had hitherto made; 
which conſiſted of the ceſſion of all the territories ſtipulatet 
by the treaty of Bretigni, of all his own conqueſts in Fran, 
and of the princeſs Catharine in marriage. Henry was ſo in- 
fatuated as to reject thoſe terms, unleſs he held all the cedet 
countries in abſolute ſovereignty: a demand which, he 
knew, was not in the power even of the French king to 
agree to. Receiving a negative from the queen; who ſan 
that the charms of the princeſs had made an impreſſion on 
Henry's heart, he ſwore, at the breaking up of the interview 
at Meulan, that, if his demands were not complied with, he 
would drive Charles from his throne, and the duke of Bur: 
gundy out of the kingdom. | 
The dauphin was, all this time, ſecretly ſtrengthening 
his party. The king of Ca/iilz lent him both men and ſhips, 
and the Scots ſent him ſeven thouſand auxiliaries, who after- 
wards did him moſt excellent ſervices The duke of Bur. 
gundy loſing all hopes of accommodation with Henry, now 
offered to ſubmit himſelf to the dauphin; and a reconcilia- 
tion accordingly took place at Pouilly : but Henry, in the 


mean time, took Pontoiſe; by which he had a ready accels 
to the capital itſelf, The court retired from thence t9 
Troyes; and Henry brought the vanguard of the Engliſh at- 
my to the gates of Paris. He muſt have taken that city; 
had not the ſucceſs of the dauphin's army in Ner manch, 7 
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| „ wretched condition of his own army obliged him to re- 
ite hq duke of Clarence, and to form the ſiege of G1/ors, 


Iles , : 
/ by ca ther places, which were {till at his back. His progreſs, 
6 gt” wh rapid ; and, at laſt, he took Meulan, and de- 
ris ated the marſhal de Revs, and Douglas, the Scotch gene- 
5 he reconciliation between the duke of Burgundy and the and mar- 
dauphin never had been cordial; and it appears, undenia- ders the - 
hich bly, that the former had ſtill a correſpondence with Henry; duke of 
vith which the dauphin diſcovered, and therefore reſolved to take Burgundye 
ind; the duke off by aſſaſſination. For this purpoſe, it was 
hin ;orced that they ſhould have an interview at Montereau. 1 
ne. he duke had a miſtreſs; madam Giac, who had been very i. 
fig. inſtrumental in bringing about the accommodation between il 
wii him and the dauphin, with whom ſhe held a private corre- 8 
nd ſpondence; and ſhe even perſuaded the duke, who was paſ- A 
The lonately fond of her, to go to Montereau. The meeting 1 
ſhe was upon a bridge, and each diſtruſting the other, was at- 1 
"Ine; tended with ten followers. The duke made his obeiſance 1 
175 to the dauphin upon his knee; and, in that poſture, Tan- i 
neguy du Chaftel cut him acroſs the face with a pole- axe, and 9 
pol. the dauphin's other attendants ſheathed their ſwords in his " 
rels body and thoſe of his followers, of whom one Montague "8 
bon alone eſcaped by vaulting over the barriers. | 
At We ſhall not amuſe the reader with the various manners in Fatal don. [a 
„ On which this deteſtable fact, which was committed on the ſequences | 
ade; tenth of September, 1419, is related. It is, even to this day, of that 


nin 

gh and the numerous enemies*of the dauphin figned an aſſocia- - 

fter- tion againſt him at Arras. The dauphin, to the offers he 

Burs had already made to Henry, added that of Flanders, which 

now he offered to aſſiſt him in conquering ; but Henry rejected all 8 
ilia- his advances; and prolonging the truce, he cloſed with the cif 
| the offers made him by the other party, after the dauphin had 5 
ccels been declared incapable of ſucceſſion. 1 
e to A meeting between him, the king and queen of France, The tres- 9 
V ars the duke of Burgundy, and heads of their party, was held at ty of out 
city; Troyes, where a formal treaty was concluded; by which Troyes 4 
and Henry was to marry the princeſs Catharine, to be declared examined. A 


uncertain whether the dauphin was preſent, and whether murders 


the whole was not contrived and executed by Tænneguy du 
Chaftel, to revenge the murder of his old maſter the duke of 
Orhans. The Burguntians, whom their duke had left at the 
extremity of the bridge, endeavoured to force their way into 
the caſtle of Montereau, but were repulſed, The king, 
queen, chancellor, the conſtable, the marſhals, the preſi- 
dents, parliaments and cities of France, agreed in demand- 
ing juſtice upon the dauphin (who diſclaimed having any 
hand in the aſſaſſination) and in requiring that meaſures 
might be taken for ſetting him afide from the ſucceſſion, _ 
The late duke of Burgundy's ſon and ſucceſſor, Philip the 
Grod, declared his reſolution of revenging his father's death; 


regent 


; a 


= 
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regent of France during the life of Charles, and to inherit 
that crown upon his death. This treaty was ratified by the 
parliament and people of Paris. Henry was afterwards ſtile 
regent and heir to the crown of France ; and he was married 


to the princeſs Catharine in the preſence of the queen of 


France and the duke of Burgundy ; who were attended b 
forty of the French nobility, as Henry was by forty of the Ex- 
gliſh. The peace was again ſworn to by all parties, and the 


dauphin and his adherents were again proſcribed. 


Conduct 
of the 
dauphin, 


It muſt be owned that the whole of this accommodation, 
and of the treaty of Troyes, reſted upon a rotten foundation. 
The ſalique law was ſet aſide. The king was, properly 
ſpeaking, no party in the agreement. The houſes of Or. 
ans, Anjou, Alengon, Bretagne, Burgundy, and others, had a 
right to the crown preferable to that of Henry; and the 
tranſaction, of itſelf, was null and void; becauſe, ſuppoſing 
the king to have been a party, and in his found judgment, 
it was not in his power to diveſt his ſon of that inheritance 
which he himſelf had received from his father. A greater 
conſideration than all ſtill remained; which was the invin- 
Cible averſion that the nobility and people of France had for 
the Engliſb government. We are likewiſe to conſider that 
Henry's queen, Catharine, even ſuppoſing the ſalique law to 
have had no exiſtence, could have no right to the French 
crown; becauſe ſhe had an elder ſiſter, who was ducheſs of 
Burgundy. | | 

Thoſe, and a thouſand other impediments, though borne 
down by the force of Henry's arms, preſented themſelves to 
him ; but he was ſo dazzled by the glorious proſpect before 
him, that he overlooked them; and his care now was to 
conciliate his perſon and meaſures to the French nation. In 
this he was not very ſucceſsful ; but the treaty of Troyes was 
guarantied, not only by the duke of Burgundy, but by the 
palatinate of the Rhine, the duke of Bavaria, and the em- 
peror Sigiſmund. | 

The dauphin, whoſe perſon and intereſt was, by Zenry, 
thought to be too inconſiderable to give him any con- 
cern, behaved with amazing coolneſs and intrepidity, and 
found refuge where Henry little imagined he could, among 
his faithful allies the Scots. Their king, young James, had 


been intercepted by Henry IV. in his voyage to France, and 


was {till a priſoner to Henry V. who looked upon him 3s 
having no will of his own. The government of Scotland, 
without any regard to their king's captivity, and perhaps by 


| his private direction, voted a new ſupply of ſeven thouſand 


men to be ſent to the dauphin's aſſiſtance. They accord- 
ingly landed at Rochelle, and it is more than probable that 
they ſaved the crown of France to the dauphin. By their al- 
ſiſtance that prince garriſoned Melun, Montercau, Montarge:, 


Aeaux, and Compeigne, He took de St. Eſprit by ſtorm; be 
| reduced 
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reduced Neſmes, and aſſembled all his force and friends at 

S440 wy 
e the other hand, took Sens, in Burgundy; and 
befieging Montereau, he took the town, and barbarouſly 
hanged the garriſon, becauſe they could not perſuade Guetrie, 
die governor, to ſurrender the caſtle ; which, however, he 
reduced ſoon after upon terms. Henry then beſieged Melun, 
which was bravely defended ; and deſpairing to take it, he 
ſent for the king of Scots, whom he had carried over with 
him to France, requeſting him to give orders that all his ſub- 
jects ſhould leave that kingdom; and put him in mind, at 
the ſame time, of the generous treatment he had received 
during his captivity in England. | 

The anſwer of the young prince to this demand deſerves to and of the | 
be tranſmitted to poſterity : © That, as to the entertainment young = 
he had received, thanks and gratitude were all the retribu- king of 8 
tion which his captivity ſuffered him to make. That his Scotland. 4 
majefty's requeſt was unreaſonable, becauſe his ſubjects 
would look upon it as the effects of compulſion. But, 
ſuppoſing himſelf to be free, his majeſty muſt have the 
meaneſt opinioh of him, if he ſhould put any conſideration 
in competition with the happineſs of his people: and con- 
cluded with conjuring Henry not to require of him things 
that muſt diſhonour his character, and belye the education 
and the noble examples he had received at the Engliſb court.“ 
Henry had the magnanimity to admire this noble ſpirited 
reply; and, though the young prince continued his pri- 
ſoner, yet he continued to act with as much freedom as if he 
had been upon his own throne. . | 

The fiege of Melun proved to be a work of great diffi- Henry 
culty. It laſted for eighteen weeks, through the intrepid takes Me. 
defence made by the garriſon; and, at laſt, Henry was lun. 
obliged to convert it into a blockade. The dauphin endea- 
voured to telieve the place, but in vain; and hunger, at 
laſt, brought the beſieged to the neceſſity of accepting the 
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95 capitulation propoſed by Henry; but neither the terms of the 

n. capitulation, nor the faith with which it was obſerved, do 

nd any honour to his memory, H£rabaſon, the brave governor, 

ng had encountered him hand to hand; and both, unknown to 

ad each other, having fought till they were tired, Henry de- 1 
nd manded to know his name; in which being ſatisfied, Then Wl 
as know,” ſaid he, “ that you have fought with the king of 1 
1d, England.” | : | | "8 
by Notwithſtanding this, Henry would have put the brave His baz- 1 
nd Brabaſon to death, upon a frivolous charge of his having barity to 1 
d- been acceſſary to the duke of Burgundy's murder, had not Rrabajen. 10 
jat the heralds given it as their opinion, that, by ſingly engag- 
- ing Henry, he became his brother in arms, and ought not to 

es be put to death in cold blood. He, however, with many 

be other brave men, ſuffered a long and ſevere captivity : ſome 

ed of them dying of diſeaſes and famine in the common jails of 


| Vox. XI. N Paris, 
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Paris. The truth is, Henry was diſguſted and fouered 2+ 
the viſible diſtruſt of his conduct, entertained by the duke 


to the peace of Troyes. He gave orders for 597 the 
chief places about the capital with Zngifh. He removed the 
count of St. Paul from being Z yy won of Paris, and ap- 
pointed his brother, the duke of Clarence, in his room. In 
mort, he ſaw he had only his army, and the perſonal] inte. 
reſt of the queen of France, to depend upon. He gave the 
beſt places under the crown of France to his Engliſh officers. 
He was punctual in paying his troops, and he augmented 
the revenues of the French queen. The prince of Orange 
withdrew his troops from the duke of Burgundy's army, 
and refuſed to ſwear to the peace of Trees; and, when 
Henry made his magnificent entry into Paris, that prince 
rode by his ſide in deep mourning, as he pretended, for the 
| death of his father. | 
The A few days after, the duke of Burgundy appeared before 
duke of Charles, and demanded juſtice upon the murderers of his 
Burgundy father. The dauphin was named as being of that number, 
demands and was cited to appear at the marble table; the place where 
Juſtice. the vaſſals of the crown had formerly paid their taxations, 
| Upon his not appearing, the proceſs went on; and a pro- 
| clamation was iſſued, declaring all who had been concerned 


tn. the duke of Burgundy's death, to be attainted, and con- 
victed of that crime, banifhed for ever out of the kingdom 
of France, and pronounced unworthy to ſucceed to the in- 
heritance of any eſtate or dominion; and all their accom- 
plices were condemned to ſuffer an ignominious death, and 
their eſtates to be confiſcated to the king. 

The dau- We do not find that the dauphin, though he might be 

Phin out- declared guilty of contumacy for his non- appearance, was 

lawed. named in this ſentence, or indeed in any other way than by 


implication. His judges ſeem to have been diffident as to 


their own authority ; and, indeed, it would be no eaſy mat- 
ter, at this diftance of time, to determine whether the 
parliament of Paris had a right to treat the ſucceſſion to 
the ſovereignty of the French crown in the fame manner as 
if it had been that of a common fief. But, whatever the 
ſentiments of the judges might have been, it is certain they 
durſt not do otherwiſe than they did; and Henry thought he 
gained a great point in thus obtaining the ſanction of the 
Parliament of Paris to that part of the treaty of Troyes which 
related to the daupbin's ſucceſſion. But we are here to ob- 
ferve, that there is no clauſe in that treaty which formally 
diveſts the dauphin of the fucceſſion farther than by ſubſti- 
tuting Henry in his room; and, provided that the two kings 
of France and England, and the duke of Burgandy, with the 
three eſtates of both kingdoms, ſhould give their conſent, 
that they might even enter into a treaty with the dauphin: 


Add to all this, that the treaty had not received the ſanction 
p 


of Burgundy, and the other French princes who had ſworn 
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of the pope ¶ Martin V.) which was, in thoſe days, thought 

abſolutely neceſſary for its validity. : | 
Henry, notwithſtanding the ſplendor of his ſucceſſes and State of 

Ration, by which he was now entitled to act as king of Henry's 

France, was far from being in a defireable ſituation. His affairs. 

fnances were low, and his army was thinned through the 

ſeverity of the ſervice. The diſcontents of Frante were datly 

growing. His party in Bretagne had been ruined by the 

count of Penthievre, who had made that duke a priſoner. Ir 

was in vain that, by ſome indulgences, he endeavoured to 

{often the reluctance of the French to his government; and 

the dauphin; who was now ſeventeen years of age, and aſ- 

ſumed the ſame titles with Henry, thoſe of regent and heir 

of France, was ſtill at the head of a great party; and a nu- 

merous army; not to mention that Henry had yet almoſt one. 

half of France to conquer before he could poſſeſs it. Hav- He aſſem- 

ing ſettled his regency and government there, in the begin- bles the 

ing of the year 1421, he aſſembled the ſtates of France at Pa- ſtates of 

riß, and they granted him a ſupply ; but Henry, by the treat- France, 

ment he and his Engliſb miniſters gave to ſuch of the French 


re as oppoſed it, ſhewed that they were reſolved to command 
8. it, It conſiſted of no leſs than an eighth part of every man's 
J- teady-money z and it was raiſed by the moſt oppreſſi ve 
d means, that of changing light money, of Henry's own coin- 
» age, for heavy; while the loyalty of the dauphin's party ſup- 
m * him plentifully with the means of anſwering all his 
1- occaſions and paying his army; whereas the Pariſians were 
l paring by thouſands, in their own ſtreets, through cold and 
amine, 
Henry's neceſſities obliging him to return to England, he and te- 
e gave his brother, the duke of Exeter, the charge of Paris turns to 
13 and the French court. To his brother the duke of Clarence England. 
V he committed the care of the army and of the French go- 
GY vernment in general. The earl of Sali/bury was made go- 
i- MF fernor of Rowen, and all the other French governments were 
e- flled up, to the beſt advantage, by Engliſb ſubjects. Henry, 
0 upon his arrival in England, obtained from that parliament 
1s a confirmation of the treaty of Troyes; while the glory of 
e his actions concealed from the public there the prodigious 
y expence and waſte, both of men and money, which was too 
e. vilible in the low eſtate of his army and finances. 
e During his ſtay in England, ſhort as it was, his affairs in Eis inte- 
h France took an unfavourable turn. The Normans and An- reſt in 
- J:uvines had, in general, declared for the dauphin; and, by France 


y his ſeizing ſome important poſts on the Seine, he had ſtreight- declines, 
- ened Paris prodigiouſly for proviſions. The Englifh govern- 
$ ment in France diſliked to ſee the Purgurdian faction too pre- 
e valent ; and Henry could not bear to be addrefſed with that 
, openneſs of manners which the French nobility made uſe of 
| towards their ſovereigns. He had checked marſhal de Lifle 
Adam, one of the chiefs of the Burgandiars, for the eaſe and 
IN 2 familiarity 
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familiarity of his addreſs; and the marſhal anſwerig⸗ 
him with a boldneſs that gave farther offence to Henry, he 
was arreſted at Paris by the duke of Exeter's orders. As he 
was one of the moſt popular noblemen of all the Burgundi. 
an party, the Pariſians roſe in a body to reſcue him; but they 
were diſperſed by ſix ſcore Engliſh archers, who carried him 
a cloſe priſoner to the baſtile. The dauphin till maintained 
his party in Anjou, where he was oppoſed by the duke of 
Clarence, and ſupported chiefly by.the Scotch auxiliaries under 
the earlof Buchan. The duke underſtood that the earl's chief 
quarters were at Baugy, where the Scotch lay detached from 
the reſt of the dauphin's army; and he came to a reſolution 
of attacking them by himſelf, with his men'at arms and 
archers ; while the earl of Saliſbury was to bring up the ref 
of the Engliſh army. . | t 
The Scots The duke accordingly engaged the earl with em vigour, 
gain a bat- but was received ſo bravely, that he was killed by the ear! 
tle for the of Buchan's own hand. Three thouſand of the Engliſh fell 
dauphin, in this battle, among whom was the earl of Kent with the 
lords Grey and Roſs. The earls of Somerſet, Huntingdon, and 
Strafford, who had been made earl of Perche in France, and 
ſome other perſons of diſtinction, were made priſoners ; but 
the loſs of the Scorch and French did not exceed eleven hun- 
dred men. 

This victory at Baugy was the more important to the con- 
federates, as it taught them that the Engliſb were not invin- 
cible; and gave vaſt ſpirits to the dauphin's party. The 
earl of Buchan declined a ſecond engagement with the ea! 
of Saliſbury; but he laid ſiege to Alencon, and was obliged to 
raiſe it, for want of artillery, after defeating the earl of 

Saliſbury's army. | Mb | 

The war continued with various ſucceſs, but generally to 
the diſadvantage of the Burgundians, when Henry landed at 
Calais, on the tenth of Fane, and immediately advanced to 
the relief of Paris, where the duke of Exeter was ſtill blocked 
up by the dauphin's troops, who, upon his approach, re- 
tired towards Chartres; the ſiege of which he formed, but was 
obliged to raiſe it in three weeks. His party had made a 
conſiderable progreſs in Picardy, but was defeated by the 
duke of Burgundy, who retook all the places they had taken, 
and obliged him to retire with his army behind the Loire; 
from whence he was diſpoſted by Henry, and forced to retreat 
to Bourges. | | 

who is re- The dauphin's affairs, at this time, were in a moſt un. 
duced to Promiſing fituation, He was, by way of deriſion, called 
great di- the little king of Bourges; which was the only place where 
fireſs, he could live with ſecurity, becauſe it was too ſtrongly for- 
| tified for Henry to attempt to take it; but, on the ſixth 0 
October, he inveſted Meaux, The place was defended by 
a brave officer, who is called in hiſtory the ba/tard of Varus. 


It did not ſurrender till the ſecond of May, when the _— 
: | e | Ii 
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nes the garriſon ſuffered compelled them to capitulate. The 
French part of them, and the inhabitants, were to have their 
lives ſaved; and nothing but the Engliſh, Welch, Iriſh, and 
S:utch, the governor, and three of the chief offices under 
him, were to be left to the mercy of Henry; who ordered 
them to be immediately executed on a gibbet; becauſe as 
he alledged, they had put to death many of his Engli/h 
and French ſubjects. i 


Thoſe conqueſts coft Henry ſo many of his beſt troops, that Henty ap- 
he applied to his allies, the emperor, and the king of Portu- plies to his 
gal, for auxiliaries, but to no purpoſe. The dauphin could alles. 


not, indeed, oppoſe him in the field; but his partizans 
were ſo numerous all over the nation, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy, with the chief of the French nobility and gentlemen, 
who ſerved in Henry's army, were obliged to repair to their 
ſeveral eſtates to make head againſt the Armagnacs, as the 
dauphin's friends were called. 


The count of Foix, about this time, deſerted the dauphin, 
2nd was made governor of Languedoc by Henry, who carried 


every thing before him in Normandy, and wherever his arms 


met with reſiſtance. But while the dauphin ſeemed to be 
thus irretrievably ruined, Henry himſelf was providing him 
with the means of deliverance. Henry's queen, Catharime, 
had now brought him a ſon, afterwards the unfortunate 
Henry VI. and ſhe was now landed at Harfleur, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where ſhe was met by Henry; and their 
court was ſo ſplendid, that the French, even thoſe who were 
the moſt averſe to the dauphin, took umbrage at the vaſt diſ- 
parity between it and that of their unhappy king Charles VI. 
Even the queen of France, gay and diſſipated as ſhe was, 
ſecretly repented of her conduct; and the acrimony 
of the moſt violent Burgundians towards the dauphin began 


| to ſubſide upon reflecting that he was ſuffering for doing that 


to the duke of Burgundy which the latter had done with im- 
punity to the duke of Orleans. | 


Henry, without regarding either the open or ſecret diſcon- The war 
tents of the French, ſubdued all the country between Paris renewed, 


and Boulogne, except Crotoy and Guiſe; which he was pre- 
paring to reduce, when he heard that the dauphin was again 
at the head of twenty thouſand men; that he had made a 
dangerous progreſs in Normandy ; that he had partizans in 
every corner of France; and that he had regained poſſeſſion 
of all the provinces beyond the Loire, which river he had 
actually repaſſed to ſupport his troops, which were 
employed in the ſiege of Cone. Henry and the duke of 
Burgundy reſolved, if poſſible, to take advantage of that 


ſiege, by forcing the dauphin to a deciſive battle; and they 


were aſſembling their troops for that purpoſe at Melun 
when Henry was taken ill, and obliged to reſign the 
command of his troops to his brother, the duke of Ledford, 
end the earl of Warwick. N | 
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All the ſchemes of the duke of Burgundy, who was now 
vaſtly ſuperior in ſtrength to the dauphin, were defeared by 
the latter raiſing the ſiege of Cone and retreating acroſs the 
Loire. By this time, Henry, who found his laſt moments 
approach, had been carried to Vincennes; where he expired, 
but with no very Chriſtian ſentiments, if his laſt words have 
not been miſrepreſented by hiſtorians, which we are apt to 
think they have. He is ſaid, above all things, to have re- 
commended to the duke of woe fa who was preſent, 3 
firi friendſhip with the duke of Burgundy; that the duke 
of Orleans, and the reſt of the illuſtrious French priſoners in 
Ergland, ſhould never be ſet at liberty till his infant ſon was 
of age; and that no peace ſhould be made with the dauphin, 
whom he called Charles de Valois, ynleſs, by way of preli- 
minary, Normandy was for ever annexed to the crown of 
England. He did not ſurvive this ſpeech, which conlifted 


of various other particulars, for above two hours; and he 


died of a fiſtula, but ſome ſay of a dyſentery, on the thirty- 
firſt of Auguſt, 1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
after reigning about nine years and an half. 

It has been ſaid, that, in conſequence of Henry's laſt ad. 
vice, the regency of France was offered to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, but that he declined it, upon which it was aſſumed 


by the duke of Bedford. The unfortunate Charles VI. of 


His iſfue. 


France did not long ſurvive him, for he died on the twenty- 
firſt of October —— of a quartan ague, aſter living 
fifty- four years; during the laſt thirty of which he was, for 
the moſt part, in a ſtate of inſanity. 

This prince, as we have already mentioned, was remark- 
able for the beauty and ſtrength of his perſon; and the good- 
neſs of his heart, had he not been attacked by that deplora- 
ble diſtemper, might have made amends to his ſubjects for 
the defects of his education. Great part of his misfortunes 
were undoubtedly owing to the luxury, extravagance, and 
abandoned proſtitution of his court; which was encouraged 
by his queen and favourites. The genius of his great men 
was ſeen by their behaviour before and after the battle of 
Agincourt; which they madly forced the conſtable to fight, 
nor do we find that even the ſtates and parliaments of France, 
at this time, had any rule of conduct but what was dictated 
by fear, neceſſity, or intereſt. If the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy by the dauphin was atrocious, that of the duke of 
Orleans by the duke of Burgundy was equally fo, with this 
difference, that the dauphin ſaw his own ſucceflion, his fa- 
ther's life and honour, with the power and dignity of his 
crown, uſurped by a bad woman and a guilty over-grown 
— re could be puniſhed only by the means which he 
employe 

Charles VI. ef France had, by his wife, Iſabella, of Ba- 
varia (who, though a wicked, was an artful woman) two 
fons, of his own name, who died young; Lewis, duke of 
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Mary, the. dowager of the —— dauphin, Lewis, to be mar- 
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Cuiennt, who became dauphin, and died at the age of 
nineteen, after marrying the duke of Burgundy's daughter, 
Margaret; John, duke of Touraine, (who upon Lewis's 
death, became dauphin) was married to Fagqueline, daughter 
to the count of Hainault; and he likewiſe died without 
iſſue before he was twenty years of age; Charles his 
ſucceſſor, and „ of whom the queen was pregnant 
when the duke of Orleans was murdered. The daughters 
were Joan, who died when ſhe was but two years old; 
Iſabel, who was firſt married to Richard II. of England, and 
then to the duke of Orleans; Joan, who was married to the 
duke of Bretagne; Mary, who died in a nunnery; and Ca- 
therine, wife to Henry V. of England, but afterwards to 
Owen Tudor, a Welſß gentleman, by whom ſhe had the earl 
of Richmond, father to Henry VII. king of England. Be- 
1 a natural 
daughter by a young woman, with whoſe company the 
queen indulged him while he was under the power of his 


diſtemper. 
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Charles VII. furnamed the Victorious 
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HE death of Charles VI. gave fo little concern to Wiſe con · 
the French nation, that the duke af Bedford was the duct of 
only perſon of great diſtinction who attended his 22 in Charlis 
erſon. His ſon, the dauphin, was then at Rachelle, where, VII. 


ba a few days before he 3 eſcaped death, hy a 
room falling in with him, and killing ſeveral people of 
diſtinction, particularly the lord James Bourbon, His con- 


duct at this time, reſembled that of his grandfather, Charles 


the IViſe. He proceeded without oftentation, and by ſure 
though ſlow degrees to re-eftabliſh his fortune. His fa- 
ther's death was a vaſt difadvantage to the Engliſs, becauſe 
they thereby loſt his — A great part, perhaps, the 

ought themſelves obliged to 
obey the father, and that when he no — 2 exiſted their 
obedience was due to the ſon. The modeſty of his beha- 
viour gained him many converts among his ſubjects. When 
he heard of his fathers's death, he appeared for one day 
in mourning, and the next, (when he took the title of 
king, but without any other parade than that of having the 
ſtandard of France diſplayed before him) in ſcarlet. The 
duke of Bedford, who without the genius of his elder 
brother Henry, had all his courage and more practicable 
abilities, was perfectly ſenſible of the difficult province he 
had to manage, as regent. He endeavoured to reconcile in 
his intereſt the dukes of Burgundy, and Bretagne. He mar- 
ried the duke of Burgundy's younger ſiſter, and procured 


ried 
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ried to the count of Richmont, the duke of Br etagne's bra. 


ther, He cauſed his young nephew, Henry, to be pro- 
claimed king of France at Paris, and exacted an oath of 
allegiance to him from all the French nobility in the Englih 
intereſt. | | 5 h 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe precautions, the dauphin' 
party was united much better than the Engliſb and Bur- 
gundian factions ; and he was ſtill maſter of the countries of 


Berry, Bourbon, Languedoc, Lyonnois, Forreg, Auvergne, 1 


great part of Auintonge, Peictou, the earldoms of Comminge 
and Armagnac, nigh the Pyreneans, What his miniſters 
wanted in power and influence, they ſupplied with their 
unanimity, wiſdom, zeal and loyalty. Their ſchemes were 
ſo well laid that Paris had almoſt fallen into their hands; 
and the duke of Bedford not daring to truſt either the French 
or Burgundian troops, ſent for reinforcements from Exgland. 


Their ſchemes were in a great meaſure fruſtrated, by that 


duke taking MHeulan, through a jealouſy which the generals 
of Charles had of their Scotch auxiliaries, whoſe general had 
been made conſtable of France, The differences between 
his lieutenant, Stuart of ubigny (the conſtable himſelf be- 
ing then in Scotland) with the count of Aumale, who com- 
manded for Charles, ran ſo high, that they ſeparated, and 
Grawille, who had ſurprized the place, and was governor 


of it, in indignation ſurrendered it to the Engliſb. Its re- 


Duke of 
Bedford 
regent of 
France. 


The Scots, 
deſeated. 


duction was followed by that of other towns and forts; but 
the count of Aumale cut in pieces, or took priſoners, a body 
of two thouſand five hundred Englih. * 

During thoſe operations, the regent duke's preſence in 
Paris was neceſſary; and he found the ſpirit of diſaffection 
againſt the Engliſb there ſo ſtrong, that he was obliged to 


make ſome examples of ſeverity, and having now received 


reinforcements, he prepared to carry on the war againſt 
Charlzs upon a new plan, with more vigour than ever. 


The earl of Saliſbury took Crevant, and Aubigny had orders 


from Charles to relieve or retake it. This drew on a ge- 
neral engagement between the two armies, each conſiſting 
of about fourteen thouſand, On the French ſide, only five 
thouſand (and thoſe were Scots) were ſoldiers ; but the earl 
of Saliſbury had under him the flower of the Engli/h and 
Burgundian armies. The French, under the marſhal % St. 
Severac, behaved in ſo cowardy a manner, that they with- 
drew from the field, and the Scots were defeated with the 
loſs of twelve hundred men; Aubigny, who commanded 
them being taken priſoner. . The vaſt number of places, 


Montagne eſpecially, ceded in conſequence of this defeat, 


which coſt the Engliſb five hundred of their beſt men, 
ſeemed to be decitive againit Charles, and yet the duke of 


Breeford found himſelf more uneaſy than ever in his govern- 
ment. The people of Paris continued mutinous ; the 


royaliſts, 
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royalifts, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats were daily 


rd. 
ſing, and the count of Richmont, who guided his 
of Wether, the duke of Bretagne, though brave was too im- 
1% berious and turbulent for ſubordination, 
Charles, before the battle of Crevant had ſent to Scotland But re- 
n's fr freſh reinforcements, which by the credit of the conſta- mains 
ur- ble, the earl of Buchan, then in Scotland, were raiſed for firm to 
of him to the number of five thouſand ; and the duke of Bed- Charles. 
4 yd endeavoured to break or divide the French intereſt there, 
nge by ſetting on foot a treaty for ranſoming James from his 
ers captivity. But this neither prevented the Scots from invad- 
eir ing England, nor from renewing their antient league with 
ere France; by which they engaged themſelves not to conclude 
s; ſo much as a truce with the Engliſb without the knowledge 
nc of the French, Charles, on the other hand, continued to be 
1d, profuſe of his honour towards the Scots. He created the 
nat earl of Buchan duke of Tourraine, he gave the county of 
als Evreux to Aubigny, and raiſed ſeveral others of that nation 
ad to places of the higheſt dignity and truſt in France; ſo that 
en no fewer than fifteen thouſand Scotch troops were in his 
Ye ſervice. Charles at the ſame time, received a reinforcement N 
m- of a thouſand foot, and ſix hundred lances from the duke i 
nd of Milan, who did him conſiderable ſervice, and upon f 


their entering France took the marſhal of Burgundy pri- 
7 
zoner. 


ut It was late in the year 1423, when the laſt diviſion of Continu- 1 
ay the Scotch auxiliaries arrived, and the campaign of 1424, ance of 0 
began unfavourably for Charles, who loſt Crotoy, Galliard the war, f 
in upon the Seine, Charite _ the Loire, and Seſanne in the Brie, 9 
on while the Burgundians formed the ſiege of Guiſe, which was 0 
to ſurrendered, but not till after their troops had alienated the i 
ed affection of all the natives of Picardy by the ravages they { 
iſt committed. Juri was beſieged and taken by the regent ö 
I, duke, and the conſtable, the duke of Tourraine, reduced 1 
rs. Verneuil, upon which the regent duke was obliged to order $ 
e- the earl of Saliſuury to join him with a thouſand horſe, 0 
19 and two thouſand archers, that he might retake it. The i 
ve conſtable drew up his army under the walls of Verneuil, and | 
rl the regent offered him battle, well knowing that the im- ö 
id petuoſity of the French was not to be reſtrained by the con- g 
t, ſtable's authority. As he had foreſeen, the viſcount of ö 
- Narbonne, broke out of the excellent lines of diſpoſition iN 
12 that had heen formed by the conſtable, and madly attacked 
d tne Engliſh, by whom they were cut in pieces, while the 1 
55 conſtable, and his ſon, the counts of Aumale, Ventadour, . 
t, De Tonnere, with the beſt of Charles's French and Scotch 
n, othcers, with five thouſand of their troops were killed. The { 
of Engliſh in this battle loſt ſixteen hundred ſoldiers. | 1 
J- erneuil ſurrendered next day, and the affairs of Charles, Piſtreſſes "8 
e who had exhauſted all the reſources he had in his friends of Charles 0 


and his allies, ſeemed now to be deſperate. His aug 
| | who 
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Hiſtory of Jaqueline, dutcheſs of Brabant, widow to the dauphin 
Fagueline | 


of Bra- 
Saut, 


Modera- 


tion of 


Charles. 


of Charles at Poitiers, where he then reſided, was almoſ 


to be chequered with both. He had been neglected in his 


of mind, which recommended him to his ſubjects, though 
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who had formed a ſcheme for ſurprizing Paris, were i 


appointed by the regent duke, who repaired to that capiy 
in perſon, where his court was very ſplendid, while thy 


without the neceſſaries of life; but he ſtill kept up the fa 
of a council, parliament, and courts. of revenue, whit 
gave great ſanction to his authority, however, deſtityz 
they were of power; but an unforeſeen incident which 
happened at this time, was of incredible detriment to th 
Engliſh in France. | 


Fohn, had left her huſband (who the alleged was unk 
for marriage) and had entered into a treaty of marriage with 
the duke of Giaucgſter, brother to the regent duke; ant 
without waiting for a divorce, they had conſummated thei 
marriage in England. The duke not contented with the 
oſſeſſion of one of the fineſt women of that age, raiſed 
Hed thouſand men, under pretence of completing the con. 
queſt of France, but in reality to recover from her huſband 
her vaſt inheritance, conſiſting of the earldoms of Holland, 
Zealand, Hainault, and other great eſtates in the Lan 
Countries. He was no ſooner landed in France with his 
army, than the duke of Brabant called upon his ally the 
duke of Burgundy for aſſiſtance. This was a perplexing 
fituation for the regent duke, who endeavoured to make up 
the breach, but in vain, through the obſtinacy of the duke 
of Gloucefler, who took Houchain, and other places in 
Hainault. | | 
The duke of Bedford was then preparing to carry the 
war againſt Charles over the Loire; but the duke of Glu. 
ceſter's violence turned it into another channel, for it exaſ. 
perated the duke of Burgundy ſo much, that he ordered his 
brother the count of Sz. Paul, and his other generals, to 
co-opperate with the duke of Brabant s troops, and even 
with thoſe of the auxiliaries that had been ſent him by 
Charles, and who were commanded by his general Xan- 
zrailles ; but this could not prevent the duke of Glouceſter, 
whoſe marriage with Jagueline had been annulled by the 
pope, from becoming maſter of the greateſt part ot 
Hainault. 5 . 
This diverſion ſaved Charles, eſpecially as the duke of 
Bedford was indiſpenſably obliged, at this time, to go over 
to England. The conduct of Charles continued ſtill to be 
moderate ; and it is amazing that a young man, who but 
ſome months before had ſo little command over his tempet 
as to be guilty of a deteſtable aſſaſſination, could preſerve 
ſo much moderation, preſence of thought, and equanimity 
in bad, as well as good, fortune ; for his reign began now 
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education, but he preſerved a native dignity and conſtancy 


poorly 
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Te oon rediculed by his enemies as inſenſibility: Though 
capie had loſt the great battles of Crevant and Yerneuil, and 
e thy though the duke of Bedford had ordered the dead body of 
alm the viſcount of Narbonne to be broken on the wheel for be- 
ie fac ing concerned in the murder of the duke of Burgundy, yet 
which the affections of his ſubjects towards him grew ſtronger 
ſitu wery day. It is true, they had nothing but their ſervices 
Which to give him; but he encreaſed their love by his affabi- 


and mild behaviour, and the great character he had 
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uph; Þ red for his gratitude towards thoſe who ſerved him 
"ry ST | 
unkt During the abſence of the duke of Bedford in England, Jagueline 
with is enemies were entirely employed in the Low Countries, reconcil- 
an and their meaſures began to be more active and determin- ed to her 
thei ed; but they received a great check from the ſucceſs of the huſband, 
the WWW carb of Sali ury in Anjou and Maine, the capital of which, 
aſe Mans, he cook. On the other hand, the earl of Richmont 
Colm was now at profeſt variance with the duke of Glouce/ter, 
dan and the Engliſh intereſt; and the duke of Burgundy had 
land, married the ſiſter of the count of Eu, and half fiſter of the 

Loy count of Clermont, who was devoted to the houſe of Valois. 

| bi The fame duke having got poſſeſſion of TFaqueline's 

the perſon, who had been abandoned by her ſecond huſband 

* the duke of Glouce/ter, brought about a ſeeming reconcilia- 

4 tion between her and her former huſband, the duke of 

* Brabant. Bo | 

* It was thought that the intrigues of Charles had chiefly The duke 
k contributed to the duke of Burgundy's marriage, and the of Bre- 
; ' duke of Gloucefier, having married another wife in England, iagne and 
1 Jahueline was ſo much exaſperated. at the neglect that had Surgundy 
fed deen ſhewn her, that by her will, ſhe declared the duke of begin to 

p Burgundy heir to all her eſtates, in caſe ſhe ſhould die cool in 
10 without male iſſue. Thus the Englih were left without in- theEngi/e 
hy demnification or remedy for all the great expence of blood intereſt. 
and treaſure they had been at on Fagueline's account. 

„ Cbarles improved every circumſtance to his advantage, and 

th though he had not money to raiſe armies, yet he found 

of means to divide thoſe of his enemies. He employed the 

y count of Maine, brother to the king of Sicily, to feel the 

of pulſe of the duke of Bretagne, whom he found by no means 

* intractable. He then ſent the preſident, Louvet, to the 

* court of Bretagne, but the duke was ſo averſe to his perſon, 

4 that he ordered him to leave his territories. Charles then 

4 committed the charge of the negotiation to the queen of 

2 Sicily, who took with her Tanegui du Chaſtel, to the court of 

| Bretagne, and they fairly laid before that duke the offers of 

l Charles, Thoſe were, to give to the count of Richmont the 


ſword of conſtable, which remained ſtill undiſpoſed of, and 
ſuch other advantages as ſhould be thought reaſonable. The 


duke of Bretagne was nok againſt the propoſal ; but be 
2 g 9 thought 
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thought himſelf obliged in honour to do nothing deciſiys 
without the duke of Burgundy's participation. This was 
matter of great delicacy, and undertaken by the count gf 
Richmont himſelf, who found the duke of Burgundy ſo ex. 
aſperated with the Eugliſb government, that he conſentel 
to the earl's paying a viſit to Charles; but with the expreſ 
condition of his entering into no farther terms, without 

his, (the duke of Burgundy's) knowledge and conſent, 
The earl By this time, Charles and the duke of Bretagne had ſettle; 
of Rich preliminaries. It was agreed, that the ear] of Richm 
non, Thould remain no longer than he pleaſed in the ſervice of 
made con- Charles, who was to deliver up two lords of his court 23 
ftadi- by hoſtages for his ſafety ; and likewiſe to reſign to the duke 
Charles, Luſignan, Chinon, and ſome other places. Upon the arrival 
© of the earl of Richmont with a vaſt ſplendid equipage at 
Charles's court, he was welcomed as its guardian angel; but 
he heſitated upon accepting of the conſtable's ſtaft, on ac- 
count of his engagements with the duke of Burgunch. 
Upon being preſſed by Charles, who loaded him with honours 
and eſtates, he waited upon the duke in perſon ; for the truth 
is, that both he and his brother, the duke of Bretagne, 
wanted only the duke of Burgundy's conſent for their com- 
ing to a total rupture with the Engliſh. The duke of Bur. 
gundy did not appear to be of very different ſentiments, 
He gave his conſent for the earl's accepting of the conſta- 
ble's ſword ; and after ſome management he accepted of the 
mediation of the duke of Savoy), a firm friend to Charles, 
for bringing about a reconciliation with the houſe of Vallis. 
who ne- But two preliminaries were inſiſted on. The duke of Bre- 
gotiates lagn- demanded that the preſident, Loudet, ſhould be diſ- 
with ſuc- miſſed from the ſervice of Charles, on account of his having 
ceſs, formerly betrayed him into the hands of the count of Pen. 
| thievre; and the duke of Burgund) demanded a like dil- 
miſſion of Tannegui du Cha/?el, (the faithful companion of 
Charles through all his misfortunes) for having been the 
murderer of his father. Tannegui underſtanding the difficulty 
Charles was under with regard to his diſmiſſion, nobly threw 
himſelf at his maſter's feet, and implored his permiſſion to 
retire from his ſervice, that he might ſpend the remainder 
of his days in praying for his proſperity. Lauvet was as 
baſe and intereſted, as Chaſtel was open and generous, and 
practiſed upon the natural caution of Charles, ſo as to make 
him ſuſpect the conſtable's ſincerity. This diſtruſt for ſome 
time threw a damp on the newly cemented alliance ; but 
the great ſervices performed by the conſtable in collecting 
the royaliſts from the different parts of France, and putting 
himſelf at their head, overthrew all Louvet's arts, and he at 
laſt retired to Provence, as Tannegui did to Biquere, of which 
his maſter had made hin governor, with particular marks 

of his affection, | 
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or That woartd. - a. 
Vgon the earl of Richmont's receiving the conſtable's ſtaff Indicifion 
at Chin 


ns : 
following had an interview at Saumur with the duke of Burgundy. 


on, in March 1425, the hoſtages and cautionary of the 
had been redelivered to Charles,, who in October duke of 


Bretagne. There it was agreed that Charles ſhould with- 
draw his protection from the count of Penthievre, and that 
the duke ſhould afliſt Charles in recovering his territory 
tom the Engliſb, and perform homage for his dutchy and 
his earldom of Montfort; but all was with a proviſion that 
the agreement was approved of by the duke of Burgundy. 


In the mean while, the conſtable entered with great vigour 


upon the exerciſe of his office. He took Poztorſon at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, and put its Engliſb garriſon 
to the ſword. He then beſieged Beauvron, the head quarters 
of the Engliſh, and containing a garriſon of eight thouſant 
men; but there he was repulſed with the loſs of about 
eight hundred of his men, his baggage and artillery, and 
he retired with his army into Anjou. This diſgrace was 
owipg to the 1]]-timed frugality of de Giac, who had ſuc- 
wr. Loudet at the court of Charles, and who refuſed to 
ſend the conſtable money to keep his troops together; ſo 
that he was obliged to make an ill-judged attack upon the 
place. The conſtable had other enemies at CHharles's court; 
but he ſupported himſelf by the luſtre of his actions in 
Axrjou, where he regained ſeveral places of importance to 
his maſter. During his abſence there, Giac had quarreiled 
with Trimouille, another of his miniſters, but Giac's in- 
tereſt was ſo great that Trimouille was baniſhed. 


The conſtable was, as we have already noted, in his diſ- Cruel and 


poſition, haughty, impetuous, and ungovernable, and the arbitrary 
great failing of Charles was a partiality for his favourites; conduct 
tome of whom were worthleſs men. Grac's wife was the of the 
ſame who had been miſtreſs to the duke of Burgundy; conſtable 
Trinouille was her lover, and upon the return of the con- 

fable from his Anjouvine expedition he reſolved to employ 

him in the ruin of Giac, whoſe ſafety was now become in- 
compatible with his. He accordingly took Trimmul along. 

with him, broke open Giac's houte at eudun, took him 

priſoner, carried him to Dun le rey, and after forming a 


Ham proceſs againft him for peculation, the unhappy Grac 
was thrown into a river and drowned ; upon which, Tri- 
mo ville married Giac's widow. | 


Though the violence of the conſtable on this occafion towards 


is not to be juſtified, yet it muſt be acknowledged that it CHarles's 
admits of ſome alleviation from his ſituation. He had pre- miuifters, 
vailed with his brother to break with the Engliſh, to whoſe 
tury he was now expoſed, while the duke of Burgundy was 
ſo much concerned in the affairs of the Low Countries that 
he could give him no aſſiſtance. The conſtable therefore 


ad no manner of dependence, but upon his credit with 


Charles, to prevent his and his family's ruin, which muſt 


have 
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have been the conſequence, if Charles's miniſters were theit 
enemies. Charles, upon the death of Giac, had named one 
Camus de Beaulieu, to ſucceed him; but he was ſtabbed by 
the conſtable near Poitiers; and next time the conſtable 
appeared before the king, the latter aſking him whom he 
was now to have fot his minifter; he replied T; rimouilleg 
to which Charles canſented, but acquainted the conſtable at 
the ſame time, that from the knowledge he had of Ji. 

mouille, he would have cauſe to repent of his nomination, 
' The Zz. The dawn of Chgrles's good fortune began now to he 
eliſhin- Overcaſt. The Ehe under the earl of Warwick had be- 
tereſt con. ſieged Pontorſon, which was as it were the key of Bretagne, 
tinues to on that ſide, and though the garriſon; which was entirely 
decline, devoted to the conſtable, made a brave defence, it was at 
| laſt obliged to capitulate. The earl of Warwick then in- 
veſted Montargis; but the progreſs of Charles's partizans 

obliged him to divide his forces, and the conſtable havin 
no more troops in a body under him than frxteen hundred, 
but thoſe picked men, he gave the command of them to 

the count of Dunois, for the relief of Montargis. This 
Heis nobleman then was no more than twenty three years of 
Joined by age; and was the natural ſon of the duke of Orleans, who 
the count had been aflaflinated by the duke of Burgundy. The con- 
Dunois. fable with great juſtice boaſted that he diſcovered in him 2 
true military genius, and he gave an earneſt of it in relicv- 
ing Montargis, and beating the Engliſh, who beſieged it, 

under the earl of Yarwick, one of their beſt generals. 
The duke The duke of e had not yet openly declared him- 
of Bre. ſelf againſt the Engliſbd. The regent duke of Bedford, had 
tagne en- through the inconſtancy of Jagueline, dutcheſs of Brabant, 
clines to who eloped from the duke of Burgundy, obtained a conſi- 
his cauſe. derable advantage, which he reſolved to improve for his 
nephew's intereit, He knew how much the duke of Bur- 
gundy had at heart the ſucceſſion to that lady's eſtates, and 
he acted ſo wiſely, that without giving her the aſſiſtance ſhe 
implored ; that duke returned to his connections with the 
Engliſh. This over-awed the duke of Bretagne, eſpccially, 
as reinforcements of troops were daily pouring in from 
England; and he likewiſe made his peace with the regent 
duke, by acceding to the treaty of Troyes, and doing 
homage for the dutchy of Bretagne to young Henry, The 
regent duke was then in France at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men; but the good faith of his new allies was ſo 
doubtful, that he durſt not follow Charles acroſs the Loire. 
Trimouille adviſed that prince to cut off all the conſtable's 
appointments, now that his ſervices were become uſeleſs 
by the defection of his brother, the duke of Bretagne; upon 
which he entered into connections with the lords of Bourbon 
and la Marche, and ſome hoſtilities were even begun; but 
Trimouille managed fo well that thoſe two princes were 
| obliged 
2 
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obliged to make their ſubmiſſion, and the conſtable was left 
to ſtruggle with dis own fate. 

The regent duke ſtill found himſelf under ſuch doubts 
and difficulties, that he could not improve thoſe differences 
in the French court to the advantage of the Eng/i/h. The 
town of Mans had been betrayed to the French, but the 
caſtle was relieved by the famous John Talbot, the anceſtor 
of the Shrewſbury family; and the earl of Szffolé, the go- 
yernor, hanged thirty of the chief inhabitants, twenty 
prieſts, and fifteen friars, for beiog concerned in betraying 

town. | | = : 

be regent duke had now returned to Paris, where he The duke 
aſſembled the ſtates that were in the Engliſh intereſt ; but of Bedford 
he was forced through their oppoſition to drop all the pro- aſſembles 
poſals he laid before them for raiſing money, and he was the Rates 


bliged to depend on the great reinforcements he daily ex- at Par: 
, 1 from England under the earl of Saliſbury, who was 9 
i reckoned to be the ableſt and moſt fortunate of all the 


0 Engliſh generals. He arrived in May 1428, and the ſiege of 
ak which bad been already reſolved upon, was imme- 
f diately begun. It was thought from the ſituation and im- 
portance of that city, that its reduction would give a mortal 
blow to the party of Charles, who was therefore the more 
ſollicitous to provide it with the means of defence. The 
earl of Saliſbury in his march to inveſt it, had reduced all 
the places that lay in his way; and having paſſed the Loire, 
about the twelfth of Oclober, he found the garriſon, which 
was moſtly. Scots, had taken the proper means of defence. 

It would exceed the bounds preſcribed to this hiſtory to The 
relate the numerous operations of this fiege, upon which of Orleans 
the fate of Charles depended. The burghers and the garri- formed 
ſon were devoted to enthuſiaſm to the houſe of Valois, and and the 
defeated the moſt obſtinate attacks of the IAngliſb, fo that earl of 
the earl of Saliſbury, who little expected ſuch a refiſtance, $aljfury 
was obliged to ſend to the regent duke for new reinforce- killed, 
ments. While thoſe were on their march the count of | 
Duniis threw himſelf into the city with eight hundred brave 
volunteers, and while the earl of Saliſbury, who was now 
ſenſible that he could not take the place by aſſault, was 
contriving to turn the ſiege into a blockade, he was himſelf 
killed by a ſhot from the town. The Englißb reinforce- 
ments had now marched up, but though they amounted to 
twenty-five thouſand men, they were inſufficient for com- 
pletely inveſting the city, that was plentifully ſupplied 
with all kinds of proviſions, while the count of Dunois by 
the perpetual ſallies he mide was every day diminiſhing the 
number of the beſiegers, who perſevered however, with. 
furprizing intrepidity, but, as would appear, with no great 
dgment. | | 

The lord of St. Severe was the chief engineer in the place, Battle 


and acquitted himſelf remarkably well of his duty, The of the 
| 5 ear] herrings: 
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gained by earl of Suffolk had ſucceeded the earl of Saliſbury in tie 
the Ex- command of the ſiege, and he was well ſeconded by Tal}, 
gliſh, and Sir John Faftolf. Gaucourt, one of the braveſt of the 
French officers, introduced a freſh ſdpply of a thouſant 
Scotꝭ into the city, and a large convey of proviſions, which 
the vaſt numbers of the beſieged ſoon conſumed. The he. 
fiegers were themſelves, at this time, diſtreſt for want 9 
proviſions, and Sir John Fa/t4lf, who was introducing x 
freſh ſupply was attacked by a ſuperior number of the 
French and Scots, whom he defeated, and then entered the 
Eng camp in triumph. This battle, in which fy: 
hundred Scots and four hundred French were cut in piece, 
was called the battle of the herrings, from the contents d 
the convoy, which was deſigned as the food of tlie foldiers, 

x during the approaching ſeaſon of Lent. 
Carles This defeat diſcouraged the court of Charles ſo much, 
reinforced that he had thoughts of abandoning the relief of the place, 
by the and retiring to Dauphiny, He was now deſerted by all hj 
Scots, allies, except the Scots, who ſtill ſerved in his army, and 
their king, after his return to his own dominions, hal 
always lived iu good correſpondence with the Eng/:/þ. But 
though Charles had many motives to induce him to this in- 
glorious retreat, he was diverted from it by his queen, May 
of Anjou, and his faithful miſtreſs, the famous Agnes dt 
Sorrel, who perſuaded him ro cover Berry, and Touraine, if 
Orleans was taken, and to fight for his remaining tertito- 
ries, inch by inch. Charles took this advice, but wiſely re- 
ſolved to revive his intereſt among the Scots, by propoſing 
a match between his ſon the dauphin, and the elde 
daughter of James, which was accordingly concluded; but 
all the fortune the lady had, conſiſted of ſix thouſand auxi- 
liary Scots, ſent to Charles by James, after the truce between 
Scotland and England was exputd. * 
There is at this time, a darkneſs in hiſtory of the ſiege 
of Orleans, that neither authors nor public records have 
cleared up. The duke of Burgund appeared more devoted 
than ever to the Engliſb cauſe when the ſiege of Orleans was 
undertaken ; but he revolted all of a ſudden, and withdrew 
his troops from the Engliſh army. The moſt probable 
reaſon that can be given for this fact is, that when the liege 
of Orleans was formed, he expected that that city, and all 
the large eftate belonging to the duke of Orleans would be 
ſequeſtered into his hands, while that duke remained 1 
captive in England; but when he made that demand, the 
regent duke's anſwer was that, the Engliſh were not to 
beat the buſhes while others were to catch the birds.” Add 
to this, that the diſſentions in the Engliſh council difablel 
the duke of Bedford from fulfilliug bis pecuniary engage- 
ments with the duke of Burgundy; and he was obliged to 
write over to England for a new reintorcement, and to deliie 
that the young king ſhould be ſent cyer to _ y 
| of WII" 
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"Notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion of the Burgundlians from Hiſtory of 
the ſiege, hiſtorians ſay, that Orleans muit, in all appearance, the maid 
have fallen into the hands of the Englib, had not the of Orleans, 


famous maid of Orleans appeared; but through what 
ency, whether divine or human, has been doubted. by the 
2 hiſtorians, though we are in no difficulty of ſaying, 
that the whole of her appearance and conduct was the con- 
triyance of Charles and his courtiers, affiſted by her amazing. 
courage, ſagacity, and ſtrength of body, She was the 
daughter of a French peaſant 1n the village of Dompre, on 
the frontries of Lorrain, and being robuſt and active in her 
perſon, ſhe had, when about ſeventeen years of age, hired 
herſelf out to the ſtablekeepers, in quality of oftler or poſt- 
boy, by wearing a male-dreſs, and thereby ſhe became ac- 
quainted with the roads in that part of the kingdom. 

We are in the dark with regard to the perſons who in- 
ſtructed her in the part ſhe was to act. It, is certain, that 
ſhe preſented herſelf before Badricourt, the governor of 
Vauculours for Charles, and that ſhe pretended to have a 
divine commiſſion for raiſing the ſiege of Orleans. It is 
robable, that Bradricourt was himſelf her inſtructor; but 
he pretended ignorance and ſurprize. After ſeveral trials 
of her virtue, reſolution, and fortitude, he gave her a ſuit 
of armour, equipped her in men's cloaths, a horſe and fur- 
niture, and ſent her under an eſcort of twenty knights to 
Chinon, where Charles then reſided. | 

Though the journey between Yauculoyrs and Chinon, was 


thought to be impracticable, becauſe the Engliſß were in 


poſſeſſion of the roads, yet Joan knew the country ſo well, 
that ſhe eluded all their vigilance, and arrived at Charles's 
court. As ſhe had for two months reſided with Badricourt, we 
need not wonder that ſhe eaſily diſtinguiſhed Charles in the 


midſt of his courtiers. She accoſted him, and acquainted 


him with her divine miſſion. He affected doubt, aſtoniſh- 
ment and diffidence.. He referred her to his miniſters and 
divines, who examined her, and gave teſtimony in her 
favour. She pretended to reveal to Charles (which ſhe 
might eaſily do) a fact that was known to none bur him- 
ſelf; and he then appeared to be convinced of her mira- 
culous authority. She choſe a particular ſword that lay in 
the church of St. Catharine, who, as ſhe ſaid, had commu- 
nicated to her her miſſion; and ſhe made ſo good an ap- 
pearance in her new character, that Charles reſolved ſhe 
ſhould head a convoy of proviſions deſtined for the garriſon 
2 Orleans, which if not ſupplied, muſt ſoon ſurrender thro' 
amine, | 


She choſe her own ſtandard, and went to Blois, where who raiſes 
the troops ſhe was to head rendezvouſed: She wrote an the ſiege 
enthuſiaſtic letter to the Engliſb king, regent and generals, ofQr/eany. 


commanding them to break up the ſiege of Orleans, and 
to evacuate France. Before ſhe began her march, ſhe c:eared 
Vox. XI, © : the 
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the camp of lewd women, and all her diſpoſitions were fo 
maſterly, that Charles, by the advice of Gaucour, govern 
of Orleans, who was then at court, and his other generals, 
ordered twelve thouſand men to attend her. They were not 
deccived in the opinion they had of her abilities. Her meaſure 


were ſo juft, and her conduct fo reſolute, that the Engl 


Deſpon- 
dency of 
the Ex- 


zl, 


and ſvc- 


abandoned one of the towers they had built above Orleans, 
and ſhe taking poſſeſſion of it, carried the convoy ſafe into 
that city; but was favoured by a ſally, which the count of 
Dunais, who commanded the garriſon in Gazcour's abſence, 
made on the oppofite ſide of the town. This ſucceſs wi 
not ſo extraordinary as the grandeur and intrepidity of her 
deportment. She held her ſtandard in one hand, and 
wielded her ſword with the other; ſhe harangued the ſoldiers 
in a ſtrain of enthuſiaſm that made them all heroes; and 
ſhe was received into Orleans as a divinity. Next day, ſhe 
and the count of Dunois made a * ſally, by which 
another convoy entered the city, and the Engliſb themſelves 
were as much diſpirited as the French were elevated, with 
the thoughts of her being indued with ſupernatural power. 
Even the brave lord Talbot was affected with this belief, 
and remained inactive, while Joan de Arc, (for fo ſhe was 
called) in perſon, ſtormed the chief tower of the Englib, 
and put all that were in it to the ſword. This ſucceſs em- 
boldened Charles's generals to take meaſures for driving the 
Engliſh entirely from before Orleans; and the growing re- 
putation of Joan brought thouſands to her ſtandard. 
Without deſcending to farther particulars, after harraſ- 
ſing the enemy, and ſtorming their forts, ſhe attacked and 
carried the Tourelle, the ſtrongeſt 1 N the Engliſh had, and 
garriſoned by all their army. his operation was the 
more glorious for Joan, as it was undertaken againſt the 


advice of all the French generals, even the count of Duns 


himſelf. Though. wounded in the attack, ſhe diſcovered 
no ſymptoms of faintneſs or concern ; but after razing the 
Tourelle, and all its works, to the ground, ſhe returned 
to Orleans; and next day, the Engliſb generals, who were 
thoroughly perſuaded of her ſupernatural powers, raiſed 
the * of Orleans, to the equal joy and amazement of the 

rench. | 

Nothing can give us a higher opinion of Jaan, than a 


_ of the letter, ſtill extant, from the duke of Bedford to his nephew 
ench. 


king Henry; by which it appears that he actually believed 
her to be an enchantreſs, and aſſiſted by the devil. She 
now became a great general as well as heroine. She very 
judiciouſly ſtopt the purſuit of the Engliſh, to which the 


other French generals were inclined ; and after her wounds 


had been dreſſed, ſhe provided every thing for the future 


defence of Orleans, and marching to Charles at Chinon, ſhe 


told him ſhe was come to conduct him to Rheims for his 
| I b coronaton. 
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| eoronation. Her word was received as a law; and though 


her perſon was almoſt adored by the king and his court, ſhe 
refuſed acting in any other capacity than that of a volunteer 
under the duke of Alengon, who had lately been diſcharged 
from his captivity in England, and was ſent to beſiege 

argean, Where the ear] of Suffolk had ſhut himſelf up. 


his place held out but ten days. Joan was the firſt who - 


marched up to the breach, and tho' wounded with a ſtone, 


ſhe entered it ſword in hand. Five hundred of the Englih 
| were killed on this occaſion, and the earl of Suffolk was 


taken priſoner by one Renaud. Before he ſurrendered him- 

ſelf, he aſked his captor whether he was a gentleman, and 
being anſwered in the affirmitive, ©** Are you a knight, (re- 
joined the earl;) the other anſwering that he was not, 
„Then kneel down (ſaid the earl) that I may dub you one, 
for I can ſurrender to none of leſs quality ;” which was 
accordingly done. 
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The conſtable of France had all this while abſented him- The con- 
ſelf from his maſter's court; but on this happy turn of his ſtable re- 
affairs he attended him with a gallant train of noblemen, turns 10 
and twelve hundred ſoldiers ; and promiſed Joan, who was his duty. 


for having him arreſted as a traitor, that he would merit his 
pardon by his future conduct. The French then took MHeun 
and Baugenci, in ſight of the Engliſh army under the lords 

7 a 700% the ſoldiers declaring 
that they thought it madneſs to fight againſt the devil. 
They retired to Jenville, and though reinforced with ſix 
thouſand men ſent them by the duke of Bedford, they 
were defeated almoſt without reſiſtance at Patay, where the 
lords Talbot, and Scales, were taken priſoners; two thouſand 
Engliſh were killed, and Sir John Faſtolf, who had all along 
behaved ſo gallantly, was ſeized to ſuch a degree, with the 
epidemical panic of his countrymen, that he fled out of the 
feld in the beginning of the action. The conſequence of 
the Engliſh defeat at Patay was, that the French took the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Fenville, where the Engliſh had all their 


magazines. 


The affairs of Charles were now in ſo proſperous 2 con- Charles 
dition, that he took the field in perſon, and was preparing crowred 
for other warlike operations; but was perfuaded by the at Rheims. 


maid to ſet out for his coronation at Rheims. This, to 
all appearance, was a deſperate reſolution, as the country 
through which he was to march was in the hands of the 
Engliſh; but though the troops of Charles were ready to 
mutiny, ſhe ſoon quelled them by taking Troyes, and 
ſecuring their march to Rheims, during which the town of 
Chalons ſurrendered to Charles. His coronation was as 


ſplendid as his ſituation could admit of; but it was with - 


difficulty he prevailed upon Joan (who ſaid that her com- 
miſſion was at an end) to continue in his ſervice. ' Though 
the courtiers and counſellors of Charles had oppoſed: the 
* 5 2 O 2 advics 
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advice ſhe gave to the king of marching to Rheims, it ſoon 


appeared to be dictated by ſound policy; and indeed our 


aſtoniſhment at her ſucceſs can be only abated by the ftrony 
affection which the French in general now had for their 
native ſovereign. Their loyalty, if poſſible, was augment. 
ed by his coronation, and he no ſooner ſummoned a place 
to ſurrender than it opened its gates. | 

The duke of Bedford was then at Paris, where he had 
entered into new engagements with the duke of Burgunch, 
and received a ſtrong reinforcement of troops from England, 
After leaving a ſufficient garriſon in that capital, he took 
the field with twelve thouſand men; but durſt not remove 
too far from the neighbourhood of Paris. He choſe a ſtrong 
camp between Melun and Montereau, and the army of 
Charles, which was vaſtly ſuperior to his in numbers, 
having faced him for ſome days, but without attackin 
him, the regent conſidered it as a kind of victory, an 
after challenging Charles to a battle, he drew off towards 
Paris, while the other proceeded to ſecure the conqueſts the 
Engliſh had made upon the Loire. Charles was ſucceſsful in 
this beyond his expectation, and he beſieged Senlis, which 
was defended by an Engliſb and Burgundian garriſon, but it 
was driven out by the inhabitants, who fiivendered the 
place to Charles. | | | 

In the mean while, the conſtable, to make good his 
promiſe to Joan, had marched towards Eureux, and took 
caſtle Galliard, and delivered the brave Brabaſon, who, ever 


ſince he had been taken at Melun, had, to the diſgrace of 


the Engliſh, remained ſhut up in an iron cage. The con- 
ſable, after this, reduced Aumale, and made ſuch a progreſs 
in Normandy, that the duke of Bedford having committed 
the charge of Paris to Ratclif, one of his general officers, 
marched againſt him. Charles then advanced towards 
Paris, and took poſſeſſion of Sf. Dennis, ſtill accom- 


panied by his faithſul Joan, who was wounded in ſtorming 


one of the bulwarks of Paris; but Charles was obliged to 
deſiſt from the attack, and to retire towards the Loire. The 
duke of Bedford hurried back to Paris, and retook St. Den- 


nis; but it was viſible that he was not ſeconded by the duke 
of Burgundy with the ſame ſpirit as formerly; for which ma- 


The duke 
of Bur- 
gundy 

I egent, 


ny reaſons are affigned that are foreign to this part of out 
hiſtory ; and heeven agreed to make a truce with Charles for 
Picardy and the countries upon the Sezne; after which he 
marched to Paris with four thouſand men, The regent 
duke was embarraſſed by his viſit, and his party offered him 
the regency ; which he, no doubt, would have accepted of, 
had he not been apprehenſive that the regent duke would 
have made a ſeparate peace with Charles. 

The duke of Bedford knew of this offer, and he perſuaded 
the duke of Burgundy to accept of it till the following Zafter 
but, at the ſame time, he brought the other to renew bis 
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mexgements with England. In the year 1430, the duke of 
Bedford, who had, by this time, reſumed the regency, and 
recovered ſome places from the French, reſigned all that the 
Engliſh had in Poitou to the duke of Bretagne, to obtain his 
friendſhip. At the ſame time, he gained over the duke of 
davoy and the prince of Orange; and a confederacy was 
formed for diſpoſſeſſing Charles of Dauphiny ;. but is was de- 
feated by the vigilance and activity of Gaucour, and the 
rince's dominions were ſeized by Charles. 

No man but ſo accompliſhed a general and ſtateſman as 
the duke of Bedford was, could have maintained the footing 
of the Engliſh in France, at this time, againſt the diſcontent 
of the Burgundy intereſt and the univerſal diſpoſition of the 
French towards their king. He had refigned Champagne and 
Brie to the duke of Burgundy, who was to have a penſion of 
twelve thouſand marks beſides. He kept 1 the ſpirit of his 
party, by aſſuring them that young king Henry was coming 
to be crowned at Paris, and was to bring with him a ſtrong 
army. Henry accordingly landed at Calais, and went to 
Roven; while the duke of Bedford diſcovered, and puniſhed, 
a conſpiracy that had been formed for delivering up Paris to 
Charles ; who, however, made himſelf maſter of Sens and 


Melun. 


Burgundy, and defende 
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The ſiege of e was then formed by the duke of The maid 
by the gallant Joan d' Arc, who con- of Orleans 


tinued to ſignalize herſelf by her courage and conduct; but taken pri- 


following the advantages ſhe had gained in a ſally too far, ſoner. 


ſhe was taken priſoner by a Burgundian gentleman, one Li- 


| onel de Vendoſme. Her captivity is ſaid to have been owing 


to the meanneſs of the French officers, who were jealous of 

the glory and reputation ſhe had. acquired. | 
Luxembourg, the conſtable of Burgundy, claimed Joan for 

his priſoner, and ſhut her up in a tower. The death of the 


duke of Brabant, which now happened, obliged the duke of 


Burgundy to leave the ſiege of Compeigne, and to carry off 
with him part of his army; ſo that the count of Yendoſme, 
Charles's general, found means to raiſe the ſiege with confi- 
derable loſs to the Zur gundians and Engliſh 


On the ſeventeenth of December, young king Henry was Henry 
crowned at Paris; but his French friends were diſguſted when crowned 
the cardinal of England, inſtead of the archbiſhop of Paris, at Paris. 


placed the crown on his head. The duke of Burgundy had 
now returned to Paris, and found the French, in general, 
more dicontented than ever with the Engliſh. The biſhops 
of Beauvais and Narbonne were the only two French peers 
who had aſſiſted at the coronation ; and, notwithſtanding 
the regent duke's prudence, the inſulting manners of the 
Engliſh, who attended Henry, towards his French ſubjects, 
rendered it difficult for him to preſerve appearances be- 
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3 r who was now created count de Ligni, fold 


Joan to the duke of Bedford for nine hundred pounds and an 
annuity of twenty-five pounds. She had been in daily ex. 
pectation of being ranſomed ; but ſhe no ſooner heard of 
this bargain, than ſhe gave herſelf over for loſt, and attempt. 
ed to make her eſcape by jumping from the top of the tower 
where ſhe was confined ; but ſhe was retaken, and carried 
to Rouen, where the was put in irons. The univerſity of 
Paris, at the regent duke's inſtigation, formally accuſed her 
of witchcraft ; and ſhe was brought to her trial before the 
biſhop of Beawars, who was her enemy, even to enthuſiaſm, 
Her proceſs laſted for four months and an half; but her ad- 
verſaries, with all their ingenious malice, could not fix the 
ſmalleſt reproach upon her life or morals. She anſwered the 
anne queſtions put to her with great juſt ice and addreſs, 
and muſt have been acquitted, had not the Angliſb governs 
ment thought it neceſſary ſhe ſhould be condemned, in or- 
der to deſtroy, in the minds of the people, the opinion they 
had of her divinity. The biſhop, hot as he was, could not 
condemn her without being indemnified by the Exgliſb if his 
CORES was queitioned by the pope or the conſiſtory at 

| ome. | | „ 
Tae maid This being ſettled, ſhe was preſſed to change her male for 
tried. con- a female dreſs ; which ſhe refuſed to do, becauſe enjoined 
demned otherwiſe by St. Catharine. She was aſked by the biſhop, 
and b.rot, Whether ſhe would ſubmit to the judgment which the church 
| had pronounced in her caſe. She agreed; and, becaule ſhe 
refuſed to recant the divine revelations which ſhe pretended 
to have received, ſhe was condemned. Her ſentence was 
mitigated from death to perpetual. impriſonment, and her 
ſubſiſting upon bread and water. This ſentence was too 


mild in the eyes of the Engliſßh; ſhe behaved with a be- 


coming ręſignation to the ſentence of the church; and had 
even quitted her male attire, which was one condition of 


her ſentence being mitigated ; but ſhe was afterwards fran- 


tic enough to dreſs herielf in a ſuit of man's cloaths which 


the Engliſh had left in her room purpoſely to tempt her. This 


freſh offence being proved, the court met again, and de- 
clared, that, as ſhe had been convicted of blaſphemy, ido- 
Jatry, ſorcery, witchcraft, hereſy, wearing man's apparel, 
and carrying arms, ſhe was a relapſed heretic, and adjudged 
to the flames; which ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to in the old 
market-place at Rouen, after a moſt devout preparation for 
death. Charles, afterwards, upon ſolemn enquiry, repealed 


her condemnation, and, in gratitude to her memory, en- 


nobled her parents and family. 5 
An at Henry having held a bed of juſtice, returned to Rouen, 


tempt on where he was thought to be more ſafe than at Paris; but 


Rouen de- the caſtle of Rouen itſelf was ſurprized by a French gentle- 
feated. man, one Ricarville, with fix ſcore ſoldiers, who * to 
97 ; ave 
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ye been ſupported next day by marſhal Bouſac; whoſe 
— before they reached the place, quarrelled about the 
plunder and deſerted him. The caſtle, upon this, was in- 
veſted and taken by the Engliſb, who ſtruck off the heads of 
fifty of the French ſoldiers, 

Chartres was, at this time, in the hands of the Burgundi- 
ant, and was ſurprized by the count of Dunois, who had, 
for that E bribed two of the inhabitants who were 
priſoners. To com enſate for this loſs, the Engliſh, in like 
manner, ſurprized Montargis; and the earl of Arundel cut in 
pieces a body of the French under Xatntrailles, who was 
taken priſoner on the borders of Normandy. He was offered 
to be . gg for the lord Talbot, but the bargain was not 
concluded. The Engliſb, however, upon the whole, at this 
time, ſuffered more than the French. They were defeated 
by Ambroſe de Lore before St. Celerine; and the duke of Bed- 
Id was, by the count of Dunois, who threatened to attack 


| Ai 7 to raiſe the ſiege of Lagni with conſiderable 
e 


Joſs. ore ſurprized the merchants at the Michaelmaſs 
fair which was held near Caen, plundered their effects, and 
carried off eight hundred of the moſt wealthy among them, 
priſoners, for the ſake of their ranſom. 

The duke of Bedford was forced to behold all theſe cala- 
mities without being able either to prevent or remedy them. 
All that he could do was to preſerve Normandy and Paris for 
his nephew, and to prevent a truce from taking place, 
which was negotiating between Charles and the duke of 
Burgundy, by the pope's legate. The death of his dutcheſs, 
who was ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy, and his marryin 
ſoon after a young lady, daughter to the count of St. Paul 
cooled the perſonal friendſhip which had hitherto ſubſiſted 


between thoſe two dukes. 


The French had endeavoured to retake Montargis, but were Trimouille 
prevented by the negligence, as was alleged, of Trimouille, ſeized and 
who continued to be firſt miniſter to Charles, That prince impriſon- 
was ſo cautious and reſerved, that it was difficult to know ed by the 
his ſentiments; but there is ſome reaſon for thinking that conſtable, 


he was beginning to be apprehenſive of Trimouilles too 


great power, when the conftable and the count of Maine 


entering his palace at Chinon with a ſmall party, ſeized the 
miniſter's perſon in a room next to that of the king, and 
carried him off priſoner. Charles affected to be violently 
enraged at this inſult upon his authority ; but the queen, 
who was in the conſpiracy, ſoon appeaſed him, and he not 
only accepted off Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, brother 
to the queen, as his firſt miniter, but approved, in an aſſem- 
bly at Tours, of all that had been done with regard to Tri- 
mouille, This revolution in the council of Charles, was of 
infinite ſervice to his affairs. It gave a conſiſtency to his 
councils, united the princes of his blood, and once more 


brought over the duke of Bretagne to his intereſt, his 
| O4 brother 
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brother the conſtable's chief enemy being now remoye] 
from court, and himfelf re-admitted into the king: 
favour. . 3 | ; 

All the Eng9//þ part of France, about the beginning of the 
year 1433, was afflicted by a famine, and lord Talbot being 
now exchanged for Xaintrailles, reſumed his command in 
the Engliſb army, but it had been ſeized with a peſtilence, 
which carried off the count of St. Paul, one of their ablef 
generals. His death was irreparable to the Engliſh, wha 
were daily loſing footing in Picardy, where the French took 
the important town of Pont de Remi on the Soane, and made 
a terrible irruption into Burgundy, while de la Hire took the 
town of Somme, and laid the Cambriſis under contribution. 
Conduct The duke of Orleans remained ſtill a priſoner in England, 

of thecap- where he was of infinite fervice to Charles, He gave in a 

tive duke paper of propoſals for a general congreſs, where a nego- 

of Orls- tiation for peace between the two crowns was to be opened, 
ans. and the cardinal of Winchęſter's faction, which was very 
powerful in England, ſeconded his overtures. The duke of 
Bedfard, thougn he ſoteſaw that they had been made with 
the inſidious purpoſe of diverting the attention of the Engl 
from the proſecution -of the war, was obliged to give way 
to the motion ; but the councils of England being now 
divided, he remained ſo unſupported in France, that he 
was unable to prevent a general rebellion from breaking 
out in the Upper Normandy, which threatened the loſs of 
that province to his nephew. Charles, however, was unable 
at this time, to ſupport the inſurgents, and they were 
quelled by the earl of Arundel, and lord Willoughby, with 
the loſs of a thouſand of their number, the reſt being ſuf · 
fered, upon promiſe of amendment, to depart quietly home, 
Other revellions broke out at the ſame time, and were with 
equal difficulty ſuppreſſed ; but the marſhal de Rieux, one 
of Charles's generals, ſecured Dzzppe and Harfleur, while de 
Breſſay, another of his officers, ſurprized Rue. This place 
was of ſo much importance, that the duke of Bedford 
ſent orders to the earl of Arundel, who was eſteemed the 
moſt fortunate of all the Engliſb generals in France, to 
hazard every thing for its recovery, The earl on his march 
attacked Gerberoy, a place of but little ſtrength, but defended 
by de la Hire, one of the moſt active of the French generals 

Succeſs of who defeated and killed the earl. His loſs was ſupplied 


lord Tal. by the brave lord Talbot; but the duke of Bedford was 


bat in obliged all this year to reſide in England, where parties ran 

France. very high. Talbot threw pimſelß into Paris, and took 

oigni, which he razed to the ground, after hanging up 

the French garriſon. After this, he reduced- Beaumont, and 

a great number of other places, but proceeded againſt the 

natives with a ſeverity that was equally unwarantable and 
impolitic. * | 


e 
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The duke of Bourbon, about this time died a priſoner in 
England, but was ſucceeded by his ſon, the count of 
Clermont, who had performed many great ſervices te Charles, 
whoſe intereſt now gained ſuch footing in France, that the 
duke of Bedford, in the beginning of the year 1434, went 
over to Paris. He found that the lord Talbot had been ſuc- 
ceſsful beyond expectation; but that the affairs of the 
Engliſh in all other reſpects were next to deſperate. 
The duke of Burgundy had ſecretly refolved to make his 
peace with Charles. He complained that the duke of Bed- 
rd had treated him diſreſpectfully in the affair of his mar- 
riage; that his attachment to the Engliſod endangered hia 
Jokng the Low Countries, and that the diviſions in the En- 
gliþ council afforded him no proſpect of relief or ſupport. 
Ie entered into a correſpondence with the conſtable ; and 
a meeting being propoſed between him and the regent duke 
at St. Omer, both of them repaired thither, but left it on a 
ridiculous diſpute about the ceremonial, without ſeeing 
another, | 


were ſettled, by the agency of the conſtable, and the duke with 


dutcheſſes of Burgundy and Bourbon were highly inſtrumental - 
in this reconciliation, and the conferences for peace were 
transferred from Calais to Arras, under the auſpices of the 
general council, then ſitting at Bal. Thoſe negotiations 
were carried on with great pomp, but no efficacy. The duke 
of Burgunay had not yet avowedly broken with the Engh/b; 
and he was nominaved to be their firſt commiſſioner at the 
treaty. | | 
The terms of the French commiffioners were That the 
Engliſb ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of as much of Guienne, 
as they already held, with the dutchy of Normandy ; but 
upon condition of their holding them as fiefs of the crown 
of France, and Henry renouncing all pretenſions to the 
faid crown.” The French were ſecretly encouraged by the 
duke of Orleans, (whom the Engliſh thought to be in their 
intereſt) not to depart from thoſe terms. The Engliſh on 
the other hand demanded, ** That Charles ſhould be left in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of all he already had on beth fides of 
the Loire, on condition that the Engliſh ſhould retain the 
like poſſeſſion of all they held in France; but that, to pre- 
vent any future differences, the places of the one power, 
which lay in the heart of the other's poſſeſſion, ſhould be 
exchanged far the like places to be given up by the other 
Power, or for ſome other equivalent. They likewiſe offer- 
ed, that their king ſhould marry a daughter of Charles; * 
| that 


Conferences were all this while going on at Calais, in con- The duke 
ſequence of the duke of Orleans's propoſal, by which the of Bur- 
French and Burgundian parties had an opportunity of knows guney con- 
ing one another's ſentiments. It was not long before the cludes a 
preliminaries between Charles and the duke of Burgundy treaty 


of Bourbon; and an armiſtice was agreed upon. The ſiſter Ghar. 
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that the duke of Orleans ſhould be ſet at liberty for a mo. 
derate ranſom.” | | % # t | 
His terms, Thoſe two papers were ſo incompatible, that an end yy 
put to the conferences, and the duke of Burgundy immegj. 
ately concluded a definitive treaty -with Charles, The terms 
were, that the latter ſhould give the duke all the ſatisfaRin 
that was in his power, with regard to his father's murder: 
that he ſhould pay him fifty thouſand crowns for the jewel 
which were taken from his father at the time of his death: 
and that the following eſtates ſhould be delivered up to hin 
and his heirs, whether male or female; Maſcon, in Xain. 
toigne; the city of Auxerres, with the juriſdiction of Bam 
on the Seine; the city of Caſtel, with the lay patronage gf 
the church and abbey of Leuzeule; pretended to, but neye 
poſſeſſed, by the dukes of Burgundy before; the cities of 
Aontidier, Perrone, St. Quintin, Corby, Amiens, and Abbevill 
the county of Pontian and Poictou, with the out- bounds of 
Champaign. Charles was to aſſiſt the duke of Burgundy, if a. 
tacked by the king of England; and to be bound to make ng 
peace with England in which the duke was not included, I 
he failed in his agreement with the duke, his ſubjects war 
to be diſcharged from all their allegiance to him, and to 
aſſiſt the duke againſt him; that the count of Carolois, the 
. duke's ſon, ſhould marry the King's daughter, with an hun- 

dred and twenty thouſand crowns for her portion, 
Death of While this negotiation was on foot, two great perſonages 
the queen died; the one was the regent duke of Bedford; and the other, 
dowager /abella, queen-dowager of France, who ended her life in 
of France. contempt and poverty; being, according to the Fr2nch his 
ſtorians, upbraided to her face with infidelity to her huſ- 
band's bed. Her death was of vaſt ſervice to Charles, becauſe 
her party, who were very numerous, joined him. The count 
of Dunois had ſurprized St. Dennis, which the Engl were 
reſolved, at all events, to retake. They accordingly be- 
ſieged it, and thereby ſuffered Meulan to fall into the hands 
of the French. The count of Dunois made ſome attempts to 
relieve it ; but being unable to force the Engliſh entrench- 
ments, it was ſurrendered, after being laid in a heap of ruins 

by the ſiege. : | | 
Tue lord Willoughby was then the Engliſh governor of Pu- 
toiſe, but the Pariſians had begged him of the Engliſh govern- 
ment to command in their city. Leaving Pontoiſe, he had 
left Sir John Ripley, a weak, raſh man, to command in his 
abſence. The marſhal de L'Iſie Adam was then in the pay of 
Charles, and joined with the count of Dunois in a ſcheme 
for retaking Pontoiſe; which they effected through the 
imprudence of the governor, and a correſpondence they had 
in the place. The duke of Burgundy endeavoured to apo- 
logize, at the court of London, for the ſeparate treaty he had 
made; but the excuſe was ſo ill received, that Charles im- 
mediately entertained hopes of his actually declaring agaiok 0 
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ayowed enemy. 


E a b i 

nedi. an to act hoſtily againſt the Engliſb, by putting Vincennes ſucceſſes 
a 100 Corbeil into the hands of Charles; which encouraged a of Charles, 
Gin number of other places in Normandy to revolt from the 

der; Lag, and Charles now prepared to execute his capital 

W 

be. conciled with the duke of Burgundy ; and, to; carry his fa- 

hin WMWourite ſcheme into execution, he amuſed Henry's miniſters 

Vain. WE with the project of a marriage between their maſter and his 


eldeſt daughter. In the mean while, the conſtable of France, 


am 
e a by order of Charles, made a general muſter of his army at 
ever a place, near Paris; and, though they did not amount to 


$ of above eight or ten thouſand men, it was reſolved to attempt 


ville; to take it. The lord Zlloughby's garriſon did not conſiſt of 
above fifteen hundred. The citizens began now to be ſtrait- 
ats ened for proviſions, the navigation of the Seine being in the 


no hands of the French; and the Burgundians had, in imitation 
rot their maſter, left the Engliſb intereſt, The biſhop of 
Bauuvais, and the other prelates, who ſtill adhered to Eng- 
lard, made them take repeated oaths. of fidelity to Henry; 
but all was to no purpoſe, for now the Burgundians wanted 
un- only a pardon for their paſt tranſgreſſions, which the conſta- 
ble produced ready ſigned and ſealed by Charles and the duke 
of Burgundy ; upon which it was reſolved to loſe no time in 


ey 

9 admitting his troops into the city. The marſhal de Z* fie wh 

in Adam was the firſt who ſcaled the wall in the night-time ; gains F- 
Nis and, by breaking open a poſtern-gate, gave adniſhon to the 716. 
uſe conſtable and the count of Dunois with their troops. 

iſe The lord Willoughby did not know of this revolution till 

nt the morning ; when, ſeeing that the inhabitants were una- 

Ie nimouſly for Charles, and had thrown: away the Engliſh 

es - badges, he retired with his ſoldiers into the baſtile. he 

ds conſtable offered them terms, and- that they ſhould have li- 

to berty to retire to Rouen with their arms and baggage; which 


being accepted of, Paris once more came under the domi- 
nion of its lawful maſter. It is but doing juſtice to the con- 
ſtable, to acknowledge, that, in the whole of this import- 
ant tranſaction, he behaved with great addreſs and good 
faith. He even hazarded his life in protecting the Burgun-. 


care, the rate of proviſions were, in twenty-four hours 


fore his admiſſion into the city, 


Engliſh 


the Engliſh 3 eſpecially as the duke of Glouce/ier was his 


aan party from being plundered by his ſoldiers ; and, by his 


time, reduced to one half of the price they had ſold for be- 
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In the beginning of the year 1436, the duke of Burgundy Farther 


purpoſe ; that of recovering Paris. He was thoroughly re- 


be. of 


ho re- 


The duke of Burgundy had now thrown off all reſtraint The ſiege 
towards the Engliſh, and had actually beſieged Calais with of Calais 
fifty thouſand men; but he was, by the duke of Gloucgſter, by the 
with no more than fifteen thouſand men, obliged to raiſe the duke of 
lege with loſs, his troops being aw and undiſciplined. The Burgun- 
duke of Yor#, who ſucceeded the duke of Bedford, as the 4. 
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Talbot re- Charles did not repair to Paris immediately after its reduc. 
tion, but remained on the other fide of the Loire, waiting for 
Harfleur. the princeſs of Scotland, who had been betrothed to his eldef 
fon. She accordingly arrived, with a ſplendid train of at- 
tendants, at Rochelle, in the beginning of June, and the ce. 


covers 


Perſonal 
walour of 
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Engliſh regent of France, was then covering Normandy 2 

the county of Caux; but this did not prevent the — 
making a vaſt progreſs, both in Normandy and Picardy; the 
particulars of which are fo various, that they cannot be de. 
ſcribed here, eſpecially as they conſift of little more than 


the names of the places they reduced. 


remony was performed, on the fourteenth, at Tours. 

A rebellion which broke out againſt the duke of Burzundy 
in the Lom Countries was of infinite ſervice to the Pe 
intereſt at France in this time, and the duke of York made 
a conſiderable progreſs in Normandy. The lord Talbot took 
Harfleur, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the count of 
Dunois to relieve it. He afterwards took Tancarville, and 
ſeveral other 5 raiſed the ſiege of Crotoy, and ſurprizel 
Pontoiſe itſelf, In November, Charles made a moſt magni- 
ficent entry into his capital, where he immediately re- eſta- 
bliſhed his parliament and courts of juſtice ; but he was 
ſoon driven out of it by a plague, and famine, which 
rendered that city a deſart, and filled the provinces of Fran 
with rapine and violence, 

All the cares of Charles, therefore, to eſtabliſh the 

lice and manufacture of his kingdom, were at preſent 
ineffectual. Being ſenſible of the diſadvantages his cha- 


rater lay under from his inactivity and amorous complec- 


tion, he had formed the fiege of Montereau, and took it, 


Who efta- 
bliſhes the 


after giving the moſt inconteſtible proofs of his perſonal 
valour, by being the firſt. who mounted the breach and en- 
tered the place. This raiſed his reputation among his ſub- 
Jes, and an incident which happened ſoon after gave him 
an opportunity of ſhining in his political capacity. The 
council of Baſil was then fitting, and having quarrelled with 
pope Eugene IV. who had ordered it to be diſſolved, they 
ad ſent their decrees to Charles, to be by him reviſed and 
confirmed. Though their conduct had not been very te- 
2 or prudent, yet their decrees contained ſo excellent 2 
ſtem of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and ſubordination, that 
Sharles called an aſſembly of his ſtates at Bourges to examine 
them. They met with the approbation of the members, 
and they were formed into that famous law afterwards ſo 


Pragmatic well known by the name of the Pragmatic Sanction, and was 


Sancti on. 


the foundation of the liberties of the Gallican church. It 


. eſtabliſhed the elections made by the clergy with the appro- 


bation of the king; it aboliſhed annates, reſervations, an 


reverſions, loads with which the popes had burdened the 


French clergy, and freed them from many other papal op- 
preſſions. Charles, however, had not the courage to * 


» 
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ant 1 | ng 
oot of the pontifical uſurpations (though he curtailed 
* of them) for he ſtill allowed the pop: a pre-eminence 
+ ia the Chriſtian church, by admitting a final appeal to be 
"a made to him in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; and this overſight, in a 
Y reat meaſure: afterwards defeated the intention of the 
4 ragmatic Sanction. Charles, notwithſtanding the deference 
65 de paid to the council; refuſed to withdraw his obedience 
0 ; fom the pontiff, whom they had excommunicated. 
; The duke of Orleans, though ſtil a priſoner in England, Freſh 2. 
bad acquired a vaſt influence in France, by his wiſdom and gotiations 
* experience in buſineſs; and Charles had many reaſons to for peace. 
ind wiſh to have him about his perſon. His ſon, the dauphin, 
ih had for ſome time ſhewn evident marks of diſcontent, and 
T had affociated himſelf with ſuch of his father's nobilicy 
ok 23 thought themſelves not ſufficiently rewarded ; among 
of whom were the dukes of Bourbon, and Alengon, with the 
nd counts of Dunois, and Vendaſme. Charles was not ignorant 
red of their intrigues, and applied himſelf to the cardinal biſhop 
1 of England, whoſe riches gave him a vaſt ſway at Henry's 
* council board, with ſo much addreſs that a reſolution was 
10 taken to ſet the duke of Orleans at liberty; but the execu- 
ch tion of it was poſtponed becauſe the duke of Glouceſter, 
i; oppoſed it. 


he war was all this while going on briſkly againſt the 
Engliſh, whoſe generals, particu uy lord Talbot, performed 
wonders, and they defeated a double deſign that was at- 
tempted by the duke of Burgundy, of laying Calais, under 
water, and of taking Guiſnes. The dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
who was deſcended from the duke of Lancaſter, was then 
negotiating a peace, and had prevailed with Henry to no- 
minate commiſſioners for treating both with the duke of 
Burgundy and the court of France. The cardinal arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, with the counts of Vendoſine and Dunois, 
conducted the negotiation on the part of Charles, as did the 
cardinal biſhop for Henry; and the duke of Orleans, by de- 
politing a ſum of money, by way of ſurety, had liberty to 
aſſiſt at the conferences, which were held at Calais; as did 
the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and the duke of Bretagno. The 
terms propoſed by the two parties were ſo incompatible, 
that the negotiation came to nothing. 


wiſe attempted, his army ſeparated, nor could he re- aſſem- 
ble it for that ſeaſon ; ſo that the Engliſb generals obtained 
—_ advantages. This diſobedience of the army occaſion- 
ed Charles to reflect ſeriouſly upon the military conſtitution 
of his kingdom, and he found that, in fact, his troops were 
lubje& to no diſcipline, nor under any command but that 
of their immediate lords who brought them into the field. 


He obſerved, at the ſame time, that they, were attended 1 
av 
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During its continuence the conſtable of France had taken But the 
Meaux, after a noble reſiſtance made by the Engliſh gar- war con- 
riſon ; but being defeated before Avranches, which he like- tinues. 
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| a vaſt number of licentious women and uſeleſs mouth 
which encreaſed the diſtreſſes of his ſubjects, ſo that then 

was an evident neceſfity of reformation. He called togethy 

his conſtable, and ſuch of his miniſters as he could depen} 

on, and laid before them a plan of introducing into jj 

army a regular military diſcipline, and at the ſame time fy 

the punctual payment of the foldiers. | 

A confe- The diſcontented lords whom we have already names 
deracy conſidered this reformation as a blow aimed againſt them. 
againſt ſelves, becauſe it took from them the power of diftreſling 
Charles their fellow ſubjects. They had a formal meeting at Bl; 
where Trimouille, who had now regained his liberty, like. 

wiſe made his appearance, and it was reſolved they ſhoult 

aſſemble themſelves in arms, which they were not to lay 

down till Charles ſhould diſmiſs from his ſervice the con. 

| ſtable, and others of his miniſters. Charles was fully ap- 

prized, by the count de la Marche, the dauphin's governor, 
of their plan, and it is ſaid, that the conſtable himſelf ap. 
peared at their meeting; but they were ſo infatuated that 
they ſuffered him to eſcape to Charles, who cried out, when 

he ſaw him, now I have my conſtable, I fear no man.“ 
After ſome converſation, Charles ſeemed inclined to ſhut 
himſelf up in a fortreſs, but the conſtable put him in ming 
of the fate of Richard II. and perſuaded him to depend 
upon the affections of his ſubjects. Charles, then add 
with a noble ſpirit. As the dauphin, who was then no 
more than eighteen years of age, had put himſelf at the 
head of the malecontents, he ſent a herald to the duke of 
Alengon, requiring him to ſend him the dauphin ; but in the 
mean while he aſſembled a brave army at Poitiers, and 
marched briſkly towards the confederates. The count of 
Charolois, the duke of Burgundy's eldeſt fon, had lately mar- 
ried the daughter of Charles, though both parties were under 
age, and the dauphin depended upon that duke's affiftance, 
but he was deceived, and indeed the 'whole ſcheme of the 
confederacy ſeems to have proceeded from hot, diſtempered 
brains. Upon the king's approach, they could not aſſemble 
the face of an army. The dauphin was obliged to take 
refuge in the duke of Bourbon's eſtates. The count of 
Dunois threw himſelf at the feet of Charles, who pardoned 
him; and all the comfort the dauphin received from the 
duke of Burgundy, was, that he would intercẽde with the 
king his father for his pardon, if he and his friends would 
humble themſelves ſo as to deſerve it. A ſummons attend- 
ed the dauphin and the duke of Bourbon to repair to the 
king, which they reſolved to obey. They ſet out, attended 
by Tremouille, and two other lords, who being obnoxious 
to Charles, received orders on the road not to come to court. 
It was with difficulty that the duke of Bourbon prevailed 
with the dauphin to continue his journey without EXE 
„ : 6 ; Upon 


defeated. 
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Upon their arrival at court, which was then held at Conſet, 
the king received the duke coldly, but civilly, and when he. 
killed his hand he gave him a gentle admonition not to 
offend him again. He ordered the dauphin to retire to his 
apartment; but next day that young prince appeared before 
his father, and threatened to leave the court if his three 
lords, to whom he ſaid he had paſſed his word, were not 
aamitted to it. Charles coldly anſwered, that he might be 

one as ſoon as he pleaſed, and that, if the gate was too 
2 to ſuffer bim to paſs, he would widen it. The king's 
teadineſs diſappointed the dauphin, who thought properito - 
ſubmit ; but Charles removed from him all his domeſtics, 
excepting his confeffor and cook, and obliged the duke of 
Biurbon to reſign ſome of his ſtrong places into his hands. 

Charles was all this while inceſſantly labouring for the The duke 


on. deliverance of the duke of Orleans, the only great ſub- of Orleaxs 
aps ject he had, who, by his influence, was capable of counter- ranſomed. 
q ballancing the malecontents ; and he at laſt obtained his 
* liberty, upon giving ſecurity for the payment of twenty 
Mas thouſand marks, great part of which is {aig to have been 


ben defrayed by the duke of Burgundy; but the whole of this 
ranſom is, by French authors, ſaid to have amounted to 


wu three hundred thouſand crowns, His deliverance was of the 
4 greateſt importance to Charles, as he was now entirely re- 
1 conciled to the duke of Burgundy. The 1 about 
i this time, found themſelves ſo incommoded by Pontoiſe be- 
b ing again in the hands of the Engliſb, had advanced a ſum 
4 of money to enable Charles to raiſe an army for reducing it. 


bs The ſiege was accordingly formed, but the regent duke of 

q Vert, and the lord Talbot offering him battle, he declined it, 
and withdrew the ſiege, and the Engliſb made a triumphant 
entry into the place; but not being able to force Charles to 
a 7 the two generals returned to Roan, as Charles did 
to Foiſſt. | 


Charles, by declining to fight the Engli/h, ſuffered in his Poxtoi/e 


4 | reputation with his own ſubjects; and early in the year taken by 
2 1441, he reſolved to retrieve by re-aſſembling his army, and Charles. 
5 making a freſh attempt upon Pontoiſe. By the diſcipline 
f be had introduced, and by making ſome ſeaſonable examples 
1 of diſobedient officers, his troops were now in excellent 


order; but his regulars, amounting to no more than twelve 
thouſand, were too few for compleatly inveſting the place, 
which thereby was open to be- revictualled by the Engliſb 
generals. The dauphin, the conſtable, the princes. of the 
blood, and almoſt all the noblemen in France, ſerved on this 
occaſion under Charles, who reſolved upon a general aſſault, 
and dividing his army into three bodies, he gaye the com- 
mand of two to the dauphin and the marſhal. Lobeac, and 
putting himſelf at the head of the third, he began the ſtorm 
with prodigious intrepidity, by being the firſt to mount the 
wall in perſon, and by ſpreadipg deſtruction * 
Ought, 


A new 
cConfede- 
racy a- 


gainſt him 
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ay * fo that the place was carried before the dauphin 
and the marſhal made their attacks good. Charles gave 1, 

uarter to any he found in arms. Four hundred of the 
Engl ſurrendered themſelves, eight hundred were eut in 
pieces, and two hundred, who endeavoured to make their 
eſcape, were put to the ſword by 4a Hire, who was ſcouting 
the country with a flying army. During this ſiege, th; 
lord Talbot failed in an attempt he made upon St. De, 
while Evereux, and Beaumont, which had Engliſb garriſons, 
were taken by the French. 55 

Charles having thus re-eſtabliſhed his character in arm; 
was adored by his ſubjects, to whom the dauphin ſet a 
example of obedience z but Charles was ſoon plunged into 
freſh difficulties The arrival of the duke of Orleans 2 
court did not anſwer his expectation. That duke ha 
married the duke of Burgundy's neice, a daughter of the 


duke of Brabant, and the growing intimacy between the 


two families of Orleans and Burgundy created ſuſpicions in 
Charles that were far from being groundleſs. It ſoon ap. 
peared, that, in conjunction with the dukes of Bretagne and 
Alengon, they were forming ſchemes for checking the royal 
authority. Charles who had early intelligence of their 
deſigns, forbad the duke of Orleans to appear at his court, 
This ſeverity, to a prince who had deſerved ſo well of the 
crown, hurt Charles with the other princes of the blood, 
and it was given out by the duke of Orleans, that, excepting 
the dauphin, the conſtable, and the count of Maine, they 
were to be excluded from all places of truſt or power under 
Charles, A general meeting of their party was held x 


Nevers, where they drew up a ſtate of their grievance, 
one of which was, the averſion which Charles had diſcovers 


daes 


ed towards reſtoring the tranquility of France by conclud- 
ing a peace with England. The true cauſe, however, of 
their diſcontent, aroſe from the firmneſs with which Charlu 
was proceeding in reducing the lords of Poictou, and other 
countries, to obedience, which the confederate princes in- 
terpreted as an invaſion upon their rights, and a too great 
aggrandizement of the royal power. When the paper of 
their grievances was preſented, he anſwered them, one by 
one, with the greateſt preciſion, by the biſhop of Clermont, 
and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the duke of Orleans, that 
he broke off from the confederacy, and not only accepted 
of an invitation from Charles to return to his court, but 
endeavoured to make the duke of Burgundy, and the othet 
members of the confederacy, ſenſible that they had been 
impoſed upon in the opinion they had entertained of Chari 
and his intentions. 

Charles, on his part, behaved with admirable prudence and 
moderation, and avoided every thing that could give the 
leaſt offence to the dukes of Burgundy or Orleans, to whole 
public-mecits he did all imaginable juſtice, and he diſſipate 
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the gathering ſtorms ſo effectually, that in a ſhort time no 
traces of it remained. He then marched into Languedoc to 
the aſſiſtance of d' Albert, who had been the faithful attend- 
ant of his misfortunes through all its viciſſitude s. D' Albert 
had given his ſon in hoſtage to the Zng/ih for the ſurrender 
of his town, of Fortas, if not relieved by a certain day, and 
Charles appearing before the place, within the appointed 
time with a ſuperior army, which the Engliſb declined to 
foht, they releafed his ſon. This gratitude of Charles to 
an old ſervant and ſubject, was of vaſt ſervice to him, and 
cConciliated the affections of his other ſubjects to his perſon. 

The Engliſh generals did not fail to improve the late di- Valour 
viſions of the French court to their own advantage. They of the 
received a freſh reinforcement of troops, and their army dauphin, 
was divided into four bodies, commanded by the duke of 
York, the earl of Huntington, and the lords J/illoughby and 
Talbot. As uſual, they ravaged all the open country, and 
after taking ſome places they returned to Rowen, while 
Charles took St. Severe, one of the ſtrongeſt places the En- 

li had in Guienne, and put the garriſon, conſiſting of 

eight hundred men, to the ſword. The active lord Talbot 

had again taken the field againſt the count of Dunois, to 

whom he was generally oppoſed, and had beſieged Dieppe; 

but he was forced to retire to Rouen through the valour of 

the dauphin, who gained great honour by the relief of the 

lace, | 

. The old counteſs of Comminges, heireſs to that great eſtate, who re- 
had been ſhut up twenty years in priſon by her huſband, duces the 
becauſe ſhe would not make her will in his favour in pre- count of 
judice of the family of Yalors, for whom ſhe ſaid her father 4rmag- 
had deſigned it, in caſe ſhe ſhould die without male heirs. zac. 
Her huſband was Matthew de Foix, brother to the count of 
that name, and he was joined by the count of Armagnac, 
who threatened to give his daughter in marriage to . + 
VI. of England, if Charles ſhould inſiſt upon his pretenſions. 
The old lady, who was fourſcore years of age, had been 
by Charles delivered out of her confinement, and being at 
full liberty, ſhe ratified the will that had been made in his 
favour ; but ſoon after ſhe died. The dauphin received 
from his father the command of an army to carry the will 
into execution, which he did ſo effectually, that 1Jattherww 
de Foix, the huſband, was forced to accept of an annuity 
out of his wife's eſtate; and the count of Armagnac was 
not only ſtript of all he held belonging to the Comin 
family, but loſt great part of his-own patrimory., _ 
The count of Armagnac threw himſelf upon the Engliſh 
intereſt, retook ſeveral places from Charles in conjunction 
with the count of Foix, and a commiſſion was actually 
Iſſued for negotiating a marriage between his daughter, and 
Henry king of England. The lord Talbot had ordeis to ſup- 
port the count of Armagnac; but Charles ated with ſuch 
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vigour, that his ſon, and the marſhal Loheac, cut him 
off from his confederates, and obliged him to throw himſelf 
at the feet of the dauphin, who then ſeized upon all his 
eſtate, as well as that of the Comminges. 

The diſtracted ſtate of affairs in England at this time, 
were well known to the court of France, and while Charly 
appeared to be ſunk in ſenſuality and privacy at Touars, he 
was planning the means of driving the Exgliſb entirely out 
of France. Leen while the greateſt hoſtilities between the 
two nations raged, negotiations for a peace were going 
forward, and at laſt a truce was made, which was to con- 
tinue for twelve months. | IR | 

A treaty of marriage was, at the ſame time, on foot he. 
tween Henry of England, and Margaret, daughter to Renate, 
the nominal king of Sicily, Naples, and Feruſalem, and duke 
of Anjcu. The chief negotiator was the earl of Sufi}, 
who is thought himſelf not to be inſenſible of the lady's 
charms, chiefly by the manner in which he conducted the 
conferences. Renate inſiſted upon his being put into poſſeſ. 
ſion of thoſe parts of Anjou and Maine that were held by 
the Engliſh; in which demand he was gratified by the ear] 
of Suffolk, and the marriage was concluded. This marriage 
gave great umbrage to that party of the Engliſb who were 


attached to the duke of Gloucęſter, but we think with very 


little reaſon ; becauſe the ceſſions were either nominal, or 
places that then ſerved only to drain the blood and treaſure 
of England. | | | 

We have already ſeen, that, about this time, Charles rea- 
dily embraced an invitation made him by the emperor Fre. 
deric, to aſſiſt him againſt the Swiſs, and that the dauphin, 
at the head of forty thouſand men marched into 4[/ac, 
where he cut in pieces four thouſand of that people, and 
ſeized ſome cities, which he held in his father's right. The 
dauphin's auxiliaries were more numerous than the emperor 
had demanded, and the French troops, who were called 4r- 
marnacs, another name for freebooters, paid themſelves by 
ravaging the empire. | 

During this expedition, the Engl; ſhewed great unwil- 
lingneſs to evacuate Anjou and Maine, and the count of 
Dunois inveſted Metz, while Charles, with an army, covered 
the ſiege, which ended in a capitulation greatly to the ad- 
vantage of Charles. The dauphin, on the other hand, 
having now got footing in Hiſace, accepted of the mediation 
of the council of Baſil, and concluded the firſt treaty that 
ever was made between the cantons of Swi/ſerland and the 
crown of France; an alliance that was afterwards attended 
with great conſequences. Thoſe wars and expeditions were 


owing to neceſſity as well as policy. Charles, by the late 


by employing them in Germany. Upon their return home, 


truce he had made with England, ſaw his country expoſed 
to the ravages of a diſbanded ſoldiery, whom he got rid of 


he 
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he reſolutely put in execution his ſcheme of making them 


ſubmiſſive to the civil power. He divided them in two Reforms 
arts; the one, conſiſting of the beſt and braveſt among his army. 


them, he retained in his fervice, in the nature of a ſtanding 
regular army. The other part, conſiſting of thoſe who ha 

deen bred to, or were fit for, manufactures, or agriculture, 
he ſettled in the provinces and towns of his kingdom, 
and he . his regulars in clearing the roads from 
vagabonds of all kinds; ſo that no Frenchman was left un- 
employed. He appointed the proper funds for the punctual 
payment of the troops he kept on foot; and he gratified 
the officers, who headed them, with poſts and penſions, 
according to their reſpective ranks and merits. This was 
deſervedly accounted the moſt glorious meaſure ever carried 
into execution by a king of France, and a medal was ſtruck 


on the occaſion, 


We have in former parts of this work, and particularly Val. X. 
in the hiſtory of Italy, mentioned the connections which p. 203, 


Charles had beyond the Alps, where he ſupported Renate 
duke of Anjou, in his claim upon the crown of Naples; but 
not ſo as to hurt his own kingdom. If he did not ſupport 
the claim of the duke of Orleans upon the AHilaneſe with 


the utmoſt vigour, he was juſtihable, both from the unſettled 


ſtate of his own dominions, and from the knowledge he 


had of that duke's diſpoſition and connections. His gene- 


rals had ſeized Final, which belonged to the Genoeſe, a large 
party of whom had offered their ſovereignty to Charles; but 
though they deceived him, he ſhewed no marks of reſent- 
ment, well knowing, that the inconftancy of the Genoe/e 
people and government would ſoon operate in his favour. 
The Genoeſe were, at that time, at war with Alphonſo king 


of Arragon, who fought to make himſelf maſter of their ſubmits to 
republic; and it was ſoon ſeen how well Charles had judged, Charles. 


by the Genoeſe again offering him the ſovereignty of their 
city, and by their receiving 7ohn of Anjou, whom Charles 
had recommended to them as their governor. He made uſe of 
his Jate accommodation with England as a handle to reduce 
all the places that had been ceded to the duke of Anjou. 
He ſupported the Scots againſt the Engliſh, who, in the year 
1448, had Joſt their ableſt and beſt generals; and ſuch was 
the prodigality of their court, that Henry was unable to 
pay the troops he had in France The duke of Somerſet, 
who had ſucceeded the duke of York in his command there, 
was unequal to the employment. FO 
Upon the death of the old duke of Bretagne, his ſon pro- 
feſſed himſelf ſo violently in the French intereſt, that one 
Surrien, a Spaniard, but a knight of the garter, and entirely 
devoted to the duke, who was then at variance with the 
Engliſh government, ſurpized Fougeres, which Charles and 
the duke of Bretagne conſtrued to be a breach of the truce ; 


and he accordingly made preparations to exterminate the 
P 2 | | —_Engliſo 
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Engliſb out of France, though the court of England had 
actually diſavowed Surrien in what he had done, and offer. 
ed to reſtore the place to the duke of Bretagne. Charles, 
however, inſiſted upon ſixteen hundred thouſand crowns 
being paid to that duke by way of indemnification. 

He ob- In the mean while, he ſurprized Pont de ! Arche in the 

tains night time, and carried off lord Falconbridge and his garriſon 

many riſoners. The loſs of that important Are was followed 

advan- y that of many others belonging to the Engliſb; but the 

tages over cautious Charles took care to carry on the war in the name 

the Ex- of his ally the duke of Bretagne, and affected great mode. 

2i/h, ration towards the Engliſh. His troops, however, took 

Gerberoy, where they put the Engliſb garriſon to the ſword, 

Cognac and St. Meſgrim in Guienne. The better to amuſe 

the Engliſh, Charles fill affected great placability, which im- 

poſed ſo far upon Henry's miniſters, that they neglected to 

Tepair the fortifications even of the places which ſtill re- 

mained in their hands. The truth is, the queen of England 

and her party were entirely in the French intereſt, and all 

motions for acting with vigour were diſcouraged at that 

court. James II. was then king of Scotland; his lifter the 

dauphineſs was now dead, but he had another ſiſter married 

to the duke of Bretagne; and the connections between 

France and Scotland were cemented more ſtrongly than ever. 

Upon the expiration of the truce with England, Charts 

declared war in his own name againſt the Engliſb in Fran, 

and almoſt all the fortreſſes on the frontiers of Normandy 

opened their gates to receive his troops. Lord Talbot, then 

earl of Shretuſbury, was the only officer of great note 

whom the Engliſb had now in the field; but Charles enter- 

ing Normandy with four different well ſupplied armies, he 

was forced to return to Rouen. Charles 'invited the duke of 

Burgundy to be a party in the war, but by the advice of his 

dutcheſs he wiſely declined it; but Chrales owed preat part 

of the ſucceſs of that campaign to the noblemen of Picarq, 

who were that duke's feudatories. The count of Dun, 

who commanded one of the French armies, reduced Har- 

court, after a brave defence; and then appeared before 

Rouen, in order of battle, about the middle of October, at 

the head of ſixty thouſand men. Though it was deemed 

impracticableto form a regular ſiege at that time of the year, 

yet Charles, depending upon the affections of the inhabitants, 

ordered the count to attempt the place by an eſcalade; but 

it was diſappointed and defeated by the brave earl of 
Shrewſbury, who commanded in the place. 

Neuen re- is ill ſucceſs took a turn very different from what might 

duced. have been reaſonably expected. The earl, perhaps, was too 

= ſevere upon the French part of the inhabitants, and ſuch of 

them as inclined to the Eugiſb intereſt began to be appre- 

| henſive of the conſequence, to themſelves and families, if 

Charles reduced Rauen, as he had dons all the other places 
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| OF THE WORLD. 213 
he had attempted that campaign. In ſhort, the inhabitants 
agreed upon 2 eapitulation, as Charles had now brought up 

afl the three armies he had in the field againſt the place. 

The duke of Somerſet, Henry's lord lieutenant of France, 

was then in Rowen, and endeavoured to reſiſt the ſpirit of 
ſubmitting to Charles ; but it was ſo univerſal, that he was 
obliged to ſend out a deputation, with the archbiſhop of 
Nouen at its head, to treat of a capitulation. The terms made 

by the French deputies on both fides were rejected by the 
Engliſh, and the duke of Somerſet, with the earl of Shrew/- 


bury, prepared to recommence hoſtilities ; but the inha- 1 : 
bitants took arms and drove all the Engliſb from their poſts, 41 
excepting an old caſtle, the palace, and the bridge, which 17 


were ſoon inveſted on all ſides, while the count of Dunois 
took poſſeſſion of the reſt of the city. The duke finding 
that famine muſt oblige him to ſurrender, offered to capi- 4 
tulate, on condition that he and his garriſon, which con- 145 
ſiſted of about twelve hundred men, might retire with their | 
arms and baggage to any place he might chuſe, Charles 


rejected this condition, and obliged him not only to deliver vg 5 
up Rouen, but Honfleur, and the towns in the Caux. Harfleur 1 
was the only place of conſequence on that fide of the Seng 1 
that now remained to the Engliſb, and Charles even reduced TRE 
that before the end of the campaign, which laſted till . 
March 1450. 3 a 

It happened, unfortunately for the Exgliſb, that the earl of Reinforce- 1 
Hreruſbury had been given up as an hoſtage to Charles for ments ſent 4 
the performance of the capitulation of Rouen, which from Eng- 5 
Curſon, the Engliſh governor of Honfleur had refuſed to land to '®: 


earl; but Honfleur was obliged to ſurrender; ſo that 
when the French army went into quarters, the only 
places of importance remaining to the Engliſb in both Vor- 
mandies were Caen, Bayeux, Cherbourg, Vere, and Falaiſe. 
dir Thomas Kiriel, an Engliſh general, landed in the ſpring 
with three thouſand men, and being joined by ſome de- 
tachmenents, he beſieged and took Valogne. He probably 
would have made a farther progreſs had he not been oppoſ- 
ed by the count of Clermont, the duke of Bourbon's fon, who 
being joined by the army under the conſtable, defeated the 
Engliſh at Pourmigni, with the loſs of three thouſand men, 
among whom was their commander K:r:e/, taken priſoner. 
The conſequence of this defeat was the reduction of ere, 
Bayeux, Auvranches, and Vologne, by the French, who im- 
_ mediately formed the ſiege of Caen. The beſt troops and 


ſubmit to, and this gave Charles a colour for detaining the France. | a ; f 
g 
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generals of France, were employed in this undertaking. The #4 
king himſelf took poſt at the abbey of Ardenes. "The con- 
{table, the counts of Dunois, Clermont, Nevers, and Eu, 


commanded in different quarters of the ſiege. The king of 
Sicily, and the duke of Alengon were preſent, and the city 


was ſoon completely inveſted. 
P 3 The 
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214 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Caen be- The city had a noble garriſon of four thouſand Engliſh, 
fieged and with plenty of proviſions and ammunition, and the works 
taken, were in excellent order, ſo that it was expected the ſiege 
would have been a matter of great difficulty. Unhapplly 
for the Engliſh, the duke of Somerſet, who ſtill acted as 
Henry's lord lieutenant of France, aſſumed the command of 
the garriſon; but he was too much under the influence of 
his wife, who was ſhut up along with him, and prodigiouſ. 
ly frightened. The duke betraying ſome ſymptoms of com- 
plaiſance for her fear, Sir David Hall, deputy to the duke 
of York, who was hereditary governor of the place, inſiſted 
upon taking the command, and while this diſpute continu. 
ed, the French took two bulwarks, and ſprung a mine at 
the gate of St, Stephen, with ſo great an effect, that Sir 
David Hall could no longer reſiſt the importunrties of the 
inhabitants, who were encouraged by the duke and dutcheſy 
of Somerſet ; and Charles, who was always wiſe and mode. 
| rate, granted the garriſon an honourable capitulation; the 
All Nor- city was ſurrendered on the firſt of Fuly. Falaiſe and Cher. 
mandy re- hourg followed the fate of Caen, and before the end of 
duced by Auguſt both Normandies were entirely reduced by Charles, 


Charles, who at laſt ſet the earl of Shrewſbury at liberty. The te- 


duction of the two Normandies, which had coſt the Engl 
ſuch a length of time, and ſuch profuſion of blood and 
treaſure, was completed by Charles in twelve months aſter he 
began it. His ſucceſs was greatly owing to the diviſions 
of the Engliſh government, which communicated themſelves 
to the Engliſb generals and officers in France. But the chief 
_ cauſe of Charless progreſs aroſe from the averſion of the 
Normans to the Engliſb government, which forced the latter 
upon many impolitic acts of ſeverity z while Charles, on the 
other hand, behaved with a clemency and mildneſs that won 

their affections. - | | 
who at- The reduction of Guienne, or Gaſcony, was now his great 
tacks object. The Gaſcons had been long uſed to the Engiiþ 
Guicnne, government, and were not near ſo averſe to it as the Normans 
were. The count of Penthievre, and NXaintraille had the 
command of the expedition that was to reduce it, the con- 
ſtable being left governor of Normandy. They were oppoſ- 
ed by the lord CHamois, Sir George Seymour, and Sir John 
Arundel, whole troops were defeated by the French, who 
took ſeveral places; but their progreſs not anſwering the 
expectation of Charles, he committed the reduction of Go/- 
cony to Dunois, then created count of Longueville. The 
French nobility crowded to the ſtandards of this illuſtrious 
commander, and in May 1451, he took Mont Guion, and 
Blaye, a place of ſtrength, by ftorm. Among the priſoners 
made in Blaye, was Montferrand, who was poſſeſſed of hve 
ſtrong forts, which he gave up to the French. Dunois then 
became matter, either by ſurrender or capitulation, of fo 
| | great 
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eat a number of forts as enabled him to form the fiege of 
ronſac, the ſtrongeſt place in Guienne, which was far from 
making ſo good a defence as was expected ; and the French 


by taking it, had ready acceſs to Bourdeaux itſelf; the inha- and takes 
bitants of which ſeeing no Engliſh army in the field to Bourdeauæ 


relieve them, ſent a deputation to Dunois, and offered to 
capitulate, to which they were readily admitted by Dunois. 
The chief conditions of the capitulation were, that the 
city and its dependencies ſhould be preſerved in all its 
former rights and privileges,, paying no more than its 
ancient and accuſtomed taxes: and that Charles ſhould 
eſtabliſh a ſovereign court of juſtice, and a mint at 
Bourdeaux. | 


Dunois, in imitation of his maſter, by his noble and and 
humane behaviour, captivated the minds of all the French Bayonne. 


who ſubmitted to him; and on the firſt of Auguſt, he laid 
fiege to Bayonne; which likewiſe capitulated, through. a 
panic which ſeized the inhabitants, on account of ſome 
extraordinary appearances in the air. 


Charles was as unhappy in his own family as he was Breaches 
ſucceſsful againſt the Engliſß. The dauphin, under a maſk between 
of deep diſhmulation, ſtill harboured undutiful ſentiments Charles 
towards his father, and hated all who were about him, but and his 
above all his favourite miſtreſs, Agnes Sorrel, whom he is fon; 


reported once to have ſtruck on the face. It is to the 
honour of this lady, that the French hiſtorians acknowledge 
her to have been far ſuperior to the weaknefles incident to 
women of her character. She was perpetually putting her 
royal lover in mind of what was due to his name and 
glory, and rouſing him from the indolence to which he was 
naturally but too ſubject. The dauphin, after reducing 
the count of Armagnac, obtained permiſſion from his father 
to retire to Dauphiny, where he managed, with great addreſs 
and fidelity, a negotiation with the duke of Savoy; but it 
was not long before his diſcontent broke out. Agnes Sorrel 
had diſcovered ſome of his practices, and while the king 
was beſieging Rouen ſhe had followed him to the neighbour- 
hood of that city; but he diſregarded her information, and 
ſhe died, as was thought, of poiſon, in a few days after. 
Charles had a favourite, Pierre de Bre/e, whom he had 
appointed ſeneſchal of Poitou. The dauphin demanded 
that this perſon, who had an irreproachable character, 
ſhould be removed from his power, and tried for high 
treaſon aginſt the king and ſtate. Charles being reſolved, if 
poſſible, to avoid coming to extremities with the dauphin, 
granted his requeſt. De Breſe's proceſs was formed; but 
though he was proſecuted with the utmoſt malice and acri- 
mony, his innocence was ſo fully proved, that the king 
reſtored him to greater favour than ever, and made him 
governor of Rowen, | 
Fa - | The 
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who af- The dauphin, without breaking with his father, affected 


f-&s tobe to act independently in Dauphiny, where he tranſacted 

independ- as ©' ſovereignty, and, not only without his father's 

ent. knowledge, but againſt his order, entered into a treaty of 

marriage with the princeſs Charlotte, the duke of Savoy's 

daughter; upon which Charles, all of a ſudden, declared war 

againſt that prince, and as ſuddenly made a peace, by which 

the duke's ſon married Violante, the king's daughter. This 
inconſiſtency of character was ſoon accounted for. 

The Gaſcons, notwithſtanding their reduction to Charles, 

were ſtill Engliſh in their hearts, and they ſent Montferrand, 

with Langland, another lord, to the Engliſh council, pro- 


poſing that they would revolt from the French if they were 


properly ſupported. Their propoſal was accepted of ; the 
earl of Shrewſbury was made governor of Gutenne, and land- 
ing in that dutchy with five thouſand men, he was ſoon at 
the head of a conſiderable army. Charles having drawn 
from thence to the frontiers of Savoy the greateſt part of 
His troops, the progreſs of Talbot was as rapid as that of 
Charles had been ſome months before. He took poſſeſſion 
of Bourdeaux, where he obliged the French commandant 
and garriſon to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war; and 
in a ſhort time, being reinforced with four thouſand men 
from England, and a good fleet, he retook Fronſac, with 
many other places of ſtrength and importance; while 
Charles, at that advanced ſeaſon of the year, it being then 


the middle of November, was in no condition to ſuccour 


the marſhal] Jalognes, who acted as deputy for the count of 
Clermont, his governor of Guienne. 


The Ga. This ſudden revolution was effected by the vaſt difference 


eons re- which the Gaſcons found between the Engliſh and French 
volt to the government. They had, under the former, enjoyed all their 
Engliſh. feudal rights, which rendered every great lord among them 
almoſt independent of any ſuperior. Upon the reduction 

of Gaſcony Charles annexcd it to the crown, and obliged 

them to pay the general tax; by which the great landholders 

loſt great part of their revenue, which was now paid to the 

king, inſtead of them, and all military dependance of their 

vaſlals upon them was aboliſhed. This was done in conſe- 

quence of Charles's great plan of government for deſtroy- 

ing all military relation between ſubje& and ſubject, and 

of transferring it to the crown; in which he had been ſo 
ſucceſsful, that Burgundy, and Bretagne, were the only 

French provinces that ſtil} enjoyed their feudal privileges. 

The duke of the former was too powerful to be reduced, 


and the latter lay too near England for Charles to provoke 


the inhabitants. Add to thoſe conſiderations, that the 
Gaſcons complained that the plan of Charless government 
was inconſiſtent with the terms of their capitulation ; but 
the triumph of the Zng{h in Guienne was of no long con- 
tinuance. Ss | 
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Farly in the year 1453, the count of Clermont took the The 
£14 with twenty-two thouſand men, and laid fiege to Cha- earl of 
ihn. The earl of Shrewſbury was then above fourſcore years Shrew/- 


Yi age; and, to gratify the Bourdelozs, he marched out of bury de- 


their C : 


amy had been vaſtly augmented; and that it was too ſtrongly 
fortified to be attacked by the handful of men he had along 
with him, who did not exceed fix thouſand. He ſent to 
Biurdeaux for a reinforcement, but the inhabitants reproach- 
ed him, as if he intended to disfurniſh them of troops. He 
therefore, againſt his own opinion, reſolved to humour the 
Biurdelois, by attacking the French under all diſadvantages: 
This he did ſo furiouſly, that he drove the van of his enemy's 
zrmy, conſiſting of four thouſand men under Chabannes, one 
of their beſt officers, back upon their main body ; and pro- 
bably would have routed the whole, had not his rear been 
attacked by a body of Bretons, who lay in a ſeparate camp, 
while the French artillery was diſpoſed ſo as to gall his men 
jn their front and flanks. He continued, however, to fight 
bravely ; but ſaw his gallant ſon, who refuſed to leave him, 
killed by his fide 3 and having loſt his horſe by a cannon- 
þall, he was ſoon after diſpatched himſelf by an archer's 
dagger. 

Upon his death, the fortune of the Engliſb in France may 
be ſaid to have died. Seeing their brave general ſlain, they 
fled different ways; ſo that the loſs of men they ſuſtained 
was not very conſiderable. Chaſtillon, the garriſon of which 
conſiſted of fifteen hundred men, ſurrendered next day; 
and Charles having joined his army in perſon, found it amount 
to ſixty thouſand men, who ſoon retook all the places he had 
Joſt excepting Bourdeaux, which he beſieged by ſea and land. 


ity with an intention to raiſe the ſiege ; but when he feated 
came to reconnoitre the French camp, it appeared that their and ſlain. 


It was defended by the lord Chamors and a garriſon of four 


thouſand Engliſh, beſides Gaſcons. Charles, upon the open- 


ing of the campaign, had ordered the heads of fourſcore Ga/- 
cons to be ſtruck off as traitors ; and it was thought that he 
was reſolved to puniſh the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, when it 
was taken, with great ſeverity; ſo that they were determined 
to make a vigorous defence. | 


Charles was then in alliance with the king of Caftile; gourdeaux 


ſupplied with a fleet ſuperior to that of the Engliſb; which 
cut off all ſupplies to the Bourdelois by ſea, on which they 
depended; ſo that, being preſſed by famine, they offered to 
capitulate. Charles, finding his army daily decreaſing by 
ſickneſs, granted them terms. The Gaſcons were to enjoy 
their effects and eſtates ;z the Engliſb were at liberty to retire 
with their effects either to England or Calais; and thirty-two 
Gaſcon lords were baniſhed, never to be found again, under 
pain of death, within the French dominions ; but the 9 
an 


by whom, and the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, he was retaken by 


Charles. 
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and Bourdelois, from that day, were tripped of all their pj, 


viieges. 3 
Charles was now at leiſure to attend to civil affairs, H 


ordered the baron le Sparre, one of the exempted Gaſcon no. 
blemen, to be beheaded for raiſing commotions. He je. 


who 
obliges 
the dau- 
phin to 
retire out 
of Dau- 


Pbiny. 


newed his treaties with the Swi/s cantons and the king of 
Caſtile; and he conſented to a marriage between the duke gf 
Burgundy's eldeſt fon and the duke of Bourbon's daughter, I 
has been thought that the French were, at this time, favoured 
by a private intelligence they carried on with the queen cf 
England. 

I be wiſdom of Charles, and the cunning of the dauphin, 
continued to be ſtill at variance. That prince's conduct v 
diſreſpectful not only to his father but to all the neighbour. 
ing princes ; eſpecially his father-in-law the duke of Sauy, 
with whom he was actually at war for the marquiſate of $4. 
luces. The patience of Charles being worn out, he ſent Cha- 
bannes, at the head of an army, into Dauphiny; upon which 


- the dauphin ſought to be reconciled to his father-in-lay, 


who refuſed to give him any countenance; and the dauphin, 
attended by Montauban and John de Leſcun, baſtard of Armas 
nac, took refuge in the duke of Burgundy's dominions. That 
prince ordered his eldeſt fon, the count de Charolois, to com- 
pliment the dauphin upon his arrival ; but delired to be ex- 
cuſed from ſeeing him without his father's approbation, 
The ſituation of Charles, at this time, was affecting. He, 
at once, loved, dreaded, and diſtruſted his ſon ; but he con. 
ſented to the duke of Burgundy's ſhewing him all the kind- 
neſs and honours he thought proper. The daupdin pre- 
tended to pay the moſt profound ſubmiſfion to his father's 
perſon; but demanded from the duke of Burgundy a force 
ſufacient to remove his miniſters. The duke not only te- 
fuſed to gratify him in this, but adviſed him, by all means, 
to ſubmit to his father; which the dauphin, at laſt, con- 
ſented to, and retired to Genep, in Hainault, where he lived 
upon an allowance of three thouſand florins a month, which 
his father gave him, with a promiſe of augmenting it accotd- 
ing to his behaviour. | 
he duke of Burgundy was uneaſy at his own ſituation; 
becauſe, being no ſtranger to the diſpoſitions of the dauphin, 
he foreſaw that he muit, in time, break either with the ta 
ther or the ſon. He propoſed to Charles to fend the dauphin 
with a body of troops to check the formidable progreſs af 
the Turks; but Charles declined truſting him with an army, 
and invited him to his court, with an offer to replace him in 


all the privileges and honours due to his birth; but he choſe 
ſtill to reſide in the duke of Burgundy's dominions, where he 
was treated with ſuch diſtinctions as, at laſt, gave umbrage 


The duke 
of Aiengon 
practiſes 


to Charles. 
The duke of Alengon having been formerly preſſed for mo- 


ney, had ſold Fougeres to the duke of Bretagne; but he * 
| Want 
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wanted to redeem it by making a tender of the purchaſe-mo- with the 
ney, which the duke of 3 refuſed. Alengon firſt com- Engliſh, 

ined to Charles, who gave him no ſatisfaction; and then 

o the court of England, eſpecially to the duke of York, who, 

t this time, governed it, and encouraged a treaty of mar- 

rage between the duke of Alengon's daughter and his ſon, 

As the duke of York, no doubt, was then concerting the 
means of making his claim good to the crown of England, 

he readily entered into the propoſal made by the duke of 

flen;on for putting the Engliſh once more in poſſeſſion of 

rmandy. | | | 
Dots this negotiation, the duke of Alengon drew up a 
ſcheme of the invaſion, and gave it to a domeſtic, who, in- 
ſtead of carrying it in a hollow ſtick, as directed, to the duke 
of York, carried it to Charles, who appeared deeply affected 
with ſo ſtriking a diſcovery ; but, without loſing time, he 
ordered his faithful old ſervant, the count of Longueville, to 
march with an army into the duke's eſtates, and to put him 
under an arreſt ; which he accordingly did, and carried him 
riſoner to Paris; where Charles ordered him to be tried by 
5 peers for high-treaſon. The duke of Burgundy was ſum- and is 
moned to fit at the trial, which was very ſolemn and fair, as condeni- 
firſt peer of France; but he did not attend; and the duke ned by his 
of Alengon was, upon full evidence, condemned to loſe his peers. 
head, | | 
There is ſome reaſon for believing the duke of Burgundy 
to have been privy to the conſpiracy, but Charles affected to 
clear both him and the dauphin from every charge of that 
kind, The duke of Burgundy, however, did not ſucceed in 
his application to Charles to pardon Alengon ; though, at the 
petition of the conſtable, the count of Richmont, now duke 
of Bretagne, he changed his ſentence into perpetual impri- , 
ſonment in the caſtle of Loches, from which he was delivered 
in the next reign. - | | * 
Charles, to find employment for the Engliſb at home, pre- 
vailed with the Scots to invade England by land; and, on the 
twentieth of Auguſt, 1457, his admiral, de Breſſe, took and 
plundered Sandwich and the town of Fowey in Cornwall, and 
then returned to France, after having greatly alarmed the 
court and nation of England, where a general opinion pre- 
vailed that the invaſion had been encouraged by queen Mar- 
aret, | | 4 DER 
Charles, being apprehenſive of a new war with England in 
caſe the duke of York ſhould ſucceed in his claim, __ bav- IR 2 
ing loit the duke of Bretagne, who, to the day of his death, England. 
retained the conſtable's ſword, ſtrengthened himſelf with 
new alliances, particularly with Spain and Denmark; and 
the rather, becauſe his jealouſy of the dauphin and the duke 
of Burgundy encreaſed every day. Charles, to diſable the 
dauphin, deprived him of all his remaining authority in 
Dauphiny ; and, without regarding the murmurs of the 28 
3 ple, 
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ple, he deprived its ſtates of all the marks of indepe der 


they had enjoyed under the dauphin ; ſuch as thoſe of hold. 
ing parliaments, making alliances with foreign powers, and 
coining money; and reannexed the province to his crown, 


To divide the dauphin from the duke of Burgundy, he ex. 


preſſed for him the greateſt marks of affection, and wrote 
him a letter of felicitation, with his own hand, upon the 
birth of his ſon, and moſt tenderly invited him to his court 
When his differences with the duke of Burgundy were ſo 
high, that the duke preſented him with a liſt of his price. 
ances, the king anſwered them article by article, and did not 
fail highly to applaud the duke for the reſpe& and favour he 
had ſhewn to the dauphin. Nothing, however, could re. 
concile that prince to his duty ; and Charles every day had 
freſh reaſons for diſtruſting him. To have proceeded againſt 
him with ſeverity, might have driven him to take refuge in 
England, and to have kindled a civil-war in France; and ali 
the poor comfort he had was, that the duke of Burgund 
was in much the ſame ſituation with his ſon the count of 


 Charolots, who was equally diſobedient, and threatened every 


day to throw himſelf under the king's protection, 
he duke of York, by this time, had avowed his claim 
upon the crown of England; which alarmed Charles ſo 


claims the much, that he had ſome thoughts of ſending over a body of 
crown of troops to the aſſiſtance of Henry, and to have given the 


England. 


Death R 


command of them to the count of Charolois. It was inſinu- 
ated to Charles, that the young prince would only employ 
thoſe troops againſt his father or his miniſters ; and he 
therefore, though then very ill, wrote him a letter, with 
his own hand, acquaiating him, that he would not, for two 
ſuch crowns as his own, be acceſſary to a baſe action. 

This was among the laſt actions of Charles's life, which 
was finiſhed by a moſt miſerable fate. He had received an 
intimation that his ſon intended to poiſon him, which made 
ſo deep an impreſſion upon him, that he refuſed all food for 


| ſeveral days; and. when he wanted to eat, it was perceived 


that he had loſt the power of ſwallowing ; which put an 
end to his life on the twenty-ſecond of uh, 1460, in the 
thirty-niath year of his reign, and the ſixtieth of his age. 


Character, Nothing can give us a higher opinion of his — abilities 


for government, than by comparing the flouriſhing ſtate of 
his kingdom at the time of his death with the low ſtate of 
his finances at the time of his acceflion ; when they were ſo 
much exhauſted, that, not having money to pay for a palt 
of boots, the tradeſman carried them away. He was, in- 
deed, perhaps, better ſerved by his generals and miniſters 
than any prince we read of in hiſtory ; but that circumſtance, 
far from abating his merits as a king, ſerves to exalt them; 
as they prove, at once, his judgment in choſing, and reſolu- 
tion in protecting, his ſervants. On all neceſſary occaſions, 
he gave undeniable proofs of his intrepidity and perſonal 

| | | courage, 
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courage, He new modelled the parliaments of France, 

which, in his time, retained but few of their antient forms; 

for he made the great offcers of the crown members of 

and he admitted the treaſurers of France and the lay- 
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ex- * to ſit as judges, along with the peers, at the trial 

rote of the duke of Alencon, at which he bimſelf preſided. He | 
| the had the art of endearing himſelf to his people; ſo that even 
urt, the depraved ftate of the coin under him, which he raiſed and ; 
e ſo Jowered according to his own conveniency, was of little or 0 
ier. no prejudice to his affairs; becauſe his ſubjects took it and 

not circulated it among themſelves, notwithſtanding all the al- ö 
r he terations it underwent. ; 


The greateſt reproach upon his reign was the treatment 
which James Cœur, who was his goldſmith, or caſhier, met 
with. This Ceur was the greateſt genius of his age in the 
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> in art of financing ; and, by his vaſt knowledge of trade, he 
all amaſſed ſo great a fortune, that the ignorance of the times 
h reckoned him among thoſe who enjoyed the ſecret of the 
of hiloſopher's ſtone ; though it was no other than that poſ- 


ry ſeſſed by the houſe of Medici, a profound acquaintance with 
all the branches of commerce. This perſon had been ac- 


Im cuſed of being acceſſary to the death of Agnes Sorrel; a 
ſo charge from which he was honourably acquitted ; and his 
of credit was ſo great, that he ſupplied the king with money, 
he though without any detriment to himſelf, for driving the 
u- Engliſh out of France. His wealth, at laſt, is ſaid to have 
y exceeded that of any ſubject in Eurape, and brought upon 
le him a freſh proſecution, which ended in the forfeiture of 


his land, and his being condemned to pay a fine of four 

hundred thouſand crowns ; but the parliament afterwards 

declared him to be innocent. It is certain, however, that 

he could not have amaſſed ſo immenſe an eſtate as he did 

without being guilty of ſome ſpecies of peculation, though 

we are told that the public money he employed was always 

previouſly due to bimſelf as the king's chief creditor. After 

his proceſs was finiſhed, he retired to the iſland of Cyprus ; 

where, by the arts of commerce, he grew more wealthy than 

ever. 

Charles the Wiſe, or, as ſome call him, the FYell-ſerved, and iſſue, 

can be ſaid to have been unhappy in nothing but his fon. He of Charts 

made even his private failings ſubſervient to his greatneſs ; VII. 

becauſe it inſpired his generals and minifters with emulation, 

as he engroſſed to himſelf no part of the glory they acquired 

by their ſervices. Through uncommon good fortune, his 

queen, Mary of Anjou, who loved him with the greateſt af- 

tection, gave him but little diſquiet in his amours ; and ſhe 

and his miſtreſs, Agnes Sorrel, ſeemed to rival one another 

only in contending who ſhould contribute moſt to his glory. 
is legitimate children were. Lewis, who ſucceeded him; 

Philip, duke of Berry; Violante, married to the duke of Sa- 
| | | | vy; 
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voy; Catharine, wife to Charles the Hardy, duke of Burguniy 


Joan, married to the duke of Bourbon; and Magdalen, th, 

wife of Gaſton, count of Foix. By Agnes Sorrel he had thre 

daughters; Charlotte, who was ſtabbed by her huſbang 

Fames de Breize, count of Maulevrier, upon finding her i 

the act of adultery ; Margaret, who was married to Ole 

- Coetivi; and Fane, the wife of Anthony de Bueil, count of 
ancerre. 8 | 


mp Lewis XI. | 
WI now enter on the hiſtory of a prince whoſe charic 
ter was made up of inconfiſtencies, and is the moſt un- 
amiable of any we meet with in the French annals. Tannegu 
du Chaſtel, the moſt early favourite of Charles VII. performed 
his maſter's obſequies at his own expence ; and Charles of 
Anjou, the dauphin's uncle, by his mother, ſent that prince 
Intelligence of his father's death ; which, notwithſtanding 
his profound diflimulation, he received with an indecent joy, 
From his innate jealouſy, he conceived a furmiſe that his 
ſucceſſion would be diſputed ; and he was attended to his 
coronation by the duke of Burgundy and his ſon. During the 
ceremony he fell upon his knees before the duke and received 
from him the honour of knighthood ; after which, that duke 
performed his homage to Lewrs, as firſt peer of France, in 
the moſt ample manner. He entered Paris with a very mag- 
nificent eſcort, and met with no appearance of any una 
vourable diſpoſition to his right, either among the nobles or 
the people. He heard all that the duke of Burgundy and the 
other great men about him ſaid, with mildneſs and compla- 
cency ; but he followed his own will ; for, in direct con- 
tradition of what they adviſed, he diſplaced moſt of his fa- 
ther's miniſters; particularly the chancellor, Juvenal du 


— 


 Ur/ins, the admiral, and part of the parliament. He de- 
clared the count of CHarolois his lieutenant in Normanq; 


and, becauſe the duke of Alengon had conſpired againit the 
late king, he releaſed him from his confinement. 


His policy Lewis appeared to be fully ſenſible of the great ſervices 


and ingra- 
titude. 


done him by the duke of Burgundy; and, before his acceſ. 


ſion, he frequently exclaimed againſt a confederacy that had 


been made between his father, Charles VII. and the Liegens 


againſt that duke, for protecting himſelf, and promiſed to 
diſſolve it when he came to the crown ; but, inſtead of that, 
to the amazement of all the world, he confirmed it. After 
receiving the homage of the duke of Bretagne, under pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage into his country, he ſtole away the 

inceſs of Bretagne, but was obliged to ſet her at liberty. 


r 
| Thowph fully convinced of the expediency and utility of the 


pragmatic ſanction, for the benefit of the Gallican church, 


yet 
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vet he had ſuch a paſſion for eſtabliſhing John of Anjou, duke 
of Calabria, upon the throne of Naples, that, in order to gain 
the friendſhip of pope Pius IT. he cancelled that famous in- 
frument, diſcharged his attorney- general from his ſervice 
for preſuming to enforce it in parliament ; but, at the ſame 
time, he encouraged the members to carry it into execution, 
and largely indemnified the attorney-general for the loſs of 
his place. The people of Rheims roſe againſt the taxes he 
impoſed ; but he ſoon quelled the inſurrection by executing 
fourſcore of the ringleaders. OR 
Lewis affected to be inſcrutable in his politics, which State of 
were dark, bloody, and crooked, but tending to the eſta- England. 
bliſhment of one point, that of arbitrary authority in his 
own perſon and family. In this he was greatly aſſiſted by 
the ſtate of England, the moſt formidable foe of the French 
monarchy. Edward IV. was then upon that throne, having 
depoſed Henry VI. whoſe queen, Margaret of Anjou, was 
now an exile, and a ſupplicant for aſſiſtance to reſtore her 
huſband. She was ſeconded by her father, mother, the count 
of Maine, and the ambaſſadors from Scotland; but all ſhe ob- 
tained from Lewtrs was a loan of twenty thouſand livres; 
which were either to be repaid by Henry in ſpecie, or by the 
rendition of the town of Calais, as ſoon as he ſhould be re- 
ſtored to his dignity. | | 
If we are to believe the French hiſtorians, Breze, the ſe- 
neſchal of Normandy, was touched with her charms, and 
procured two thouſand men for her ſervice, with whom he 
ſet fail from the ports of Bretagne. We cannot, however, 
imagine that he did this without the privacy of Lewis, whoſe 
dfimulation would not ſuffer him to countenance the un- 
dertaking ; and it is ſaid that the duke of Bretagne publicly 
favoured her cauſe. Breze's expedition was unfortunate : 
his ſhips were wrecked or diſſipated by ſtorms, and not above 
hve hundred of his men arrived in England, where they were 
able to do no effectual ſervice, though they bravely defended - 
the caſtle of Alnwick againſt the earl of JYarwick, The queen 
of England again eſcaped to the duke of Burgundy's domini- 
ons, as the Scots, who knew that Lewis was not fond of a 
war with England, were backward in affiſting her. As to 
Lewis, he complimented Edward IV. on his acceſſion ; and 
the count of Charolois propoſed a marriage between himſelf 
and Edward's ſiſter. . 0 
All the obligations that Lewis lay under to the duke of Ambition 
Burgundy, or that his father owed to the duke of Bretagne, of Lewis, 
were now forgot by him, and he laid a deep plan for re-an- 
nexing the dominions of both to the crown of France. But 
being ſenſible he could not ſucceed in this without making 
Edward IV. his friend, that prince was courted by him, and 
by the two dukes, at the ſame time. In the mean while, he 
ſent Fames de Armagnac, duke of Nemours, to the aſſiſta nee 
of James, king of Arragon ; whoſe ſubjects, as we ſhall ſee 
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in the proper place, had rebelled againſt him; and he IH I 
that prince three hundred thouſand crowns on the mortggl m 
of Rouſillon and Cerdagne. Thus Lewis became great through 


the diviſions of his neighbours. As corruption was the rulj; a: 
principle of Lewis's government, he thought that the (4; tc 
jects of no other prince could withſtand it, and that Monep tc 
could force his ſecrets from any of his miniſters ; for which 00 
reaſon he truſted none; nor did the public ever know of any n 
reſolution he formed till it was carried into execution. b 
Mean ap- Having undertaken to mediate between the kings of C 0 
pearance file and Arragon, he had an interview with the former; hy a 


ef Lewis. both he and his attendants were dreſſed ſo meanly, that tei 4 
Caſtilians, who were moſt magnificently habited, deſpiſe 0 


them; while Lewis undervalued them for the value they it 
ſeemed to place on pomp and ſhew ; and this interviey j d 
ſaid to have created an 1rreconcileable difference between t 
the two nations; for the award of Lewis equally diſguſted u 
the Caſtilians and the Arragoneſe. b 

A match had been as good as concluded between the lady t 
Bona of Savoy, who was the chief ornament of the Trac I 
court, and king Edward. The treaty of marriage was to be | 
managed by the famous earl of Yarwick, who had placed b 


king Edward on the throne, but whom Lew:s had gainel 
over with money, as he had done the miniſters of all the 
Princes his neighbours. The lady Bona was lifter to hi 
ueen, and the earl viſited the court of France with a moſt 
uperb attendance, while Dammartin was ſent as plenipo- 
pentiary from Lewis to England. Edward diſappointed the 

Negotiation by marrying one of his own ſubjects, and this 

created a coldneſs between the two courts of France and 

England; and a private, but irreconcileable, averſion in the 

earl of H/arwick, with the perſons both of Edward and his 

conſort. | | 

Confe- Edward being ſenſible how deeply he had offended Lewi, 

deracy ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf by a cloſer alliance with the 

againſt dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne; in which he afterwards 

him. ſucceeded to his wiſn: but, in the mean while, Lewts, by 
4 making a party againſt the count de Charolois, the head of 
= which was John de Croy, redeemed the towns upon tix 
j Somme, which had been pledged to the duke; but, as be 
did nothing in an upright manner, he turned out their g0- 
[ vernors contrary to his engagements with the duke, thougi 
he replaced them with others that were equally agreeable io 

that prince. 8 

In 1463, Philip, ſon to the duke of Savoy, forced his fa- 
ther, whom he expelled from his dominions, to throw bim— 
| ſelf upon the protection of Lewis. The latter, with a vie 
#4 of reconciling the father and fon, invited Philip, under a ſale 
| conduct, to repair to his court; where he was no ſooner ar 


l. rived than Lewis ſhut him up a priſoner in the 2 of 
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Loches, and ſent back the duke to the government of his do- : 
inions. | | | 

"When Philip the Hardy was married to Margaret of Plan- 

Jrrs, three towns, as we have already ſeen, had been added 

to the duke of er but Lewis now demanded them, 

to the great diſguſt of that duke. Lewrs, who had a vaſt 

opinion of his own perſonal addreſs in the management of a 
negotiation, demanded a conference with the duke at Hedin; 

but his true intention was to have ſeized the perſon of the 

count of Marolois in his return from the Hague, by means of 

; ruſfian, one Rubempre, and then of the duke himſelf at He- 

Jin. This flagitious 7 miſcarried through the notoriety 

of Rubempre's deceitful character, which occaſioned his be- 
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5 ing apprehended in the Low Ceuntries. Lewis affected great # 

94 diſpleaſure that the duke's ſubjects ſhould give him out as Wt 

Veen the author of this attempt; and not only demanded juſtice ; 15 

e upon ſome of them, but that Rubempre ſhould be ſet at li- 1 
berty: a demand which the duke and his ſon treated with Fo 

ady the utmoſt contempt; and the count openly threatened to be ; 

ench revenged. | | : | 

) be The archbiſhop of Narbonne, who had been Lewis's am- Treaty of 

ced baſſador on this occaſion, having reported the count's threats marriage 

ned to Lewis, they threw him into great perplexity ; but before herween 

the he was able to come to a knowledge of the truth, half of count 

his France was ready to take arms againſt him. A marriage be- Ca 

of tween king Edward's ſiſter, Margaret, and the count of and Fa. 

po- Charolois, was as good as concluded. The antient treaties para“ 

the between England and the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy ſiſter. 

his were renewed. 'I hoſe two princes confederated with the 

nd dukes of Berry, Bourbon, and Calabria; and their league 

the was ſtill that of the public good. The pretext for this con- 


federacy has been often touched upon in this hiſtory; we 
mean the great increaſe of the power of the crown in preju- 
dice of the privileges of the princes of the blood, and the 


he French nobility, of whom the dukes of Burgundy and Bre- 
ds tage were the only bulwarks. Never was a confederacy, 
by in which ſo many were concerned, carried on with greater 
of addreſs and ſecrecy ; and, at the fame time, more publicly 
he managed; for the parties met in churches and places of 


common reſort, where they knew they could be the leaſt 
ſuſpected, by the king's numerous ſpies, to be treating of fo 
dangerous an affair. The agents were generally Bretons, 
diſguiſed like monks and friars, and employed by the duke 
of Bretagne's miniſters, who were men of addreſs and abili- 
ties, | 
Many cauſes concurred to render the confederacy ſucceſs- A con- 
ful. The chief was, that Lewis had difgraced and diſplaced, ſpiraey 
from the management of public affairs, all the nobility, as againſt 
well as his father's late miniſters, whoſe places he had Klied Lexis, 
from the dregs of the people, with men of characters ſimilar 3 
to his own ; particularly cardinal Balue, his firft miniſter, 

Vor. XI, -" OE This 
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any thoughts of engaging. The king piqued Peter de 
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This abuſe of power was ſo flagrant, that even the count of 
Longueville, and the moſt zealous friends of the crown in the 
late reign, entered into the confederacy, as did the count of 
Armagnac, notwithſtanding the obligations he lay under to 
Lewis for his liberty. ; 

While thoſe allies for the public-good were preparing for ac. 
tion, Lewis was upon his march againſt the duke of Bretagy, 
accompanied by his brother the duke of Berry. The duke of 
Bretagne turned the arts of Lew:s againſt himſelf. He ſent 1 

= to amuſe him with propoſitions for a treaty ; Lewis 
ſought to corrupt that miniſter, who took his money, but 
remained faithful to his maſter, and carried off the duke of 
Berry to the confederates. | 
This was the firſt intimation which Lew:s had of his dan. 
ger. The duke of Berry publiſhed a manifeſto, expofing the 
ruined ſtate of France through his brother's adminiſtration; 
and pleaded the moſt ſpecious of all cauſes, that of the pub. 
lic good, as an excuſe for the confederacy. Lewis, who 
had abilities, when he directed them properly, and was 
perſonally very brave, might have loſt his crown on this oc- 
caſion, had it not been for the great party he had among the 
burghers and the common people of France, who did not 
wiſh to ſee a revival of the feudal powers. He had on his 
fide the city of Paris, and he was ſecure of the towns upon 
the Somme. He fell upon the duke of Bourbon, whom he 
quickly reduced, and then marched to defend Paris againſt 
the count of Charolois, who was in full march againſt it 
through Picardy. The count of Charolois was not joined by 
the Breton army, and was fo reſolutely oppoſed by the Pa- 
riſians, that, though he forced the bridge of Sr. Choud, he 
gained no material advantage, and was obliged to retire, 
The king was then at Mont P Hery with his army; but 
there was ſtill room for negotiation ; and neither 8 had 
rex, 
who commanded his van-guard, by demanding whether he 
had any correſpondence with the heads of the league; and 
de Breze thought he could not clear himſelf ſo effectually 25 


by fighting, which he did without orders, and the battle ſoon 


The con- 
federates 


march to- not been for the perſonal valour of Lewis, who defended it; 


became general. Both ſides fought bravely, but neither 
could juſtly claim the victory, though Lew:s ſhewed himſelf 
to be an able general, by rallying his troops, and retreating, 
in good order, towards Paris; which was, to him, next to a 
victory: while Charolois marched to Efampes, where he was 
joined by the confederates, and particularly by a body of 
$70iſs, under the command of the duke of Calabria; fo that 
the army of the confederates amounted to an hundred thou- 
ſand men. : 
The confederates, being thus reinforced, marched agail 
to Paris; which they certainly would have taken, had it 


but, 


* 
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but, had he not been favoured by the bad diſcipline and wards Pa- 
want of ſubordination among the allies, he muſt have been ris. 
obliged to have retired to Milan or Stwifſerland, The heads 
of the league ſoon perceived that it was compoſed of ſo many 
jarring intereſts, that it would be impoſſible to reconcile 
them, even if they were ſucceſsful againſt Lewis; and that 
the independency which every great Jord affected in military 
matters, muſt render the whole abortive. | 

Thoſe, and a variety of other conſiderations, inclined the 
count of Charolois, who was conſidered as the chief leader 
of the confederacy, to liſten to a propoſal made by Lewis for 
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their validity. | 

Lewis affected now to behave with great openneſs. He They are 
brought over the duke of Bourbon from the confederates. He broken by 
entered into a ſeparate negotiation with the duke of Bretagne, Lewir, 
who was then embroiled with the duke of Berry, whom | 
Lewis drove out of Normandy. During the late civil-war, 
as it may be called, Lewis had encouraged the Zzegeors, and 
the inhabitants of Dinant, to make a diverſion in his fa- 
vour. The latter were the duke of Burgundy's immediate 
ſubjects, and, being abandoned by Lewis and the Liegeois, 
the count of Charolois was employed in maſſacring the Di- 
nanters, and deſtroying their city; while Charles was ſtrip- 
ping his brother of all he held in France, and forced him to 
take refuge at the duke of Bretagne's court; where he was 
obliged to pawn his plate for ſubſiſtence, and was treated 
with the ſimple appellation of Monſieur, the king's brother. 

Lewis having thus gained a breathing-time, employed it to who at- 
tie beſt advantage. He inſtigated the Liegecis, who were tacks Bre- 
then very powerful, to a new inſurrection againſt the duke ragne. 
of Burgundy ; and he would have carried his arms into the 
heart of Bretagne, had he not been afraid of throwing that 
prince into the arms of Edivard, and thereby provoking an 
invaſion from England. He knew that the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Bretagne had renewed their eng gements with Ed- 
ward; and he ſent the count of Roxfill;n, then admiral of 


France, to counter-act them at the court of Londan. The 
2 - ©" Om duke 


i 
a negotiation, and, at laſt, to conſent to an interview with 175 
bim. Upon their meeting, Leis demanded whether his 4 
n- perſon was ſafe; and, upon the count's aſſuring him it was, 1 
he he entireiy delivered himſelf into his hands, facetiouſly tell- 1 
n; ing him, that he knew him to be a man of honour, becauſe 1 
be he had been ſo punctual in performing the promiſe he had 4 
Io made him by the archbiſhop of Narbonne. As Lewis was 13 
as previouſly reſolved not to keep any treaty he ſhould make, {33 
c- he made little or no heſitation about the terms; and an ac- . T1 
ie commodation was ſoon concluded at Conflans with the count 1 
ot of Charolois, on the fifth of October; as another was with "nd 
l the other confederates at St. Maur, on the twenty-ninth : 4 
N but, at the ſame time; he declared to his confidants, that he 4 
c had concluded both through neceſſity; and proteſted againſt | | 1 
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duke of Bretagne artfully made uſe of this incident to prevail 
with Edward to ſet on foot a negotiation ; by which he waz 
ſaved through the indeciſion of Lewis, who might have then 
made himſelf maſter of Bretagne. 
The king of England having thus ſaved the duke of By. 
tagne, broke with the earl of Warwick, who retired to 
France; where he was treated by Lew:s, who well knew his 
vaſt power in England, as his equal. Some time before this, 
Philip, ſurnamed the Good, duke of Burgundy, died; and 
left his ſon, Charles, count of Charolois, heir to his great 
Vol. IX. eſtates. The politics of Lewis now took another turn. He 
p. 72. knew the duke to be his irreconcileable enemy, and he of. 
fered to withdraw his aſſiſtance from the Liegeois, if the 
other would withdraw his from the duke of Bretagne, upon 
whoſe ruin Lewis was inflexibly bent; but the duke of Bx. 
gundy nobly rejected the propoſal, and, ſoon after, to the 
great mortification of Lew:s, defeated the Liegeois in a bloody 
| engagement. 

Great po- Among other ſtipulations in the treaties of Conflans and 
licy of St. Maur, it was provided, that an enquiry ſhould be made 
Lewis, into all grievances, and that they ſhould be redreſſed. The 
allies, at that time, little thought that this ſtipulation would 
be turned againſt themſelves. They, no doubt, meant the 
orievances which the people ſuffered from the king ; but 
> Hoe conſtrued it (and, indeed, we think not without juſ- 
tice) in a general ſenſe ; for he eſtabliſhed commiſſioners for 
enquiring into the abuſes of the vaſt powers which the 
princes of the blood and the nobility ſtill retained in their 
reſpective eſtates. This conduct was attended with great 
ſucceſs for Lewis, who thereby humbled the confederates 
and acquired popularity. He gave the conſtable's ſtaff of 
France, together with his wife's ſiſter in marriage, to the 
count of St. Paul, of the houſe of Luxembourg, in hopes of 
detaching him from his connections with the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and he took Dammartin into favour, with ſeveral of 
his father's old fervants, whom he had formerly diſgraced; 
expecting that this alteration of his conduct would ſtrengthen 

his intereſt among the nobility, which it certainly did, 
By this time, the duke of Bretagne, aſſiſted by the duke of 
Alengon, and ſecure of aſſiſtance from England, had recovered 
ſome part of his dominions; and Edward, in the treaty he 
made with that duke, had promiſed to afliſt him with three 
thouſand archers. Lew:s raiſed two armies. He gave the 
one to his admiral, who marched againſt Bremgne; and he 
entered-Picardy in perſon at the head of the other : but ſuch 
was his indeciſion ta the propoſals of peace which he either 

made or received, that his progreſs was inconſiderable. 
A new By the force of money, Lewis diſcovered that the great 
confe- aim of the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, was, that Nor— 
ceracy mandy ſhould be diſmembered from the crown of France and 
againſt given to the duke of Lerry, Lewis, in warding * ny 
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blow, ſhewed the moſt maſterly talents. He convoked an but he is 


aſſembly of his ſtates at Tours, where he religiouſſy laid be- ſupported 


fore them the ſtate of the differences between himſelf and the by his 
two dukes ; and, with great ſtrength of reaſoning, ſhewed ſtates. 


the fatal conſequence that mult attend the diſmemberment 
of Normandy from his crown. In ſhort, he proved, that, if 
the duke of Berry ſhould become maſter of Normandy, he, 
with the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, backed by the 
power of England, would form a triumvirate ſtrong enough 
to give laws to the reſt of the kingdom, and throw France 
back into all the miſeries ſhe had ſuffered under his grand- 
father John and Philip of Valois. Lewis, at the ſame time, 
inveighed againſt the oppreſſions which the people ſuffered 
under the nobility ; and expreſſed the moſt ardent zeal for 
having them removed. The aſſembly was convinced by his 
reaſons, and entered into his views. The annexing Nor- 
mandy for ever to the crown of France was declared to be a 
fundamental law of the monarchy; and they came to ſeveral 
very dutiful reſolutions in ſupport of his perſon and govern- 
ment, 

This declared attachment of the ſlates to Letois was at- 
tended with favourable conſequences to his foreign affairs 
for it opened the king of England's eyes with regard to the 
real deſigns of the two dukes, to which, till then, he had 


been a ſtranger; and cooled the good underſtanding between 


him and them, though the duke of Burgundy was now actu- 
ally married to his ſiſter. The hands of Lewis were likewiſe 
ſtrengthened at home. He puniſhed the count of Maine for 
having ſecretly correſponded with the confederates ; but he 
ſent to the duke of Calabria, who was poor, and had openly 
joined them, a ſum of money for the relief of himſelf and 
family. He ordered Dammartin's eſtates, which had been 
confiſcated, and given, in the beginning of his reign, to 
Charles de Mielun, grand-maſter of his houſhold, to be re- 
ſtored to him; and Melun was tried and executed, as were 
ſeveral others, who had fallen under his diſpleaſure. | 


Lewis thinking himſelf now firmly fixed at home, and He again 


knowing that the Engliſb parliament was far from being well attacks 


affected towards the duke of Burgundy, proceeded in his Bretagne, 


operations againſt Bretagne; which he committed to the 
duke of Calabria; while he himſelf covered Normandy with 
another army, The duke of Bretagne had not then been 
joined by his Engliſh auxiliaries, He demanded aſſiſtance 
from the duke of Burgundy z and it is faid, that, ſuch was 
the force of money employed by Leꝛois, that the couriers 
of the two dukes carried their diſpatches to him inſtead of 
their maſters. This is the more probable, as the duke of 
Burgundy was on the point of hanging the herald who 
brought him, from Lewis, the intelligence of the treaty 
Which he afterwards made with the duke of Bretagne. Be 
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this as it will, it is certain that, on the ſeventeenth of Sch. 
tember, the duke of Calabria forced the duke of Bretagne to 
agree to a treaty; by which Lewis was to pay to his brother, 
the duke of Berry, an annuity of thirty-ſix thouſand livres; 
but the moſt extraordinary article of this treaty was, that 
the duke of Bretagne ſhould renounce all alliances made in 
prejudice of France, and particularly that which he had 
made with the duke of Burgundy. 

When this article was laid before the duke of Burgunch, 
he immediately apprehended that he was ſacrificed by his 
ally to Leruis; and he accepted of an invitation made him, 
by cardinal Balue, to enter into a negotiation with Lewis, 
Who earneſtly defired it; having-been flattered by his cour- 
tiers, thatthe was ſo able a negotiator, that it was impoſſi- 
ble to reſiſt his art and addreſs. He was ſo much intoxicated 
with this opinion, that he outwitted himſelf, by affecting x 
generoſity and openneſs which was the very reverſe of his 
nature. In hopes of conquering every diſtruſt the duke 
could have of his ſincerity, and thereby obtaining from him 
what he pleaſed, he appointed Peronne, one of the duke's 
garriſon towns, for the place of negotiation ; and he entered 

| tit attended only by three domeſtics, | 
but puts lis reception by the duke was anſwerable to his expects. 
himſelf in tion; but, upon the arrival of prince Philip of Savoy and 
the duke ſome French exiles, Lewis began to be apprehenſive of his 
of Bur- ſafety. Inſtead of making his eſcape, which was ſtill in 
Fundus his power, he deſired to be lodged in the caſtle, in which he 
Power, was indulged. While he reſided there, an account came 
that the agents of Lewis had prevailed upon the Tiegeois to 
take arms, to make their biſbop, the duke's brother-in-law, 
priſoner, after putting to death ſix of his canons, to ſurprize 
Tonges, and to put its garriſon to the ſword. 

The duke, upon this, made ſuch diſpoſitions about the 
king's perſon, that he perccived he was a priſaner. Lewis 
always truſted to money as his only friend, apd he had 
brought a large quantity of it along with him. Notwith- 


ſtanding the © agitation of his ſpirits, he applied 


his gold ſo liberally, and fo artfully, among the duke's 
courtiers and counſellors, that he was prevailed upon to 


have another interview with the king, and to let him know 


on what terms he might purchaſe his life, if not his li- 
erty. ; | 
from When they met, Leꝛois agreed to every thing propoſed ; 
which he particularly, that his brother, the duke of Berry, ſhould be 
_ eſcapes. put into poſſeſſion of Champagne and Bree; and he even con- 
fented to march in the duke's army againſt the Liegeois. He 
ſtill, however, found himſelf a priſoner and ſtrictly guarded. 
The Liegeois made a deſperate ſally, in which they had al- 
moſt carried him off and the duke; but being repulſed, the 
King was carried to the attack, in which the city was en 
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ed, and then the duke ſuffered him to depart. After which, 
he put the inhabitants to the ſword, almoſt without excep- 
tion, and reduced the town to aſhes. a a 

We have few inſtances in hiſtory of a prince, like Lewis, His ma- 
pollefled of wiſdom and penetration, who abuſed them ſo nagement 
groſsly, as he did, by over-refining them. This was ſo ob- of his bro- 
vious to the meaneſt of his ſubjects, that he became the ob- ther. 
ject of their ridicule. They taught their jays and magpies 
the word Peronne, which they inceſſantly repeated, till Leis 
ordered all of them to be deſtroyed; but not without com- 
manding a liſt of their owners names to be brought him. At 
the ſame time, he publiſhed proclamations, that no one 
ſhould ſpeak ill of the duke of Burgundy; who, upon their 
parting, had aſſured him, that, if his brother was not con- 
tented with his appanage of Champagne and Brie, he would 
take no farther concern in his affairs ; but begged, if poſſi- 
ble, that he might be made eaſy. Upon this, Lewis per- 
ſuaded his brother to accept of the dutchy of Guzenne inſtead 
of his propoſed appanage, as it put him in a ſituation far leſs 
dangerous to the public repoſe. ; 

d he peculiarly timid diſpoſition of Lewis unfolded itſelf His mini- 
more and more every day; and encouraged ſuch of his mi- ſters con- 
niſters as knew him beſt, to encreaſe his difficulties by keep- ſpire 

ing a correſpondence with his enemies. He had raifed the againſt 
cardinal Balue from the loweſt, to the higheſt, ſtation of a ſub- him, and 
jet; and he and the biſhop of Verdun, a man of the ſame are puniſh- 
ungrateful, perfidious diſpoſition as the cardinal, had entered ed. 
into a ſecret correſpondence with the court of Rome and the 
duke of Burgundy, that, by pointing out to them the weak 
parts of their maſter's diſpoſition and government, they 
might render themſelves the more neceſſary to his affairs. 

The perſon entruſted with this correſpondence was ſeized 
as a ſpy, by which means their treaſon was revealed to 
Lis: but, though they were arreſted and convicted, partly 
even upon their own confeſhons, yet the terror of the court 
of Rome hung ſo ſtrongly upon Lewis, that he durſt not put 
them to death, but ſhut them both in iron cages of eight 
feet ſquare : a mode of confinement which they themſelves 
had deviſed for others. 

The diſcovery and puniſhment of this correſpondence was He pro- 
of ſervice to Lewis; as it made his brother, the duke of Gui- jects a 
ene, the more pliable. He was treated by Lewis with great marriage 
marks of affection and regard; and he was made his firſt between 
knight of the order of St. Michael; which he inſtituted at his ſon 
this time, probably that he might keep his great men, who and the 
were bound to it by the oath of the inſtitution, firm to his beireßs of 
dignity and intereſt againſt all perſons whatever. He even Burgundy. 
propoſed a match between the duke his brother and the 
princeſs of Ca/ile; by which he might have mounted that 
throne had the marriage taken place, | 
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Lewis thought himſelf happy in this ſhort reſpite he had 
from domeſtic trouble. He encouraged the Catalans in their 
revolt under his nephew, the duke of Calabria, from the 
king of Arragon ; who was thereby difabled from recovering 
the counties of Rov/il5n and Cerdagne, which were ſtill in the 
poſſeſſion of Lewis. The duke of Burgundy had an only 
daughter, who was the greateſt heireſs in Europe; and it was 
probably with an eye to a match between her and the duke 

of Guienne that he had fixed Champagne and Brie as that 
prince's appanage. It gave him a ſenſible diſquiet, when he 
underſtood that it was altered into Guienne; and the duke of 
Gurenne himſelf preferred the match to that with the princeſs 
of Castile. | | 

Lewis, to ſound the duke of Bretagne, offered him his or- 
der of St. Michael; but he declined it on account of the oath 
annexed to it. The duke of Burgundy was not ſo ſcrupulous 
with regard to that of the garter, which he accepted of from 
Edward IV. in the winter of the year 1469. That prince 
relying upon his connections with the dukes of Guzenne and 
Bretagne, had diſbanded his army ; and the great revolution 
which now happened in England, gave a new face to the af- 
fairs of Levis. The earl of Yarwick, whoſe daughter the 
duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. had married, bad 
been obliged to diſmiſs his army ; and intended to have re- 

Paired to Calais, of which he was governor ; but he was de- 
nied admiſſion into the place: upon which he turned pirate 
with the ſhips under his command. 

As he had a ſecret correſpondence with Lew:s, that prince 
not only winked at his piracies, but ordered ſome of his 
ſhips to join him; though, with his uſual policy, he pre- 
tended they were fitted out to ſuppreſs him. The duke of 
Burgundy, whoſe ſubjects were the chief ſufferers, diſcover- 
ing the colluſion, wrote a letter, with his own hand, to the 
archbiſhop of Narbonne, Lerwis's firſt miniſter, and the ad- 
miral of France, in the ſollowing remarkable terms: 

Rewarka- The veſſels which you told me the king had put to ſea 
ble letter *©* againſt the Engliſb, have fallen upon my ſubjects, in their 
of the ** return to my dominions; but, by St. George, if you do 
duke of not take care of them, with the help of God, I will. Nor 
Burgundy. ** will I mind your apologics, or your reaſons for your juſti- 
*© fication, which are too ſtiff and long winded.” 
By this time, though the houſe of Lancaſter was fallen ſo 
low that the duke of Zxeter, one of its princes, was begging 
his bread, bare- footed, in the ſtreets of Bruſſels ; and Hen- 
ry's queen, with her children, wanted the common neceſ- 
ſaries of life; yet Lewis approved of a ſcheme, formed by 
the houſe of /Yarwict, for reſtoring Henry to his throne. 
They agreed that their joint fleets ſhould make a deſcent up- 
on England. The ſubjects of the duke of Burgundy ſtill con- 
tinuing to ſuffer by the earl of /Yarwick's depredations, he 


La) 


wrote 


4 


JJ 0 


wrote a letter to the parliament of Paris; in which he railed 
zyainſt the King 3 complained of the violation of the treaty 
of Peronne 3 and threatened, that, if the earl did not leave 
France, and order his ſhips from his coaſts, he would come 
xt the head of an army, and drag him from whatever place 


he ſhould take ſhelter in. 


lence with proper contempt ; upon which, he gave orders 
for his fleet to join that of Edward; and, in conjunction, 
they formed a force ſuperior to any that /Yarwick and Lewis 
could put to ſea, Notwithſtanding this, the French admiral 
zmuſed La Veer, the admiral] of Burgundy, ſo artfully, that 
the earl of J/Yarwick eſcaped with his ſhips to England. He 
carried with him a few Frenchmen; and it 1s well known how 
he replaced Henry upon that throne. 


Lis, in the mean while, ſummoned an aſſembly of his War with 
feat lords at Tours, but took care to have an army in rea- the duke 


dineſs under the conſtable, to exccute any decrees the of Bur- 
members might make. The duke of Burdundy's late pro- gundy. 
ceedings were warmly complained of by the count of Eu, 

and being ſupported by many aggravations, he was by the 
aſſembly ordered to appear before the parliament as a peer 

of France, Though the duke of Burgundy treated this ſum- 

mons with the utmoſt indignity, yet the conſtable, the 

count of St. Paul, took St. Quintin, before the duke was 
prepared to face him in the field, and made ſuch progreſs 

in Piccardy, where Amiens likewiſe ſurrendered to him, 

that the duke of Bretagne made his ſubmiſhons to Lewis, 

who was ſure that his brother, the duke of Guienne, would 


| not oppoſe him. Thus this formidable triumvirate re- 


ceived a ſevere blow; for the duke of Burgundy was, at the 
lame time, deferted by his natural brother Baldwin, in 
whom he had always repoſed the greateſt confidence. The 


duke of Burgundy hearing of his repeated loſſes, for Roe and 


Aontdidier had by this time ſurrendered, repaired with five 
hundred horſe to Arras, where he raiſed an army, but ſent 


tie moſt reproachful meſſages to the duke of Guienne, and 
the conſtable, upbraiding them for their ingratitude. Both 
the conſtable and the duke of Bretagne adviſed him to give 
his daughter in marriage to the duke of Guienne, but he 
rejected their advice, and though Edward IV. had been 
driven out of England, he truſted to the connections he 
had formed with the Lancaſter family, and to the validity 
of the league with England, which he believed muſt hold 
good under every government. In ſhort, he refolved to 
negotiate with Lew:s, rather than be obliged to obey the 
dictates of his own friends. He treated, however, at the 
head of an army, and having paſſed the Somme, he ſent a 
very dutiful letter to the king, informing him that he had 


been 
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The parliament, the members of which were then over- Birth of a2 
joyed at the news of the birth of a dauphin, treated his inſo- dauphin. 
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A truce. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
been impoſed upon, when he was perſuaded to declay 
againſt him. 

The diſpoſitions of Lewis were pretty ſimilar to thoſe of 
the duke; but a freſh revolution in England again altere 
the face of affairs; for, by the aſſiſtance he had offered to 
Edward IV. who had been driven to Holland, that prince 
recovered the throne of England by defeating Henry at the 
battle of Barnet, where the earl of Warwick was killed, 
A truce had been concluded for a year between Lewis, and 
the duke of Burgundy, who made uſe of it to regain the 
confidence of his old friends, by ſeeming to agree to the 
marriage of his daughter to the duke of Guienne, and by 
even ſending the biſhop of Montauban to ſollicit the pope 
for a diſpenſation. It is uncertain whether he was ſincere 


in this, or did it to obtain the better terms from Lewis, who 


Death of 
the duke 


believed him to be in earneſt. He ſent one of his miniſters, 
Bouchage, to expoſtulate with the duke of Guienne upon the 
breach of what he had ſworn, when he promiſed upon the 
croſs never to conſent to that match. Edward IV. repre. 
ſented to the duke of Burgundy at the ſame time, the 
danger to which England muſt be expoſed from that mar- 
riage, if the duke of Guienne ſhould ever ſucceed to the 
crown of France, which was no unlikely event. 

It ſeems almoſt certain, that Lewis was convinced the 
match would ſoon take place, and that he employed one 


of Guienne Favors Veſois, a Benedictine monk, who was his brother's 


A peace 


with Bur- 


undy. 


confeſſor, to poiſon him, which he actually did, while the 
duke fate at ſupper with Montſoran, his favourite miſtreſs. 
The poiſon was ſerved up in a diſh of fiſh. The lady died 
immediately. A brave nobleman, who was called 4 
Leſcun, ſeized the poiſoner, and carried him to Bretagne, 
where he was tried and condemned ; but was found one 
morning dead in the priſon. Lewis ordered the papers 
relating to his trial to be ſent to him, in order to ſtifle the 
public clamour, which the manner of his brother's death 
had excited ; but though he eſtabliſhed a commiſſion for 
examining the proceſs, nothing was determined, and Lewis 
loaded the commiſſioners with favours. | 

Before this event happened, the duke of Burgundy had 
concluded with Lewis the peace of Crotoy, by which K. 


Quintin, and Amiens were reſtored to the duke, on con- 


dition of his abandoning all his connections with the dukes 
of Guienne, and Bretagne, while Lewis withdrew his pro- 
tection from the counts of St. Paul, and Nevers, who were 
obnoxious to the duke. Lew:s refuſed to ratify this peace; 
and the duke, in revenge for the death of the duke of 
Gutienne, recommenced hoſtilities. The whole of the pie- 
ceding negotiation was a chain of diſſimulation, on both 


_ ſides; but the conduct of Lewis, was, perhaps, more defen- 


ſible than that of the duke. He had been required by 


Lewis formally to ſignify to the dukes of Guienne — Bre- 
| tage, 


„ . a. 4 LIES CEE LY ©] CDI. 


tage, 


agreed t 


fed in 
broken 
Upon 
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that they had nothing to expect from him; but he 
"ately intimated to the duke of Bretagne, that he had 


o the treaty of Crotoy, only that he might regain 


fniens and St. Quintin, and that he thought himſelf juſti- 


this management, by the king's having previouſly 
the treaties of Conflans and Peronne, 
the duke of Guienne's death Lew:s ſeized his dutchy, 


and likewiſe the county of Armagnac. The duke of Bre- 
ſagne was intimidated by this into an accommodation with 
Lewis, who, at the ſame time, brought over to his ſervice 


fom that of the duke of Burgundy, the famous hiſtorian 
and negotiator, Philip de Commines. The duke of Burgundy, 
was then attempting to retake the towns on the Somme, in 
which he was unſucceſsful; and he had, to as little purpoſe, 
made an irruption into Normandy, However exaſperated 
he and the king were at each other, the road of negotiation 


was ſtill open, and upon the return of Letois from Gutenne, 
4 truce was concluded. In the interview the king and the 
duke had on this occaſion, the latter, who had formed 
great projects, diſcovered to the king the correſpondence 
that had all along been kept up between him and the 
conſtable, of whom he complained bitterly, for having 
ravaged his eſtates, and it was agreed between them to 
watch their opportunity for undoing him, as ſoon as Charles 
had finiſhed the reduction of Guelders, which he reclaimed 
under the will of the laſt duke. But this reunion of Lewis 
and the duke of Burgundy, was probably owing to the 
neceſſity the latter was under of gaining over Lewis, who 
might otherwiſe have put an effectual ſtop to his ambitious 
views. He had long intrigued with the princes of the em- Intrigues 
pire to be choſen king of the Romans; but in this he was of the 
thwarted and diſappointed by the management of Leis. duke of 
He then applied to the emperor, Frederic III. of Auſtria, to Burgundy 
be made king of Burgundy, and offered to give his daughter in the em- 
in marriage to his ſon, young Maximilian. 
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We have already ſeen how little ſincerity there was on ibid. 


all fides in this negotiation, and how it was fruſtrated by 
each party finding out the duplicity of the other, moſt pro- 
bably, by the artful management of Lewis. After this 
project miſgave, and when Lewis and the duke of Bur- 
gundy were contriving to put their ſchemes in execution 
againſt the conſtable, the latter gained intelligence of what 
had been concluded between them. He applied to Lewis, 


with whoſe diſpoſition he was perfectly well acquaint- 
ed, and perſuaded him that he had received the diſcovery 
from the duke of Burgundy himſelf, in order to fix him in 
his ſervice. Lewis, however, diſſembled, and prolonged 
the truce for a year, though the latter was at this time ac- 


| _ of having engaged one of the king's cooks to poiſon 


it 


225 


where he It ſeems to be certain, that the duke of Burgundy's an. 
ruins him- bition had at this time, involved him in a variety of in. 


ſelf, 


Lewis 
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practicable projects. He had entered into a freſh negotiz. 
tion with Edward IV. the fitſt intelligence of which, Ley; 
had received from Scotland, This negotiation, which was 
concluded on the twenty fifth of Fuly 1474, had for it 
object, no leſs than the conqueſt of all France by Edibard 
and the duke of Burgundy ; and in the preamble to the 
treaty, Lewis is termed the uſurper, and Edward the lawful 
heir, of that crown. Lew!s was certainly ignorant of this 
treaty, as the French hiſtorians of that time were like pile 
and it ſeems to be firſt brought to light by Mr. Nyner 
Lewis having ſecured the court of Scotland in his intereſt 
rejected the advice of his miniſters, wha were for cruſhing 
the duke of Burgundy at once, while he was engaged in 
German wars, which Lewis was ſo far from doing, that he 
prolonged the truce with him, that he might involve hin- 
ſelf ſtil] farther in the affairs of the empire, which he 
actually did, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of Id. 
ward, who called upon him to fulfil the terms of the late 
treaty. He took part in a diſpute concerning the election 
of an archbiſhop of Calagne, and beſieged one of the com- 
petitors, Herman, in "ca near that city. Herman made 
ſo brave a defence, that Lew:s had leiſure to lay a ſcheme 
for the deſtruction of the duke, which afterwards proved 
ſucceſsful. By the force of money he gained over the 
princes of Germany, and the cantons of Swiſſerland, who 
had great reaſon to be jealous of the duke, who had pur- 
chaſed the county of Ferrette from duke Sigiſmund of Aujtria, 
He brought the duke of Lorrain into the fame confederacy, 
and the Zurgundian was actually beſieged in his camp betore 
Nuys, by a German army, while the other confederates were 
ravaging his eſtates to the very gates of his capital; but his 
N wok in continuing the ſiege of Nays was the criſis of 
is fate. 

The truce between him and Lewis being now expired, 


gains over the latter having compromiſed all matters between himſelf 


the La- 


and the king of Arragon, ordered the duke of Bourbon to 


gliſe no- fall with an army into the duke of Burgundy's eſtates, and 
bility. 


at the ſame time he attacked the towns on the Somme. £4- 
ward's army was on foot, and a noble one it was, ready to 
invade France; but the duke of Burgundy, though he was 
to have ſnared largely in the ſpoils of Lewis, and had made 
an honourable retreat from Nuys, madly purſued his 1e- 


venge upon the duke of Lorrain, and amuſed Edward with 


aſſurances that the conſtable of France was in his intereſt. 
Upon Edward's landing his army in France, he had an inter- 
view, with the duke of Burgundy, who aſſured him that the 
conſtable would put Amiens and St. Quintin into his hands, 
as ſoon as he ſhould appear before them. But Edwards 
eyes were ſoon opened as to the tate of his alliance " 
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e duke. Before he commenced hoſtilities he had ſent an 
terald with a letter, demanding the crown of France from 
Lais, who acted with incomparable addreſs on this occa- 
fon. He read the letter with an air of gaiety, as if it had 
deen merely complimentary, but taking the herald aſide he 
fairly told him, that his maſter had been miſled by the duke 
of Burgundy, and the conſtable, who certainly would de- 
ceive him, and that the beſt thing he could do was to enter 
into a negotiation and return to England. He ſeconded his 
ſpeech with an handſome preſent, which prevailed with the 
herald to give him a hint, which afterwards proved of great 
uſe to Lewis, that Edward's two chief favourites, the lords 
Hard, and Stanley, were not inaccc.hble to money. 
Ieibis then ordered Commines to wait upon the herald, till he 
took his leave, but that he ſhould converſe with none, and 
Commines openly preſented him with a piece af crimſon 
velvet, a management that concealed from the public all 
knowledge of his real buſineſs, 
Eliward ſoon found the prediction of Lewis to be true, and makes 
for though the duke of Burgundy had actually ſhewn him a a treaty 
romiſe under the conſtable's own hand for delivering up with Fa- 
St, Quintin, and Amiens, and aſſuring him that he and his Ward. 
friends would immediately declare in his favour; yet when 
.adetachment of Edward's army appeared before St. Quintin, 
it was fired upon, and it loſt. ſome men. Edward now 
ſaw the futility of all the duke of Burgundy's engagements, 
and without ſuffering himſelf to be farther amuſed, his 
miniſters ſent a private meſſage to Lewis, on the ſtrength of 
the herald's information, acquainting him how ready 
they were to ſerve him. Lewis, who did nothing in the 
common way, ſent an obſcure, mean looking, domeſtic to 
treat with the lords Stanley, and Howard, which he did fo 
ſhrewdly, that he was introduced to #4ward in perſon, and 
after a few previous negotiations, a treaty was concluded, 
containing the following terms: Firſt, That Lewzs ſhould, 
within fifteen days, pay to Edward ſeventy five thouſand 
crowns; together with an annuity of fifty thouſand crowns 
a year, payable at Eaſter and Michaelmas, during the joint 
lives of the two monarchs. Secondly, That a daughter of 
Edvard ſhould be married to the dauphin, and ſhe have a 
jointure of ſixty thouſand livres a year. Thirdly, Edward 
engaged, upon the payment of the ſeventy five thouſand 
crowns, to give pledges for evacuating the French domi- 
nions; and to enter with Lewrs, not only into a truce for 
ſeven years, but into a negotiation for a private treaty. 
any ſeparate articles were inſerted, but the above are Corrup- 
the moſt material of this famous treaty, which reduced the tion of 
moſt powerful king of France ſince the days of Hugh Capet, the French 
to be tributrary to a lewd, licentious prince, a fact which it nation. 
is in vain for French authors to deny; but perhaps, never 
Was there a people ſo univeryally corcupted as the French 
| nation 
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nation was at this time. It was deſtitute not only 9 


honeſty, but genius. The great men who had ſerved Char], 
VII. ſo well, were now extin&, and Lewis ſupplied their 
places from his treaſury, Frugal and modeſt in his own 
perſon, without cloaths, equipage, or attendance befitting 
a-private gentleman, he amaſſed money only that he might 
ſquander it in the larger quantities for the purpoſes of cor. 
ruption; he knew of no cement of friendſhip, truth, o 
honour, but gold, and where that could not be properly 
placed, as ſometimes happened, he converted it into the 
pleaſures of the table, magnificent exhibitions, or whatever 
he knew would beſt gratify the taſte or humours of thoſe he 
wanted to corrupt. The Engliſb court was not more yir- 
tuous ; but on account of its king's extravagance and un- 
bounded love of pleaſure, it was more needy. Both nations 
had begun to breath, after long deſtructive wars, and this, 
in part, accounts for their degeneracy ; but that of Englund 
was of a more manly ſpecies ; for they took the money of 
Lewis, as he was a tributary to their nation. 


The peace The preliminaries being ſettled, the two kings had an in- 


of Pi- 


guigni 
conclud- 


ed. 


Engliſh noblemen, who were diſappointed in their expects- 


terview at Peguigni, where the laſt hand was put to the 
treaty, and the ranſom of queen Margaret, who was a 
captive to Edward, was fixed at fifty thouſand crowns, 
which Lewis was to pay in five years. The duke of Bu 
undy hearing of the negotiation poſted to the Angliſb camp; 
but all the anſwer he received from Edward to his re- 
proaches, was, that it was better to make peace with aq 


enemy, than to rely on a faithleſs friend.“ The interview 


at Piguigni, which was upon a bridge built croſs the Sein, 
and attended with very particular formalities, finiſhed the 
ruin of the conſtable, who was equally the averſion of both 
parties. He had offered Eu, and St. Valery to Edward, with 
fifty thouſand crowns, if he would break off the. accom- 
modation, and Edward, at the interview, put all his letters 
into the hands of Lewis. Nothing could be more for the 
honour of Edward and the Engliſh nation than this peace of 
Piquigni. Fhe army of Lerois was far ſuperior to that of 
Edward, who had been betrayed by the duke of Burgundy 
and the conſtable, and durſt not depend on the duke of 
Bretagne, The ſeaſon was far advanced, and Edivar, 
unleſs he had accepted the conſtable's offer, did not know 
where to find winter quarters for his army, He had dic- 
tated the terms of the treaty, none of which were objected 
to by Lewis, who, perhaps, was not a little influenced by 
the appearance of twenty thouſand Engli/hmen drawn up 
on the banks of the Somme; add to all this, that Edward was 
treating with one of the braveſt and moſt ſucceſsful generals 
of his age. In ſhort, nothing but the unaccountable humour 
of Leruis could have made ſo diſgraceful a treaty perferable 
to an appeal to arms. The duke of Gloucęſter and the 
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dus from Edward's great army, and who railed moſt 
"pzinſt the treaty, were ſoon made converts to it by the 

nch gold, which Lewis diſtributed amongſt them; and it 
is ſaid, upon good authority, that Edward had not a miniſter 
in his court to whom Lewis did not grant a penſion, only 
that they might befriend him in all his tranſactions with 
Lord; who magnanimouſly rejected the preſfing inſtances 
of Lewis, that he would abandon the duke of Bretagne. 


The duke of Burgundy parted with Edward in great wrath. The con- 
He ſwore that he diſdained to be included in the truce, and ſtable of 


that he would enter into no negotiation with Lewis, till France 


three months after the Engliſp had evacuated France; but condemn- 


he thought fit to retract this bravado ; for on the thirteenth ed and 


of September he concluded a truce with Lewis for nine years; executed. 


and, by a ſeparate article, agreed to give up the conſtable to 
Lis, He would have withdrawn that obligation a few 
hours after he gave it; but it was too late. The conſtable 
was delivered up to Lewis, carried to Paris, tried before 
the parliament, condemned and publicly executed. 

Before the departure of the Engliſb army out of France, 
Lewis gave the ſoldiers a noble entertainment, upon the 
ſtreets of Amiens, where tables were ſpread covered with 
wine, and the choiſeſt viands, which they partook of in 
ſuch numbers, as gave ſome umbrage to Lewis; upon 
which, Edward ordered his troops to evacuate the town. 
Upon their leaving his kingdom, and after the execution of 
the conſtable, Lewis found himſelf in a condition to act 
more arbitrarily than the moſt powerful of his predeceſſors 
had ever done, and he behaved in every reſpect like a 
tyrant, The numbers he put to death by the hands of the 
executioner upon the ſlighteſt ſurmiſe, are incredible. He 
invented iron and wooden cages for the confinement of his 
priſoners, where they lived in perpetual pain, and his racks, 
tortures and gibbets were ſeldom unemployed ; but an 
event ſoon happened which carried him to the ſummit of 
greatneſs, 


We have already ſeen, that the Swiſs cantons were among The duke 
the confederates againſt the duke of Burgundy, whoſe of Bur- 


poſſeſſions now extended from the banks of the Somme gundy 


almoſt to the gates of e He ſecretly aſpired to purſues 
to his dominions; and under his am- 


add Lorrain and Swiſſerlan ; 
5 of certain Swiſs fiefs, interſperſed among the eſtates bitious 
e had bought from the houſe of Huſtria, he had obliged views, 
their deputies to addreſs him on their knees, as his vaſſals. 
Lewis had beſtowed upon him the conſtable's confiſcated - 

eltate, and had encouraged him in his wild purſuits of do- 

minion over Lorrain and Szuiſſerland. His inſatiable ambi- 

tion made him ruin Lorrain, where he took Nancy, and 


drove that duke out of his dominions. He then ſought 


every occaſion to quarrel with the Sw:/s, and many pre- 
ſented, which occaſioned ſeyeral acts of hoſtilities _ 
| : the 
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dhe Swiſs and his ſubjects. After the reduction of Nang, 


he found himſelf under no reſtraint of openly declaring that 

he was reſolved to ſubdue Swerland. The cantons eq. 
deavoured to deprecate his wrath, in the moſt ſubmiſſye 

manner, and even offered to renounce their alliance with 

Lewis, All their advances were rejected by the haughty 
duke, and under pretence of their having committed fone 

hoſtilities againſt his ally the count of Beaumont, and their 

having aſſiſted the inhabitants of Forette to expel his go. 

vernor, he entered their country, took ſeveral places, and 

beſieged Morat. The Swiſs were not wanting to themſelves, 

They beat his troops before Granton, and they made young 

Rene, duke of Lorrain, their general. They beat him 7 

ſecond time before Morat, and Rene recovered his capital of 

Nancy; while the dutcheſs of Savoy, whom the duke of Bur- 

gundy had been at great pains to gain over, threw hetſelf 

under the protection of her brother Lewes. 

js killed Charles was, at firſt, diſpirited by ſo many repeated 
in a battle blows; but reſuming his courage, he got together a new 
with the army with which he beſieged Nancy, Among his general 
Swwijjes, officers was the count of Campobaſſo, an Italian vagabond, 
who in revenge of a blow he had received from the duke, 

meditated his deſtruction, and kept a fecret correſpondence 

ibid. with the duke of Lorrain. It is ſaid, that by means of this 
p. 74. Perſon, who had a capital command in the army, the ſiege 
of Nancy was protracted ; and when the duke of Lorrain, 

with fourteen thouſand men, chicfly paid by Lewis's money, 

advanced to raiſe the ſiege, this ſame Campobaſſo deſerted the 

duke of Burgundy with the troops under his command, but 

left behind him ſome officers, who, like bimſelf, were traitors, 

It is certain, that a deciſive battle was fought on the fifth 

of January 1477, in which the duke of Burgundy's troops 

were utterly defeated, and he himſelf being mortally 

wounded, was found dead on the ice, next day. Other 
particulars of this celebrated quarrel and defeat may be 

ſeen in the place referred to in the margin. 

Zexwis re. The death of Charles duke of Burgundy ſurnamed the Rajh, 
annexes one of the moſt powerful, and certainly the moſt ambitious 
Burgundy of the princes of that age, introduced into Europe a ſyſtem 
to his of power which may be ſaid to laſt to this day. Lewis had 
crown, Already by his conduct ſufficiently demonſtrated, that he 
thought his ſafety was incompatible with that of the duke. 

He had puniſhed the king of Sicily for giving a donative of 

Provence to Charles, who upon that founded his claim to 

that kingdom. He had refuſed to aſſiſt the king of PSA 

who had come to France on purpoſe to crave his friendſhip. 

He had forced the duke of Bretagne to renounce all his 

| | connections with the duke of Burgundy, and he had puniſh- 
Wl ed with death, tortures, and confiſcation, ſuch of his ſub- 
jects as he even ſuſpected of being in the Burgundian in- 
tereſt, He waited impatiently for the account of every 


attle 
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battle fought by Charles, and if it went againſt him, he was 
ſure to give a pecuniary gratification to the meſſenger. 
Being aſſured of the duke's death, his joy, notwithſtand- 
ing all his diſſimulation, broke out into extravagance ; he 
ublicly declared, that he was reſolved to unite the late 
duke's dominions to the crown of France, by marrying the 
dauphin to his heireſs, who was then about eighteen, ſome 


ſay twenty one, years of age. To execute this purpoſe he 


raiſed an army, and marched into Burgundy, which he 
ſeized, as he did the towns on the Somme, with the county 
of Artois, and the city of Bezangon ; all which he pretended 
were male fiefs. In ſhort, he ſtript the heireſs at once of 
two thirds of her inheritance, and undoubtedly would have 
ſeized the remainder, had he not fondly hoped to annex it to 
his crown by the marriage, though the propoſed bride- 
groom was then no more than ſeven years of age. 


24 


It was now that Lerois felt the operation of the gold he and di- 
had diſtributed among the Engliſb nobility. Even Edward's vides the 
own ſiſter, the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, could not pre- Flemings. 


vail with him to interpoſe in favour of the princeſs. Lew:s 
had brought over her chancellor with the reſt of her Flemiſh 
miniſters to his intereſt. They abhorred the French alliance, 
and put to death, even in the preſence of the young princeſs, 
who in vain interceded for their lives, ſuch of her coun- 
ſellors as favoured it. Maximilian, ſon to the emperor of 


Germany, was their favourite choice, and the ſtates of 


Flanders pretended that their ſovereign ought to be directed 
by them in ſo an important an affair as the diſpoſal of her 
body in marriage. It appears, however, that the young 
dutcheſs had given Lew:s very favourable intimations of her 
inclination to marry the dauphin; and that he ſent her 
letters to the Flemings, who were ſo enraged at reading 
them, that they put her under confinement, and raiſed an 
army to protect her againſt Lewis, Many were the rivals 


who pretended to marry her. The queen of England con- The heir- 
teſted ſtrongly, that her brother, the earl of Rivers, ſhould eſs of 
be the happy man. Adolphus, duke of Guelders, who had a Burgunay 
fair proſpect of ſucceſs, was killed in a battle by the French. marries 

The count of Angouleſme, one of the firſt princes of Lewis's the arch- 
blood, was, likewſe, a candidate for her hand, but his pre- duke 
tentions were diſcouraged by Lewis; and unſurmountable Maximi- 
objections ſtarting up againſt each, the princeſs, by the lian. 
advice of her- mother- in- law, ſiſter to Edward, declared for 3314. 


Maximilian, whom ſhe accordingly married, with the 
approbation of the ſtates of Flanders, who put him at the 


head of an army. It was generally thought, that Leis 


would bave reſented the concluſion of this match ; but he 
ſeemingly approved of it, ſeeing that there was no poſſi- 
bility of bringing the Flemings to conſent to the marriage of 


bis ſon, with the young dutcheſs, and dreading the conſe- 


quences of her matching with the count of Anglouleſme. 
Vol. XI. 1 | ' Lewis, 


P. 74+ 
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Death of Lewis, though he diſguiſed his reſentment, found his 
the count ſituation ſuch, that he was obliged to give up Dueſnoy and 
of Armag- Bouchain to Maximilian, and, by the help of his penſioners 
nac. at the court of England, he obtained a prolongation of the 
truce between the two nations. This gave Lewzs an oppot— 
tunity to attend to the internal ſtate of his kingdom. The 
count of Armagnac, now duke of Nemours, whom he had 
io generouſly freed from his impriſonment, in the beginning 
of his reign, had on ſeveral occaſions joined, or ſeemed to 
join, with the enemies of Lewis, who vowed his deſtruction 
with unparallelled barbarity. He was ſeized at Carlat, in 
1477, Carried to the baſtile, where he was impriſoned in an 
jron cage, ſuffered the torture, and condemned to death, 
His execution was accompanied by an extraordinary ſtrain 
of barbarity; for Lewis ordered his children to be confined 
under the boards of the ſcaffold, where their father ſutiered, 
that they might be ſprinkled, as they were, with their f4- 
ther's blood. The duke's eſtates were diſtributed among 
the royal favourites, the chief of whom was one Oliver le 
Dain, his barber, who got an entire aſcendency over his 
maſter, by threatening to poiſon him, or to cut his throat, 
if he loſt his favour. But thoſe were only perſonal crueltics, 
for Lewis introduced one that was political, which extend- 
ed beyond the lives of the original deliquents. He emitted 
an edict, by which all perſons who had knowledge of any 
treaſonable practices, were to be treated as principals, if 
1 they did not reveal them. 
Conduct Maximilian had parts and courage, and reſolved, if poſli- 
of Maxi- ble, to regain part of his wife's hereditary dominions, 
milian. which had been ſeized by Lewis. In this he was ſupported 
by the ſtates of Flanders; but Lewis gave the command of 
| an army to Chaumont, who retook the city of Be/angin, 
ibid, Both parties found it their intereſt to conclude a truce, and 
p. 75. the reader in other parts of this hiſtory, will find a detail of 
the numerous engagements and negotiations in which Leuis 
was now involved. ; 
Leavisc It is certain, that he was haunted with the moſt deſpica- 
diſcovers ble weakneſſes that can attend human nature, while he 
and de- was exerting the moſt amazing acts of true, as well as falſe, 
feats the policy. He detached don Ferdinand and donna Jſabella, 
intrigues king and queen of Arragon and Caſtile, from their connec- 
of his tions with the emperor of Germany, and his ſon ; and he 
enemies, plied the court of England ſo effectually with his gold, that 
neither the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, nor the duke of 
' » Bretagne, could awaken Edward to a juſt ſenſe of his in- 
.tereſts, So far from that, he connected himſelf more 
cloſely with Lewis than ever, though Lewis had. diſcovered 
that Edward and the duke of Bretagne were ; purſuing 
meaſures entirely deſtructive to his crown. Though the 
_ ..corre{pondence between them was carried on with what 
they thought to be impenetrable ſecrecy ; yet ſo forcible 
was the corruption employed by Lewis, that he tranſcribed 
the originals of their moſt private correſpondence, #1 
85 communicate 
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communicated the copies to both parties; but Zewrs was ſo 
moderate, that he made no other uſe of this diſcovery than 
to make the principals ſenſible of their danger, and that he 
was acquainted with their practices. Each thought that 
he was betrayed by the other; but Lewis made advantage 
of both, and diſpoſed of his money ſo well at the court 
of England, that he prevailed with Edward to prolong 
the truce between the two nations, on pretence that the 
dauphin was yet too young to conſummate his marriage, 
which had been agreed upon between the parents, with 
Edward's daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, who was, after- 
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wards, the wife of Henry VII. of England. At the ſame Concludes 
time, he entered with Edward into a moſt ſeemingly cordial a new 
treaty, for each engaged to aſſiſt the other againſt his re- treaty 
bellious ſubjects; to give one another ſhelter in their re- with Eng- 
ſpective dominions, and to make no alliance without the joint Ian, 


approbation of both. Lewis, about the ſame time, propoſed 
to join an army with one from England to conquer Flanders, 
which he was to give up to Edward, together with Brabant, 
as ſoon as it ſhould be conquered ; but the people of Eng- 
land were ſo much attached to the houſe of Burgund), that 
they would not ſuffer him to proſecute ſuch a war. 

Lewis continued to pay Edward's appointments with the 
utmoſt punctuality; but Edward perceived he was ſhuffling 
with him with regard to the marriage between the dauphin 
and his daughter, and therefore concluded a treaty with the 
archduke Maximilian, and his wife the dutcheſs of Burgun- 
dy, who promiſed to continue to him the annual ſubſidy 
of fifty thouſand crowns, if Lewis ſhould withdraw it, 
while Edward ſent to their aſſiſtance ſix thouſand archers, 
and obtained a promiſe that their ſon, the count of Charolois, 
who was yet in his cradle, ſhould marry his daughter Anne. 
Edward vindicated his conduct in concluding this treaty, 
by taxing Lewis with the breach of his agreement with him, 
and of having ſpirited up the Stets to invade England. 
Maximilian had now renewed hoſtilities againſt LZetbis, 

and beſieged Terouenne, which d Eſpueries, the French go- 
vernor of Picardy, attempting to relieve, a battle enſued at 
Guingate. The Frenth, who were ſtrongeſt in horſe, had, 
at firft, the advantage of the field, but it was ſoon recover- 
ed by Maximilian, at the head of the Flemiſh infantry. He 
was diſabled, however, from purſuing the fiege ; but he 
banged the commandant, and put to the ſword the garriſon 
of a caſtle he afterwards took; for which Lerois ordered fifty 
priſoners taken at the battle of Guingate, among whom, 
was a ſon of the king of Poland, who ferved as a volunteer 
in the Flemiſb army, to be hanged ; but a reprieve came to 
the Poliſß prince, while the halter was about his neck. 

The great trade which the Flemings then carried on 
tendered their ſhips very profitable prizes to the Nerman 
Privateers, the chief of whom was one Coulon, who, this 
Year, took fourſcore ſail of them. This blow diſpirited the 
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Flemings from carrying on the war with vigour, and before 


the end of the year they concluded a truce. In 1480, died 


Charles de Maine, count of Provence, the laſt of the houſe 
of Anjou; and Lewis inherited his eſtates. As the Fray, 
archers, or militia, raiſed and paid by the villages, had 
miſbehaved in the battle of Guingate, Lewis broke them, 
and ſubſtituted in their place ten thouſand Sw:/s, who 


were then reckoned equal to any troops in Europe, to whom 


he added ten thouſand of his own regulars. That ſame 
year, the cardinal de la Rovere came to France from the 
ope, to offer his mediation between Lewis and Maximilian; 
be though he failed in his errand, he procured the liberty 
of cardinal Balue, who had leave to retire to Rome. 
The exceſſive application of Lewis to buſineſs began 
to affect his health, and he was attacked by a ſtroke of x 
palſy, from which he recovered ; but it was far from relax. 
ing the intenſeneſs of his application. Having, as we have 
already ſeen, new modelled his army, he was indefatigable 
in introducing into it a new diſcipline, and he ordered a 
ſtrong camp to be marked out in Normandy, where he 
aſſiſted in perſon at all the reviews and exerciſes of his 
ſoldiers. He put the affairs of his nephew, duke Ppililert 


of Savoy, on an excellent footing ; but that prince dying in 


the ſpring of the year 1481, as he was paying a viſit to his 
uncle, Lew:s declared himſelf guardian to his brother and 


ſucceſſor Charles. Two events which „ e ſoon after 
carried the good fortune of Lewis to its ſummit. 


Edward Edward of England, and the duke of Bretagne, this year 


dies of a concluded a treaty, which was aimed againſt Lewis; but 
fit of the before any thing could be done in conſequence of this treaty, 
apoplexy. Edward was carried off by a fit of an apoplexy; and the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy was killed by a fall from her horſe, 
By thoſe two deaths England fell into diſtractions, and the 
houſe of Burgundy loſt its ſupport; for the Flemings quar- 
relled with Maximilian about the cuſtody of his young 


D fon. 

ibid, The health of Lewis was finally ruined about the time 

P-75- he became thus proſperous. Though he protected the 
crown of Navarre, and kept poſſeſſion of Rou/illon and Cer- 
dagne, yet he lived in good correſpondence with Ferdinand 
and [/abella, the joint monarchs of Spain. He was in alli- 
ance with the Portugueſe ; he had nothing to fear from [tah, 
which was torn to pieces within itſelf; the Soi: behaved 


towards him as if they had been his natural born ſubjects ; 


the emperor, Frederic, was at war with his own relations, 
Great and unable to ſupport his ſon, Maximilian. At home, not- 
power of withſtanding his bloody executions, and the heavy taxes 
Lewis, he raiſed, his people in general found themſelves more at 
eaſe than they had been under the tyranny of their great 
lords, and he had raiſed his revenue from ſeventeen hundred 
thouſand livres a year, to four millions and an half, _ 
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ſve of the revenues ariſing from the royal domains. He 
had added to the kingdom left him by his father, Burgundy, 
the Franche Comte, Artois, the territory of Boulogne, the 
cities on the Somme, Provence, and Anjou, and, to complete 
his happineſs, he had in a manner annihilated the danger- 
ous powers of the princes of his blood, and his other great 
lords; but he was now unable to reliſh his hap 
had been attacked at Tours with another fit of the apoplexy, 
and he had contracted a gloomy habit of thinking and liv- 
ing. He ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Plzffis, which he 
ordered to be moated round, and his windows darkened 
and ironed, like thoſe of a priſon. His ſpirit was ſo much 
affected, that the domeſtics about his perſon, whom he had 
raiſed out of the duſt, obtained of him what they pleaſed, 
by threatening to put an end to his life ; and what is pretty 
extraordinary, the more ſenſibly he perceived the ap- 
proaches of death, he was at the greater pains to conceal 
them from the world. If at any time he appeared in public, 
he affected an unuſual gaity of dreſs, and admitted of di- 
verſions, to which he was ſo little uſed, that they were of 
the moſt ridiculous and extravagant kind. 

Lewis, with every quality that was at once contemptible 
and cruel, was ſuperſtitious to a degree almoſt incredible, 
and therefore he imagined himſelf to be religious. He was 


always covered over with relics, and when he was about to 


commit a murder, he uſed to aſk pardon of a leaden image 
of the Virgin Mary, which he wore in his hat; and he made 
a preſent of the county of Boulogne to the fame virgin. All 
his arts, however, could not prevent the horrors of death 
from preying upon his ſoul. While he continued ſhut up at 
Pliſſis, it was ſurrounded by numerous guards, that none 
might have acceſs to his perſon without a ſpecial permiſſion. 
He pave immenſe prices for freſh relics, which he purchaſ- 
ed from all quarters; and hearing of a Calabrian hermit, 
one Franciſco Martorillo, celebrated for his piety, he ſent 
for him, threw himſelf at his feet, and begged him to pro- 
long his life by his prayers. By the pope's permiſſien he 
wore the ſurplice and the aumeſs, which is the ornament 
of a canon when he celebrates maſs ; and he enacted that, 
at twelve o'clock at noon, upon tne toll of a bell, all his 
ſubjects ſhould ſay an Ave Maria. A few weeks before his 


death he ſent for his ſon, who had been educated at Amboiſe, 


under the lord Beaujeu, to whom he had given his daughter 
Anne in marriage, and gave him his laſt advice, which was 
ſo excellent that it would have done honour to the memory 
of the beſt and wiſeſt of princes ; but above all, he enjoin- 
ed him not to follow his example, but to live in peace with 
his neighbours, and be a father to his people. 


Being viſited with the third ſtroke of the apoplexy, as Death, 


ſoon as he recovered his ſenſes, he ordered his ſeal to be 


carried to his fon, whom he directed to be treated from that 
9 time 


pineſs. He 
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time as king, and he died on the thirtieth of August 148; 
not without expreſſing ſome remorſe for the wickedneſs and 
crueity of his life, in the twenty-third year of his reign, 
and the ſixty-firſt of his ae. 55 
and cha- We ſhall now proceed to the bright part of the charac. 
racter of ter of Lewis, who poſſeſſed many great and noble qualities. 


| Lewis, He ſuffered no man in his kingdom, but himſelf, to be un- 


3 


Juſt, and was ſtrict in the adminiſtration of his civil and cri. 
minal courts, When Paris was depopulated by peſtilence, 
he repleniſhed it with inhabitants, and though many of them 
were outlaws and robbers, yet fo excellent was the police 
he had introduced, that they became good and orderly 
ſubjects. We have already obſerved, that he was brave in 
his perſon, and an able, fortunate general, when he choſe 
to act at the head of an army. He was liberal even to a 
fault, and, for the conveniency of his ſubjects, he eſtabliſhed 
two hundred and thirty carriers, who traveiled through his 
kingdom in thę nature of poſts, and let out their horſes to 
his ſubjccts, at the rate of ten ſols for thirty leagues. He 
effabliſhed one ſtandard for weights and meaſures through- 
out his kingdom, and was the author of many other uſeful 
inſticutions, which proved how, well he bad ſtudied the 
ö arts of government. ng © 35; Pn > 

He proved but an indifferent huſband to his firſt wiſe, 
Margaret of Sgotland, though a moſt amiable princeſs. She 
was famous for- regarding learned men, and for having 
kifled Alain Charter, the belt ſcholar, but the uglieſt man 
about the court, while he was aſleep. Perhaps, this freedom 
of behaviour diſguſted her huſband, for ſhe died of heart- 
break. The ſecond wife of Lewis was Charlotte of Savey, 
by whom he had a ſon, Joachiin, who died young, as did 


his ſecond, Francis, duke of Berry. His daughters were 


Anne, whom he married to the lord of Beaujeu, younger 
brother to the duke of Bourbon, and Joan, married to the 
duke of Orleans, but was divorced from him aſter he be- 
came king. Lew:rs, notwithſtanding his religious freaks, 
had 3 miſtreſſes, and natural children; but he proved 
an inhuman huſband to Charlotte of Savoy, whom, when be 
was upon his death- bed, he condemned to exile at Amboi/e, 
vyhere the died that ſame year, in the thirty eighth year of 


Ber age. 
Charles VIII. 
Charles THIS prince lay under many diſadvantages both of 
neglected body and mind. Iii his perſon he was deformed, 


in his edu- but he had a lively eye. His parts, though of themſelves 
cation. they were but moderate, remained wholly unimproved by 
-— education, through the jealouſy of his father, who ſtrictly 
enjoined his governor, the lord of Beavjzu, to keep him 
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jenorant of every accompliſhment that became his rank. 
b in his life time, had given his daughter Anne, the 
appellation of dame, or lady of Beaujeu, and well knowing 
the diſadvantages under which his fon, who had now at- 
tained the age of fourteen, which was that of his majority, 
lay, he had wiſely recommended her to be aſſiſtant to his 
{on in his government, but without naming her huſband, 
to prevent all conteſt for ſuperiority between him and the 
other princes of the blood. His providence was ineffectual ; 
for though the lord of Beaujeu was well qualified to be 
her brother's coadjutor, (ſhe could not be regent becauſe he 
was of age) yet her authority. was diſputed by the dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon. The former was an amiable young 
prince of twenty three years of age, and the other about 
jixty; but: univerſally reſpected for his wiſdom and mode- 
ration. The duke of Orlzans was firſt prince of the blood. 
He preſented a memorial to the parliament of Paris, pray- 
ing that the adminiſtration ſhould be altered. That body 
was in the dame of Beaujeu's intereſt, and very properly: 
anſwered the duke, by la /agquerie, their firſt preſident, that 
they were no other than a court of law, and had no power 
in the affairs of government, which belonged to the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates. . 

While this affair was in agitation, all parties, to render The evil 
themſelves popular, agreed in puniſhing the infamous tools miniſters 
of government in the late reign. The chief of thoſe were puniſhed. 
Oliver le Daim, count of Meulun, whom Lewrs had raiſed 
from being his barber, to be his boſom favourite and firſt . 
miniſter ; but he was now hanged, upon an accuſation of 
adultery and murder. 7h Dozac, another inſtrument of 
oppreſſion under Lewis, after being twice whipped, Joſt both 
his ears; but Cottier, the phyſician of Leuis, who had 
amaſſed a vaſt fortune, and did what he pleaſed by threat- 
ening to poiſon his maſter, if he puniſhed him, purchaſed 


his peace. with his money. wad Aub 
After the re- annexation of Burgundy to the crown, the Affairs of 

duke of Bretagne was conſidered as the firſt vaſſal of France. Bretagne, 

He had generally protected the earl of Richmond, afterwards | 

Henry VII. of England; but the duke, though otherwiſe an 

excellent prince, had for ſome time been governed by 

Landais, who, like Daim, had riſen from the profeſſion of a 

common barber, to be his firſt miniſter. His morals were 

as worthleſs as his birth was mean, and he was hated. by 

the Breton nobility ; but though the prince of Orange, and 

marſhal Rieux, had ſought to diſplace him, his maſter's 

partiality in his favour diſappointed them, and forced them 

to leave Bretagne. Landais applied for protection to the 

dame of Beaujeu, but without effect, for ſhe protected all 

the Bretons who were his enemies. Landats, at firſt, be- 

friended the earl of Richmond, and perſuaded his maſter to 

lend him five thouſand men for a deſcent upon England; 
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but his fleet being forced back by ſtreſs of weather, Landais 
engaged to deliver him up to Richard, tho' without his 
maſter's privity ; but this agreement was diſcovered, and 
the ear] eſcaped out of Bretagne, and was received at Lay 
with great politeneſs and affection by the French court, who 
promiſed to aſſiſt him with troops upon his ſwearing to 


marry the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. 


Landats, on his application, being rejected by the dame of 
Beaujeu, invited the duke of Orleans to repair to Bretagne. 
That duke's principal friend, at this time, was the count of 
Longueville, whoſe father Dunois, had ſo glotiouſly ſerved 


Charles VII. He adviſed the duke to court the duke of 


Intrigues 
of the 
duke of 


Orleans, 


Bretagne's daughter and heireſs ; but the count, when he 
ſaw her, fell in love with her himſelf, | * 


The dame of 2 was perfectly ſenſible of the duke of 


Orleans views when he viſited Bretagne, and he was forced, 
againſt his inclination, to repair to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
at Tours. Before their meeting, ſhe had brought over to 
her intereſt her brother-in-law, the duke of Bourbon, by 
promiſing him the conſtable's ſword ; fo that the Orleans 
party in the afſembly were the minority, and the aſſembly 
confirmed her authority, and appointed a council to aſſiſt 
her, Before the ſtates ſeparated they made the king a preſent 
of three hundred thouſand livres to defray the expence of 
his coronation, beſides two millions and an half for his 
ordinary occalions. The veſting the government in a 
manner wholly in the dame of Beaujeu, was far from being 
agreeable to the princes and nobility of France, and even 
the duke of Bourbon, thinking he had been outwitted, joined 
the Orleans party; as did Rene, the duke of Alengon. 

The dame of Beaujen knowing that their chief depend- 
ence was upon the duke of Bretagne, hazarded, on this oc- 


caſion, a notable ſtroke of policy. She ſent a perſon of a 


ſteady addreſs, whom ſhe eould truſt, in the name of the 
duke of Orleans, to deſire the duke of Bretagne not to ſend 
any troops into France till he ſhould call for them; by 


which the duke was, for that time, diſappointed of his 


to whom 
the king 
inclines 


auxiliaries, on whom he depended. But notwithſtanding 
this, the dame of Beaujeu was in a moſt undefirable fitua- 
tion, for the king himfelf inclined to the Orleans party, 


and there was no man of great conſequence in France, ex- 


cepting her own huſband, whom ſhe could depend on. She 
was obliged to pacify Rene, duke of Lorrain, who claimed 


all the . _ by giving him a penſion, and the 


dutchy of Bar, and promiſing that his title ſnould be exa- 
mined. The dame of Beaujevy, by this management, 
brought over to her party, a firm friend, When the duke 
of Orleans, after his being diſappointed from Bretagne, came 
to court, he found the king furrounded by the dame's crea- 


tures, and that it was impofſible to render himſelf maſter 
| | | 0 
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of the king's perſon. He addreſſed himſelf to the parliament ; 
but they refuſed to concern themſelves in the diſpute ; and 
he failed in the execution of a deſign he had formed upon 
Orlant. Being thus diſappointed on all hands, he was 
forced to compromiſe matters with the dame of Beaujeu ; 
who inſiſted upon his parting with his faithful friend the 
count of Longueville; and that count generouſly adviſed him 
to conſent to the ſeparation. 


24% 


The revolution which happened, at this time, in 27 Revolu- 


had a great influence upon the affairs of France. 


obtained the command of two thouſand, fome ſay four thou- 
fand, of the beſt troops of France; who had been greatly in- 
frumental towards his mounting the throne of England. 
He had likewiſe borrowed a large ſum of money from that 
court; and had left the marquis of Dorſet, and Sir John 
Buurchier, his hoſtages for repaying it. Having then no ène- 
my to fear in England, the dame of Begufeu, who, in imi- 
tation of her father, had fomented the diſorders in the Loiu 
Comtries, ſeemed ſecure in her government, though ſhe was 
well apprized of her ſecret danger. ba 

By this time, the Breton noblemen had put to death Peter 
Landais, and the affairs of that dutchy were in the hands of 
the prince of Orange and count Le{cun, who appeared to be 


attached to the court of France, The prince of Orange, 


however, kept Pp a ptivate correſpondence with the duke 
of Orleans; whole variance with the dame of Beaujeu now 
proceeded to ſuch a height, that he gave her the lie at the 
council-table; which Was reſented by a blow on the face by 
the duke of Lorrain. The duke of Orleans, encouraged by 
the prince of Orange, eſcaped from the French court to Bre- 
tagne, where a ſtrong confederacy was formed againſt the 
dame's adminiſtration. 3 . 


he earl tion in 
of Richmond, after being . entertained at that court, England. | 


The chief parties were, the dukes of Bretagne and Orle- A conſk- 
ans, and Maximilian, now king of the Romans. They gua- deracy 
rantied the ſucceſſion of Bretagne to that duke's 2 ; againſt the 
and their proſpect of ſacceſs was ſuch, that the dukes of French 
Lirrain and Bourbon, with the count of Angouleſme, entered monarchy 


into the confederacy. The dame of Beanjeu was not want- 
ing to herſelf, As the ftrength of the confederacy lay in 
Bretagne, and the property of its members in other parts of 
France, the young king, who, with the appearance of a 
changling, had a martial diſpoſition, put himſelf at the head 
of an army; and, being again joined by Rene, duke of Lor- 
an, he fell upon their eſtates in Anjou and Guienne ; which 
he ravaged ſo unmercifully, that ſeveral of the allies drop- 
ped off from the confederacy ; and, in particular, the duke 
of Bourbon with the count of Angouleſme. Some motions of 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, on the ſide of Flanders, 
prevented Charles carrying his arms all at once into Bretagne; 
but kis army remained ſo long upon its frontiers, =_ the 
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Breton nobility made a ſecret treaty with. France; by which 
the Orleans party was weakened, as that duke was to haye 
left Britany by the terms of the agreement. — 
whom the The acquilition of the duke of Bourbon proved to be of 
duke of great importance to the dame of Beaujeu; for he diſcovered 
Bourbon to her, two lords about the king's perſon, Culant and the fn. 
Joins, mous Philip de Commines, who held a correſpondence with 
the duke of Orleans, who were condemned to ſpend eight 
months in one of the iron cages conſtructed in the late reign, 
as Are: The dame of Beaujeu's, or what we may call the cour 
does the party, was now poſſeſſed of vaſt advantages; and the duke 
confede- Of Orleans, finding his party to be too weak among the Bye. 
rates. tons, and that Maximilian, whoſe private agent was the prince 
'of Orange, was of little fervice to his cauſe, applied to. the 
lord d' Atbret, one of the confederates, and a very powerful 
prince. His dominions, however, where his troops lay, 
were far ſeparated from Bretagne; and the intermediate pro. 
vinces were held by the king: but he was tempted by the 
hopes of marrying the heireſs of Bretagne, though the duke 
of Orleans ſecretly intended her for himſelf, in expeQation 
of getting a divorce from his own wife; and the prince of 
Orange expected ſhe would fall to the ſhare of the king ofthe 
Romans. D' Albret ſwallowed the bait; and, the treaty be- 
tween Charles and the Breton lords being now ineffectual, he 
entered that'province with three great armies. 2" 
Duke Francis II. was then old; but he was beloved by his 
ſubjects, and at the head of eighteen thouſand men. An 
artful Breton, one Maurice de Menez, gave out, that the 
quarrel between the king and the duke of Orleans was only 
a feint to reduce Bretagne, and get the perſon of their duke 
Into the power of Charles . upon which, great part of his ar- 
my left him; and Ploermell, Vannes, and Dinant, were te- 
duced by Charles, who then formed the ſiege of Nantes. 
The ſiege Both parties, on this occaſion, applied to Henry VII. of 
of Nanzes England, who had formerly lain under the higheſt obligations 
raiſed. to each; but that artful prince eluded the application, and 
_— ſeemed rather to blame the ambition of the duke of Orlean, 
than diſpoſed to enter into his quarrel, The duke of Bre- 
' Zagne was now obliged to raiſe the militia of the Lower Bre- 
tagne; conſiſting, as it is ſaid, of ſixty thouſand men; and 
he and his generals behaved with ſuch courage and conduct, 
that they obliged the French army to raiſe the ſiege of Nants: 
and the arts that had been made uſe of to divide the duke 
and his ſubjects being now fully expoſed, they were recon- 

ciled anew. | _ 8 
Views of The truth is, the public began now, to more than, ſuſped, 
Charles that Charles, though contracted to the dutcheſs of Burgunii, 
upon Bre- who was then actually at his court, intended to marry the 
tagne, princeſs of Bretagne; and thereby to reannex that noble 
dutchy to his crown. The conſideration of this awakened 
Henny from his neutrality, and he winked at ſome of bis 
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jects ſerving as volunteers in Bretagne, to the great diſ- 
ek the French. His parliament, almoſt to a man, was 
> ainſt the re-annexation ; and voted a ſubſidy for ſupport- 
ing the duke of Bretagne. But it was then too late. Charles, 
before he put into winter-quarters, had, by his excellent 
eneral, La Trimouille, taken Cliſſon, Guerche, d Ancennis, 
Chateau Briant, Vitre, and many other places, which the 
ſucceſſes of the marſhal de Rieux, the Breton general, in the 
winter, could not compenſate for. Charles was equally ſuc- 
ceſsful at Ouienne, where the lord d Albret found himſelf un- 


der the neceſſity of ſubmitting ; and, early in the ſpring, 


Charles once more entered Bretagne with a noble army, com- 
manded, under himſelf, by Trimouille; after his other troops 
had beaten thoſe of Maximilian and taken the town of St. 


The-re-union of the Breton lords, who now clearly ſaw which he 
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the danger of their country's loſing its independency, gave invades. 


freſh ſpirit to the duke of Orleans and his party; but they 
fill affected great moderation, by treating with the dame of 
Beaujcb; who amuſed them, in her turn, till, in the ſpring, 
they found the French army in the heart of their country. 
By this time, the lord d' Albret had reſumed his arms; and 
had, by ſea, joined the Bretons with four thouſand men; 
beſides,” his troops, who, being in the king's ſervice, had 
revolted on this occaſion. E 
A war, thus ſubject to ſo many viciſſitudes, and aſſuming 
ſo many different complexions, required the greateſt addrets. 
and firmneſs to manage it; and the dame of Beaweu diſco- 


vered both. The parliament of Paris, and the aſſembly of 


the ſtates, {till continued to be in her intereſt ;. and the 
duke of Orleans, with the counts of Longueville and Com- 
mnges,, with other noblemen, received ſummonſes to appear. 
before the parliament, and to anſwer for their conduct. The 
voice of authority is ſo powerful, that they were afraid of 
being treated as rebels; and they thought that they had now. 
no other ſafety, but the ſucceſs of their arms. 


The French army beſieged Fougeres, the ſtrongeſt frontier, The con- 


town belonging to Bretagne, and garriſoned by two thouſand. federates 


pen. It held out only for eight days, which-was a great defeated | 
appointment to the duke of Orleans and the Breton lords; at St. Au- 
and the loſs of St. Aubin de Cormier immediately after, deter- bin. 

mined them to venture a general engagement; which ac- 

cordingly happened, on the twenty-eighth of July, at St. 

Aubin. The firſt line of the Bretons was commanded by the 

lord 4 Albret and the marſhal Rizux. In the ſecond line, the 
Engliſh lord, Woodville, or, as ſome call him, the lord Scales, 

commanded a body of four hundred Engliſb volunteers; 

and, ſo great was the dread of the Engliſh arms, at that time, 
that the Breton generals ordered ſixteen hundred of their own 
men to wear red croſſes; which were the vai pes of the En- 

90, in hopes that it wauld intimidate their enemies. The 
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prince of Orange commanded the Breton infantry, and the 
duke of Orleans the German auxiliaries ſent him by Man. 
milian. As to the army of Charles, it was chiefly compoſel 
of horſe, the whole commanded by Trimouille, and bay 
armies were pretty equal in their numbers, each amount. 
ing to about twelve thouſand. Many of the Breton hort 
diſliked the ſervice they were engaged in, and they left their 
foot, who behaved better, to be cut in pieces, ſo that 77. 
mouille's victory was complete. As Henry, from his natural 
caution; had formally diſowned the conduct of Moodvilk, 
we are not to be ſurprized that neither he nor the Egli 
under him received any quarter; nor did any of the Breim 

Who fought under the Eugliſb badges; ſo that about fivg 
thouſand five men hundred lay dead upon the field. 

The duke The duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange were taken 

of Orlean; priſoners, and carried to St. Aubin, where Trimouille enter. 

and the ' tained them in His apartment; but after ſupper two corde. 
prince of liers came in to prepare them, as they ſaid, for immediate 

Orange death, by Trimouilts orders. He relieved them, however, 

taken by acquainting them, that he would ſuſpend their fate til 

priſoners, he ſhould receive orders from his court; but he told them 
dt the ſame time, that he had, by his own authority, ordered 
the heads of ſome of the Bretagne noblemen, who had been 
taken in arms, to be ſtruck off, as rebels. The battle 
of St. Aubin proved fatal to the confederate princes, The 
duke of Orleans continued three years a priſoner in the 
caftle of Bourges. The king of the Romans was ſo far from 
E being able to aſſiſt the old duke of Bretagne, that he himſelf 
| had been made a priſoner by the Ghentors, and the dame of 

04 Beaujeu, who by the death of her huſband's elder brother, 

was now dutchefs of Bourbon, omitted nothing that could 
improve the victory. She pretended to repoſe great con- 
fdence in Henry, that her views were extremely mode- 
rate, and that her brother had only attacked the duke of 
Bretagne in order to diſable the malecontent princes during 

the abſence of Charles in an expedition, which he was me- 
ditating for making good his family claim upon the crown 
of Naples. . | 

| An ac All this while, however, the old duke was loſing $?. Mah, 

| commo- and ſo many other places, that he at laft ſhut himſelf up in 

i dation. Nantes; from whence he ſent the count of Longueville to 

- obtain the beſt terms he could from Charles. Though that 

1 nobleman was exceffively obnoxious to the French court, 

" | yet he was favourably received, and commiſſioners were ap- 

pointed on both ſides for a treaty. The Bretens, before they 

would enter upon the negotiation, infiſted upon thoſe of 

Frauce giving them ſome 1 ſatisfaction with 

regard to the ſucceſſion of their dutchy, in their maſters 
daughters; and the others made ſo many difficulties on that 
head, that the conferences were on the point of breaking 

off; but the difference was at laſt compromiled, * * 

| u 
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\ ke of Bretagne and his ſtates agreeing that he ſhould 
marry neither of his daughters without the conſent of 
Irs, A treaty was then concluded on the twenty-eighth 
Ag: 1488, which reſtored the peace of Bretagne; but, 
ten days after, the duke of Bretagne died, of the hurts he 


orl received by a fall from his horſe; and ſoon after died the 
wy youngeſt princeſs of Bretagne, ſo that the eldeſt was now the 
| te > ' 


le poſſeſſor of that dutchy. 
Her father, on his death-bed, had left her an excellent 
council, and had deſired her to be chiefly guided by the 
advice of the count of Longueuille, and next to him, by the 
marſhal de Rieux, and the count of Comminges. The mar- 
riage of the young dutcheſs was molt ſingularly perplexed. 
The late duke had been ſo far engaged with Maximilian, 
that he had married her by his proxy the prince of Orange, 
who in the name of his principal, bad put one of his legs 
into bed with the princeſs. After that, the old duke ſeein 
the perplexity of Maximilian's affairs, had promiſed her to 
the lord d Albert, who was forty five years of age, diſagree- 
able in his perſon, and already the father of ſeven legiti- 
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Death of 
the duke 


B retagne, 


Perplexi- 
ties of hĩs 
heireſs, 


nate children; therefore we cannot ſuppoſe he was agreea- 
d tle to the young lady, who was no more than thirteen 
; ears of age. arles had marked her out for himſelf ; but 
© Henry VII. upon whom all her hopes now teſted, had 
ever entertained an idea that ſuch a marriage could take 
g lace, as Margaret of Burgundy was ſtill at the French 
P pe ie : 
f court, with her father, Maximilian's conſent, and was in 


45 reſpect, but that of age, conſidered as the wife of 
arles. 

The reader is here to obſerve, that Charles in his right 
as ſovereign, had a ſtrong claim upon the dutchy of Bretagne. 
The heirs of the houſe of Penthievre had ceded to his crown 
all their rights, which, by the extinction of the male line of 
the Mountfort race, were become now at leaſt very plauſi- 
ble; a proceſs for treaſon againſt the late duke was ſtill 
depending in parliament, nor was Charles debarred from re- 
* whether the fief of Bretagne could defcend to 
emales. 8 OK 

Such were the conſiderations, and not the apprehenſions 
of a marriage between Charles and the young dutcheſs, that 
determined the king and people of England to intereſt them- 
ſelves ſeriouſly in Fo favour. Henry ſought, according to 
his genius, to do it by ballancing parties upon the conti- 


J 


nent, and by ſetting numerous negotiations on foot; but 


to give them weight, he not only connived at his ſubjects 
krving in the armies of the dutcheſs, but raiſed a noble 
army for her defence, the command of which he gave to 
the lord Brock, and Sir John Hawlwell. He then canclud- 
ed with her a treaty. offenſive and defenſive at Rhedan ;. by 
which he was to Ene over immediately to her aſſiſtance ſix 
mouſand men, but ſhe was to pledge two of her towns, 

Ry A 


who 1s | 
aſſiſted by 
England. 
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Artful 


conduct of meditated ſo long. He quieted all ſuſpicions in the breaſt 


Charles. 


Terms of A | 
the treaty milian and Charles. The latter agreed to compromiſe the 0 
of Frank- differences concerning the earldom of Charolois and the v 
9 
t 


fort. 


not to marry but by his conſent. After the concluſion 9 


. freſh inſurrection of the Flemings againſt him. He the 
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and give hoſtages for repaying his expences, and to engz | 


this treaty, which on the part of Henry was mean and mer. 
cenary, he concluded a treaty with the court of Spain, and 
Maximilian, to whom he ſent ſuccours for ſuppreſſing : 


threw off the maſk he had hitherto worn towards Frans 
and. not only ſent over the fix thouſand Exgliſb auxiliaries 
to Bretagne, but told the archbiſhop of Sens, the French am. 
baſſador at his court, that he would employ all the force g 
England to prevent any reunion of that dutchy to the 
crown of France, | | 

Upon the landing of the auxiliaries ſome hoſtilities paſ 
between them and the French. The dutcheſs herſelf wy 
then in the hands of her chancellor, who had declared for 
none of her ſuitors. The marſhal de Rieux continued to 
favour D*Albret, and kept poſſeflion of Nantes, but ws 
oppoſed by the German and the Orleans party. 

It was now high time for Charles to {trike the blow he had 


of Maximilian, to whom he offered to refer all his concerns 
in Bretagne; and brought John de Chalons, prince of Oran, 
over wholly to his intereſt, by generouſly ſetting him at l- 


berty and ſending him back to Bretagne; where he hadq 4 
great intereſt, and ballanced thoſe of D' Albret and the chan- dh 
chellor. The latter had prevailed with the dutcheſs to pre- thi 
fer her engagements with Maximilian to all other; and lool. wit 
ing upon him as her huſband, ſhe had ſuffered acts of g0- al 
vernment to paſs in their joint names, in which ſhe was en- or 
couraged by Henry VII. to 

This coming to the ears of Charles, he propoſed ſetting Fr 
the duke of Orleans, who, by this time, had dropped all me 
pretenſions to the dutcheſs, at liberty; and employing him, en 
and the count of Longueville, as his agents at the Breton th 


court. The dutcheſs of Bourbon, though ſhe was ſaid to an 
have an affection for the duke of Orleans, and though the B. 
marriage had been originally planned by herſelf, oppoſel m 
his being ſet at liberty; but Charles, by the advice of bi 


favourite, Meolan, paid the duke a viſit, and delivered ar 
him from his confinement with ſuch an air of franknels E 
and affection, as gained him entirely over to his ſervice bi 
in the affair of the marriage. But it is now neceſſary that at 
wy ſhould take a view of the conduct of the French min- tk 
ry. | | f 

A treaty was ſtill depending at Frankfort between Maxi- ti 


dutchy of Burgundy, which Maximilian ſtill continued to 
claim in right of his marriage; and that he ſhould emploſ 
his beſt offices in Maximilian's favour with the diſcontented 


; N 
Flemings. Charles, at the ſame time, diſſembled fo well ( 
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a he agreed to the dutcheſs of Bretagne enjoying all the 


ſtates her father died poſſeſſed of; provided the Eugliſb 
ſhould immediately evacuate Bretagne; and that thoſe places 


vapd 
Mn of 


10 ber which were in the hands of the French ſhould be ſe- 
lg 2 queſtered into the hands of the duke of Bourbon and the 


they prince of Orange. Charles, the better to diſguiſe his. real 
ns WMictentions from Maximilian, had, during the dependence of 
ics this treaty, given him the title of father; and the whole of 
am. tte negotiation lulled the Bretons into ſecurity. | | 
e of Henry VII. alone ſaw through the duplicity of the French 


the court; and not only put the dutcheſs of Bretagne on her 

guard, but ſent her freſh reinforcements; and repreſented to 
pat ber, that ſhe had gained, in reality, nothing by the treaty 
va; of Frantfort ; as the execution of the moſt important in- 
for WW tcrefts was referred to future diſcuſſions, not to mention 
to chat it was abſolutely inconſiſtent with the treaty of Rhedon, 
vas The ſecret attachment of the dutcheſs to Maximilian, ren- 

dered all Henry's repreſentations ineffectual; and ſhe not 
only made diſpoſitions for carrying the treaty of Frankfort 
aft WJ into execution, but diſmiſſed her Engliſb auxiliaries. Even 


this compliance did not ſatisfy Charles; for, pretending that 
the Engliſß ought to evacuate the cautionary towns they held 
in Bretagne, he prepared to renew the war in that dutchy. 


or Bretagne. The emperor and the crown of Spain acceded 
| to this treaty ; and it might have operated powerfully againſt 
France, if Henry could have been perſuaded to part with his 
money. Charles knew his weak fide, and ſent a magnificent 
embaſſy to London, with Francis of Luxembourg at its head; 
the famous Robert de Gaguin being appointed ſpeaker for the 
ambaſſadors : and, if the ſpeech put in his mouth by lord 
Bacon was actually delivered by him, Charles could not have 

made a better choice. | : 
Henry, at firſt, was very high in his demands, which 
amounted to a reſtitution of all the antient patrimony of the 
Engliſh kings in France. This being peremptorily reſented 
by the ambaſſadors, Henry was afraid he ha gone too far; 
and, by way of apology, he nominated a frefh embaſſy to 
the court of France. 3 
Charles, in the mean time, made ſuch diſpofitions as en- 
tirely pent the dutcheſs of Bretagne into a very ſmall diſtrict 
of her dominions; and her contract, or rather marriage, 
with Maximilian, being now public, d' Albret, and the mar- 
quis de Rieux, choſe that Charles ſhould be her huſband ra- 
ther than Maximilian; and, notwithſtanding all oppoſition 
made by Henry VII. they delivered up the city of Nantes to 
Charles, who now; began to unfold his real intentions of 
| annex- 
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The dutcheſs now found herſelf in a worſe ſtate than ever. Dificul- 
dhe again flew for relief to Henry. He refuſed to do any ties of the 
thing but negotiate ; but, at laſt, he concluded a treaty qutcheſs 
with Maximilian for recovering, out of the hands of Charles, of Bre- 
all the places formerly belonging to the dutchies of Burgundy tagne, 
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annexing Bretagne to his crown either by arms or mart; 


He aſſembled a large army, and actually blocked the dutch *2: 

up in Rennes. 5 E 

who takes The outwitting ſo great a politician as Henry VII. of I ""* 
the title of land was, ſeems to have been owing to the dutcheſs of Ju. He 
queen of hon; but the favourite of Charles perſuaded him to caſt hin. 75 
the Ro- ſelf entirely upon the affections of his ſubjects; and thy He 
mans. the plan of the dutcheſs was to rule by a party. The Bu. he 
gliſþ ambaſſadors were in France, and the dutcheſs applied u 

them for that protection which their maſter ought to hay 4 

given her before. She had, for ſome time, aſſumed the tit #8 

pf queen of the Romans; but the French had ſo artfully en. ® 
barraſſed Maximilian with his Flemiſb and other ſubjects, thy ber 

me derived no ſupport from her huſband. Under all these . 
diſcouragements, the behived with undaunted courage, til hi 

the duke of Orleans and the count of Longueville took the A 

part of Charles, expoſed her defenceleſs condition, the dif. pr 
proportion of age between her and Maximilian, his needy cf 

_ circumſtances, being a king only in name, and all the hor. 10 

rors that muſt attend her and her country, if Charles ſhoull . 

acquire Bretagne by the way of arms. 1 | 

To give force to their arguments, Charles was now aQu- * 

ally beſieging Rennes; and the dutcheſs, at laſt, after ſome 02 
apparent reluctance, conſented, that her marriage with Wi fe 

Charles ſhould be examined by her council. The truth is, bs 

ſhe began now to have a mean opinion of Maximilian's per- 5 


ſon as well as power; and ſhe was eaſily convinced, that 
there could be no validity in the empty forms of a marriage 
that he had never conſummated ; which was preciſely the 
Caſe With Charles and Maximilian's daughter. In ſhort, al 7 
her council had been gained by French gold, hoſtilities ceaſed, 


and 8 marriage between her and Charles was conſum- 
| mated. | £ 
but is The reader can eaſily figure to himſelf the aſtoniſhment 0 


married to into which this match, ſaid to have been propoſed to the 
Charles. bride, and concluded, in one day, threw all Europe. It is : 
; circumſtance hardly San in hiſtory's that a young 10 
prince, ſcarcely twenty, under ſo many diſadvantages, both . 
of perſon and education, ſhould deprive his father-in-law, 
for ſo Maximilian had been long conſidered by the public, of f 


his bride ; but it was in vain for Maximilian to rave, for he X 
could do little more. The reſentment of Henry was more b 
dangerous. He had been impoſed upon by madam Laval y 


ſiſter to Albret, and the marſhal de Rieux, who was, at that 

time, at his court, and was ſecretly in the intereſts of Charles, y 

He aſſembled his parliament, and, in a formal ſpeech, be v 

endeayoured to perſuade them of what he did not himſelf be- ; 

Tieve z that the French were a ruined and divided people; Wi { 
4 that it was eaſy for him to form a confederacy with the \ 
„ other princes of 7 1 which would reinſtate him in all 
1.4 that the kings of England formerly held in France. In ſho 


he told them that he was reſolved to lead an army in perſon 


againſt Charles = — 
The king of Spain was, at that time, actually treating HerryVII. 
with Charles about the recovery of Roufillon and Cerdagne. invades 
Henry, however; had gone too far with his parliament not France. 
to appear to do ſomewhat anſwerable to, his engagements, 
He fitted out a fleet for the aſſiſtance of Maximiliau, whom 
be found to be ſo poor that he could not contribute a penny 
toward bis own relief. This cooled Henry's ardour, and he 
began afreſh to negotiate with the French court ; but; at the 
ſame time, he went over with a noble army to Calais, tho 
tl too late in the year for fighting; it being the ſixth of Oclo- 
1 ter before he landed there. Though he carried over with 
. him thirty thouſand well appointed troops, and though he 
"cle g took 4rdres and beſieged Boulogne, yet Charles, who lay with 
bis army at Tours, ſeemed not to be alarmed; and it ſoon ap- 
he peared, that, on the ſide of Henry, he only wanted to ſave 


} 


* appearances with his ſubjects; to whom he rendered the 
wu de of Boulogne, at ſo advanced a ſeaſon, very expenſive and 

atiguing. 
ul * not long before Deſguardes, who had lately been A treaty 
5 made a marſhal of France, appeared at Henry's head-quar- concluded 
ul ters, and produced full powers from Charles for accommo- and Henry 
br dating all differences between the two crowns ; and, in a returns. 
1 tew days, the preliminaries of the famous treaty of EHaples 
4 were ſettled. The contents were, That Henry ſhould be 
1 paid an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for his expences, 
* and that the allies of both crowns ſliould have four months 
15 time to be included in the treaty. ph 3 
Ul This diſhonourable negotiation being concluded, Charles 
1 found himſelf in the full and ſecure poſſeſſion of Bretagne; 
1. while Maximilian, the only power he was now at war with, 

was unable to proſecute ſome advantages he had obtained by 
nt ſurprizing St. Omer and Arras. He therefore was obliged to 
* enter into a treaty with Charles at Senlis; which turned out 
* reatly to his honour, on account of the paſſion with which 
| barles ſtill profecuted his Neapolitan expedition. By this 
g treaty, Maximilian recovered the perſon of his' daughter ; 
; and the counties of Burgundy, Artois, Charolois, with the. 
f lordſhip of Negent, were to be reſtored to Maximilian, as 
b father and guafdian to Philip of Auſiria; who, when he was 
7 of age, was likewiſe to receive Hedin, Aire, and Bethune; 


ut to hold the whole of the crown of France; and Arras 
was to be reſtored to Charles. JE | 

The incident of the famous Perkin Warbecb's appearance, Charlet 
was now of ſervice to the French court. It is certain that he prepares 
Was Invited thither by Charles, who believed him to be the for his 
teal fon of Edward IV. and affigned him appointments 1:alian ex. 


; ſuitable to that quality. A ſtrong preſumption that Per#n pedition, 
| was no impoſtor, ariſes from Charles not having ſecured his 
; Perſon, and given him up, at the time of the treaty of E/a- 
- a Vox XI, 8 8 ples 3 
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ples ; which he might eaſily have done. Be this as it will, 
Henry ſent a moſt magnificent embaſly to Maximilian's court, 
requiring that Perkin ſhould be driven out of his domini- 
ons; but receiving no ſatisfaction, he interdicted all inter. 
courſe between England and Maximilian's ſubjects. 

This ſtep was greatly to the advantage of Charles, who 
now proceeded in his negotiation with Ferdinand the Catholic 
for the reſtitution of Rouſillon and Cerdagne. Ferdinand was 
the moſt faithleſs, but the moſt politic, prince of that age, 
and perceiving that the reſtitution of thoſe two counties met 
with vaſt difficulty, he is ſaid to have employed a cordeljer 
to corrupt the famous Oliver Maillard, confeſſor to Charly , 
who pretended that the only thing which troubled his father, 
Lewis, on his death-bed, was his not having reſtored thoſe 
two counties to the crown of Spain. It is ſaid that the 
dutcheſs of Bourbon's confeſſor, who was corrupted likewiſe, 
employed the ſame arguments with her; and both the con- 
feſſors added, that Lewis was ſuffering intolerable pains in 
purgatory on that account. But the truth is, that Char 
was ſo unaccountably bent upon his Neapolitan expedition, 
that there required little management to perſuade him to re. 
ſtore the two provinces, as he did, to Ferdinand, upon the 
latter promiſing to pay him three hundred thouſand crowns; 

which ſum was likewiſe remitted upon Ferdinand engaging 
not to make war upon France, or to aſſiſt any of her ene- 
mies. 


Vol. X. p. Henry VII. in the mean time, ot Charles out of all ap- 
e 


216, 217, prehenſion with regard to the ſafety of his dominions, by 
acceding to the treaty of Senlis; to which he was now, in 
part, neceſſitated by the ſituation of his affairs. We have 
already, in the paſſages quoted in the margin, given a full 
account of the grounds and pretenſions of Charles's expedi- 
tion to Nap/zs ; and we ſhall here only ſupply what the na- 
ture of our undertaking obliged us to omit before. 

Earls Charles, like his father — ſome of the ableſt of his pre- 

abuſed by deceſſors, was ſwayed by undeſerving favourites. He had 

favourites, been long diſguſted with the wiſe counſels of the dutcheſs of 
Bourbon; and he had, for ſome time, given himſelf up to his 
valet de chambre, Stephen de Vers, and one Briſonnet ; men 
equally mean in their abilities as their birth; who, finding 
that his ruling paſſion was to conquer Naples, had flat- 
tered it; and, contrary to the advice of his wiſeſt counſel- 
lors, they had encouraged him to accept of the invitation 
made him by Lewis the Moor, who governed Milan in rigbi 

of his nephew John Galeazzo, | 
Lewis was noted for infidelity, perjury, and every vice that 
can ſtain a prince or a man. We have already mentioned 
the character of Ferdinand, king of Naples; but, above all, 
pope glenander VI. to whom Charles truſted, was a monſter 
of mankind. Ferdinand died while Charles was haſtening his 
preparations z and 4/-zander VI. not only gave his fon 46 
pP phanſe, 


en, who was ſo immenſely rich that he was able to bribe 
5 the inveſtiture of Naples, but ſent a meſſage to Charles, 
commanding him not to proceed in his expedition. 

Charl 
of fifty thouſand crowns a year, and the ſuperiority of the 
kingdom of Naples ; but he rejected them, and appointed 
the duke of Bourbon to be regeat of France during his abſence. 
When he was at Ai, waiting for his artillery, he fell ill of 
the ſmall-pox 3 but, upon his recovery, his ambition was 


75, before he ſet out, might have obtained a tribute 74:4, 218, 


fattered by his worthleſs favourites; who informed him, that 
Palwligus, the nephew and heir of the late emperor of Con- 
fantinople, had reſigned to him all his right to the Greet em- 


Ire. =” 
This chimerical reſignation inſpired Charles with the His right 
thoughts even of univerſal monarchy; but he little knew, to the 
that, by this time, pope Alexander had ſtrengthened himſelf Greez em- 
by an alliance with the emperor Bajazet II. and with the pire. 
metians ; and that Perdinand, king of Spain, notwithſtand- 
ing his late engagements, had ſent to ſea a fleet for the aſſiſt- 
ance of Aldbonſe ; and was taking meaſures for forming a 
very powerful confederacy againſt him. Charles, as we have 
already ſeen, marched to Italy; and was at the head of an 
army which the feeble Italian troops could not withſtand. 
The duke of Orleans, who commanded his fleet, beat that 
of Alphonſo; and Stuart, lord of Aubigni, who commanded 
the van of his army, prevented Hlphonſo's ſon, Ferdinand, 
duke of Calabria, from entering Romania. | | 
But Charles, with all theſe ſpecious appearances of ſucceſs, His needy 
was ſoon in the moſt deſpicable circumſtances. He had no circum- 
money; and the flower of his army, which was compoſed ſtances. 
devi ſoldiers, could not live without pay. He raiſe aſu 
upon the jewels which the dutcheſs of Savoy and the mar- 
chioneſs of Montferrat lent him; and he forced Peter de Me- 
dit to advance him two hundred thouſand crowns. He then 
enteted Florence as a conqueror, and demanded of the citi- 
zens terms that were equally raſh and unreaſonable; but 
they were rejected with great ſpicit by the Florentine magi- 
ſtrates, who had baniſhed Peter de Medici, and defired Charles 
to beat his drums, while they would ring their bells, if he 
pretended to proceed to military execution. Charles wanted 
only money, and making up a haſty agreement with the 
Fhrentines, he reſtored Sienna and Piſa to their liberty. He 
continued, however, ſtill deaf to all propoſals of accommo- 
dation; and, on the laſt day of the year 1493, he entered 
Rime in triumph, armed at all points, in the midſt of his 
army, and by torch light; while the pope thought proper 
to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of St. Angels. Charles had, 
at this time, two opportunities of ſignalizing his juſtice; but 
be neglected both: for he neither puniſhed Lew!s »- e Moor, 
Who bad poiſoned his nephew and uſurped his dukedom; nor 
8 2 depoſed 
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depoſed the pope, according to the advice of the beſt and 
: wiſeſt of the cardinals. | : 
His great While Charles remained in Rome, he affected to behave 23 
ſucceſs. its maſter, by performing within it ſeveral acts of ſovereign. 
ty; but, in reality, he was, in his heart, the ſtave of the 
the pope. His favourite, Briſennet, had been made biſnop 
of St. Malo, and had been promiſed a cardinal's hat. This 
prevailed with him to interpoſe his good offices in favour of 
the pope with Charles, who was ready to have pointed hig 
dreadful artillery, then the terror of all 7taly, againſt the 
walls of St. Angel's caſtle. Upon the pope's offering to ca- 
Vol. VIII. pitulate, a negotiation was ſet on foot. The pope put 
P- 114. et Charles in poſſeſſion of ſeveral ſtrong places; gave his ſon, 
eg. Cæſar Borgia, as an hoſtage for his good faith; beſtowed the 
inveſtiture of Naples upon Charles; and reſigned into his 
hands Pen the Turki/h prince; whoſe adventures and life we 
have already recounted at large. 

Charles having concluded this treaty, ſet his holineſs at li. 
berty ; and, monſter as he was, he appeared with preater 
ſplendour than ever upon the pontifical throne, borrowing 
luſtre-from the weakneſs of Charles. That prince paid him 
his homage of obedience, as the eldeſt fon of the church, at- 
tended by Gannay, firſt preſident of his parliament at Paris. 
He kiſſed his feet; he ſerved him at high maſs ; and he took 

| his ſeat in the church below the cardinal-dean. 

He con- In the mean while, Alphonſo, finding that he was deteſted 
quers Na- by his ſubjects, reſigned his crown to his ſon Ferdinand and 
ples. turned monk; and Charles, who had cauſed himſelf to be de- 
| clared emperor of the Eaſt at Rome, proceeded to Naples; 
which he entered in triumph without the leaſt reſiſtance 
while its late king, Ferdinand, abſolved his ſubjects from 

| their oath of allegiance, and retired to the iſland of Iſchia. 
His miſ- Charles was now in a fituation that portended a triumph 
manage- of folly over wiſdom. He had, by the proſperous career of 
ment. his affairs, ſhewn the fallibility of thoſe counſellors who had 
endeavoured to diſſuade him from paſſing farther than the 
Milanęſe, or Rome at moſt. A little ſteadineſs, foreſight, 
and condeſcenſion, might have fixed him upon the throne, 
which he had ſo unaccountably mounted; but, by his diſſi- 
pation, he loſt his acquiſitions and glory. His time was ſpent 
in empty ſhews and diverſions; and, inſtead of applying him- 
felf to the regulation of his new conqueſt, he gave himſelf 
up to his worthleſs minions, who bartered all his favours for 
money; and he expreſſed fuch a contempt for bis new ſub- 
jects, that, within ten or twelve days after his arrival, they 

were ripe for a revolt. OO, 
Vol. X. All this while, the confederacy againſt him was forming 
p. 219. At Venice in the manner we have already ſeen. The parties 
Confede- were, the faithleſs pope; Maximilian, the emperor of Ce- 


racy many; and his ſon, the arch-duke Philip; Ferdinand, king 
, & 


( 
| 
| 
{ 
( 


vara by Lewis the Moor; who being unfaithful to all parties, the king- 


ance of Gonſalvo, the great captain, and his Spaniſb troops, 
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of Spain; Lewis the Moor; and the republic ef Fenice. So againſt 
formidable an alliance rouzed him from his deluſion ; and, him. 
upon being aſſured by Commines, his reſident at Venice, that 
the league had been, for ſome time, figned, he prepared to 
return to France by the way of Rome. He had been infatu- 
ated enough to diſcover to the pope his deſigns upon the 
Greek empire, and to name the friends there on whom he 
depended. His holnefs betrayed all he knew to Bajazet, 
who immediately ſeized and put them ta death, | 

| Charles left the count of Montpenſier, viceroy, and d Au- 
bigny, conftable, of Naples, but with no more than five, 
ſome ſay four, thouſand men, to maintain their authority; 
and he gave the dutchy of Vola to his favourite Stephen 

ers. 
An then marched towards Rome; and was convinced He de- 
of the treacherous part the pope had acted, by his flying to feats the 
Perugia. His army did not amount to above nine thouſand confede- 
men; while that of the confederates, conſiſting of thirty rates, 
thouſand, lay near Fornovo, in Placentia, commanded by 
the prince of Mantua, who had lined the banks of the Taro, 
which Charles intended to paſs, with eight thouſand choice 
Venetian and Milaneſe troops. Charles engaged them, and 
killed three thouſand of their beſt men ; with the loſs, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, of no more than fourſcore of his 
own ; though the prince of Mantua plundered his baggage, 
and prevented his paſſing the Taro. | 

The duke of Orleans was, at this time, beſieged in No- but loſes 
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ſecretly made his peace with Charles; which prince was ad- dom of 
vancing from Ali to diſengage the duke. Lowrs the Moor Naples, 
was induced to this conduct by the certainty he received that 
Charles, in a few days, would be joined by ſixteen thouſand 
Swifs ; which he accordingly was. Lewis bought his peace 
with a large ſum of money; which he gave to Charles and 
the duke of Orleans, together with Novara and the port of 
* with a promiſe to ſend ſuccours to the French in 

aples. | ; 

We have already ſeen the mortifications that Charles un- 1314. 
derwent on this occaſion 3 and how Ferdinand, by the aſſiſt- p. 220, 
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recovered that kingdom almoſt as rapidly as Charles had ac- 
quired it; though his conſtable, 4 Aubigny, had gained a 
victory in Italy. | 
Upon the return of Charles to France, Vers, the new duke 
of Nola, attended him, and endeavoured to re-inſpire him 
with the thoughts of reſuming his Italian expedition; but to 
profit by what was paſt. He repreſented to him, that the 
[talian ſtates, having juſt taſted of liberty by his late expe- 
dition, would repair to his ſtandards like one man; that 
#brence eſpecially would advance him money to pay his 
Swiſs troops; and, that the confederacy ant him, bein 
e 8 | compoſe 
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compoſed of members who had different views and intereſts, 
was now, in a manner, diſſolved. On the other hand, the 
cardinal-biſhop of St. Malo, who had been the chief adviſer 
of the late expedition, diſſuaded him, from a view of the ry. 


ined condition of his affairs in Naples. Montpenfier, after 


Vol. IX. being obliged to capitulate, died of the plague; and d Au. 


p. 80. 


is refor- 


mation. 


b:gni, after defending Agropoli with great courage and con- 
duct, could obtain no more than an honourable retreat, 
The emperor, Maximilian, had been invited by Lewis the 
Moor into Italy, where he recovered Piſa; and the Fliren- | 
tines had deſerted the French party. 

Charles was, at this time, divided between the purſuit of 
pleaſure and that of ambition ; but he diſcovered no badneſs 
of heart. He ſought to reconcile the paſſions of love and 
power; and he reſided chiefly in the ſouthern parts of his 
dominions, that he might be ready to enter Italy as ſoon as 
his affairs called upon him. His generals had defeated an 
army which Ferdinand of Spain had ſent to attack his domi- 
nions on the ſide of Arragon; but he ſoon made a treaty 
which accommodated all differences with that court. 

The weakneſſes of Charles ſeem chiefly to have been owing 
to his want of education; and the bad choice he made of fa- 


vourites, towards the cloſe of his reign, leaves no room to 


believe that they had any hand in many excellent meaſures 
which he executed for the benefit of his kingdom. He 
founded the great council which ſtill ſubſiſts in the French 
monarchy; and, being ſenſible of his want of education, he 
attempted to repair it by applying to the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
eſpecially that of his own kingdom, His affability and cour- 
teſy gained the affections of all who approached him; anc, 
at lat, his worthleſs favourites found themſelves obliged to 
employ every art to divert him from his application to buſi- 
neſs. He intended to have united the parliament of Dijon 
to that of Paris; but being made ſenſible of the inconveni- 
encies that muſt attend ſuch a union, he retracted the edict 
he had publiſhed for that purpoſe. He blamed the keenneſs 
which the duke of Orleans's impatience to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the Milangſe, to which he had a family right, for his miſcar- 
riages in /:aly; and he ſet apart two days in a week for giv- 
ing audience to all perſons who addrefied him. While he 
was thus endeavouring to retrieve his former faults, his fa- 
vourites redoubled their aſſiduities to recall him to the pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure. | | 
After he had made proper diſpoſitions for entering tay, a 
ſecond time, with an army; and fortified himſelf by engage- 
ments which, probably, would have been ſucceſsful ; he 
was Civerted by an amour with one of his queen's maids of 
honour ; and he offered the command of his army to the 
duke of Orleans; who, being ſenſible that he had many ene- 
mies, eſpecially in his government of Normandy, and that 


the health of Charles was daily declining, refuſed it. a 
| | | 
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this time, Charles's young ſon the dauphin, who was but He loſes 
three years and a half old, was dead, and Charles was his only 
childleſs. As he was now more exaſperated than ever at ſon. 
the duke of Orleans, who being the next heir to the crown, 
did not behave with a proper decency; upon the dauphin's 
death, Charles applied himſelf with more attention than 
ever to the affairs of government. Being convinced of the 
integrity and wiſdom of the duke and dutcheſs of Bourbon, 
he recalled their friends to his council board ; he eaſed his 
ſubjects of ſome of their heavieſt taxes; he reduced the 
expences of his court; he formed a plan for living upon 
the revenues of his domains, and of raiſing no extraordi- 
nary taxes but by the advice of his ſtates. | 

But all thoſe excellent reſolutions were fruſtrated by his His death. 
death, which happened by a fit of apoplexy, on the ſixth 
of April 1498, at the caſtle of Amboiſe, in the twenty- eighth 
year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. Some 
minutes before his death, he had ſtruck his head againſt a 
balcony, as he was leading his queen into a gallery to 
ſee ſome of his lords playing at tennis; and being ſuddenly 
ſeized with the apoplectic ſtroke, he died upon a wretched 


couch. 
From what has been ſaid, the reader can eaſily form a and cha- 


ſuſt idea of this prince's character, and that the root of all racter. 


his miſconduct lay in his want of education, which was en- 
tirely owing to the jealouſy of the king his father. His 
wife, the heireſs of Bretagne, notwithſtanding her former 
averſion to his, and his repeated infidelities to her, bed, was 
inconſolable at his death, and changed the uſual mourning 
of the queens of France from white to black. He was 
moſt ſincerely bewailed by all his domeſtics, two of whom 
died of grief, upon ſeeing his dead body depoſited in his 
tomb at St. Dennis. Before we cloſe this character, we 
muſt obſerve, that it was owing to Charles VIII. that the 
vi of Pravence was finally annexed to the crown of 
rance. | 
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Lewis XII. ſurnamed the Father of his People. 


HARLES V. or the Wiſe, had two ſons, the unha 

Charles VI. who ſucceded him, and Levis, bis of Ace 
Orleans, who was killed by the duke of Burgundy, and or 2 
who, by his wife Velentina, daughter and heireſs to the duke XII. to 
of Milan, had three ſons, Charles duke of Orleans, Philip, che Finch 
count of Vertus, and John, count of Angouleſme. This cron. 
Charles duke of Orleans, was the ſame who remained ſo 


< 


long a priſoner in England, and, who, on his return to 


France, claimed the dutchy of Milan as his birthright. His 


ſon, by his third wife, daughter to the duke of Cleves, was 
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Lewis duke of Orleans, of whom we are now to treat, and 
who, according to the falic law, was the undoudted ſuc, 
ceſſor to Charles VIII. in the crown of France He had been 
contracted at the ſolicitation of his father, to the ſecond 
daughter of Lewis XI. almoſt at the moment of her birth; 
but that princeſs, as ſhe grew up, appearing to be deformed, 
the duke would have gladly declined the match, had he not 
food in awe of her father's diſpleaſure. He ſpent the more 
early part of his life in gaiety and diſſipation; but he 
poſſeſſed ſo winning a manner, and was ſo agreeable in his 
deportment towards all ranks of ſubjects, that he had few or 
no perſonal enemies. His friendſhips were laſting, as ap- 
peared by the attachment he always had to the count of 
Longueville, and George d' Ambaiſe, on whoſe account he 
quarrelled with the late king, becauſe he did not obtain a 
cardinal's hat for him at the time he got one for Bri/onnet, 
Upon his acceſſion to the crown he diſcovered every amia- 
ble quality of heart, and the moſt exalted principles of 
virtue. He was then thirty-ſix years of age, and when 
one of his courtiers put him in mind that lord Trimouille, 
who had made him priſoner at the battle of St. Aubin, was 
ſtill in being, he made that memorable anſwer, © That it 
was unbecoming in a king of France to reſent the injuries 
that had been done to a duke of Orleans. Though he 


never lived in good terms with the duke and dutcheſs of 
Bourbon, who had been long laid aſide, yet he ſhewed his 


. great ſenſe of their merir, by recalling them to court, and 
leaving them at liberty to diſpoſe of their great eſtate, 
(which, if they ſhould die without heirs male, was to revert 
to the crown) to their daughter, who was betrothed to the 
young count of Montpenſier. He ſhewed great regard for 
the queen dowager, and he even left her the ſovereignty of 
Bretague, to which the choſe to retire. Immediately upon 
his coronation at Rheims, on the twenty-ſeventh of May 
1497, he aboliſhed a tenth of the public impoſts, and con- 
tinued all officers of ſtate, and magiſtrates in their places. 
Thoſe acts of benevolence were attended by ſome of vigour 
and public juſtice. He chaſtiſed the petulance of the uni- 
verfi.y and preachers of Paris, who were then the moſt in- 
ſolent of mankind ; he re-eſtabliſhed military diſcipline in 
tne army, and executed an excellent civil police all over his 
kingdom. 5 | ; 

He ob- Lewis, ſenſible that he was not upon good terms with the 
tains a late king at the time of his death, effaced the memory of 

divorce their differences in the minds of the people, by ordering 

from his him a moſt magnificent funeral. Having no proſpect of 
queen. heirs with his wife Jane, daughter to Leꝛuis XI. he applied 
| to the infamous pope Alexander VI. for a divorce. The 
execrable ambition of that pope rendered him a proper in- 
ſtrument for that purpoſe, as Lewis thought he could not 
purchaſe what be jollicited at too dear a price. His _ 
OY . * 7" meſa 
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; ſought to aggrandiſe his family, eſpecially his favourite 
eſs mo famous Ceſar Borgia, and bis friendſhip was ne 2 


7 Bo to Lewis, who, beſides the divorce, was meditating 
the conqueſt of Milan and Naples. Alexander reſolved to 


ratify him, but upon his own terms. He gave his ſon, 
Fila, a bull, appointed the biſhops of Ally, and Ceuta, 
wich the cardinal of Zuxembourg, commiſſioners for trying 
the validity of the king's marriage. The queen was per- 
ſuaded by the univerſity and people of Paris, who venerat- 
ed her father's memory, to oppoſe the divorce, ſhe having 
been now married for twenty years; but ſhe ſhewed no 
concern when it took place, and the king allowed her the 
revenues of the dutchy of Berry, which ſhe employed in 
charitable purpoſes, Leruis, in return for this favour, gaye 
Birgia a penſion of twenty thouſand crowns, with a com- 
pzny of a hundred armed men to attend him as guards; 
beſides a promiſe of matching him with d. Aubret's daughter, 
2 lady of high quality and fortune; upon which, the pope 
gave him leave to quit the church, and he was made, by 
Lewis, duke of Valentinois. : 
Lis then married the widow of his predeceſſor, who and mar- 
fill retained an affection for his perſon, and he thereby re- ries the 
covered Bretagne, which by the articles of marriage between queen 
Charles and that princeſs, might bave been for ever alienat- dowager, 
ed from the crown of France. After this marriage, Lewis 
took upon himſelf the title of king of France, the Two 
Sicalies, and Feruſalem ; which he claimed in right of his 
predeceſſor, and as heir to the houſe of Anjou, being duke 
of Milan, as heir to the Galeazzo family, and duke of Bre- 
tagne, in right of his wife. . . 
be emperor Maximilian had invaded Burgundy, on ac- He pre- 
count of the non execution of the treaty of Senlis, with pares to 
regard to the towns that were to be given up to the arch- invade 
duke, who was then of age, Maximilian's, or rather his Italy. 
ſon's, troops were defeated ; but Leis was ſo intent upon 
his Italian expedition, that every thing between him and 
the archduke was amicably adjuſted, and the latter per- 
formed homage to Guy de Rochefort, chancellor of France, 
for the counties of Flanders, and Artois. Lewis next ad- 
drefſed himſelf to Henry VII. of England, who was eaſily 
prevailed upon to give him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he 
would not attack his dominions in his abſence. He like- Vol. X. 
wiſe renewed his alliances with the Scots, and engaged to p. 221. 
give the Veuetians, who had made already great progreſs 
againſt the Milaneſe, part of that dutchy. By the advice of 
George d Amboiſe, who was now archbiſhop of Rouen, and 
the cardinal legate in Fance, he gave the command of his 
troops to ubigni, Lewis duke of Luxembourg, and Triuuli, 
a native of Milan, but a general of unqueſtioned abilities. 
We have already ſeen the rapid progreſs of the French, ibid. 
who made themſelves maſters of all the Milanęſe, 2 p. 222, 
| | the 
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His great the country beyond the Adda, which was poſſeſſed by the 


ſucceſs. 


Penetians, and at laſt of the citadel of Milan itſelf, then 
reckoned the ſtrongeſt of any in Europe, which was ſold to 
them by Lewis the Moor's governor. Lewis XII. remained 
in France till he heard of his great ſucceſſes in the Milangſe, 
and then he and his miniſter, the cardinal d' Amborſe, afling 
the Alps, arrived at Milan, which Lewis triumphantly en. 
tered in ducal robes. By this time, Trivulzi, with a detach- 
ment of the French army, had recovered Genoa from the 


power of Lewis the Moor; and it again fell under the Frey 


government. Trivulzi, was next appointed governor of 
Milan, and a new adminiſtration of juſtice was introduced 
into that dutchy by the cardinal d Amboiſe, who adviſed 
Lewis to aboliſh all diſtinction of party; to diminiſh the 
taxes of the natives, and to reſtore to their country ſuch of 
them as had been baniſhed by the Moor. After the conqueſt 
of Milan, Lewis received the compliments of all the foreign 


miniſters, the Neapolitans excepted, and acted in every re- 


ibid. 
P. 22 3. 


ſpect as arbiter of the Italian ſtates. | | 

Lewis then applied himſelf to preparations for the con- 
queſt of Naples, by making a league with the Florentines, 
and another in the nature of a treaty of partition, with the 
perfidious Ferdinand the catholic king of Spain; who had 
himſelf an eye upon that crown, and who, unknown to 
Frederic, king of Naples, whom he pretended to aſſiſt and 
defend, bargained for the poſſeſſion of Apulia and Calabria, 
The unhappy Frederic more than ſuſpected Ferdinands 
perhdy, and even offered to become tributary to Lewrs, if 


he would defend him in the poſſeſſion of his crown ; a re- 


Takes 
Leauis the 
Moor 
priſoner. 


queſt which Lewis, who was paſſionately fond of the title, 
moſt impoliticly rejected. | 

While the French were conquering Naples, Lewis the 
Moor had applied to Maximilian for aſſiſtance; but ob- 
taining none, he took into his pay eight thouſand Swiſs, 
Lewr:s, on this occaſion, was guilty of the ſame fault that his 
predeceſſor had committed after he had conquered Naples, 
by ſuffering his officers and ſoldiers to oppreſs the inha- 
bitants, who therefore deteſted them. As to Lewes, he re- 
turned to Lyons; but the cor marehed with his Sw1/s to | 


Milan, and was readily received into that capital, from 


ibid. ibid. 


whence he forced Trivulxi to fly, and to ſhut himſelf up in 
Novara, where he was beſieged. Pavia and Parma follow- 
ed the fate of Milan, and ſubmitted to the Moor; but, 
upon the advance of the French and Venetians to relieve | 
Mis; the Moor was betrayed by his Swiſs officers, and 
delivered up to the French, who ſent him priſoner to France. 


Lewis was ſo pleaſed with the recovery of Milan, that he 


| ſent a reinforcement of French troops to oor. with which 


the latter conquered almoſt all Romania. This gave um- 


brage to the Yenetians, and they perſuaded Lerois to mm 
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bis auxiliaries, on pretence that he wanted them for the 


conqueſt of Naples. | 3 f 
Frederic had not yet full proof of Ferdinand's intentions He con- 


to conquer Naples, and Gonſaluo remained in poſſeſſion of quers 


reat part of Calabria, which Ferdinand had engaged himſelf Naplsand 


to deliver up. Pope Alzxander acceded to the ſecret treaty gives a 
between the two kings, and gave to each the inveſtiture of penſion to 
the territory he had portioned out for himſelf. Frederic its king. 
being now Certain of Ferdinand's treachery, and unable to 
prevent its effects, reſolved to throw himſelf upon the gene- 
rolity of Lewis. He had garriſoned Capua, which the French 
army then on its march againſt him, took and plundered. 
D' Aubigni ſoon after entered Naples without reſiſtance, and 74:7. 
Frederic ſigned an order for all his places of ſtrength to be p. 224, 
ſurrendered to d' Aubigni, while he himſelf, with the appro- 
bation of Lewis, took ſhipping for France, where he lived 
and died, upon a penſion. Lewis appointed Leis of Ar- 
magnac, duke of Nemours, to be viceroy of Naples, and he 
ſoon quarrelled with Gonſaluo, the Spaniſh general, about 
the limits of their ſeveral diviſions. "The duke of Nemours 
was hot-headed, and entered upon hoſtilities againſt Gon- 
ſalvo, who was obliged to retire to Borletta; ſo that the 
French got poſſeſſion of almoſt all his government, 
We have already related the compromiſe entered into ibid. 
between Lewis and Philip of Auſtria, which Gonſalvo, who 
had now received reinforcements, refuſed to regard, and he 
beat and killed the duke of Nemours in a battle, which was 
attended with the ſurrender of all the cities, in the kingdom, 
to the Spaniards, Ferdinand likewiſe diſowned what had 
been done by his ſon-in-law, hay of Auſtria, and Lewis, 
who was exaſperated beyond meaſure at his proceedings, 


. reſolved to invade his dominions. As the remains of his But loſes 


Neapolitan army ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Gaeta, Lewis ſent an it. 

army to their afliſtance, but it was beaten on the twenty- 

lixth of December 1503, by Gonſalvo, who immediately 

after reduced Gaeta, by capitulation, which ſuffered the 

French officers and ſoldiers to return home. Lewis d' Ars, 

one of the former, diſowned the capitulation, and being 

Joined by ſuch of his countrymen as ſtil] remained in Naples, 

he marched in good order, in the face of the Spaniſh army, 

through the heart of 7raly. ; 
While Lewis was ſuffering thoſe diſaſters in Italy, he His war 

attacked Spain by ſea and land. One of his armies was with Span 

commanded by the lord 4 Albret, and the marſhal de Gre ; unſucceſs- 

but, though it penetrated as far as Fontarabia, it did nothing ful. 

worth mentioning, and on its return it joined another 

army under marſhal de Rieux, which had laid fiege to Saluces, 

but was obliged by the Spantards to raiſe it. The fleet of 


Lewis was no more fortunate than his land troops had been, 


for after cruiſing for ſome time on the coaſts of Spain, it 
returned to Marſeilles, 88 TE 
Lew 
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His a- 


daughter, 


by the 
treaty of 
Blois. 
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demned, as tending $00 much to aggrandize the houſe of 
Fq ; 


was agreed, that Charles of Luxembourg ſhould marry 
madame Claude, and that the king of France ſhould receive 
the inveſtiture of Milan, to deſcend to his heirs male, and, 
in default of them, to the females. It was likewiſe agreed, 
that room ſhould be left for Ferdinand to accede to the 
WN provided that, four months after the ratification, he 
ſhould yield up the government of Naples to the archduke 
Philip, to be held by him till the marriage ſhould be con- 
ſummated. Thoſe Stations were equally impolitic and 
unjuſt on the part of Leqis. It excluded Frederic of Arra- 
on, and his fon Aiphonſo, who were the true heirs of the 
:ingdom of Naples, from all ſucceſſion to that crown; and 
it diſmembered from the crown of France Milan, Burgundy, 
Bretagne, and many other eſtates. 

The death of pope Alexander VI. gave a new complexion 
to the affairs of Lewrs in Italy. He was ſucceeded by Pius 
III. who reigned but a few days. The French army lay 
then near Rome, and the cardinal d' Amboiſe, who governed 
Lewis with an abſolute ſway, aſpired at the papacy, which 
he probably would have carried, had he not been perſuaded 


by the Italian cardinals ta order the French army to retire to 


a diſtance, that his election might have ſame appearance of 
freedom; but this order was no ſooner obeyed, than cardinal 
la Rovere, the warlike pope Julius II. was choſen. It was 
thought, not without reaſon, that this falſe ſtep of the car- 
&;nal not only loſt him the popedom, but coſt his maſter 
the kingdom of Naples, becauſe the French loſt the ſeaſon 


or 


ÿ. 


for relieving their countrymen there. While the treaty of 
Blois was N Ferdinand amuſed Frederic, the late 
king of Naples, with the hopes of being reſtored to that 
crown, and concluded with Lewis a truce for the countties 
near the Pyreneans. | | 

By this time, all France condemned the treaty of Bleis; 
and when Lewis began to refle&t upon it ſeriouſly, toge- 
ther with the defeats and the ill uſage he had received from 
Ferdinand, he reſolved by all means to break through his 


engagements, He had, by cardinal 4 Amboiſe, dropt to 


Maximilian's and Philip's ambaſſadors at Blois, a hint of a 


general confederacy againſt the Venetians, who were then 


formidable to all the crowned heads in Europe, and parti- 
cularly obnoxious to Charles, on account of their poſſeſſions 
in the Milaneſe. He ſent the cardinal d' Amboiſe into Ger- 
many to receive the inveſtiture of Milan from Maximilian, 
and he ſucceeded at a conſiderable expence of money, paid 
to that needy emperor, who ſeemed to have laid aſide all 
thoughts of the confederacy againſt the Yenetians. So many 
diſappointments and difficulties, had, at tnis time, a moſt 
unfavourable effect upon the health of Lewis, who fell ill, 
and his life was deſpaired of by his phyſicians. When he 
was thought to be paſt recovery, his queen gave orders that 
all her richeſt moveables ſhould be ſent to the caſtle of 
Nantes; but they were ſtopt at Saumur, by the marſhal de 
Gie, which the queen reſented ſo much, that ſhe prevailed 
with Lewtrs, upon his recovery, to remove the marſhal from 


all his employments. 


The death of 1/abella of Caſtile, ſoon after the treaty of The king 
Blis was concluded, gave a new turn to the affairs of the of Hain 
continent. She had named her huſband Ferdinand, to be marries 
the adminiſtrator of all her inheritance, during the mino- Germans 
rity of duke Charles, who was not to be of age till his 4 Feix. 


twenty-firſt year. Philip of Auſtria, who had married her 


daughter, looked upon this as a fraudulent act, obtained 


by Ferdinand's intereſt, and Philip made preparations to take 
poſſeſſion of Caſtile and Leon, in his wite's right, and inti- 
mated the ſame to Ferdinand, who ſaw that he muſt refign 
the beſt part of his kingdom. That crafty prince made 
Henry of England his friend, and found means to conciliate 


the friendſhip of Lewis likewiſe. Lewis had a ſiſter, Mary, 


who had been married to the viſcount of Narbonne, 
ſecond ſon to G4ſton, count of Foix, by whom ſhe had 
Gafton de Foix, and a daughter, Germana, of whom her 
uncle Lewis was exceſſively fond. This lady had been 
deſtined to be the wife of Ferdinand, duke of Calabria, the 


true heir of the crown of Naples; but Ferdinand, the 


Catholic, found means to defeat that project, and he ſent 
an artful eccleſiaſtie, but without any character, to propoſe 


to Lewis a match between himſelf and Germana de Foix, 


and offering to ſettle the crown of Naples upon the heirs 


of 
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of the marriage. Lewis received the propoſal with great 
pleaſure, and renounced all pretenſions to that crown; upon 
receiving from Ferdinand a hundred thouſand ducats for the 
expences of the war. He inſiſted; however, that all the 
Neapolitan nobility, whoſe perfons had been impriſoned, or 
eſtates confiſcated, ſhould be reinſtated in their country 
and poſſeſſions; to which Ferdinand agreed. 

— The ambition of the houſe of Ay/iria being thus defeated 
with regard to Naples, the next care of Lew!s was how to 


evades the eyade the performance of the treaty of Blois. He diſſem- 
execution bled ſo well; that it was with an apparent reluctance he 


of the 
treaty of 
Bleis. 


conſented to call an aſſembly of the ſtates at Taurs, in order 
to deliberate upon its validity. After a pretended examina- 
tion, it was diſapproved and rejected, and before the aſſem- 
bly broke up, Lewis married his daughter Claude to the count 
of Angauleſine, the heir of his crown. Though this mar- 
Tiage gave a terrible blow to the hopes of Philip, yet he 


conſidered it as the effect of his father-in-law, Ferd:inand's 


policy, and being now upon his death-bed, he appointed 
Lewis to be the guardian of his infant ſon, Charles of Lux- 
embourg, afterwards the famous emperor Charles V. Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, had by this time, punctually executed all 
his engagements with regard to Naples, to which country 
he repaired, with his new queen; and upon his return to 


reſume the government of Caſfile, after the death of Philip, 


he had a conference with Lew:is, who was then at Savona, 
and he adviſed the Genoeſe to be eaſy under the French go. 
vernment. They did not, however, take his council, for 


in the year 1506, they expelled the French governor, and 


new modelled their conſtitution, under pretence that the 

ower of the nobility was become too intolerable to be 
gi bf born, and ſeized upon Spzzza, which they delivered 
back to Leꝛuis. He reſolved to chaſtiſe in perſon the ring- 
leaders of this revolution, eſpecially as the inſurgents be- 
haved with the moſt brutal cruelty rowards the French. He 
advanced with his army to Ji, where the Genoeſe offered 
to ſubmit, but it was only with a view of gaining reinforce- 
ments. Lewis rejected their ſuit. His general, the marquis of 


Mantua, attacked them in the rear, as he himſelf did in the 


front, and they were defeated, with the loſs of three thou- 
ſand killed and taken priſoners. He then beſieged their 
city, and the ſenate ſent a deputation out to implore his 


compaſſion. Lewis, exaſperated at the citizens having choſen 


a ſilk-dyer for their duke, and at the indignities they had 
done to his r refuſed to ſee them; but by the inter- 
ceſſion of mar 


mutineets, if they would lay down their arms. They 
were ſo far from agreeing to this, that, notwithſtanding all 
the remonſtrances of the' ſenate and nobility, they again 
attacked the French, and were defeated with — 

OILS, 


al d Ainboiſe, it was reſolved to pardon the 


D —_ 
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1 Upon this, the moſt forward of the mutineers left the Lewis 


expectations in Itah, was ſtill more exaſperated than Lew:s 
was, at being obliged to accept of ſo diſgraceful a truce. 

he emperor and Lew:s were eaſily reconciled to each 
other by the miniſtry of the cardinal d' Amboiſe, and Mar- 
garet, dutcheſs dowager of Savoy; and there ſcarcely was a 
ſtate in Europe who. had not ſome demand upon, or ſome 
matter of reſentment againſt the Venetians. It certainly 
was againſt all the maxims of policy, for Lewis to enter ſo 
warmly as he did into the league of Cambray. The Vene- 
tians were his natural allies, and it waz natural in them to 
maintain him in the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe againſt Maxi- 
milian, who in fact aſpired to the monarchy of all Italy, 
and who, with the pope, was to be the almoſt only gainer 
by the war. 3 | 

The biſhop of Pavia was the only counſellor Lewzs 
had who had the honeſty to repreſent this, and much 
more, againſt his entering into the league; but Lewis, and 
his miniſter the cardinal, had conceived to rooted an averſion 
to the Yenetians, that the latter was ſent to the court of Vol. X. 
Margaret of Savoy, who by virtue of the full powers ſhe p. 42 8 

had 


reat . a . : 2 
iy, into Which, Lewis made a triumphal entry, and par- becomes 

100 3 the ſenate. He then took the city and republic into maſter uf 

185 his protection; but declared it to be unalienably annexed Genea, 

"= to his crown, and that it ſhould have no laws but ſuch as 

kee he ſhould preſcribe, by his governor the marſhal # Amboiſe, 

"Y or his ſucceſſors. To thoſe important conditions he added 

ed many others, equally mortifying to the inconſtant Genoeſe, 

| and obliged them to pay the expences of the expedition. 

By Lewis having gloriouſly finiſhed this war, had the inter- and is re- 

* view we have already mentioned with Ferdinand the Catholic, conciled 

= at davona; and as an undoubted teſtimony of the merits to the 

8 of Gonſalvo, the great captain, who had driven his troops emperor. 

wi out of Naples, he honoured him with a gold chain from his 

nt own neck, though he knew Ferdinand to be fo jealous of 

Fg that general, that he was carrying him back little better 

W than a priſoner to Spain. The empire of Germany was 

M alarmed at the progreſs of the French king in Italy, and 

d put Maximilian at the head of an army to oppoſe his pro- 

i reſs, and to attack the Venetians his allies, 

5 By this time, Lewis and Fredinand had ſecretly reſolved 

I upon the league which was afterwards formed at Cambray 

againſt the Yenetians. The motives and progreſs of which Vol. X. 

7 we have already fully deſcribed in the paſlages referred to p. 226, 

= in the margin. Maximilian had offered the Yenetians a 227, 

p trice. The marſhal Trivulzi, who commanded for Leis, +; eq. 

x rejected it, becauſe it was not to be general, but the Vene- Vol. IX. 

, tians accepted of it, notwithſtanding his diſſent 3 by which p. 86, 87. 

the duke of Gueldres, Lewis's ally, was in the moſt immi- er eg. 

: nent danger of being cruſhed by Maximilian in the L 

: Countries, Maximilian, who had flattered himſelf with great 

| 
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had from Maximilian; agreed that Leis ſhould receive the 
inveſtiture of the Milaneſe ſimply for himſelf, his heirs, and 
ſucceſſors. Lewis was likewiſe flattered with the hopes of 
recovering all that the Yenetians poſſeſſed beyond the Addi, 
Ile defeats in the Milaneſe. | DT” | 
e cereats By the indefatigable pains of the cardinal 4 Amboiſe, 3 
the Yene- body of Swiſs was taken into French pay; and the army of 
Hans, Lewis was ready to march by the firſt of April, 1509. The 
queen, whom Lew:s loved, oppoſed his paſſing the Abs in 
perſon ; but the cardinal's counſels, and the king's hatred of 
the Yenetians, prevailed over her remonſtrances; and he ſet 
out with a full reſolution of taking the firſt opportunity to 
fight the enemy. His army, in which were eight thouſand 
Swiſs foot, was one of the beſt that had ever marched from 
France to Italy. Its van was commanded by the marſhals 
Chaumont and Trivulzi; the main body by himſelf ; and the 
rear by the count of Longueville. Lewis was fo unhappy, 
that he completely defeated the Venetians at the battle of 
Ghiarra d Adda ; where they loſt their brave general Alvia- 
no, and five thouſand, ſome ſay nine thouſand, men, beſides 
priſoners ; and Lewis, by the rapid progreſs of his arms, 
reduced all the Venetian part of the Milangſe. 
and is de. Cardinal d' Amboiſe, though ill of a ſlow fever, had followed 
ceived by his maſter, in a cloſe litter, over the A/þs ; and had, before 
his allies. this time, perceived his bad policy, in preſſing Lewis to en- 
| ter into the league of Cambray. The Venetians would have 
yielded up all the territory he wanted, to have purchaſed his 
friendſhip; and he found that the whole ſtreſs of the war 
muſt lie upon him. He complained of this to Maximilian, 
who was too weak, and too indolent, to fulfil the engage- 
ments he had entered into, though he was to be the chief 
gainer by the war. The pope equally hated Maximilian and 
Lewis, and had already ſhewn his diſguſt at the latter receiv- 
ing the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe. Lewis was ſenſible of all 
this; and, by giving peace to Venice, might have ſtill re- 
trieved the falle ſtep he had taken : but, from a miſtaken de- 
licacy, and the fondneſs he had for the ſimple inveſtiture ofthe 
49 which he actually had not yet received, he refuſed 
the offer made him by the Venetians, of yielding up to him 
all the towns claimed by the emperor. | | 
Maximilian arrived, at laſt, at Trent ; where he beſtowed; 
on the cardinal d Amboiſe, in bis maſter's name, the ſo much 
deſired inveſtiture of Milan; but not before he had received 
from the cardinal the ſum of fixty thouſand crowns. Lewts, 
notwithſtanding the delicacy he affected towards the empe- 
ror, ſhewed more moderation than he had done in the be- | 
ginning of the war, towards the Jenetians. He, indeed, con- 
cluded a treaty with the pope; who was forced to allow him 
the diſpoſal of all the vacant benefices in his dominions : 
but, by refuſing to accept of, or garriſon,  Maximilion's 
towns, he ſaved the republic of Venice; which had actually 
given 
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given orders for all her troops and garriſons to withdraw 
from the continent. Maximilian had ſent a commiſſary to 
take poſſeſſion of Padua ; the inhabitants would not receive 
him; they had expelled all the Germans from their city, and 
they were ſupported by the Venetians, about the time that 
Lewis returned with a part of his army to France; and 
from that period we may date the recovery of the Venetian 


power and commonwealth from their ſeemingly unavoidable 8 
deſtruction. "I 
We have already related. the differences that happened That pope be 
among the members of the league of Cambray, upon the re- abandons + 
turn of Lewis to France. The ends of pope Julius had been the league 9 
anſwered, by his recovering all the towns and territories in of Cam- my 
Jl that had been diſmembered from the holy ſee. Ferdi- bray. 1 
nnd had likewiſe ſucceeded in his views; and Maximilian 0 
was baffled in his attempts to take Padua, though he beſieged 1 
it with forty thouſand men for ſeventeen days. ; 328 
The pope now began to unmaſk his real intentions ; which 9 
were to drive all the barbarians, as he called the French and 9 
Germans, out of Italy. He inſiſted upon Maximilian making by 
peace with Fenice; and not ſucceeding with him, he applied 9 
to the electors, whom he brought over to his intereſt. ag 
Maximilian and Lewis were ſenſible of the pope's views, and "i 
united themſelves more cloſely than ever. The former mort- T's 
ged to Lewis the city and citadel of Verona for fifty thou- bf 
and ducats ; but the Venetians, finding the alliance againſt : w 
= weakened, were the leſs ſollicitous about AZaximilian's + . 
eltorts. ü Is 
ny The pontiff was indefatigable in his endeavours to break 1 
e- the lately cemented union. He gave the inveſtiture of the tl 
ief kingdom of Naples to Ferdinand, in conſideration of the 3 
nd yearly tribute of a palfrey and a purſe of gold. He abſolved 48 
v the Venetians from their excommunication ; and prevailed b 
all with the Szvi/s troops, in the ſervice of Lew:s,.to demand an B 4 
e- augmentation of their pay. Lewis refuſed to gratify them in „ 
e- this; upon which a very conſiderable body of them left his 1 
he ſervice, but he replaced them with Griſons. At laſt, his ho- 2 
ed lineſs openly broke with Lerois, who called an aflembly of 4 
m his clergy at Tours, to deliberate upon the meaſures he was IK 
to take againſt his holineſs, xx Fr, OS 
d; Cardinal 4 Ambois was now dead; but his nephew, the An aſſem- 279 
ch marſhal de Chaumont, had repelled the Stͤjis, in the pope's bly of the 34 
ed pay, in their attempts to penctrate into the Milaneſe. The French 7 
15. aſſembly at Tours had formally pronounced, that tue pope clergy at 2 v8 
e- might be treated like any other temporal prince, if he was Tours. 4 
e- the aggreſſor in an unjuſt war; that his cenſures ought, in 1644. 
n- ſuch a caſe, to be of no validity; that he ought to receive no p. 232. 
n money out of France; and, that the eccleſiaſtical benefices 
7 ſhould be taxed to maintain a war againſt him. Lewis, in 
's conſequence of this declaration, renewed the treaty of Cam- 
ly bray with the emperor ; and took meaſures for aſſembling a 
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general council, before which the pope was to be brought tg 
judgment. | | 

The affairs of Lewis, at this time; were managed with 
great abilities in Italy, where he loft the marſhal de Chay. 
mont; who, though no more than thirty-eight years of age, 
was one of the moſt accompliſhed generals of that time. fie 
was ſucceeded by Trivulzi; who likewiſe maintained the 
glory of the French arms with great ſucceſs, and beat the 
pope's parties and armies whenever he engaged them. The 


famous chevalier Bayard was likewiſe diſtinguiſfed for many 


lorious actions during this Italian war; but the ſucceſſes of 
ewts were more ſplendid than ſolid, for he was actually 


loſing upon the main. Julius had excommunicated and at- 
tacked his ally the duke of Ferrara, whoſe defence coſt 


Etrors of 
Lewis. 


and engaged in it the kings of England and Spain, the Ve 


Lewis vaſt ſums. His new, and indeed unnatural, ally, the 
emperor Maximilian, was rather burthenſome than ſervice. 
able to him. His enemy, the pope, was cloſely united with 
Ferdinand the Catholic, now king of Naples; and his holineſs, 
notwithſtanding his repeated defeats, and his labouring un- 
der all the diſeaſes attendant upon old age, ſtill continued to 
be the irreconcileable enemy of Lewis; to whoſe moderation 
it was owing that he retained, at this time, even the poſſeſ- 
fion of Rome, | 
Lewis ſaw his errors when it was too late to retrieve them; 
and he found all his attempts to convene a general council 
at Piſa to be ineffectual. His armies in H[taly, though main- 
tained at an immenſe expence, were under no diſcipline; 
and were compoſed chiefly of German and Gri/on mercena- 
ries. The ſtate of Genoa was daily making efforts to ſhake 
off his yoke ; and the pope had prevailed with young Hem; 
VIII. the richeſt and hoſt ſpirited prince of his age, to de- 
lare againſt him. The root of all thoſe misfortunes lay it 
irreſolution of Lewis himſelf. He was now chiefly go- 
verned by his queen, who thought it highly impious to 
make war againſt his holineſs ; and he thereby loft all the 


advantages that the valour of his generals in 7taly had ac- 


quired. The pope had obliged the aſſembly at Piſa, where 
ome prelates met, to retire, with diſgrace, to lan; and 
his proceedings, violent as they were, were ſeconded by the 
applauſe of all Italy, for the hatred he expreſſed againſt the 
barbarians, eſpecially the French. | ant | 
It was about this time that Maximilian had formed his 
ſcheme of being himſelf made pope, and he began to act 
with a remarkable coldneſs towards Lewis. The pope had 
now framed the confederacy, which he called the holy . 
Je- 

tians, the Swiſs, and many German and Italian ſtates. Hem) 
of England, before he proceeded to hoſtilities, made a formal 


Tequiftition of all the French territories formerly belonging to 


the crown of England. This demand was the more ſurpriz- 


ing, as he had juſt finiſhed a treaty with Zewis, and had te. 


ceive 
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ceived all the arrears that had been owing to his father by 
Charles VIII. and Lewis had given him no pretext for a rup- 
ture; but the glory of being defender of the church, ſup- 
plied, with Henry, all defects of policy and juſtice. He con- 
cluded a treaty with the king of Hrragon, ſeemingly for the 
conqueſt of Guienne and the defence of the holy ſee ; but, in 
reality, to give Ferdinand an opportunity of conquering Na- 
varre for himſelf, and to oblige Lewis to recall his troops out 
of Italy; but Lewis wiſely renewed the old leagues: of his 
crown with the Scots, and engaged them to invade England. 

John d Albret had married the princeſs of Navarre; by Artificial 
which, that crown, ſo earneſtly coveted by Ferdinand, was conduct 
transferred to the 4lbret family. The pope, to pleaſe Fer- of Ferdi. 
dinand, had put Navarre under an interdict; and had manzged nard. 
ſo artfully, that, inſtead of Guienne, the Engliſh troops had 
landed in Guipuſcoa; where he endeavoured to prevail with 
the marquis of Dor/et; who commanded them, to act under 
the crown of Navarre, The marquis ſaw through his de- 
ſign, and diſappointed it, by returning to England. In this 
expedition the ngliſb loſt above three thouſand men, with- 
out entering Gutenne : but they preſerved their ſuperiority at 
ſea; where they defeatcd the French fleet under admiral Por/- 
mguere, who blew up his ſhip as they were ſailing out of 

reſt. _ 3 

he emperor, Maximilian, who, for the reaſons already Gον d 
ſpecified; was the only ally that now remained to Lewis, Foix, ge- 
began to cool in his falliance ; and, under many pretexts, neral in 
particularly that of having been no gainer by the league of ral, 
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"5 
Cambray, he began to fide with the pope. Lewis perceived Vol. X. | Þ 
the importance of the. blow that was aimed at him, and ſent p. 235+ 5 
orders to Gaffon de Foix, duke of Nemours, his general in 1 
| italy, at all events, to hazard a deciſive blow, ee might 1M 
a overawe the confederates. De Foix, though no more than Thy ; 
to twenty-three years of age, was one of the beſt generals of Mt 
the his time. He had fotced the Neapolitan and papal troops to 7 
ie raiſe the ſiege of Bologna with diſgrace. He had retaken Bre- 7 
ere ſcia from the Venetians, and defeated them with the loſs of 54 
nd eight thouſand of their beſt troops. Thoſe, and many other, | | 
the glorious actions, encouraged Lewts to venture a general en- 9 
the gagement, before his army in 7taly was farther reduced; and T4 
de Foix, in order to bring it on, beſieged Ravenna with about Fi | 
his twenty-two thouſand men. | 3 4 
act The confederates were commanded by John de Medici is killed, "44 
ad and the flower of the Spaniſpb generals, who, afterwards, but gains 14 
ury made the greateſt figures in Europe; but they were entirely the battle { 
100 defeated with the Joſs of ſeven thouſand men; and de Foix of Ra ven- +BY 
of oft his life in following the purſuit too far. Palice ſue- a. by | 
12 ceeded to the command of the French army, and took Co- {FF 
35 Jena, Imola, Forli, and Ravenna : all which he delivered into 40 
5 = * of cardinal San sverino, with whom he ſoon after 5 
broke. | %Y 
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The victory of Ravenna might have been of the utmoſt 
advantage to Lewis, had de Foix been ſucceeded by a general 
of equal ability to himſelf ; or had not Lewis, from an il]. 
judged frugality, left his troops deſtitute both of pay and 
ſupport. The emperor began to repent of his new connec- 
tions, and the Venetians to treat with Lewis, Henry VIII. 
rouſed them out of their deſpondency, by promiſing to em- 
bark, with more vigour than ever, in the alliance; and he 
and the pope, at laſt, prevailed with Maximilian to publiſh 
his avocatory letters; commanding all the Germans, in the 


French pay, to leave that ſervice; by which Lew:s loſt the 
flower of his army in Italy. 


Thus the face of affairs was changed in Italy. The Ve. 
netians broke off all connections with Lew:s, and took a body 
of Sw!/s into their pay. Another body of thoſe mercenaries, 
to the number of twenty thouſand men, reinſtated young 
Maximilian Sforza, ſon of the Moor, in the dutchy of Milan. 
The Genoeſe expelled the French, and received Fregoſa for 
their duke. The Venetians took poſſeſſion of Cremona and 
Bergamo. The pope recovered Bologna, and all that the 
French had ſeized in Romania; while Palice, at the head of 
ſcarce four thouſand men, retired towards the Milaneſe. This 
wonderful revolution was brought about by the determined 
ſpirit of pope Julius II. and the gold of Henry VIII. who 
ſpent immenſe ſums for the reduction of France, through the 
inſtigation of his miniſter, Volſey; who was in hopes, there- 
by, of obtaining the papal tiara, 


Avarice of The avarice of Lewis ſtill continued, more and more, to 


Leavis, 


diſtreſs his affairs. Palice had been obliged to evacuate Pa- 
via and Lodi, which the Venetians took poſſeſſion of. Tri- 
vulzi, after being forced to abandon Milan, had retired to- 
wards Piedmont; all the military ſkill and courage of the 
chevalier Bayard did not enable him to keep his ground ; and, 
in three months after the glorious battle of Ravenna, Lewis 
had ſcarcely a foot in Itah, except the citadel of Milan, that 


he could call his own. A miſunderſtanding, which was re- 
newed between him and the Venetians, bade fair to put him, 


once more, in poſſeſſion of the 1:laneſe. The pope had 
preſſed the Venetians to cede to the emperor all that they had 
offered him, when Lew:zs had beaten their troops, after the 
league of Cambray ; but, as they hated and diſtruſted both 
Maximilian and the pope, they rejected the propoſal, and 


renewed their engagements with Lew:s for his receiving the 


1 th upon their keeping all that they had beyond the 
a. 1 5 

The warlike pope Julius II. was now dead, and ſuc- 
ceeded by Leo X. who purſued his predeceſſor's plan, for 
driving all foreigners out of 7taly, For this purpoſe, the 
holy league was renewed ; and it was agreed by the confe- 


derating parties, that France ſhould be invaded by the pope, 


the emperor, and the king of England, The — 
| | this 
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betrayed all parties; and who, upon Lewis promiſing to give 
up Navarre, concluded a neutrality. : 
Nothing could be more impolitic than the paſſion which 
Lewis ſhewed for the recovery of the Milaneſe, at this time, 
by disfurniſhing his kingdom of troops, at a juncture when 
it was to be attacked by a powerful confederacy. He truſted 
to the aſſurances of Ferdinand, who promiſed to favour him ; 
and to the abilities of his general, la Trimouille, which un- 
doubtedly were great. This general was then at the head 
of ſixteen thouſand foot, and about eight thouſand horſe; 
and, paſſing the Alps, he and Trivulzi, who ſerved under 
him, ſoon reduced all the Milangſe, excepting Como and No- 
vara, which laſt place they beſieged. It was garriſoned by 
fix thouſand Swiſs, a nation which was now become the 
inveterate enemies of the French, commanded by Francis 
Sfirza, brother to the deceaſed duke Maximilian. Not- 
withſtanding the brave defence made by the garriſon, the 
place muſt have been taken, had not a freſh army of Swi/s 
advanced to its relief, who cut Trimouille's army in pieces 
and thus the French once more loſt Milan. Lewis, in vain, 
exclaimed againſt Ferdinand, whom he accuſed to have 
failed in his engagements ; and the Venetians entered into a 
treaty with the pope ; who, however, could not ſucceed in 
his attempts to reconcile them with the emperor, or entirely 
to detach them from Lewes, | 
The time was now come for the confederates againſt 
France to begin their operations. The Swiſs had acceded 
to their alliance, and France was now in more danger than 
ſhe had known ſince the reign of Charles VI. Lewis, as 
uſual, had recourſe to negotiations and conceſſions, and made 
the pope his friend by giving up the ſchiſmatical prelates of 
the council of Piſa. It is thought that Zewis's queen, who 
always abhorred his being at war with the pope, was highly 
inſtrumental in this reconciliation ; but the confederates ſup- 
plied the loſs of the pope, by the activity of Henry VIII. the 
valour of the Swiſs, and the treachery of Ferdinand, who 


this league was communicated to Lewrs by Ferdinand, who 
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who is 


fond of re- 


covering 
the Mila- 


ne/e. 


Danger of 


France, 


once more abandoned Lewis. Henry VIII. had the glory of 


advancing a hundred thouſand crowns to the emperor Max- 
inilian, and of being ſerved by him as a mercenary, in his 
army, at the rate of an hundred crowns a day. By the league 
of Mechlin, ſo called from the place where it was concluded, 
the emperor, Maximilian, was to have Burgundy; the pope, 
We and Dauphiny: Henry, Normandy; and Ferdinand, 

ulenne, | 

About the middle of May, 1513, the Engliſh army landed 
at Calais; and, on the ſeventeenth of June, it marched to- 
wards Terouenne (which had a garriſon of about two thou- 


ſand men, under Telign:) and inveſted it. Lewis gave or- 


ders that it ſhould be relieved. Henry landed in perſon at 
T N Calais, 


which is 
invaded 
by the Ex- 


gliſb. 
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at Calars, on the thirtieth of the ſame month, with a preat 
reinforcement of troops; and being joined by the emperor, 
who ple-ded his inability to execute the engagements he had 
entered into by the treaty of Mechlin, the Engliſh army be- 
fore Terouenne is ſaid, by French hiſtorians, to have amounted 


to fifty thouſand men; but this ſeems far to exceed the 


who gain 
the batte 
of the 
Spurs. 


Leabis r- 
news Bis 
engage 
meutls 
with the 
Eco?s. 


truth. - 5 

Lewis was then at Amiens; and the duke of Longuevilk, 
who had under him Palice, Bayard, and fome of the beſt 
French officers, commanded the army that was to act againſt 
the Engi. Several ſmall engagements had paſſed between 
the two armies; but, at laſt, the duke of Longueville threw 
into it iome troops; and, on the fixteenth of Auguſt, both 
armies, by chance rather than deſign, came to a general en- 


gagement; in which the French were entirely defeated. This 


battle, which we have reaſon to believe was chiefly owing 
to the excellent diſpoſitions made by Maximilian, was termed 
that of the Spurs, becaule the conſternation of the French 
was ſo great, that they ſhewed no alacrity but in flying. The 
duke of Longueville, Palice, the chevalier Bayard, Buſiy, d Am- 
parſe and moſt of the French general officers of note, were 
taken priſoners. . | 
Perhaps hiſtorians, the French eſpecially, have been tog 
careleſs in their relations of this battle; which, in fact, was 
attended with little Joſs to the French but that of reputation, 
Lewis had ordered his generals not to fight, unleſs they were 
certain of victory. They had made ſuch diſpoſitions, that 
they thought they could not fail of it; and had begun the 
engagement before they diſcovered that all the meaſures they 
bad taken had been counter- acted by the enemy; ſo that, 
inſtead of fighting, they fled. Lewis replaced the duke of 
Longueville with the duke of Angouleſme, the preſumptive heir 
of his crown ; and gave him the like orders : but, on the 
twenty-fourth of Aug ft, Terauenne was ſurrendered, and its 
ſortiſications razed. |__| 
About the time that the league of Mechlin was formed, 
Lewis had renewed his engagements with James IV. king of 
Scotland; and, though that prince was married ro Henry's 
ſiſter, prevailed with him to declare war againſt England. 
The event was, that James loſt his life at the battle of Fl:d- 
den; where almoſt all his nobility were cut off, His death 
and defeat made a prodigious impreſſion upon Lewrs, eſpe- 
cially when Henry was prevailed upon, by his imperial mei- 
cenary, to beſiege Tourngy ; which he ſoon took. It is 
thought, not without reaſon, that Zewis had a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with Muximilian ; and, that he made Tournay the 
price of his not being attacked by Henry in a more danger- 
ous quarter than the Low Countries. Tournay capitulated in 
s few days, as Letois had given the duke of en no or- 


ders to relieve it; and its biſhopric was given ta Wolſey? 
F von 
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upon which, Henry returned to England, and the campaign 
was Cloſed on that fide, | 
It ſeems. to be next to certain that Zewis had, by this 
time, ſecretly gained over Moſſey to his intereſt ; otherwiſe 
it is difficult to account for the reaſons why Henry did not 
march from Calais to the gates of Paris with his army, which 
was the moſt numerous any king of England had commanded 
in France. This was the more practicable for Henry, as he 
had advanced four hundred thouſand crowns to Maximilian; 
which he employed in hiring twenty thouſand Swi/s, and a 
large body of German cavalry, under Ulric, duke of ir- 
temberg, to invade Burgundy z where they laid ſiege to Dijon. 
Trimouillèe commanded in the place, and did Lewis the moſt 
eminent ſervices; even, perhaps, to the ſaving of his crown, 


Having taken ſome Swrſs officers priſoners, he treated Policy of 
them with ſo much addreſs and politeneſs, that they frankly Trimoz- 
owned, that all the antipathy of their nation againſt the ile. 


French was owing to the avarice of Lewis, who had neg- 
lected to pay the great arrears due to them from himſelf and 
predeceſſors, amounting to four hundred thouſand crowns z 
that they could not depart from their engagements with the 
holy ſee, and Sforza, duke of Milan; and they thought, that 
Charles, prince of Spain, the ſame whom we have before 
called Charles of Luxembourg, had a good right to that part 
of Burgundy which was ſtipulated to his family by the treaty 
of Blois. Trimouille finding all that his priſoners ſaid to be 
true, employed them to prevail with their chiefs to enter 


into a negotiation ; and it ſaon terminated in a treaty ; b 


which Tr:imqui{le engaged, in his maſter's name, to gratify 
the Sui in all their ads; and paid them twenty thou- 
ſand crowns of their arrears, by way of advance, beſides 
putting into their hands his own nephew, one of his general 
officers, and four of the principal citizens of Dijon, as hoſ- 


tages. 

Von the concluſion of the treaty, the Swi/s raiſed the 
ſiege, but Lewis refuſed to ratify the treaty. This exaſpe- 
rated the Swiſs, and the hoſtages were condemned to death. 
As the whole kingdom of France agreed that Trimouillès con- 
duct had ſaved their crown, the avarice of Lewis was uni- 
verſally exclaimed againſt; and he was obliged to ratify the 
treaty, ſo far as related to the money ; but, before it was 
paid, the priſoners made their eſcape, 


The ſyſtem of power in Europe received, at this time, a Lewis re- 
new turn, through the jealouſy which the pope, with great lieved 
reaſon, now entertained of the houſe of Au/iria, He had, from his 
in vain, preſſed Zewts to ratify that part of the treaty of Di- embarraſſ- 
Jon which related to the eſtabliſhment of the Sfarza family ment. 


in the Milaneſs. Lewis could not be brought ta this, and 
ſtruck into a plan for totally diſuniting the confederacy 
againſt him ; for he offered his daughter Rene in marciage to 


the prince of Spain, who mm grandion both to Ferdinand and 
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280 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Maximilian, with all his right upon the Milaneſe and Geng 
for her portion. The propoſal was greedily embraced by 
both thoſe princes, though they had already, as far as was 
in their power, married Charles to the princeſs Mary of Eng. 
land, Henry's ſiſter. This negotiation was diſcovered d 
Acton, Henry's miniſter at the French court; and the pope, 
who was alarmed at the thoughts of an Au/irian prince being 
in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, was ſoon informed of it, 

From the ſhort ſxetch we have given, the reader will eaſily 
perceive, that Henry, who had been, all this time, fighting 
Zerdinand's and Maximilian's battles, muſt be enraged be- 
yond meaſure, at their treachery; that it was the intereſt of 
the pope to preſerve the ballance of power in Itah, by pre- 
venting the propoſed match from taking place; and, that 
the buſineſs of Zewis was, to diſunite his enemies by any 

means. 'The pope prevailed with the latter to enter into a 
correſpondence with Henry, who appeared now to be very 
placable towards France; and Lew:is, who deteſted, as much 
as he did, both Maximilian and Ferdinand, laid before Henry, 
as a pledge of his ſincerity, the whole negotiation about the 
marriage; but it is hard to ſay what turn affairs might have 
taken, had it not been for an unexpected event, which hap- 

pened, about this time, by Lewis becoming a widower. 
Manage- French generals, when priſoners in England, have often 
ment of proved ſucceſsful negotiators ; and been more uſeful to their 
the duke country in their civil, than they could have been in their 
of Longue- military, capacity, The duke of Longueville, ever ſince the 
ville in battle of the Spurs, had been a captive in England; and be- 

England. ing a kind of favourite with Henry, he artfully hinted at a 

| match between the princeſs Mary and Leruis, who was but 
fifty- ſix years of age, and therefore might poſſibly have by 
her an heir to his kingdom. Henry agreed to the propoſal, 
upon Lewis engaging, inſtead of receiving from him a for- 
tune with his ſiſter, to pay him an hundred thouſand crowns 
annually for ten years. This negotiation was concluded on 
the ſecond of Augy/?, 1514. bp | 

Lewis, while he was yet uncertain as to Henry's determi- 

nation, had given Richard de la Pole, the neareſt heir to the 
crown of England, of the York branch, the command of ten 
or twelve thouſand troops on the coaſt of Picardy, probably 
with a view of his making a deſcent upon the coaſt of Eng- 
land, if the negotiation did not ſucceed ; but, upon the 
treaty being ſigned, de la Pole's commiſſion was recalled, and 
he himſelf retired to Metz upon a penſion of fix thoufand 
©... Crowns a year allowed him by Lewis. 

Lewis The duke of Norfoit carried the bride over to Abbe— 

marries ville; where ſhe was received with raptures by the bride- 

the prin- groom, who was more infirm than he was aged. The nup- 
ceſs Mary tials were celebrated with the utmoſt magnificence; and the 
of Eng- - charms of the bride, who was then but in her ſeventeenth 
iand. _ year, touched the heart of the duke of Angouleſme ſo _ 
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that it was with difficulty he was prevailed upon, by a friend, 
to deſiſt from an attempt to exclude himſelf from the ſuc- 

cefſion to the crown of France. There is, however, ſome 
reaſon for ſuſpecting that Mary, even at this time, looked 

upon her future huſband, Charles Brandon, who attended her, 

with no unfavourable eyes. The pope was, by no means, 
diſpleaſed with a match which ſeemed to defeat the views of 
the houſe of Auſtria in [taly ; but he applied himſelf now to 

revent the Sb from re-entering into the ſervice of France: 
his great plan being, that all Italy ſhould be governed by Ita- 
lan ſovereigns. He fucceeded ſo far, that Lew:s, in purſuit 
of his favourite meaſure (that of recovering the Milaneſe) by. 
his general, the duke of Bourbon, was obliged to take into 
his pay fixteen thouſand Germans; and, placing himſelf at 
their head, with a body of French, he marched to Italy. In 
the mean while, the Adornas, who commanded Genoa, under 

Lewis, were depoſed from that dukedom; and the French 
were beſieged in the caſtle of the Lanthorn, which was taken; 
and the French thereby loſt all footing in Genoa. 
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The conſtitution of Lewis was then broken ſo much, that His death, 


it was irrecoverable; and it was naturally, perhaps juſtly, 
thought that his being married, when he was fifty-ſix years 
of age, to the moſt beautiful princeſs in Europe, contributed 
to his death; which happened in January, 1515 (he having 
lived but eighty days with his third wife) in the ſeventeenth 


year of his reign. | 


The kingdom of France, under Lewis XII. was happier character, 


than, perhaps, it would have been, if governed by a prince 
of greater genius and ambition. He was, in his private 
character, a worthy man; and his ſole aim was the good of 
his people. He had his family weakneſs, that of coveting 


the ſovereignty of the Milanęſe; but it was far from coſting. 


him ſo dear as it did his predeceſſor. His chief ſtain was 
avarice, which prevented his counter- acting his enemies; 
for it is certain, that money, well diſpoſed, might have ena- 
bled him to retain Milan; but, at the ſame time, he was 


magnificent, if not profuſe, in his expences upon his own 


court and perſon. The league of Cambray was certainly a 
wrong meaſure ; but he ſhewed a particular regard to Pon- 
hier, biſhop of Paris, who oppoſed it; as he did to ſeveral 
other miniſters who were of the ſame ſentiments. In ſhort, 
he had a ſincere deſire to render his people happy; and he 
was not aſhamed to acknowledge and reform the errors of 
of government, even when they took their riſe from his own 
Obſtinacy. | 2 

He puſhed, perhaps, the principle of frugality too far, 
becauſe he did not raiſe upon his people taxes ſufficient to 
maintain his foreign intereſt againſt the Engliſh and Swiſs, 
or to reſent the groſs affronts put upon him by the king of 


Spain. His frugality led him into another error, which was 


that 
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made, the ſum may be now equivalent to about two million, 


aud iſſue. 


ſtanding any orders contrary to law, which a ſovereign 
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that of ſelling the lucrative places in his government, hy 
which he raiſed, in bis reign, twelve hundred thouſand livres 
in the dioceſe of Paris. A moderate tax upon the ſubject 
would have been leſs burdenſome than fuch a venality of 
places; as the purchaſer, undoubtedly, raiſed upon the people 
what he paid for his employment. This venality, however, 
did not extend to the courts of law, the expences of which 
were then very moderate. The whole of his revenue z. 
mounted to aboye thirteen million of livres, which at that 
time, were equal in value to ſix hundred and fifty thouſand 

unds; but the proper deductions and conſiderations being 


Ave hundred thouſand pounds, and with that inconſiderable 
ſum he defrayed the civil and military expences of hit 
Kingdom and court, which was . magnificent. 
He accepted from his parliament a liſt of three perſons to 
fill up any vacancy in the long robe, and he choſe one of 
the three. | 

In the year 1499, he publiſhed one of the moſt patriotic 
edicts that, perhaps, ever iſſued from a ſovereign; for he or- 
dained that the law ſhould always be obſerved, notwith- 


might be induced to iſſue through importunity. He was 
the firſt French monarch who emancipated his ſubjects from 
the tyranny of the ſoldiers, who had before always laid the 
peaſants under contribution ; but by executing five or fix 
of the gens d'armerie, he put a ftop to that atrocious 
practice. To conclude his character, though he was not a 
great genius, yet he was a moſt excellent king, and the 
people of France never lived ſo happy as under his govern- 
ment. Even during his life time, he had the glorious ap- 
pellation of the Father of his People, and he put up the 
aftronts of even being perlonally ſatirized for his parſimony, 
with the good natured reflection, that he choſe the people 
ſhould rather laugh at his frugality than mourn at his op- 
reſſion. 

We have already ſeen that he was divorced in 1498, from 
his firſt queen Joan of France, who died in 1505. By his 
ſecond queen, Ann of Bretagne, he had two ſons, who died 
infants, and two daughters, Claude, who was married to 
his ſucceſſor the duke of Angouleſme, and Rene, who after 
being offered and promiſed to various princes, was, in 152 
married to the duke of Ferrara, and was one of the mo 
amiable women of her time. She died a proteſtant, in 1577 
His third queen, by whom he had no iſſue, was Mar) of 
England, who ſurvived him eighteen years, and was marrie 


to Brendon duke of Suffolk, 


Francis 
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II/ E have already mentioned the aſſaſſination of Lewis, gee 


Vel, duke of Orleans, by the duke of Burgundy. His p. 152. 4 
Kich ſon, was that duke of Orleans, who lived ſo long in England. Deſcent of "oh 
e a- His ſon, by Margaret of Rohan, was Charles, who married Francis 1, 1 
that Louiſa of Savoy, the iſſue of which marriage was Francis, FERN "2 
land count, or as ſome, but falſly, call him, duke of Angoule/me. * 
ElNg Thus, Francis deſcending lineally from the firſt duke of "0 
ion, Orlkans, brother to Charles VI. was the undoubted heir to _ 
adle the French monarchy. His mother was an accompliſhed 1 
his Jady, but young, profuſe, amorous and vain. Being mother _ 
ent, to the preſumptive heir of the crown, ſhe had fo much 1 
9 court paid to her that ſhe diſguſted queen Aan of Bretagne, 4 
© of and ſhe retired from court to her huſband's favourite caſtle 84 
W_ of Cognac. It was generally thought that ſhe had a paſſion 1 
otic for Charles, duke of Bourbon, which being ſlighted, it was 0 
* converted into a moſt furious hatred, and created innume- "0 
Ith- rable calamities to her ſon and his kingdom. ; : = 
180 The retired life in which the countels of Angouleſme lived His mi- 1 
Was at Cognac, for ſome time, enabled her to give an excellent aiſters and 9 
on education to her children; and her fon Francis, at the time favourites. 5 
the of his acceſſion, was deſervedly looked upon to be the fineſt 15 
lx gentleman in France. The two great poſts of chancellor "28 
ous and conſtable being then vacant, he gave the former ta q 
t 4 Anthony du Prat, and the latter to Charles duke of Bourbon. Ta 
the He favoured the marriage of Charles Brandon with the 17 
En- queen dowager, and confirmed his treaties of friendſhip 7 
it with all the neighbouring powers, that he might be more iN 
the at leiſure to proſecute his family claim upon the dutchy of 1. 
ny, Milan. His great miniſter was du Prat, but his favourites "pj 
ple were Arthur de Gouffier, and Flarimond de Robertet ; the oj 
mY former maſter of his-houſhold, and the latter his ſecretary. 
The public treaſury being empty at the time of his acceſ- 
* hon, by du Prat's advice he raiſed money from the ſale of 
— offices, which he encreaſed, by adding a chamber to each 
" of his parliaments. Even this was not ſufficient to anſwer 
. his exigencies, for he was obliged to revive the taxes which 
= his predeceſſor had ſuppreſſed. He kept his intended ex- 
2 pedition into {zaly a profound ſecret from all but his two 
% favourites; and as a preparative to his ſucceſs, he endea- 
00 voured to cultivate a friendſhip with pape Les X. in order 
A to regain the influence of his crown in Gena. The pope 


ed had ſupported Fregaſa in that dukedom ; but Francis, by 
protecting the Adorna, and the Fieſce families, gave Fre- 
geſa ſo much trouble, that he ſecretly embraced the intereſt 
; of France; and a project was formed for putting Francis 
13 in poſſeſſion of that republic. This being diſcovered by 
the Spaniards, they entered and pillaged Gena, but of the 
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aſſiſtance of Andrew Doria, a noble Genoe/e, who was ad- 
miral to Francis, the ſchemes of the Spaniards were fruſtrat. 
ed, and the Genoeſe government put itſelf under the French 
protection. 

His dif- The vaſt preparations made by Francis for invading [taly 

ferences had alarmed all Europe, but he never diſcovered his inten. 

with the tion till it was on the point of execution. Don Pedro d: 

Swift, Novara raiſed ten thouſand Biſcyaners and Gaſcons, for the 

| ſervice of Francis, and the duke of Guelders an equal num. 

ber of Germans; ſo that his army, upon a muſter, appeared 
to conſiſt of forty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 
horſe. Before this great body began its march, the king 
| erected his county of Angouleſine into a dutchy, which he 
gave to his mother ; and, at the ſame time, he declared her 
regent. The Swiſs, ever fince they had been diſguſted by 
the parſimony of Lewis XII. had continued to be the de- 
clared enemy of France. The Venetians were her friends, 
becauſe they wanted to recover Verona from the emperor 

Maximilian. The famous cardinal of Sion, one of the moſt 

artful men of his age, undertook to mediate between the 

Swiſs and Francis, wo he betrayed, and encouraged them 

in their enmity, that he might raiſe his own importance. 

| Ferdinand king of Spain was ſtill alive, and being appre- 

| henſive that the great preparations of Francis were intended 
for the recovery of Navarre, he ſtrengthened himſelf by an 
alliance with Henry VIII. of England, who was equally 
jealous that Francis intended to recover Tournay, of which 
Hilſey was ſtill biſhop. The preparations of Francis con- 
tinued to be ſo myſterious, that a ſecret league was entered 
into between Ferdinand, Maximilian, and the pope, by 
which the Swi/s were to be employed againſt the French; 
but the true deſigns of Francis were no ſooner known, than 
the emperor and Ferdinand withdrew the contingencies they 

Vol. X. were obliged to furniſh, and left the pope and the Sv. to 

P-241. oppoſe Francis. | 

He in- Francis gave the command of the vanguard of his army 

vades to the conſtable Bourbon, and that of the rear to the duke 

Italy. of Alengon, while he himſelf, attended by the dukes of 
Guelders, Lorrain, and Savoy, commanded the main body. 

He began his march about the beginning of Auguſt 1515. 
He was then no more than twenty-one years of age; but 
fo full of fire and ſpirit, that he had been known tocry on 
hearing the gallant exploits of Ga/ton de Foix at that age. 
The Szuiſs had guarded all the common paſſages over the 
Alps, ſo ſtrongly, that Francis had been obliged to make a 
new road at Roague-Perriere, by which he deſcended into 
Piedmont, and ſurpriſed Proſper Colonna, the pope's general, 
who had been ſent with a body of troops to obſerve the 
motions of the French, but without any declared intention 
to attack them. The $wi/s were not diſmayed at Francis 


penetrating into Piedmont, and continued to ſkirt his _— 
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wt by the mediation of the pope and the duke of Savoy, a 
negotiation WAS ſet on foot between them, and Francis, 
who, promiſed them ſeyen hundred thouſand crowns, as 
the purchaſe of their friendſhip, While this treaty was in 
zgitations it was broken off by the arrival of the cardinal 
of Sion, with a freſh body of troops and money ; and they 
reſolved to attack the French at Marignan, near Milan. 


with long ſpears, and two handed broad ſwords, and till 
the day ot that battle had been deemed invincible. They had 
indeed no horſe in their army; but the ſtrength and courage 
with which they fought ſupplied that defect. The battle 
began about four in the afternoon, on the thirteenth of Septem- 
lr, and laſted for ſome hours after ſunſet, when both parties 
reſted on the field of battle; Francis himſelf making uſe of 
the carriage of a cannon for his pillow. Next morning he 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for renewing the engage- 
ment, and about nine, the Sis, who were deſtitute of 
artillery as well as cavalry, were ſo galled by the French 
cannon, and the heavy armed horſe, that they began their 
retreat, leaving twelve thouſand, out bf about twenty-five 
thouſand, men, which their army conſiſted of, dead on the 
field, Their retreat was made in excellent order, and they 
defeated a body of Venetians who had joined Francis, 
and ventured to oppoſe them. The old marſhal Trivulzi, 
who had ſeen more ſervice than any general of his time, 
uſed to ſay, that all the preceding engagements he had 
been in were but the play of boys, but that of Marignan 
was a battle of giants. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, 
whom the Swiſs protected, was made a priſoner, but gently 
treated by the king, who allowed him to enjoy his liberty, 
and a penſion in France. 


Though Francis had offered them an immenſe ſum for and gains 
their friendſhip, yet he diſdained being their tributary ; and the great 
erhaps, the indignation which his ſubjects conceived at battle of 
their haughty and unreaſonable demands, operated greatly Marig- 
to the victory he gained at Marignan. The Swiſs were armed nan, 


The battle of Marignan inſpired all parties with mode- Conſe- 
ration, though it put Francis in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, quences 
almoſt without reſiſtance. Sforza ſeemed to be happy in of his 
his captivity, having been long a ſlave to the Germans, the victory. 


Swiſs and the Spamards. Francis made a triumphal entry 
into Milan, where he ſettled a civil government in imita- 
tion of that of France. He now gave law to Italy. He 
obliged Maximilian to reſtore Verona to the Yenetians ; he 
made a treaty with the pope, with whom he had an inter- 
view at Bologna, and who reſigned into his hands Parma, 
and Placentia, upon Francis accepting of the Concordat, 


which was a mitigation of the Pragmatic Sandton ; but 


Francis, at the ſame time, reſtored Urbino to the holy ſee. 
Upon his return from his conference with the pope, who 


offered to create him emperor of the Eaſt, he reviewed his 
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army at Milan, and finding that his victory at Marigigh 

had coſt him four thouſand of his beſt troops, he reſolved; 

if poſſible, to gain over the Swiſs, and accordingly con- 
cluded a treaty with them, and made them his friends, by 
paying them fix hundred thouſand crowns. He then no- 
minated the conſtable, Bourbon, to whoſe valour his victor 

at Marignan was chiefly owing, to be governor of Milan; 

and Jeaving with him a body of twelve thouſand men, he 
returned to France, where he met with his queen and hi 
mother at Lyons. His court there was exceſſively magni. 
ficent ; but by that time, Maximilian, the aſſiſtance and 
inſtigation of the pope, had taken twelve thouſand Swiſ 

into his pay, and invaded the Milanęſe, with ſo much fury, 

that the conſtable was on the point of abandoning that 
capital, where the French government was hated; when he 

was relieved by another body of twelve thouſand Sw1/, in 

; the pay of Francis, who forced Maximilian to retire, | 
ibid. he love which the dutcheſs of Angouleſine, (the fi 
p- 242. female of the royal blood of France, who was diſtinguiſhed 
et ſeg. by the appellation of Madame) had for the conſtable 
The con- Bourbon, was now converted into ſo rooted a hatred, that 
{table re- ſhe prevailed with her ſon to recall him from his govern- 
called ment, which was given to Odet de Foix, viſcount of Lautre;; 
from his brother to Francis's miſtreſs. Lautrec took Breſcia, and 
govern- gave it to the Yenetians, but in the mean time, Ferdinand 
ment of he Catholic died, which determined Francis to endeavour to 
the Mi- recover Navarre for its king. By the death of Ferdinand; 
lancſe. Charles of Aufiria, became heir to the crown of Spain, and 
| the rival of #rancis for the empire. Though he was then 
but fixteen years of age, he was provident, and ſagacious, 

and he reſolved, at all adventures, to make Francis his friend, 

before he departed for his new dominions. A treaty was 
accordingly entered into at Noyon, by which he engaged to 

marry Francis's daughter, who was no more than twelve 

months old; to pay Francis a hundred thouſand crowns 2 

year till the marriage was conſummated, arid to ſatisfy all 

the king of Navarre's demands in ſix months time. Ibis 

treaty was ſo advantageous to Francis, that he himſelf did 

not expect the performance of it; but the affairs of Charles, 

in Spain, were at this time, ſo perplexed, that he would 

have even granted more advantageous terms to have ſecur- 

ed the tranquility of the Low Countries, during his abſence 

there. Maximilian acceded to this treaty, and upon Francis 
advancing him two hundred thouſand crowns, and remitting 

to him a debt of three hundred thouſand more lent him by 

Lewis XII. he promiſed Francis the inveſtiture of the 
Milaneſe. Francis agreed to all thoſe terms, the more feadily, 

as Maximilian was now aged and infirm, fo that a vacancy 

2 in the empire was every day expected. 2 
Francis With this view he had expended immenſe ſums in brib- 
courts the ing the German electors, and in bringing five cantons of the 
_ pope. . | Swiſh 
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zunſt, who ſtill ftood out againſt him, into his intereſt. He 
chought nothing too much to preſerve theeriendihip of the 
ope, who hated him; and he maintained the Concordat 
zyainft the univerſal confent of his people and parliament, 
as being a violation of the Pragmatic Sanction, and the 
rights of the Gallican Church, The material difference be- 
een that Concordat and the Pragmatic Sanctian, conſiſted 
in the pope's not being obliged by the former, as he was by 
the latter, to call a general council in a limited time; nei- 
ther did the Concordat declare the general council to be 
ſopetior to the pope. By the Concordat, the king was to 
nominate, under certain reſtrictions, to all benefices, in his 
kingdom; but he was to remit to Rome the annates, or 
twelve months revenue of each benefice: Francis had this 
meaſure greatly at heart; but he was oppoſed with vaſt firm- 
neſs by the clergy, who refuſed to ratify the Concordat when 
i: was preſented to them, and affirmed, that they neither 
could nor would do any thing in an affair that affected the 
moſt valuable intereſt of the Gallican Church; demanding, 
at the ſame time, that an aſſembly of the clergy Thould be 
talled, The chancellor was blamed for thoſe violent pro- 
ceedings, which Francis carried on in the moſt arbitrary 
manner; but in the mean time, the diſpute was partly ſu- 
ſpended by the birth of a dauphin, which overwhelmed the 
people and court of France with joy. Francis never loſt 
light of his Italian claims, in which he was encouraged by 
the pope, who ordered his kinſman, Lorenzo de Medici, to 
whom Francis had given the dutchy of Urbino, to aniwer at 
the font for the young dauphin. | 


at 


Upon the whole, ic may be juſtly ſaid; that Francis madly Conduct 


ſacrificed to the pope the material inrereſts of his kingdom, of Frexcis 


in order to purchaſe his friendſhip ; ſo much was he ſet on 
the ſucceſs of his attempt to conquer Napizs and Milan. 
He gave to Larenzo de Medici, Magdalen of Boulogne, one 
of the richeſt heireſſes in France in marriage. He courted 
Molſey, the Engliſh miniſter, in the moſt abject mannerz 
with the ſame view, and entered with him upon a negotia- 
tion for the reſtitution of the biſnoprie of Tournay, which 
Wilſey ftill poſſeſſed. As Francis was reſolved, at all 
events, to, recover that city, and ſee, and to replace in it 
its old biſhop, who was his ſubject, he paid Wolſey a large 
lum, and ſettled upon him an annuity of fourteen thouſand 
livres a year. 

Lautrec continued, at this time, governor of Milan under 
Francis; but being an intersſted man, he not only loſt the 
atfections of the people there to his maſter, but prepoſſeſſed 
himſelf ſo much againſt Trivulzi, that the gallant old 
general, when he was paſt eighty years of age, died of 
beart-break. The death of Maximilian, which happened 
about this time, broke all the cobweb engagements that 


lublited between Francis and Charles. The former had Vol. IX. 


expended P · 96. 
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expended immenſe ſums to be choſen emperor; but, not. 
withſtanding all his profuſion of favours to the ſee of Ron, 
he was ſecretly oppoſed by the pope. 

Whatever encomiums French writers have beſtowed upon 
Francis, it is certain that, in the great meaſures both of 

overnment and war, he acted like a weak prince. He 

iſtributed among the electors of the empire above four 
hundred thouſand crowns, without being able to fecure x 
ſingle vote, except that of Treves. He facrificed to the 
pope the liberties of the Gallican Church, without receiving 
the leaſt return, but that of treachery and ingratitude. He 
gave himſelf up to flatterers, who betrayed him; and he di. 
covered no judgment in the choice he made of his minifters, 
At the ſame time, it cannot be denied that Francis was na- 
turally poſſeſſed of good qualities ; but all of them were 
uſeleſs to his ſubjects, excepting his patronage of the fine 
arts, which were, however, far from compenſating for the 
_ which his diſſipated conduct brought upon his 

eople. | 
A he arbitrary manner in which Francis conducted himſelf 
towards his clergy, and his nobility, operated ſtrongly to 
his prejudice with the electors of the empire. They dread- 
ed their being degraded into French noblemen, if he ſhould 
ſucceed in his competition, and therefore they choſe Charles. 
This preference created a rooted hatred between Charles and 
Francis, and each of them endeavoured to make Henry 
VIII. of England his friend. Francis continued his profu- 
fion to gain Wolſey, and he agreed that the dauphin (though 
it is doubtful if he was then born) ſhould eſpouſe Henry's 
daughter, the princeſs Mary. Thoſe ridiculous marriages 
were, the ſtate tricks of that time, and only made uſe of az 
expedients for temporary purpoſes. Henry ſent over the 
earl of H/orce/ler and the biſhop of Ely, that he might be 
certified whether a dauphin was then in being, and they 
were, ordered if an infant in that character was preſented to 
them, to ſatisfy themſelves as to its virility. 

The ties of friendſhip between Francis and Henry, were 
confirmed by the diſappointment of the former in his views 
upon the empire, .to which neither Henry nor his miniſter 
were friends. ae, on this occaſion, acted with prodigious 
art and addreſs. He was courted equally by Francis and 
the emperor, who ſettled upon him an additional penſion, 
and ſecretly gave him hopes of ſucceeding to the popedom. 
This was the true reaſon why Wolſey perſuaded his maſter 
to have an interview with both thoſe princes; that with 
Francis was within the lordſhip of Guiſnes, Henry's own 
territory, and held under a tent of cloth of gold. It was 
as uſeleſs as magnificent. Henry ſtood godfather to the 


young born dauphin; but Charles fixed Henry in his intereſt, 


at an interview, which they had at Dover, previous to that 


of Guiſnes, 
— 4 Molſoß, 
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[/oifſey, notwithſtanding all his diſſimulation, could not Interview 
conceal from Francis that he was in the intereſt of Charles, Between 
and he endeavoured to gain Henry over without the interven- Francis 
tionof his miniſter. With this view, he broke thro” all the and Henry 
reſtraints of formality, and ſurprized Henry with a friendly VIII. 
viſit at Guines. 2 appeared to be greatly touched 
with that mark of confidence; and it is very probable, that 
each monarch might have conceived a ſincere friendſhip for 
the other, had it not been for the intrigues of their miniſters. 
The vaſt. deſigns that Leo X. had formed for the aggran- Connec- 
dizement of his family, was favourable for the views of tions of 
Franti5 upon the ctown of Naples. His holineſs promiſed Francis 
to refuſe Charles the inveſtiture of that kingdom, and to with Leo 
give it to Frantis, on condition: Firſt, Of Gaeta, and a X. 
large territory on the frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
being ceded to the holy ſee, or the Medici family: Secondly, 
That the reſt of the kingdom of Naples fhould deſcend to 
Henry, the ſecond ſon of Francs, and be governed, during 
his minority, by a cardinal legate: and Thirdly, That Francis 
ſhould affift his holineſs in reducing the rebel feudatories to 
the holy fee. Francis having thus (as he thought) ſecured 
the pope in his intereft, prepared for a breach with Charles, 
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1d who, in his turn, had great complaints. He pretended that 
I Francis was little better than the uſurper of the Milaneſe, 
b becauſe he had not yet received the inveſtiture of it from 
7 him, as emperor; that he detained the dutchy of Burgundy, 
ry which was his birth-right, and that all his obligations by 
\ the treaty of Noyon were void, as having been extorted from 
15 him by neceſſity. Francis anſwered thoſe complaints, by 
the immenſe preparations he made for regaining Navarre 
10 from Charles, For that purpoſe, he ſent an army, into that His wars 
Y country under Andrew de Foix, baron of L' Efparre, who with the 
| was brother to Lautrec, and at firſt, meeting with little or emperor. 
- no oppoſition, he took Pampeluna, and might have ſecured 
Navarre for the d' Albret family, had he not, by inconfiderately | 
1 beſieging mg th which belonged to the crown of Caſſtile, 
a united the nobility of that country againſt him, though 
+ they were then actually at war with Charles, They were 
1 headed by the admiral of Caſtile, and L'Eſparre was obliged 15 
F to raiſe the fiege, and retire towards Pampeluna. A general *R 
engagement followed, in which L'Eſparre was deteated, 79 
5 and taken priſoner; and it appeared from his papers, that Ti 
. Francis was reſolved to come to extremities with Charles. 4 
5 The latter appealed to all the courts of — for this 975 
5 infidelity; for which Francis apologized, becauſe the other 48 
. had refuſed to execute the treaty of Noyon. 5 5 iy 
. Navarre was not the only quarter in which Francs af- i J 
| tacked: the emperor. Robert de la Marc, duke of Bouillon, 43k 
. being nearly related to the prince of Chimay, took part with 4 
that prince's children in a pecuntary diſpute they had with 
: Vol. XI. 9 | the 
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8 been blinded, at this time, by his mother, as ſhe was by 
her hatred of the conſtable Bourbon, the campaign might 


driving the imperialiſts out of Italy. The haughty pontiff 


parties to appear before him, as their umpire, at Calais. 


war with Spain; while the pope openly took part with the 


that dutchy. This revolution might have been prevented, 
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the ſieur d' Ameries, who was favoured by the emperor. Za 
Marc attached himſelf to Francis, though both he and his 
brother, the biſhop of Liege, had been before violently in 
the intereſt of Charles. Rea lent la Marc money, with 
which he raiſed an army, declared war againſt Charles, and 
attacked his dutchy of Luxembourg. Both parties appealed 
to Henry VIII. of England, and it was agreed that he ſhould 
have an interview with Francis at Calais; but in the mean 
time, the war continued. The ſeeming intimacy between 
Francis and Charles gave offence to the pope, who called 
upon Francis for the performances of his ſecret treaty for 


gave Francis only twenty-two days for returning a catego- 
rical anſwer, and they elapſed without his receiving any; 
upon which his holineſs granted the inveſtiture of Naples 
to Charles. 5 

The operations in the Low Countries were carried on, 
on the part of the emperor, by the count of Naf/az, who 
was obliged to raiſe the fiege of Meziers, which was de- 
fended by the chevalier Bayard. Each party at war en- 
deavoured to cover the rooted hatred they had for the other 
by plauſible pretexts, which can give very little information 
to the reader, while all of them pretended to ſubmit their 
differences to J/ol/ey, who certainly was in the imperial in- 
tereſt, and had, in a manner, iſſued his mandate for both 


While this negotiation was on foot, and while Wolſey had 
drawn up a very practicable ſcheme of reconciliation, the 
French troops took Heſdin, and Francis at the head of his 
army, paſſed the Schelde in order to fight that of the emperor, 
who was encamped before Valenciennes. Had not Francis 


have been deciſive in favour of the French. The imperia- 
lifts retired, and the French admiral Bonivet had taken 
Fontarabia in Spain. The conſtable adviſed Francis to im- 
prove the retreat of the emperor, by giving him, if poſſible, 
a total defeat; but the dutcheſs of Angowle/me ſucceeded in 
perſuading her ſon to give the command of his vanguard to 
the duke of Alengon, and the purſuit was diſcontinued, ſo 
that the imperialiſts beſieged and took Tournay. Francis 
was equally unſucceſsful in other quarters. Bonivet, in- 
ſtead of demoliſhing Fontarabia, as he ought to have done, 
preſerved it, and thereby laid the foundation of a laſting 


imperialiſts, in the Milaneſe, and reſtored Francis Sforza to 


had it not been for the boundleſs extravagance of Francis, 

and the rapacity of his mother, which diſabled Lautrec from 

retaining the Sw¾iſs in the pay of France. = 
| f n 
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fn i521, Francis finding that the Englih king and mi- Henry 


hiſters were entirely in the imperial intereſt, ſtrengthened VII. in 
himſelf by tenewing his treaties with Scotland, which was the im- 


ſon followed by a declaration of war againſt him, by perial in- 
Henry. The pretexts were, Francis having affiſted de la tere | 


Marc, and invading Caſtile, with various other complaints, 
which are eaſily invented 7 princes who are reſolved to 
quarrel with each other. The death of pope Leo X. at a 


time when the French inteteſt was almoſt extinguiſhed in 


Ttaly, had great effects on the affairs of Europe, The em- 
peror favoured the election of his tutor, Adrian, who was 
_ to the popedom; to the great diſappointment of 
Iſlſey. 


money which ought to have ſupported Lautrec in Itah. 
The new pope declared againſt him; but he engaged in his 
ſervice a Body of Swyſs mercenaries, who obliged Proſper 
Colonna, the general of the imperial and papal army, to en- 
trench himſelf at Bicogue. Lautrec, was ſo much ſuperior 
to Colonna, that the latter, in a few days, muſt have been 


obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, had not the intractable 


humout of the Swi/s forced Lautrec to attack Colonna in 
his entrenchments, by which he ſuffered a defeat, and was 
obliged to take ſhelter in the territories of Venice. He 
complained of his not being ſupported with money, which 
occaſioned the defection of the Swiſs ; and de Baune Sem- 
blanſat, the king's financer, was charged with being the 
author of the diſappointment. Semblanſai, a — 


rancis had now ſeen his miſtake, in diſſipating the 


ſt. 


old Senblau. 


man, defended himſelf, by offering to produce the king's /a# the 
mother's receipts for the money that had been appropriat- financer 


ed for the pay of the Swr/s; but they had been ſecreted by executed. 


his deputy, Gentil, who was in the intereſt of the dutcheſs, 
and Semblanſai not being able to produce them, was execut- 
ed as a traitor, while Gentil was promoted to be preſident 
of the parliament. 


In 1522, the eat] of Surrey, who was lord high admiral War be- 


of England, burnt Morlaix, and deſtroyed ſeventeen ſail of tween 


French ſhips on the coaſt of Normandy. He afterwards France 


landed ſixteen thouſand men at Calais, and in conjunction and Eng- 
with the imperial general, the count de Bares, he took land. 


Heſdin, and Dourlens. About the ſame time, Henry VIII. re- 
ceived into his pay ſix thouſand imperialiſts, who were com- 
manded by Jerome Adorno, and retook Cremona and Genoa. 
So many misfortunes diſtreſſed Francis for money; and, b 

the advice of his famous miniſter, du Prat, he had recourſe 
to the moſt unwarrantable means for raiſing it. He had for his 
enemies, the emperor, the king of England, the pope, the 
dukes of Auſtria, and Milan, and the republics of Venice, 
Florence, and Genoa ; and an event which happened at this 


time, contributed to encreaſe his misfortunes. = 
| U2 Upon 
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The con- Upon the death of the dutcheſs of Bourbon, wife to the 
ſtable. conſtable, in 1521, the dutcheſs of vs e affection for 
Bourbon his perſon revived fo ſtrongly, that ſhe engaged the king, 
deſerts her ſon, to prevail with the conſtable to marry her. The 
from conſtable treated the propoſal with a haughtineſs that dif. 
Francis, guſted the king, and exaſperated his mother beyond all 
meaſure. She was then about the age of forty-five, but he 
was no more than thirty-two; and his averſion for her 
perſon drove her into a ſcheme for his total ruin ; for with 
the conſent of her ſon, ſhe brought a law ſuit againſt him for 
all bis eſtate, which was the largeſt of any ſubject in France. 
By the powerful intereſt of the dutcheſs, the lands were 
| ſequeſtrated, and the conſtable thought himſelf ſo ill- treat- 
ed, that he immediately entered into private connections 
with the emperor, who offered him in marriage his ſiſter, 
the queen dowager of Portugal, with a fortune of two 
hundred thouſand crowns, and to revive the antient king- 
dem of Arles, which he was to pofſeſs, beſides conferring 
upon him many other extravagant marks of favour. | 
Francis, by the conſtable's withdrawing himſelf from court 
when the law ſuit went againſt him, ſuſpected that he cor- 
reſponded with the emperor, and furprizing him at Moulins, 
he fairly laid before him his fuſpicions, but at the ſame 
time, he did not diflemble that he had had provocation. The 
conſtable was at no pains to deny the charge; and the king, 
with a franknefs peculiar to himſelf, offered to forget all 
that had paſſed, and reſtore him to his eſtate. The con- 
ſtable appeared to be touched with his generofity, and 
promiſed obedience; but took the firſt opportunity of 

e. ſcaping to Spam, which he effected with great difficulty. 

and jeins After the conſtable was out of the power of Francis, 
the em both the emperor, and Henry VIII. affected to treat him as 
peror and a. ſoverign prince, and admitted him as a party into their 
Henry alliance. He was the favourite of the French nobility and 
III. people. His reſentments were equal to the greatneſs of his 
i ſpirit, and were carried to a height which his provocations, 
exceſſive as they were, could not juſtify. Some pretend 
that he agreed to recognize Henry, as his Tawful ſovereign, 
and to aſſiſt him in conquering France. At the time of the 
cConſtable's defection, Francis had an army on foot for in- 
vading Italy; but, as an inſurrection in France was appre- 
hended, its march was countermanded ; while the Engli/h 
inſulted the coaſts of France with their fleet, and the French 
jolt the few places which ſtill remained to them in Italy. 
Charies continued to pay Nolſey his appointments, and 
marched an army through the Franche Compie into. Burgundy, 
while, on the twenty-fourth of Augu/t 1523, an Engliſh 
army under the duke of Szffolt landed at Calais, and on 
the twenty-fourth: of December following he was joined by 
the count de. Bures, the imperial general. Fheir army 
then.amounted to about thirty thouſand men, with which 
they tock AMonididier, Bray ſur Somme, and other _ 
notwilh- 
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notwithſtanding all the efforts of Trimouille, the French 
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general, to oppoſe them; and, rigorous as the ſeaſon was, 


they advanced within eleven leagues of Paris. It is to the 

raiſe of the French, that on this occaſion they laid aſide 
all their animoſities, and united againſt their common 
enemies. The count of Vendeſme commanded one army, 
and Trimonuille another; and the little care which Charles 
had taken for the payment of his troops rendered the 
farther progreſs of the confederates impracticable; ſo that 
the count de Bures withdrew towards Valenciennes, and the 
Engliſh to Calais. vt 


he count de Gui/e, about the ſame time, had checked War in 


the imperial army that had been ſent into Burgundy ; but 


Italy COR» 


had Charles perſiſted with the ſame vigour that Henry diſ- tinued 


covered, the French monarchy muſt at this time have re- 
ceived an irretrievable blow. The conſtable Bourbon, after 
his eſcape out of France, fled to [taly, where the em- 
peror declared him his lieutenant-general, but took very 


little care to ſupport him. Francis not daring to leave his 


kingdom, had given the management of his Italian war to 
his admiral, Bonivet, who took Novara, and made ſome 
attempts upon- Cremona and Milan; but though he had the 
chevalier Bayard to command under him, he was baffled in 


all his undertakings, and obliged to take winter quarters in 


Piedmont, The emperor had, in perſon, headed his troops 
in Navarre, and after making a feint of beſieging Fontarabia, 
he ſuddenly inveſted Bayonne; but, through the valour of 
Lautrec, who threw himſelf into the place, he was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege. Thus Francis, by the loyalty and abili- 
ties of his generals, was delivered from three threatening 
invaſions, by powerful enemies. 


All this while, Wolſey, upon whom the affairs of Europe 


then hinged, was kept in tolerable temper, by the hopes 


of his ſucceeding pope Adrian, who was very old; but 
upon his death, the cardinal de Mellici, who took the name 
of Clement VII. was choſen, to Wolſey's great diſappoint- 
ment, Matters began then to wear a favourable aſpect for 
Francis, The admiral, Bonivet, being joined by fifteen 
thouſand Swiſs, re-entered Italy, recovered Cremona, and 
again got a footing in the Milaneſe; but little care was taken 


at the court of Francis to ſupport him; and, after loſing the 


brave chevalier de Bayard, he was obliged to repaſs the 
mountains. The crown of Angland furniſhed the money 
for all thoſe operations againſt Francis; but the chief de- 
pendence of his enemies, now, reſted on the conſtable 
Bourbon. Charles had treated him with no great gonſide- 
ration, and, after he had put him at the head of an army, 
he obliged him to beſiege Marſeilles, inſtead of marching to 
Lyons, where he was ſure of being joined by the friends 
and dependents of his family, After reducing Arx, Tonlon, 


and other places, he fat down before that. city, about the 
middle of Auguſi, but after Nr it forty days, he was, 
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Francis through the jealouſy of the Spaniſh general, Peſcara, oblig. 
raiſes the ed to abandon his enterprize. Francis was then at the head 
ſiege of of an army, which cut off great numbers of the imperialiſts 
Marſeilles and Germans, in their retreat into Jtaly. The marſhals 


and fol- 
lows the 
1mperia- 
Iiſts into 
Jaly. 


bidders, but to coin a large grate of maſſy ſilver, ming 


Chabannes and Montmorenci commanded under him, and 
they recovered all the places that had been taken by the 
conſtable. | | | 
This was a glorious æra in the reign of Francis, as it 
not only diſcovered his own martial abilities, but the af. 
fection which his ſubjects had for his perſon, and how vain 


| the expectations of the conſtable were of raiſing a revolt in 


his dominions. He was too much intoxicated with ſucceſs, 
and underſtanding that his enemies were directing their 
march towards the Milaneſe, he propoſed, in a council of 
war, either to follow them or be beforehand with them. 
He was encouraged to this by the intelligence he had of a 
coldneſs having ariſen between Henry VIII. and the em- 
emperor, which delivered him from all apprehenſions on 
the ſide of P:cardy. The propoſal, though great objections 
lay againſt it, was agreed to. Money, howeyer, was 


wanting to carry it into execution, and Francis was obliged 


not only to ſell the places belonging to the law to the beſt 


nigh ſeven thouſand marks, with which Lewis XI. had 
ſurrounded the tomb of Sr. Martin, at Tours, T hoſe, and 


. other mean expedients, ſhew the vaſt diſtreſs which Francs 


was then in for executing his views, which reached not 


only to the Milaneſe, but to Naples; for he gave the com- 


mand of an army to the duke of Albany, to penetrate into 
that kingdom. os 

It happened favourably for Francis, that about this time, 
not only Henry VIII. but the pope, was jealous of Charles, 
and he endeavoured to negatiate an accommodation between 
France and England. Francis, with his army, which con- 
ſiſted of near fifty thouſand men, paſſed the Alps at Mount 
Cennis, having conſtituted his mother, once more, regent of 
his kingdom during his abſence. She had oppoſed his ex- 

edition into tab, but he was over perſuaded by admiral 
9 to undertake it, and he avoided her ſight, that he 


might rid himſelf of her importunities. Every thing fa- 


voured his expedition. The imperial army was diminiſhed 
by fatigue and deſertions. Milan had been viſited by a 
plague, and ſhe opened her gates to receive him. The re- 
mains of the imperialiſts, and Sforza's troops, had retired to 
Lodi; but Francis, inſtead of purſuing them, formed the fiege 
of Pavia, a very ſtrong city, and defended by a numerous 
garriſon under the famous 3 de Leva, one of the ableſt 


generals in Europe. The conſtable Bourbon was then 
raiſing ſoldiers in Germany; and about the time that Francis 
beſieged Pavia, he arrived in /taly, with twelve thouſand 
toot, as did Pe/caro, and Laney, with freſh ED 
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m Spain and Naples. Francis thought that nothing was 
impoſſible for his army and generals to effect, and he preſſ- 
ed the ſiege of Pavia with prodigious vigour. 


The fortune of Francis was now at a ſtand. The duke of 


flbeny was on his march to 1 2 and he detached the mar- 
quis of Saluces, with a ſtrong body, to make war on the ſide 
ef Genca ; ſo that the main body of his army was inferior to 
that of the imperialiſts. The vigilance and courage of de 
Leva baffled all his efforts againſt Pavia; but Francis was in 
hopes that his German garriſon would mutiny for want of pay; 
which they certainly were on the point of doing, when the 


conſtable Bourbon, Lanoy, and Peſcara, came to a reſolu- 


tion of riſking every thing by giving battle to Francis. He 
might, had he. followed the pope's advice, and that of his 
ableſt generals, have ſtill avoided the fate that attended him, 


by railing the ſiege of Pavia, and remaining upon the de- 


fenſive, as the imperial generals in the field, as well as in 
that city, expected every day to be deſerted, if not impri- 
ſoned, * their German mercenaries. Francis liſtened only 
to his own humour and his admiral Bonivet, who undertook 
for the ſucceſs of the ſiege of Pavia; but he ordered all the 
troops he had in the Milaneſe within his lines, that he might 
ſupply the place of the Griſons in his army, who were called 
to the defence of their own country. 


The imperial generals found no time was to be loſt, and but is 


reſolved to attack his camp, which lay in a park. This beaten, 
they did on the twenty- fourth of February, 1524 The duke and taken 
of Alengon then commanded the rear-guard of the French, priſoner, 


and ſtood the firſt charge of the imperialiſts. Francis marched before 


to ſupport him; and his artillery was ſo well ſupplied, that Pavia. 


the oro infantry was repulſed. In the heat of the pur- 
ſuit, he ſtruck into a hollow-way; by which he put himſelf 
between the fire of his own batteries and that of his enemies; 
and, being vigorouſly charged in the flank by Lancy, the 
viceroy of Naples, his Szuiſs infantry gave way in their turn; 


and, the French cavalry being inferior to the Spaniſh in good- 


neſs, Francis found himſelf, in a manner, ſurrounded. He 
behaved, however, with matchleſs intrepidity, and killed 
five of his enemies with his own hand, The duke of Lor- 
rain's brother, Richard de la Pole, of the blood-royal of Eng- 
land, the maſters of his horſe and houſhold, admiral Bonivet, 
and his great general, Trimouille, fell by his ſide, almoſt all 
of them at the ſame inſtant, beſides many other perſons of 
rank and diſtinction. He was, at laſt, beaten from his horſe; 
and, recovering himſelf, he killed two more of his enemies; 
but finding all farther reſiſtance in vain, he ſurrendered him- 
ſelf priſoner to Lanoy. 

The French loſt about ten thouſand of their beſt troops in 
this action. The king of Navarre, and many of the nobi- 
lity, were taken priſoners ; but Francis was conducted to the 
tortreſs of Pizzighitone, . whence he wrote the follow- 
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ing billet to his mother: Madam, we have loſt all, our 
*© honour excepted,” 1 wg 
The deſtruction of France ſeemed then to be inevitable. 


danger of The Flemings and the Engliſh were ready to invade her, 


France, 
which is 
ſaved by 
the duke 
of Ven- 


do/me. ; 


and her government was not only without troops, but gi. 
vided in itſelf; a party having been formed for diſpoſſeſſing 
the dutcheſs of the regency, and giving it to the duke of Ve- 
doſme, who was then the head of the Bourbon family in 
France. That prince had the magnanimity to forget all re- 
ſentment for the uſage which he and his kinſman, the con- 
ſtable, had received ; and repairing to Lyons, he aſſured her 
of his attachment to her authority. A new Council was 
then eſtabliſhed ; but the deliverance of France from her im- 
pending calamities, was owing to the ſudden turn which the 
politics of Henry and his miniſter took. They called upon 
Charles to execute the engagements he was under to acknow- 


ledge Henry as king of France, and to affiſt him in conquer- 


and a 


ing Nermandy and Aquitain. Charles had never been in ear— 
neſt when he contracted thoſe treaties; and he was ſo little 
diſpoſed to fulfil them, that, though he had been betrothed 
” Henry's daughter, he married the king of Portugal's 
iſter. 


This, and other provocations he met with from Charles, 


treatywith determined Henry to embrace the cauſe of Francis; and he 


13 gland. 


Francis . 
treats for 
Nis liber- 
ty. 


concluded a treaty with the regent, who engaged herlelf, in 
her ſon's name, to pay him two millions of crowns of gold; 
the princes of the blood, and the chief nobility, and cities 


of France, being ſureties for the performance, This treaty 


was ſigned on the thirtieth of Aug uit, and Henry undertook 
to do all he could for the deliverance of Francis, and to bal- 
lance the now over-grown power of the emperor. His 
friendſhip gave ſome ſtability to the French government. The 
duke of Lorrain defeated the Flemings and Germans; and the 
French gallies, under Andrew Doria, brought back the re- 
remains of the French army from Italy. 9 

Francis remained, all this while, at P:zzighitone. He had 
been viſited by the imperial generals, who had treated him 
with great deference ; and the marquis of Peſcara appeared 
before him in mourning, for which the king behaved to 
him with the utmolt politeneſs and marks of friendſhip. It 
was with ſome difficulty that Francis admitted the conſtable, 
duke of Bourbon, into his preſence ; but, when the firſt im- 
preſſions of his grief began to wear off, he found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of diſſemblipg; and it is ſaid that he for- 
gave him, and behaved to him with familiarity. 


Being impatient of his reſtraint, he propoſed terms to 


Charles; and offered to renounce his claims upon Naples 
and Milan, and his ſuperiority over Artis and Flanders. He 
offered to aſſiſt Charles in making good all the pretenſions 
he had in /taly, and to marry his ſiſter, the queen-dowager 
of Portugal (he himſelf being now a widower) and to fe- 
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ceive with her the dutchy of Burgundy as her dowry ; 
which was to deſcend to the children of the marriage, 
Charles, though he diſſembled his diſſatisfaction, began now 
to abate of that reſerve and politeneſs which he had always 
affected before, and he ſoon made Francis ſenſible that he 
knew how to make uſe of his good fortune. He rejected the 

ropoſed terms with contempt, and ſent Adrian de Croy into 
ſtaly to treat with Francis. The terms he demanded were, 
that Francis ſhould fimply renounce all his pretenſions upon 
the dukedom of Burgundy, Flanders, and Artois ; that he 

ſhould diſmember Dauphiny, Provence, and the Lyonnois, from 

his crown; and erect them into a kingdom for the duke of 

Brurbon, who was to hold it without any homage ; and that 
Henry VIII. of England ſhould be fatisfied. The very 4 
propoſal of thoſe terms ſtruck Francis with ſuch a fit of de- 1 
ſpair, that it was with difficulty his attendants prevented his 4 
doing violence to his own perſon. Becoming more mode- 1 
rate, he declared that he would die, in the vileſt priſon in [lt 
Haly, rather than conſent to the diſmemberment of his do- 


ed minions. | | 

5 The viceroy, Lanoy, had, by this time, diſcovered that Vol. X. 
very deep intrigues were on foot, among the Italian princes, p. 247. 

55 for delivering Francis, and for red ucing the power of Charles 

ie in Italy; and that nothing but the pope's fears could pre- 

n vent their being carried into execution. : 

|; Lanoy was a man of great addreſs, and managed his buſi- He is care 

'S neſs with Francis ſo artfully, that the latter, in a manner, ried to 

* requeſted to be carried to 1 ; which he accordingly was, Spain, 

k and lodged in the caſtle of Madrid, under the care of his 


- keeper Alarcon. He had, during his voyage, flattered him- 
$ {elf with the thoughts of making an impreſſion upon the 
e magnanimity of Carles; and in this imagination he was 
2 ſoothed by the high diſtinctions paid him by all who ap- 
- proached him in his journey from Palamos, where he land- 
ed, through Yalentia to Madrid. He was miſerably diſap- 

| pointed in his expectations. He found himſelf more cloſely 
confined than ever; and, when he demanded a conference 
| with the emperor, he was told, he was not to expect that 
till the preliminaries of the accommodation between them 
were ſettled, He was viſited by his favourite ſiſter, the 
dutcheſs of Alengon, one of the moſt beautiful, but in- 
triguing, women of her age. Vexation and diſappointment, 
however, had, by this time, thrown him into a fever; and 

Charles was diſtracted how to behave between the factions 

which the dutcheſs had formed in his court, and the fear 

of loſing all the advantages of his royal priſoner's captivity. 

Francis being ſomewhat recovered, at the ſuggeſtion of his 

lifter, he gave her a commiſſion, before his keepers and the 
grandees who attended him, to return to France, with orders, 

that his ſon ſhould be proclaimed king in his ſtead, and that 


be himſelf ſhould be conſidered as being out of the "IE 
F © 


where he 
is viſited 
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The intelligence ſent to Charles by his general, the marquiz 


of Peſcara, to whom the Italian princes had offered the (oye. 
reignty of Naples, determined his conduct. He afterward 
found that the artful management of the dutcheſs of Alengyy 
had projected that revolt. | 

Charles, to loſe no time, finiſhed a progreſs he was making 
in Spain; and hurried back to Madrid, where he paid a viſit 


by Charles to Francis. There was nothing very particular in their fiſt 


interview, only, when Francis called himſelf the ſlave and 
priſoner of Charles, the latter affected to ſooth him, by tell. 
ing him, he was a free prince, his good friend, and bro. 
ther. Nothing more —_ and Charles renewed his viſit 
next day; but ſo little to the ſatisfaction of Francis, that his 
fever encreaſed; and his ſiſter covering his face with a hand- 
kerchief, laid him out for dead, after he had received ex- 
treme unction. The ſkill of the phyſicians, and the ſtrength 
of his conſtitution, recovered him; and the dutcheſs fol- 
lowed Charles to Toledo, if poſſible, to finiſh the negotiation, 
which now turned upon the unwillingneſs of Francis to part 
with Burgundy. She was unſucceſsful in her attempt, and 
in a plot ſhe had formed for the eſcape of Francis. The 
negotiation, however, was reſumed, and Francis appeared 
to be more tractable on the head of Burgundy; though, in 
truth, he had now reſolved to have no regard to any treaty 
he ſhould conclude with Charles; but his impatience to be 
at liberty, got the better of all other conſiderations. After 
a variety of treating, the duke of Bourbon arrived in Spain, 
and the dutcheſs of Alengon took her leaye of Charles; who 
was now ſo thoroughly convinced of her intrigues, that he 
gave orders for her being arreſted the next day ; but ſhe 
eſcaped by the diſpatch ſhe made in her return to France. 


and freed On the fourteenth of January, 1825, the treaty between 


by the 
treaty of 
Madrid, 


Charles and Francis was ſigned at Madrid; and it has been 
generally allowed that Charles was overſeen in his policy, by 
extorting ſuch unconſcionable terms as he did from his pri- 
ſoner. Francis was to marry Eleonora, queen-dowager of 
Portugal, eldeſt ſiſter to Charlzs ; and to have with her two 
hundred thouſand crowns, He was to give up his two ſons 
as hoſtages, and to renounce all his claims of ſuperiority 
over the dutchy of Burgundy, the counties of Flanders and 
Artois, the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of Milan, and 
various places of great importance in the Low Countries. 
He was to abandon the intereſt of the king of Navarre; to 
reinſtate the duke of Bourbon, and his followers, in their 
eſtates and honours, as well as the prince of Orangeand the 
marquis of Saluces. He was to aſſiſt the emperor in his 
claims upon Gueldres, and to lend him a fleet and an army 
when he undertook any Italian expedition; and, if he failed 
in the performance of any of thoſe ſtipulations, he was, 
upon the faith and honour of a prince, to return to his cap- 
tivity in Spain. a | 1 
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ſt ſeems pretty plain, that Charles ſuſpected the intention 


of Francis to diſregard the material parts of this treaty, His 
-npriſonment was continued after it was figned ; and, tho 


Charles carried him to pay a viſit to his future ſpouſe, he 
could not be prevailed on to grant him his liberty. At laſt, 
after putting him under the ſtrongeſt promiſes of fulfilling 
the treaty, he ſuffered him to depart ; but not without the 
eſcort of Lanoy and Alarcon, who conducted him to the fron- 
tiers, where they exchanged his liberty for that of his two 
ſons, who were carried hoſtages to Madrid. 

When Francis ſet his foot on his own dominions, he found 
Lautrec waiting for him with a fleet Turkiſßb horſe ; which 
he mounted, and gallopped away towards St. Jean de Luz, 
calling out by the way, That he was once more a king. 
When he arrived at Bayonne, he found his mother and court 
waiting for him; and he was received as if he had returned 
from a victory inſtead of a captivity, | 


Lanoy, and Alarcon, after reſigning the royal hoſtages to which he 


the conſtable of Caſtilès ſon, attended Francis at Paris; refuſes to 
where they demanded the ratification and execution of the execute. 


treaty of Madrid, Francis made little difficulty in ac- 
quainting them that he did not think it binding, and that 
he could not make the ceſſions contained in it without con- 
ent of the ſtates of his kingdom; but he offered to pay two 
millions of crowns for the liberty of his ſans and the other 
hoſtages. This refuſal introduced a variety of recrimina- 
tions between Francis and Charles, who accuſed each other 
of cruelty and perfidy. The ſtates of Burgundy complaied 
to Francis, that he had done what he had no power to 
do, in diſmembering them from his crown. The Spa- 
1 miniſters treated this complaint as an evaſion, and re- 
quired Francis to imitate his predeceſſor, king John, by re- 
turning to his captivity. He anſwered, with great ſpirit, 
cat John was priſoner to a prince who knew how to treat 
him as a king ; but that the treatment he had received at 
Madrid was infamous. Francis was the more bold, as he had 
now concluded with the /ta/tan princes what they called the 
holy league, of which HenryVIII. declared himſelf protector, 
for reducing the imperial power in Itahy. Still ſome tender- 
neſs remained in the breaſt of Francis for his children, and 
this made him delay the march of his troops into Italy; by 


which the ends of the league were defeated. We have al- Vol. IX. 


ready given an account of the ſack of Rome, with the other 
conſequences of the league. It is ſufficient here to obſerve, 
that, in Auguſt, 1526, Francis, having renewed his engage- 
ments with England, fent a numerous army, under Lautrec, 
into the MMilaneſe ; the greateſt part of which he recovered, 
and reſtored, according to the terms in the holy league, to 
the Horza family. 


* 


ibid. 


p. 103. 
Vol. X. 


p. 248. 


* 


Genoa, about the ſame time, declared for France; and Great ani- 


Lautrec ſtormed Pe via, where his ſoldiers were guilty of the moſities 


greateſt between 
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greateſt exceſſes, in revenge of the defeat they had ſufferei 


before that city. He then paſſed the Po, and forceg the 


duke of Ferrara and the marquis of Mantua to abandon the 
imperial party, and embrace that of the confederates. Fg. 
cis, about this time, had given his ſiſter, the dutcheſy of 
Alengon, in marriage to Henry II. king of Navarre ; and the 
county of Guile was erected into a dukedom, in favour of 
Claude, brother to the duke of Lorrain. | 
Francis made it a great point to approve himſelf, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, a man of honour in regard to 
the emperor. Before he came to hoſtilities, he called an af. 


| ſembly of his great men, or, as they are called, his nota. 


bles, and gravcly required their opinion, whether he ws 
bound to the performance of the treaty of Madrid, or to 
return to his captivity in Sin. Their anſwer was in the 
negative as to both points, for reaſons that will readily ſug. 
geſt themſelves to the readers; but they agreed to aſſiſt him 
In diſcharging his pecuniary obligations, and to raiſe the 
money he had offered for the ranſom of his ſons. Francis 
diſpatched a herald with this anſwer to Hain, and with orders 
to denounce war, if Charles ſhould refuſe to accept of the 
money. The herald was treated with great indignity for his 
maſter's ſake, and mutual challenges paſſed between Carlin 
and Francis, to decide their quarrel in ſingle combat, Thoſe 
altercations have been juſtly treated as being ridiculous in 
two great princes ; but the proſperity of Francis now re- 
ceived fome new checks. His general, Lautrec, had pene- 
trated into the kingdom of Naples, great part of which he 
reduced, and he blocked up the capital. | 

- During the time of this blockade, an epidemical diſtemper 
ſwept off all the French army, excepting about four thouſand 


men, and Lautrec died among the reſt. He had complained 


of being badly ſupported by the Venetians, and his other al- 
lies; and his ſucceſſor, the marquis of Saluces, was obliged 
to break up the blockade, and to retire to Aver/a; where he 


ſurrendered himſelf, and the miſerakle remains of his army, 


Revolu- 
tion of 
Genoa. 


to the prince of Orange, who was now the imperial viceroy in 
Naples ; fo that the French orice more loſt all footing in that 
kingdom ; though the French admiral, Doria, had defeated 
and killed Moncado, the imperial admiral, by ſea. | 
But the great blow which Francis, at this time, received 
in Italy, was the defection of that famous admira} from his 


| fervice. Though he had laid Francis under the moſt ſenſible 


obligations, by the victories he had acquired, he could not, 
without grief, ſee the French maſters of his native country, 
Genoa, He offered Francis the ſum of two hundred thou- 
fand crowns, if he would reſtore the Genoeſ? to their liberty 
and put them in poſſeſſion of the port of Sauen. Francis 
had made a preſent of the cuſtoms of Savona to Anne & 


Montmorenci, who was now his chief favourite; and chan. 


cellor du Prat repreſented the eonduct of Doria, who had 


been 


— — 
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been long endeavouring to rouſe his countrymen to a ſenſe 
of their condition, as tactious and diſcreditable. Francis, 
upon this, gave orders that Doria ſhould be deprived of the 
command of his gallies, which was given to one Barbeſienos; 
but Doria entered with his own gallies into the ſervice of the 
emperor, and, in a ſhort time, drove the French out of Ge- 
1a, and put the Genoeſe in poſſeſſion of Savona. Trivulzz, 
who commanded the French garriſon there, threw himſelf in- 
to the citadel, but was obliged to capitulatee. 
This event diminiſhed the reputation of the French arms, 
eſpecially as they were defeated in all their attempts to re- 
gain polſcffion of Genoa. The count of St. Paul had ob- 
tained ſome advantages in the Milaneſe. The truth is, 
that Francis acted with great duplicity towards his allies, 
whom he ſtrove to render ſubſervient to his own views for 
| peace. But the French, on the twenty-ſecond of June, un- 
bim der the command of the count of St. Paul, were entirely de- 
the feated in the battle of Landriano, in the Milanęſe. 


* By this time, a treaty had been ſet on foot between the The peace 
ders princeſs Margaret, of Savoy, governeſs of the Low Countries, of Cam- 
the and the dutcheſs of Angouleſine, at Cambray, for a general pa- bray. 
bis ciication, This negotiation was entirely cootind on by the 
rle ladies, and ended in a treaty z by which Charles accepted of 
ole two millions of ducats for his claim upon Burgundy. Francis 
* engaged to pay four hundred thouſand crowns, as a debt due 
9 from the emperor to the king of England; and to redeem a 
ny rich jewel, which had been pawned to the crown of Eng- 
he land, for fifty thouſand crowns. He was, likewiſe, to give 
up to Charles the town and caſtle of Heſdin; to renounce 
645 his ſuperiority over Flanders and Artois, and all his claims in 
nd lay; but, in return, his children, and the other hoſtages, 
ed vere to regain their liberty. 
al- When we conſider the connections between Francis and 
00 his allies, we muſt conclude this peace to have been ſcanda- 


he lous : but he had nothing to apprehend from any of them 
„except Henry VIII. and he ſoon fell upon a way to ſoften 


1 him. Henry was then proſecuting the famous affair of his 

4 divorce ; and Francis ſecretly engaged, that his French uni- 

Y verſities, which were then famous for learned men, ſhould 

F favour it. J//olſey had. been ſome time in France, for that 

, purpoſe ; and Francis ſent over, by Montmorenci, the order 

i. Wl *f St. Michael to Henry; who, in return, ſent him an ac- 

4 quittance of all the debts due to him from the emperor, bs 
amounting to fix hundred thouſand crowns. : 1 
4 Francis, who was a moſt unſteady, irreſolute prince, pri- Conſe- # 
N vately proteſted againſt the validity of this treaty ; but it was quences 

1 ratified in parliament; and the 2 moderation of Charles, thereof. 

i which was owing to the. progreſs of the Turks in Hungary 


and Germany, ſaved his Halian ſtates from ruin. Florence 


1 ©bmitted to the family of Medici; the Venetions purchaſed 
| | their 
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their peace by reſigning the conqueſts they had made on the 
Neapolitan. coaſts ; and even Sforza received the inveſtitun 
of the Milaneſe, though he was more obnoxious than any 


of the other allies to Charles. 


Nothing now remained but fot Francis to pay the money 
he had promiſed to Charles, and to ſend for his bride, the 
queen-dowager of Portugal, together with his ſons and the 
other hoſtages. Montmorenci was truſted with thoſe con. 
miſſions. The children were delivered; Francis married hi 
bride, and made a public entry with her into Bourdeauy; 
he then applied himſelf to cultivate the arts of peace, which 
were the more endeared to him by the ftorms through which 
he had pafſed. He had received, when young, a ſtrong 
tincture of learning; but never had any opportunities of in- 
proving it, though he ſtill retained a general notion of the 
Polite arts. France, at that time, contained many men of 
great parts and merit, whom Francis employed in the im- 
provement of his mind. Bude, ſo well known by his Latn 
name, Budeus, was an excellent lawyer, civilian, and Gre 
ſcholar; Bellay, the biſhop of Paris, who was afterwards 
promoted to the purple; and Cha/tel, biſhop of Magon, ex- 
celled in different branches of literature. Theſe were the 
men whom the king depended upon for inſtruction. Being 
ſenſible of his own defects, his method was, to preſcribe t 
each of them a theme, which they methodized in a clear, 
claſſical manner, and read to him at his meals, and at the 
times he had moſt leiſure to attend them. His librarian and 
linguiſt was Laſcais, a noble Greet, who furniſhed him with 
a variety of curious manuſcripts, and preſided over a library 


and printing-houſe, both which he erected ; as he did pro- 


feſſional chairs, for the ſtudy of Hebrew and Greeh, under 
the inſpection of Francis Vatalbe and Peter Danes. Had he 
not been diſſuaded from it by du Prat, who terrified him by 


the expences it would coſt him, he would have founded a 


college for ſix hundred ſtudents ; but, upon the whole, he 
well meritted the appellation which he obtained, that of the 
father and reſtorer of learning in France, He enriched his 
court and country by the encouragement he gave to.a num- 
ber of excellent painters, and the celebrated Leonardo di 
Vinci is ſaid to have died in his arms. In 1530, Francs ap- 
pointed juſticiary circuits all over his kingdom, to be hell 
by judges who were authorized to remedy, in the laſt reſort, 
the abuſes which had crept in among his ſubjects during his 
abſence and impriſonment. | | 


eaths of In September, that year, died the dutcheſs of Angouleſmt, 
— * whoſe character has been differently repreſented by writers; 


perſon- 
ages in 
France, 


but they all agree, that ſhe acted with great addreſs and judg- 
ment while regent of the kingdom ; and that it was og 


to her prudent conduct, her ſon's captivity was not attende 


with worſe conſequences than it was, About the ſame 
time 
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ime died Margaret of Auſtria, the ſame who had been ſs 
long bred up at the French court as the wife of Charles VII. 
and the diſgrace of ſending her back a virgin, ſunk ſo deep 
into her mind, that ſhe was the determined enemy of the 
French ever after. The ſame year was fatal to the duke of 
Milan ; and Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, was killed 
at the ſiege of Florence, while he was forcing that republic to | 
reſume the yoke of the houſe of Medici. 5 1 

The ſtate of France being now ſomewhat ſettled, Francis J 
purſued a project he had long ſecretly concerted with his 1 
chancellor du Prat, by incorporating Bretagne with the reſt 1 
of his dominions. The Bretons, of all people in France were 
the moſt tenacious of their privileges; and when du Prat 
conſulted Lewis de Deſerts, the preſident of their parlia- 
ment, about the union, he found it would be impracticable 
to be effected, unleſs the Bretons themſelves ſhould defire 
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To pave the way for this, the king viſited Bretagne, Francis 
where he performed a thouſand popular acts, which he reannexes 
was in hopes would diſpoſe the people to comply with his Bretagne 
terms; but when their parliament met, and when a motion to his 
- the was made that they ſhould petition to be united to the crown ; 

ein crown of France, it was treated as a propoſal for forging 
e their own chains. The firſt fire of the oppoſition, how- 
lea ever, being ſpent, the preſident treated with its heads ſepa- 
- the WY rately ; and by the application, partly of money, partly of 
and eaſoning, he brought them into his meaſure, but in ſuch 
vich a manner, that the Bretons ſtill enjoy more liberties and im- 
rau wunities than the people of any other French province. 
pro-. Francis, all this while lived upon good terms with Henry 
nder VIII. of England. He made a merit with the pope of hav- 

ing prevailed with Henry not to take the laſt ſtep of ſepa- 
\ by i 7ation from the ſee of Rome ; but to ſay the truth, he im- 
4 poſed upon Henry, that he might ſecure his aſſiſtance in 
be {upporting the league of Smalcald, which was now formed 
the dy the proteſtants againſt the emperor, in order to renew 

bi claim upon the Milaneſe. He had entered into a ſecret 
"WE treaty with the pope for undoing all that had been done by 
me treaty of Cambray ; for his ſon the duke of Orleans, was 
I be created duke of Milan, and to marry the pope's neice, | 
geld afterwards the famous Catharine de Medici. Not contented . 
with this meaſure, Francis entered into a correſpondence 5 
his with the Turks, whom he encouraged to invade the domi- 5 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Charles on the other hand was not idle. He had formed | 1 
1s; league among the Italian princes for oppoling Francis in 4 
dg: any future invalion of Italy. He had ſecured in his intereſt | 
ine the duke of Savoy, by giving him the country of Ati, for- 

1 merly belonging to the Orleans family; and by that prince's 
means he had formed a ſtrong party among the Swi/s and 


Griſons, The emperor having thus, as he thought, ww 
| | Vvided 
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vided for the quiet of Italy, raiſed a great army againſt tha 

Turks, which the proteſtants complained was to fall ypgj 

them. This drew the connections between them and Fray; 

cloſer than ever, and Francis ſent Bellay, as being the Fre, 

miniſter who was moſt agreeable to Henry, to propoſe ©, 

that prince to ſupport the league of Smatcald, and likewiſe 

his having an interview with the pope at Marſeilles, in order 

| to make up differences between Henry and his holineſs, | 
He per- Henry, accordingly advanced fifty thouſand crowns to the 


ſuades princes of the Smalcaldian league, but he refuſed to agtet 


Henry to to an interview, and even reproached Francis for, the mar. 
join the riage treaty he had entered into with the pope. The event 
Smalcal- was, that Francis by encouraging the Turks to invade Gy. 
dian many equally alarmed the proteftant princes as the emperor, 
league, and the latter accepting of the mediation of the archbiſhoy 
| of Mentz, accommodated his differences with the proteſtant; 
by the treaty of Nurembourg, which was very advantageous 

for the proteſtants, and made a glotious campaign again 

the Turks in Hungary. He then in his turn propofed an in- 

terview with the pope, about holding a general council; 

and on this occaſion a new treaty was concluded between 

Francis and Henry on the twenty-third of Zune. On this 
occaſion, the biſhop of Bayonne, the French ambaſſador in 

England, propoſed an interview between the two kings, 

which Henry would not have accepted of, had it not been 

for the extreme complaiſance of Francis towards the famous 

Anne Bullen, to whom he wrote a letter with his own hand, 

The interview, accordingly took place, with prodigious 
magnificence, and Francis pretended to be fo violent a 

friend to Henry's divorce, and to his marriage with the 

lady, who was now created marchioneſs of Pembroke, that 

and pro- he won the hearts and confidence of both. His diſſimula- 
miſes to tion even went ſo far as to gain Henry's confent to the 
ſhake off propoſed interview with his holineſs ; he promiſed not to 
the pope's kiſs his toe, and not only to break off the marriage between 
authority. his ſon and the princeſs de Medici, but even to abandon 
the religion of the church of Rome, if he did not give 

Henry ſatisfaction in the affair of the divorce. Fran 

being ſenſible of the public odium he had fallen under for 
inviting the Turks to invade Hungary, perſuaded Henry to 

enter into a league with him, which they ſoon made 

public, for bringing next year, into the field, an army of 

* ſeventy thouſand infantry, and ten thouſand cavalry, to be 
employed againſt the infidels. When the two courts 

parted, Henry preſented Montmorenci, and Chabot, admira 

| of France, with the order of the garter. | _ 

He ſends Francis upon his return to Paris, ſent the cardinals 
an em- Tonrnon, and Grammont, to Rome, to keep the pope fixed 
baſſy to in his intereſt. Soon after, the interview between his holi 
Rome. nefs, and the emperor took place ; but though the latter 
was then the pope's maſter, yet his holineſs hated — 

much,; 
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maſter a very 6 idea of the French king's 


much, that he neither could perſuade him to break off the 
match between his niece and the duke of Orleans, nor to 
enter into a league with the other Italian powers for keep- 
ing the French out of Italy. The duke of Albany had al- 
teady concerted with the pope every thing relating to the 
marriage, and, to the amazement of Henry himſelf, his ho- 
lineſs ſhewed ſome diſpoſitions to grant him all he requeſt- 
ed, and it was agreed that Henry ſhould even be zppointed 
to be preſent in their approaching interview at Marſeilles. 
Francis intended that it ſhould have been at Nice; but in 
this he was oppoſed by the duke of Savoy; and Langey, the 
French reſident at Henry's court, propoſed, if that prince 
could not be preſent at the interview, that he would ſend 
the duke of Norfolk thither, with ſome learned men, to aſſiſt 
in the conferences for reconciling Henry with his holineſs. 
But affairs took a ſudden turn at the court of Rome. The 
imperialiſts were ſo ſtrong in the conclave, that they forced 
the pope upön violent meaſures againſt Henry, which ex- 
aſperated that impetuous prince ſo greatly, that he called 
upon Francis to fulfil his engagements, by immediately 
ſhaking off the papal yoke. 

Nothing could be more diſtant than this was from the Riſe of 
thoughts of Francis, and the requeſt, which was made by theZnghf 
the mouth of the duke of Norfo/k, ſtartled him prodigiouſly. reforma- 
By this time, Henry had been married to Anne Bullen, who tion. 
was pregnant, and he was ſo certain of being well ſupport- 
ed by his people, and parliament, that he was no longer at 
any pains to manage the pope. Notwithſtanding all thoſe 
diſcouragements, Frantis behaved with ſuch addreſs, by flat- 
tering the new queen's vanity, that he prevented a total 
breach with Henry. The interview of the pope and 
Francis, and the marriage of the princeſs de Medici with 
the duke of Orleans, took place at Marſeilles. It was the 
real intereſt of Francis to effect a reconciliation between 
the pope and Henry; but this was not in the power even of 
the pope, who had been forced to agree to excommunicate 
Henry. Bellay, biſhop of Paris, had prevailed with the latter, 
to delay for ſome days his total rupture with the court of 
Rome; and his holineſs had, with great difficulty, been pre- 
vailed upon by Francis, not to publiſh the ſentence of ex- 
communication. According to French authors, Bellay acted 
with ſuch indefatigable addreſs, that the agreement cf 
Henry to comply with the pope's demands, came only two ; 
days too late to prevent the publication of the excommunt- 
cation; and to this happy delay England owed her reforma- [ 
tion. | 1 
Gardiner, the Engliſh miniſter, had attended the inter- Views of 
view at Marſeilles, but he appeared to be ſo much in the Francis 
intereſt of the emperor, that Francis had deſired Henry upon 
to recall him. Upon his return to Londen, he gave his Milan. 
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ſincerity ; but Francis was now far advanced in his prep. 
rations for his Italian expedition. The coldneſs of Henry 


was in a great meaſure ballanced by the engagements he 


entered into with the proteſtant princes of Germany. Charles 
pretended to ſupport the Sforza houſe of Milan; and 
Francis ſent a Milaneſe gentleman to negotiate with that 
duke, but without any public character, or at leaft, any 
that the duke choſe he ſhould avow, for fear of diſobliging 
the emperor. Charles, however, ſuſpected the negotiation, 
and forced the duke to deliver up all the papers ſent to 
him from Francis by the agent, whoſe name was Marveill, 
who had the misfortune to kill, but in his own defence, 2 
Milaneſe nobleman, with whom he had a quarrel; for which 
his head was ſtruck off by Sforza's order, without any 
form of trial, to prevent his declaring his public character. 
Francis complained of this violation of the law of nations 
to Charles, and brought undoubted evidences of Marveilles 
having been received as an ambaſlador, by the duke of 
Alan. The emperor treated his complaints with con- 
tempt; and though the duke had offered an excuſe for what 
had happened, yet Francis reſolved to make it a handle for 
attacking the Milan. He therefore, ordered his troops 
to rendezvous at Lyons ; he renewed his engagements with 
the Ottoman Port, and the proteſtant princes of Germany, 
and declared war againſt the duke of Savoy, for refuſing his 
army a paſſage through his dominions. 

Francis, before he entered in perſon upon his expedition, 
reſolved to give the new pope, Paul III. on whom he 
greatly depended fox ſuccefs in /taly, a moſt inhuman proof 
of his attachment to the church of Rome; for he ordered 
fix of his Lutheran ſubjects to be burnt, with moſt exquiſite 
circumſtances of cruelty; and he. declared that he would 
cut off his arm, if he thought his blood was tainted with 
hereſy. We can ſcarcely believe that Francis, in his heart, 
was ſo deſpicable a prince as his actions proclaimed him to 
be. He had borne with his ſiſter the queen of Navarre, 
who was known to be a Lutheran, and at her requeſt he 
had agreed to hear Melanctbon preach; but he now retracted 
his promiſe. While he was thus madly lighting up the 
flames of perſecution in his own country, he was protect- 
ing the proteſtants in Germany, and interceding for the 
Roman catholics in England; ſo eaſily can ambition recon- 
cile the moſt groſs abſurdities. | | 

The death of pope Clement VII. ought to have induced 
Francis to have laid afide his Halian expedition. That 
pontiff had a vaſt family intereſt in Italy, and befides the 
concern he took in the aggrandizement of the duke of 
Orleans and his wife, he was ſo determined an enemy to 
Charles, that he had privately encouraged Francis in all his 
connections with the German proteſtants, and the infidels. 
The death of Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, was anche 
| | ap 
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kapital incident that happened about this time. Chabot, the 
French general and admiral, had reduced the greateſt part of 
Savoy, and his ſucceſs had encouraged the people of Geneva 
to expe] their biſhop, and to declare for the proteſtant reli- 
gion. The Savoyards, in the mountains, however, made fo 

ood a reſiſtance, that Francis was unable to penetrate into 
the Milaneſe during the year 1535. 
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The emperor Charles had now returned to Naples from a War be- 
plorious expedition he had made in Africa; but though he tween 
had an excellent fleet and an army on foot, he did not dare Francis 


to be the aggreſſor while Francis continued to be ſupported and 


by the German proteſtants. He went to Rome, where, in 2 Charles 
public conſiſtory, he declaimed againſt him with the moſt in Savoy 
bitter inveCtives, and accuſed him of his connections with and Pi:ds 


the infidels, and of having forced him to leave his African mont. 
' conqueſts unfiniſhed to oppoſe his progreſs. 


At laſt, as 
uſual, he challenged him to ſingle combat. Charles did all 
this only to render Francis odious to the proteſtants as well 
as the papiſts ; but he ſoon employed every expedient to 
amuſe him. He propoſed giving the inveſtiture of the 
Milaneſe to his third ſon, the duke of Angouleſme ; and this 
prevailed upon Francis to confine his operations to Savoy 


and Piedmont. . Charles went farther, for he offered his 


kinſwoman, the princeſs Mary of England, in marriage to 
the dauphin. By this time, Chabot had almoſt completed 
the conqueſt of Savoy and Piedmont, and had forced that 
duke, who could not prevail upon Charles to aſſiſt him, to 
ſhut himſelf up in Verceil; but Charles was now upon good 
terms with the proteſtants of the empire, and had collected 


his army, which was compoſed of the beſt troops he had 


ever brought into the field. His old general, de Leva, lay 
with an army in the neighbourhood of Verceil, which ſaved 


it from falling into Chabot's hands; and Francis was ſoon 


obliged, after throwing garriſons into Turin, Foſſan, Cont, 
and ſeveral other places, to order his armies to evacuate 
Savoy and Piedmont, He declared the marquis of Saluces his 
lieutenant in Italy; but the French troops were no ſooner 
returned to the defence of their own country, than he put 
Cint into the hands of the emperor. Montpeſat, a French 
officer, defended Feſſan for ſome time, and at laſt obtained a 
capitulation; but Claude d' Annebaut, who commanded in 
Turin, ſaved that city for Francis; and Charles was obliged 
to turn its ſiege into a blockade. 


rance was now in imminent danger. Charles had the beſt France 


generals in Europe; de Leva commanded immediately faved by 
under himſelf ; the marquis de! Vaſtio, was his general of ma'ihal 
foot; Gonzaga commanded his light horſe, and the duke Montmo- 


of Alva his gens d'armes: the whole of his army confiſting reuci. 


of fifty thouſand veterans. It was now plain, hat F ancis, 


inſtead of madly puſhing his > Den in Itay, would find 
; ; 
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it difficult to cover his own dominions. He gave the chief 
command of his army to the marſhal Mont morenci, who waz 
to ſecure Provence, and Dauphiny; and to take up a ſtrong 
camp in the neighbourhood of Avignon, but by no meanz 
to hazard a battle. Montmorenci executed his orders to 
admiration. He rendered the country through which the 
imperial army was to march, a deſert ; ſo that Charles ha 
the utmoſt difficulty to procure ſubſiſtence for his army. 
He advanced, however, under all diſcouragements, in hopes 
of coming to a general engagement; but finding that he 
could not draw Montmorenci out of his lines, he firſt heficg. 
ed Arles, and then Marſeilles. This was the capital error 
of Charles's life; but he was hurried into it by the perſona] 
antipathy he had towards Francis, and the hopes he had 
conceived from the indignation which the French proteſtautz 
had expreſſed againſt the ſame prince, for the inhunin 
treatment of his proteſtant ſubjects; and a fond expeCtatiun 
he had, that he would be joined by the French proteſtaits 

—— _ againſt their tyrant. 5 

The im- Experience ſoon convinced him how ill all his project; 
perial were founded. The French united to a man in the defence 
army of their country and king. Montmorenci, and the duke of 
ruined. Orleans, harraſſed the imperialiſts ſo terribly that their 
and the numbers were diminiſhed to one fourth; and to carry thoſe 
ſiege of back alive, Charles found himſelf under a neceſſity of raiſing 

Marſeilles the ſiege of Marſeilles, which he did on the twenty: fifth of 

railed. September 1535, and to return to Italy; where, upon a re- 
view, he found he had not ten thouſand men left, and that 
many even of thoſe were unfit for duty. J 

Death While the invaſion of France by Charles continued, his 

of the eldeſt ſon, the dauphin, died, moſt probably of a ſurfeit, or 

dauphin. ſome other ſpecies of intemperance; tho' ſome of the French 

Vol. IX. hiſtorians have attributed his death to poiſon, adminiſtered 

P. 110. to him by an agent from Charles Had they laid it upon his 
ſiſter-in-law Catharine de Medici, the charge would have 
been more probable. A perſon who was executed for having 
adminiſtered the poiſon, is ſaid, at his death, to have accuſed 
Ferdinand Gonzaga, and Anthony de Leva, with the murder. 
The duke of Orleans thus ſucceeded to the title of dauphin, 
at a time when his father's reputation was at its higheſt 
pitch, and when he was adored by his ſubjects. The count 
of Naſſau, one of Charles's generals, at the time of his in- 
vading Provence, had made an irruption into Picardy, from 
the Low Countries, and had beſieged Porcenne ; but he was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege by the valour of the marquis 4: 
Fleuranges, who defended it, and who was afterwards known 
by the name of the marſhal de la March; and Naſſau being 
obliged to return to the Low Countries, France ſaw herſel 
all at once delivered from an enemy which threatened her 
deſtruction, Frank 
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Francis was, in matters of religion, entirely under the Francis 
direction of the cardinal de Tournon, a violent bigot to the befriends 
church of Rome; the king of England demanded that the cardinal 


famous cardinal Pole, who was then in France, ſhould be Pole. 


dei. ered tip to him as his ſubject and rebel, Francis con- 
tinued to protect him, and not only ſuffered him to reſide 
at Carbray, but hinted to Gardiner, the Engliſh miniſter, 
that he was of Pole's opinion in the affair of the divorce. 
This produced a ſudden. coldneſs between Francis, 2nd 
Henry ; and Charles himſelf, for reaſons that are foreign to 
this part of our hiſtory, appeared inclinable to renew his 
good corrciſpondece with the Eng/ih monarch. This na- 
turally induced Francis to throw his eyes towards Scotland, 


then governed by James V. who, tho' the next male heir to 


the crown of England, was à violent Frenchman in his heart. 


During the invaſion of France by the emperor, James had James V. 
raiſed ſixteen thouſand men, which he had propoſed to of Scorland 
carry over to the aſſiſtance of Francis; but through the marries 
croſſneſs of the winds, the ſhip which carried himſelf was his daugh- 


the only veſſel of his fleet that reached France. Landing at ter. 


Dieppe, he poſted to the other extremity of France, where 
he found Francis in his camp, and he made a formal de- 
mand of the princeſs Magdalen, Francis's daughter in mar- 
riage. Francis granted his ſuit, and the nuptuals were cele- 
brated with great magnificence. Beſides the very rich 
preſents in plate, hangings, armour, and other coftly fur- 
niture, that Francis made on this occaſion, I perceive he 
gave his ſon-in-law four ſhips of war, two of which were 
laden with powder, and the other with ordnance. He 
likewiſe ſent him fifty- ſix pieces of braſs cannon, paid his 
wife's fortune in ready money, and defrayed all the ex- 
yences of his journey. The bride died ſoon after her 
arrival in Scotland; but all the addreſs of Francis, by his 
ambaſſador Pomeray, could not reconcile Henry to this 
match; and, had it been poſſible for Henry to have reconcil- 
ed the legitimacy of his daughter, the princeſs Mary, to 
his late proceedings, he would immediately have cloſed 
with Charles; but all he could, at this time, do, was to 
2 for a neutrality, in the war between him, and 
rancts. ; 


The renunciation of feudal claims was a perpetual ſource War tie- 
of diflention, among the princes of the continent in thoſe newed in 
days. Charles had declared, by virtue of ſome imperial ſu- Artois. 


periorities, Francis, a rebel, and had ſummoned him to 
appear before his court. Francis did now the ſame by 
Charles; and under pretence of the latter having violated 
the treaty of Cambray, he reſumed his ſovereignty over 
Flanders, and Artois, which he had given up by that treaty. 
He then invaded Artois, and took Hęſdin, St. Paul, with 
ſome other places, while the imperialiſts under the count of 
Buren, beſieged Terouenne, D'Annebaut threw ſuccours 

| X 3 into 
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the laſt mentioned city ; but in his return he was defeated 
and taken priſoner by the imperialiſts; who likewiſe retook 
St. Paul. After ſome other operations in the held, Mary, 
queen of Hungary, governeſs of the Low Countries, and 


ſiſter to the queen of France, interpoſed, and prevailed on 

both parties to agree to a truce for three months. Francis 

took that opportunity to ſend the dauphin, and the marſhal 
Meontmorenci, to Savoy, where he relieved Turin, and recover. 

ed all that the French had loſt in that country. Francis was 
preparing to ſupport him vigorouſly in perſon, and had 

raiſed the ſiege of Terouenne, when the queen of Hungary, 

being now ſtrengthened by the mediation of the pope, pre- 

vailed upon him to prolong the truce, and to confent that 

both parties ſhould retain what they held, till all their 

claims could be ſettled by a definitive treaty. This agree- 

ment was a great diſappointment to the Turkiſh emperor, 

Solyman, who had made vaſt preparations for carrying on 

the war with vigour. This truce was partly owing to the 
differences which again broke out between Charles, and the 

princes of the league of Smalcald, and in ſome meaſure 

_ obliged him to abandon the intereſt of the duke of Savoy; 

whoſe dominions were thus ſacrificed to Francis. | 

Colcneis It would be tedious to recount here the various propoſals 
between of alliances, marriages, interviews, and the like, between 
Henry and Francis and Charles, that filled up this ſhort truce. The 
Francis. more the emperor was preſſed by the proteſtants in Germany, 
the more ready he was to treat with Francs, and the more 
did Francis diſregard Henry VIII. to whom he owed the 
arrears of his penſion for four years. To give the greater 
weight to thole negotiations, Francis continued his prepa- 
rations for war; he conferred the conſtable's ſword upon 
Montmorenci, for his excellent ſervices, and raiſed Montejan, 
and d' Annebaut, to the degree of French marſhals. Before the 
expiration of the truce, a negotiation was advanced pretty far 
between Hemy VIII. and Chat les, who offered to give the in- 
veſtiture of Milan to the infant of Pertugal, provided Henry 
would give that prince his daughter, the princeſs Mary of 

England, in marriage. _— 

Negotia- Chatillon, the French envoy at London, informed Francs 
tions at of this negotiation, and that the Milaneſe was to be 
Mice un- guarantied to the infant by the emperor, and the kings of 
der the England and Portugal. The pope made Francis ſenſible of 
pope's the conſequences of this alliance, and, notwithſtanding 
media- the almoſt incredible animoſities between them, Charles 
tion. and Francis agreed to have an interview at Nice. Henry 
complained of this juggle, bit he was anſwered by the 
queen regent of the Leto Countries, that the young couple 

were too nearly related to be married without a diſpenſation 

from the pope. The interview took place at Nice; but the 
negotiations were carried on under the mediation of the 

pope, who lodged in a monaſtery near that city, while the 
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emperor remained at Villafranca. It was not the intereſt of 
his holineſs that thoſe two great princes ſhould be thorough- 
ly reconciled ; and nothing was concluded upon, but that 
each ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the duke of Savoy's domi- : 
nions as he then held, and that they ſhould renew the truce * 
for ten years. Thus, that duke was made the ſacrifice, 7 
while his holineſs took care to lay the foundation of his 8 
own houſe, by procuring a marriage between Octavio 
Farneſe, and Margaret of Auſtria, the emperor's natural | 
daughter, 7 ; | 1 
During thoſe conferences, the queen of France came Danger of 94 
by ſea to pay a viſit to her brother at Villafranca. A tem- the em- Wt 
porary bridge being thrown from the ſhore to her galley, for peror and 
her more commodious landing, as her brother the emperor the French 
was conducting her aſhore," the bridge giving way, both queen. 
of them dropt into the ſea, and it was with ſome difficulty 


they were ſaved. 5 
The conferences at Nice being over, Francis went to Perſonal FP 
Avignon, and Charles embarked for Spain; but being forced interview wi 
back upon the coaſt of France, he came aſhore, and ſent a between We 


meſſenger to Francis, to ſignify that he would be glad to Charles 20M 
have a perſonal interview with him. Francis was amazed and Ks 
at receiving this meſſage; and not to be behind hand with Francis, 
his brother monarch in this mark of confidential honour, he who be- 
immediately went to Aigues Mortes, where they mutually trays 


_ entertained each other with the ſame opennels and cor- HearyVIII 


diality as if no animoſity between them had ever ſubſiſted. 
It does not, however, appear, from the conſequences, that 
they came to any definitive reſolution, farther than perhaps, 
that of ſupporting the Roman catholic religion againſt 
Henry VIII. Upon their parting Francis returned to Laon, 
and the crowd, when he entered that city, was ſo great, that 
his chancellor, Anthony de Bourg, was thrown from his mule 
and trod to death. e was ſucceeded by Villiam Paget, 
who, for his agreeable talents, was in great favour with 
Francis. It appears, as if Gardiner, the Engliſb reſident, at 
the court of France (whoſe averſion to the proteſtant reli- 
pou was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by many bloody tokens) 

ad betrayed his maſter's ſecrets to Francis, who at this 
time, conceived both a contempt and hatred for Henry. 
Soon after Charles and Francis had parted at Aigues Mortes, 


the latter ſent inſtructions to his ambaſſador, the biſhop of 


Tarbes, to conclude a new treaty with Charles, by which, 
each party engaged himſelf to conclude neither treaty, 
alliance, nor marriage, with Z#gzland, or to enter into any 
connection with that crown, without the knowledge of the 
other ; ſo apt are princes, as well as other men, to run to 
extremes in their affections. 55 

Soon after the concluſion of this remarkable treaty, Vol. IX. 
Charles received advice of a dangerous inſurrection, which p. 111. 
had happened in the city of Ghent, on account of ſome im- 

p "a 4 poſitions 
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poſitions attempted by the governeſs of the Low Countries ; 
and which required his preſence to quell. The danger 
being preſſing, Charles employed the biſhop of Tarbes to 
write to the French court for leave to paſs through that 
kingdom; the fea between Spain and the Low Countries 
being covered by Eng/ih or Algerine ſhips. The inſurgents 
at Ghent, by this time, had offered to put themſelves under 
the protection af Francis, who nobly rejected their applica. 
tion, and ſent àdvice to Charles of all that had happened, 
with aflurances of obſerving the ſtricteſt honour on his part, 
as to every thing relating to his ſafe paſſage through France, 
Francis did not, however, come to this reſvlution, without 
conſulting his council about an offer which Charles made 
at the ſane time, of granting the inveſtiture of the 17ilane: 
to the duke of Orleans. The cardinal of Tournon was for 
Charles giving this promiſe under his hand; but the con- 
ſtable obſerved, that writing could not make it more valid, 
if Charles's had a mind to break it, and that to truſt to his 
honour would enhance the obligation. His advice was 
approved of. The dauphin, and the duke of Orleans, offer- 


ed to remain in Spain as hoſtages, till the arrival of Charles 


in the Low Countries; but the latter, who met them at 
Bayonne, rejected all ſecurity but that of his brother's 
honour and good faith. Francis was then recovering from 
a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, yet he met the emperor at 
Chaſtelleraud, to conduct him to Paris; where the enter- 
tainments given to Charles were magnificent beyond ex- 
preſſion. But ſuch was the delicacy of Francis, that na 
mention was made of the inveſtiture, and the emperor 
having made a moſt pompous progreſs through the greateſt 
part of France, was, with all imaginable marks of reſpect 
and deference to his bigh quality, conducted by Francis to 
St. Quintin, and by the dauphin and his brother to Yalen- 
CIENNMES, 

Charles having ſuppreſſed the inſurrection of Ghent, by 
executing twenty-four of its ringleaders, was by the French 
miniſters put in mind of the promiſed inveſtiture. He did 
not deny it, but, he pretended that he had made it only on 
condition that Francis ſhould give up Turin, which he ſtill 
continued to hold. He threw in many other qualifications 


and excuſes ; but as if he had been aſhamed of ſo barefaced 


a breach of promiſe, he offered to give his daughter in 
marriage to the duke of Orleans, with tne Low Countries for 
her portion. Finding Francis inclinable to treat upon that 
propoſal likewiſe, it was ſoon clogged with ſuch reſtric- 


tions as proved that Charles had never been ſincere in what 


he had promiſed, and meant only to get rid of a preſent 
danger. Henry VIII. took that oppoitunity to ſend over 
the duke of Norfolk to try to bring Francis to renew his con- 
nections with England, but without any effect. Charles 


hegring 
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bearing of thi: attempt, communicated to Henry all the | 
Gore dofigns againſt England, which Francis had the weak- : 


nels io diſcover to him; and this exaſperated Henry more 
dan ever againft Frances. | | 

The latter muſt have poſſeſſed an extraordinary ſhare of Who dif. 
uanimity, if he could have reflected with patience upon graces his 
the groſs treatment he had received from Charles, His uſual own mi- 
ſtankneſs and openneſs forſook him al} at once, and he niſters. 
boked with an angry eye upon the conſtable ; who finding 

bimſelf in diſgrace, retired to his caſtle at Chantilly. The 

admiral relying upon his own innocence, fo far diſregarded 

his maſter's frowns, as to affirm to his face, that his inno- 

cence would be proved upon a trial, which he ſet at de- 

fance. Francis was provoked by this, and ordered him to 

he impriſoned in the caſtle of Melun, while Poget, the 
chancellor, garbled a commiſſion of judges, who durſt do 

no otherwiſe than as he directed, and who, pretending that 

the admiral had raiſed ſome undue impoſts by virtue of his 

office, condemned him to loſe his employments, and to 

ſuffer baniſhment, Francis was ſtruck with ſurprize when 

this ſentence was laid before him ; becauſe, from the repre- 

ſentation Poget had made of the admiral's crimes, he ex- 

rected it would have been capital. He bluſhed. at what he 

had done, pardoned the admiral, and referred the reviſal of 

his proceſs to the parliament, who pronounced him inno- 

cent, and reſtored him to his eſtates and honours. This 
malicious proſecution brought the chancellor to ſuch diſ- 

repute,. that he was proſecuted, loſt his office, ſuffered four 

years impriſonment, paid a fine of a hundred thouſand 

livres, and died univerſally deſpiſed, in his old age. 

Francis did not now find himſelf the ſame reſpeCtable His credit 
monarch he was before he was outwitted by Charles; and decays. 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to regain the confidence of 
Henry VIII. To ſupply that loſs, he made alliances with 78:4. 
the kings of Sweden, and Denmark, the natural enemies p, 113. 
of Charles; and finding that his intereſt with the proteitants 
was now next to nothing, he renewed his connections with 
the Turks, to the horror of all Europe. He next took under 
his protection the duke of Cleves, whom Charles wanted to 
ſtrip of Guelgres, and gave him in marriage Joan of Albret, 
heireſs of the kingdom ef Navarre, who was no more than 
eleven years of age; ſo that the nuptials never were con- 
ſummated. In order to counteract the emperor's negotia- 
tions at Venice, and the Porte, he employed two agents, 

Fregoſa, and Rincon, to proceed to Venice; but they were 
murdered in their journey by the marquis de! Vaſto, the 
emperor's general. Francis filled all Europe with remon- 
ſtrances againſt this breach of the law of nations; but re- 
ceiving no reparation from Charles, who diſavowed the fact, 
he reſolved to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms. Ever 


ſince the diſgrace of Montmorenci, ho ſtill retained Sy 
; titles 
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title, the marſhal 4 Annebaut had acted as conſtable of 
France, and Bellay, baron of Langey, had ſucceeded d Anne. 
baut in the government of Piedmont, The bad ſucceſs gf 
Charles in a ſecond expedition to Africa, encouraged Fray, 
to begin hoſtilities, which he would have commenced in 
the emperor's abſence, had he not been afraid of the 
Engliſh. At laſt, he came to be upon better terms with 
Henry, by means of a negotiation ſet on foot for a mg. 
riage between the duke f Orleans and the princeſs Mar, 
which did not take place, and by ſecuring the Scots in his 
intereſt, * | 

In the ſpring of the year 1541, the duke of Orleans enter. 
ed the dutchy of Luxembourg at the head of forty thouſand 
men, commanded, under him, by the duke of Guiſe. His 
ſucceſs was rapid, for he reduced Damvilliers, Yo, 
Arlon, Vireton, Montmedi, and Luxembourg itfelf. Another 
French army, under Langey, acted in Piedmont. The dukes 
of Cleves, and Longueville ravaged Brabant; the duke of 
Vendijme entered with another army into Artois, and the 
dauphin, with a fifth army, attacked Perpignan, one of the 
chief frontiers of Spain. Francis had been enabled to make 
thoſe prodigious efforts by the indignation which his ſub- 
jects had conceived at the unworthy treatment he had 
received from the emperor ; but his ſucceſſes were of 
no long duration. The duke of Orleans diſmiſſed the 
greateſt part of his army, left the duke of Guiſe to com- 
mand in Luxembourg, where he was obliged to ſhut him- 
ſelf up in 7v9:, while the prince of Orange retook Luxem- 
Bourg, Montmedi, with ſeveral other places, and drove the 
duke of Cleves out of Brabant. The ſiege of Perpignan, by 
the dauphin, who commanded a great army, attracted the 


attention of all Europe, becauſe it was thought that Charls 


would in perſon attempt to raiſe it; in which caſe, Fran; 
declared that he would put himſelf at the head of his troops 
and give him battle. The duke of Alva defended the place 
for three months with a garriſon of Spaniſb veterans ; and 
the beſieged being diſappointed of aſſiſtance from the 
Spaniſh fleet, d Annebaut, now made admiral of France, was 
ſent, together with the count of St. Paul, to inſpect the 
operations. Their opinion was, that they ſhould be dil- 
continued, and the ſiege was accordingly raiſed, towards 
the end of Oober 1542. 
In the ſpring of the next year, 1543, the duke of Longuevill, 
and Reſen, general to the duke of Cleves, defeated the duke 
of Arſcot, and killed four thouſand imperialiſts, beſides 
making five thouſand priſoners and taking all their baggage 
and artillery; but they were afterwards baffled in two at- 
tempts they made upon Antwerp and Lorrain, Francis took 


and fortified Landreci, and once more ſent the duke of O. 


ans, attended by admiral d' Annebaut, into Luxembourg, wizich 
they again reduced, The French were not ſo ſucceſsful * 
| | 8 | | Y L Other 
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ather quarters. Charles arriving in Germany, put himſelf at 
the head of his army, and attacked the duke of Cleves; who 
was ſo ill ſupported by Francis, that he was forced to pur- 
chaſe his pardon, by renouncing his alliance with France 
and Denmark, and hiring out his troops to Charles. He was 
likewiſe obliged to diſmiſs the princeſs Joan dAlbret, to 
whom he had been contrafted. WE 

This misfortune, together with the defeat of the Scots by 
Henry VIII. and the death of James V. of Scotland, was ſe- 
yerely felt by Francis, who had now imprudently diſobliged 
Henry beyond the power of reconciliation. tHe had not only 
thrown out ſome ſarcaſms againſt - Henry's perſon, which 
were, perhaps, exaggerated by his miniſters, Poget and 
others, but, depending on the affiſtance of the Scots, he had, 
in a manner, refuſed to ſuffer Henry to continue neutral in 
the diſputes between him and the emperor ; and his ſubjects 
had, upon many occaſions, inſulted the Engliſb ſhipping. 

On the eleventh of February, 1543, an offenſive and de- The Fa- 

fenfive treaty was concluded between Henry and Charles; gliſb in- 
in conſequence of which, their joint ambaſſadors required vade 
Francts to renounce his alliances with the Turks, and to ſa- France. 
tisfy Henry for all the arrears of the penſion due to him; and 
likewiſe, to give up the dutchy of Burgundy to Charles; 
with other demands that amounted to a declaration of war. 
Henry accordingly ſent ten thouſand men, under Sir John 
allo, to invade France and join the imperial army. They 
began their operations on the twenty-ſecond of Fahy, 15433 
and, after ravaging all the French territories through which 
they paſſed, they joined Charles as he was beſieging Lan- 
dreci. Francis had under him ſome excellent generals, who 
relieved Landreci, and obliged Charles to retire, though he 
had threatened to march to Paris and thus the campaign, 
on that fide, was ended without any general action, which 
was expected. | 

Francis, notwithſtanding the outcry he had raiſed againſt Francis is 
himſelf among all the Chri/tian powers, continued, more aſſiſted by 
and more, to cultivate his connections with the Turks. He the Turks, 
had at the Porte an agent, one Paulin, who managed with 
ſo much addreſs, that the emperor, Solyman, fell into Hun- 
gary with a great army; while his famous admiral, Barba- 
reſſa, ſailed for the Mediterranean with an hundred and ten 
gallies and forty galleons. Barbaroſſa's progreſs has been de- Vol. VIII. 
ſcribed in another part of this hiſtory. It is ſufficient here p. 143. 
to ſay, that, after alarming all the coaſt of Hay, they were 
Joined by twenty-two French gallies, under Francis, count 
of Anguien, of the houſe of Yendoſme, who was no more 
than twenty-three years of age. 

The inſolence of Barbaroſſa, during this expedition, who are 
would not have been borne by any prince but one who, forced to 
like Francis, was under an abſolute neceflity of his aſſiſt- abandon 
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316 | A GENERAL HISTORY 
the ſiege ance. Add to this, that, from all accounts, the French fleet BN tt 
of Nice. appears to have been but poorly provided, and was furniſheq pi 

with many neceſſaries by the infidels. The confederate fleets 7 
failed to Nice, which city they beſieged, but were unable to ir 
take the caſtle, though they lay before it two months. The h 
imperial admiral, the brave Andrea Doria, came with a fleet 
to its relief; but could not force the French and the har. 
= barians to a battle: ſo that they, in a manner, eſcaped to 
Toulon; where Barbaroſſa was guilty of ſo many acts of yig. 
19 that Francis was glad to be rid of him in the enſuing 
" Thounh Barbaroſſa had affected to treat the count of 4». 
guien as a ſchool- boy, yet he ſoon gave proof of his being a 
great military genius. The duke of Savoy, and the marquis 
gel Vaſto, after the departure of the confederate fleet, had 
taken Mondovi, by a capitulation; which they broke by 
putting to the ſword the 8, garriſon. Langey, the French 
general in Piedmont, one of tlie ableſt politicians and gene- 
rals of his time, was now dead; and Bouillieres commanded 
for Francis in that province. He had taken St. Germain, 
and had almoſt reduced Yvree ; but finding himſelf ſuper- 
ceded by the count of Anguien, he raiſed the ſiege, by carry. 
ing the whole army to receive the count on the frontiers of 
the province, under pretence of daing him honour. The 
count of Anguien receiving his command, laid ſiege to Ca- 
rignan; which del Vaſto reſolved, at all hazards, to raiſe; 
but, in order to give our reader ſome idea of the critical 
fituation of France, at this time, it is neceſſary to turn his 
eyes to other quarters | 
Francis Charles had lately held a diet at Spire; where he animated 
deteſted the members ſo effectually againſt Francis, that proteſtants, 
by all Eu- as well as papiſts, united in declaring him their common 
rope. enemy; and had voted to employ againſt him, under the em- 
| peror, twenty-four thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, 
The Swiſs themſeives were aſhamed of ſerving any longer in 
the French armies; and Henry VIII. had raiſed an army, 
which landed at Calais, about HFhitſuntide, 1544, with an | 
intention to march to the gates of Paris. The Burk being | 
joined by the imperial general, the count of Buren, with 
fourteen thouſand troops, inveſted Montreuil; and Henry 
arriving, in perſon took the command of his army from 
the duke of Norfolt, and beſieged Boulogne ; while Charles, 
inſtead of advancing towards Paris, as he had promiſed to 
Henry, beſieged Commerc and Luxembourg. 

The war Such was the deplorable ſtate of the French monarchy, 
in Pied- which was now deſtitute of all allies but the Turks, while 
mont cons del Vaſto, as we have already ſeen, was preparing to raiſe 
tinues. the ſiege of Carignan. The count of Anguien had, in his 
: army, the flower of the French troops and nobility ; ſo that 

his defeat muſt have been fatal to France. When he appli 
| 0 
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OF THE WORLD. 217 
to Francis for leave to fight the imperialiſts, who were ſu- ; 
perior to his army in number by ten thouſand men, it was 
granted on account of the deſperate ſtate of the French affairs 
in other quarters, and againſt the ſentiments of the old of- 


ers. | 
41 he count, obtaining the permiſſion he deſired, engaged The 
and defeated the imperialiſts, on the fourteenth of ys Frenc} 
at Cerizolles, Ten thouſand were killed on the ſpot ; three defeat the 
thouſand were made priſoners ; and all their artillery, am- im perial- 
munition, and baggage, fell into the hands of the conquer- iſts at 
ors, The conſequences of this great victory were, that the Cerixolles. 
count of Anguien reduced Carignan, Montcallier, St. Damian, 
Vigm, Pont d Efture, and the greateſt part of Montferrat; 
by which he ſecured France againſt any attack from that 
quarter. The urgent neceſſities of Francis's affairs in other 
places, diſabled him from reducing all the Milaneſe, which, 
at that time, was very practicable ; and his victorious troops 
were obliged to defile towards Champagne and Picardy, where 
his greateſt danger now lay. 

Notwithſtanding the victory of Cerizolles, France muſt ſtill Progreſs 
have been ruined, had it not been for the ambition of Charles of Charles 
and the obſtinacy of Henry. Count William, of Furſtem- in France. 
berg, the imperial general, after reducing Luxembourg, Com- 
merci, and Ligni, by order of Charles, formed the ſiege of 
St. Didier. This town, which was far from being noted for 
ſtrength, was certainly no object equal to that of his junc- 
tion with Henry, and their march to Paris. Didier was de- 
fended by la Lende, du Bueil, and the count of Sancerre; 
and the preſervation of France was owing to the amazing de- 
fence it made for ſix weeks, when it obtained an honourable 
capitulation. Henry had called upon Charles to ſet out to meet 
him, but the latter refuſed to raiſe the ſiege of Didier; and, 
when it was taken, Charles ſummoned ' Henry to begin his 
1 but he, in his turn, inſiſted upon reducing Bau- 
ne. 

This management gave Francis leiſure to provide for the 

defence of his kingdom; and, though Boulogne was taken on 

the fourteenth of September, the garriſon was ſuffered to 

march to Montreuil, which {till held out. The dauphin, all 

this while, was commanding an army of obſervation againſt 

Charles, who ſeized the French magazines at Epernat, and 
Chateau-Thierri ; which ſaved his army, already greatly re 

duced, from deſtruction. Charles, at laſt, began to yield to He con- 
the inſtances of his ſiſter, the queen of France, his confeſſor, c1uges a 
and, above all, his firſt miniſter, Granwelle, for liſtening to treaty. 
an accommodation, to which he invited Henry's miniſters 
likewiſe. Henry declined having any concern in the matter; 

but the negotiation was, at laſt, concluded at Crequi ; or, 

as others call it, Creſpi. The chief articles were, that the 

duke of Orleans ſhould marry Mary of Auſtria, the emperor's 


eideſt daughter, or the ſecond daughter of the "—_—_ of the 
— omans ; 
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Parties at 
the court 


of France. dauphin and the duke of Orleans. The dauphin remog- 
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Romans ; and that he ſhould have with either, as a fortune 
the Milaneſe or the Low Countries, with the earldoms of By. 
gundy and Charolois, at the option of the emperor : but, if he 
gave them Milan, he was to reſerve, in his own hands, the 
caſtles of Milan and Cremona, until there was a ſon from the 
marriage. That, if Charles ſhould give them the Low Conn. 
tries, Francis was, for himſelf and his heirs, to renounce 
for ever, all pretenſions upon the Milaneſe and. Naples. 

This peace was partly occaſioned by the intrigues of the 
French court, which was divided between the parties of the 


ſtrated ſtrongly againſt the peace, as foreſeeing that the con. but 
tinuance of the war muſt ruin the army of Charles. The th 


dutcheſs of Eflampes, Francis's favourite miſtreſs, mortally fe. 
hated Diana of Poictiers, who was miſtreſs to the dauphin; fl 
and the dutcheſs is ſaid to have ſaved the army of Charles from I 
ruin, by contriving that the French magazines ſhould fall in. ſe 
to his hands. Be that as it will, the concluſion of the peace ex 
Was a wiſe meaſure on the part of Francis, though it was pri- A 


_ diſpoſitions for retaking it. At the time of its capitulating, 


Plans for 
invading 


England. 


vately proteſted againſt by the dauphin and the parliament ſe 
of Thoulou , as derogatory to the dignity and the rights of 0 
the French monarchy. | 

When it was notified in the Engliſb camp, all the impe- 
rial troops under the duke of 3 who ſtill continued 
the ſiege of Montreuil, left the Engliſb army; and Heng, 
after formally accuſing Charles of perjury, treachery, and 
breach of faith, returned precipitately to England. Franci 
was ſenſibly touched with the loſs of Boulogne, and made 


he was upon his march to relieve it; and Henry's retreat had 
been ſo ill judged, that the breaches of the lower town had 
not been repaired ; ſo that it was ſurprized by a party of the 
French but the dauphin not coming up, in time, with his 
main army, to their ſupport, and they themſelves obſerving 
no diſcipline, they were eafily diſlodged by the Engliſb, who 
poured down from the upper town. | 

Francs being now free from the dread of the emperor, 
formed a mighty plan, notwithſtanding his late miſcarriage 
at Boulogne, not only for retaking all that the Engliſb held 
in France, but for invading England itſelf, He afſernbled a 
vaſt fleet at Havre, conſiſting of a hundred and fifty large 
veſſels, ſixty ſmall ones, and thirty-five Genoeſe and Medi- 
terranean galleys, which he hired. Thirty-four thouſand 
land men were put on board this armament, which was 
commanded in chief by admiral d' Annebaut'; but before he 
ſailed, his own ſhip, carrying a hundred guns, was con- 
ſumed by an accidental fire. Notwithſtanding this, the 
admiral ſet fail, and came up with the Engliſb fleet near 
Portſmouth. Though its ſtrength and number of ſhips were 
far inferior to that of d' Annebaut, they did not decline an 
engagement, but the French retired, after loſing one of * | 
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beſt ſhips by a briſk cannonade. Next day the French re- 
newed their attack with the ſame ſucceſs as before, they 
not being able to prevail with the Engliſh to leave their 
advantageous ſituation. After various conſultations, d An- 
gebaut made a landing on the iſle of //ight, where he had 
ome thoughts of ereCting fortiacations, while another part 
of the French landed in Suſſex ; but the diſpoſitions every 
where made by the Engliſb government were ſo excellent, that 
the French were baffled in all their attempts, and d' Annebaut 
was obliged to return to France. Soon after this, the 
Engliſh, under lord Liſle, repaid the viſit of the French, and 
burat the town of T7report, in Normandy. It was computed 
that this year, the Eugliſb, notwithſtanding the formidable 
fleet of their enemy, made prize of above three hundred 
fail of French ſhips. | | 

During thoſe uaſucceſsful attempts of the French, by 
fea, Francis never loſt fight of his capital point, that of 


— expelling the Engliſh out of France. He had given the 
Yi command of his land troops to marſhal de Biez, who had 
ent ſerved him with great ſucceſs in Picarch, and the Low 


of Countries. His orders were ill executed; for he failed in 
conſtructing a fort which was to command the harbour of 
Buulogne, hile de Biez was employed, d' Annebaut landed 


ed all the pioneers to the number of four thouſand, that 
5 he carried out for his Engliſb expedition, and Francis 
nd himſelf came to his camp, at dont Lambert, where 
Lis Boulogne was blocked up on the land fide. De Brez attacked 
de and carried ſome of the lines of the Terre d'Oye, and de- 
95 feated a handful of Engliſo who attempted to retake them. 
1d But the ſeaſon was now lo far advanced, and ſo unhealth- 
id ful, that the expectations of Francis, which he had endea- 


voured to carry into execution at ſo prodigious an expence, 
were entirely fruſtrated. An epidemical diſtemper ſwept 
off great numbers of his ſoldiers, and among others, his 
ſon, the young duke of Orleans, whom he had carried with 
him into Picardy to be witneſs of his triumphs over the 
Engliſh, and who was ſuſpected to have died of poiſon, At 
laſt, the campaign'for the year 1545 ended, to the loſs and 
diſgrace of the French; who being at peace with all the 
world but the Engliſb, had ſtrained every ſinew of their 
ſtate, in their preparations to drive them out of France. 
The Engliſh, on the other hand, though inferior both by 
ſea and land in numbers, were excellently well officered, 
and were ſo little diſtreſſed by the utmoſt efforts of the 
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kept the communications open between that town, Calais, 
and Guiſnes; nor do we find that their government was 
even alarmed at d Annebau?'s deſcent, This, perhaps, was 
in ſome meaſure owing to a body of eight or ten thouſand 
foot, which Henry had actually hired in Germany, but were 
ſtopt by the emperor, on their march to Boulogne, ſo that 
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and for 
expelling 
the Engl; 
out of 
France. 


Death of 
the duke 
of Orleans. 


French arms, that during all the ſiege of Boulogne, they 


the 
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the whole glory of the campaign was due to the Engl 


A treaty 
conclude 
ed. 


The death of the duke of Orleans, who was the darling 
of his father, had a ſenſible effect on the affairs of Euro 
as well as of the French court. Francis ſent the marſh, 
4 Annebaut to propoſe to Charles ſome arrangement for carry. 
ing the treaty of Crequi into execution, notwithſtanding 
that prince's death; but Charles, who was now infirm, and 
teſty, drily anſwered, That he would enter into no far. 
ther engagements, but he would not be the agorefly;” 
In the mean while, the earl of Surry, the Engliſb governor 
of Calais, was defeated in a flight engagement by the 
marſhal de Biez; and the war —— the French and 
Engliſh was renewed in Picardy, but with ſo little proſped 
of advantage to either party, that both of them accepted 
of the mediation of the German proteſtants. The negotiation 
had no effect, becauſe Francis would not treat without the 
Scots, and Henry refuſed to reſtore Boulogne. 

Notwithſtanding this, both princes renewed the negotia. 
tion by their own ſubjects. The lord Liſle was firſt pleni. 
potentiary for Henry, and, d' Annebaut for Francis. They 
met at a place called Campe, between Ardres and Guiſne; 
and after a few conferences, a treaty was concluded, by 
which Francis engaged himſelf to pay two millions of 
crowns, beſides a claim of five hundred thouſand more 
(which was to be referred to commiſſioners) to Henry, on 
conſideration of the latter reſtoring the town and fortifica. 
tions of Boulogne. Henry likewiſe conſented to the com- 
prehenſion of the Scots in the treaty, provided they gave 
him no freſh provocation. But he was to keep poſſeſſion 
of Boulogne till the money was paid. Both parties were ſo 
heartily tired of the war, that though both complained of 
the bad execution of the treaty, yet no hoſtilities enſued, 

Francis being now at peace with all his neighbours, en- 
deavoured to een himſelf, by retrieving his credit 
with the German proteſtants, and ſought to engage Henry 
to aſſiſt him; but his furious miniſter, Tournon, not only 
diſſuaded him from thoſe wife purpoſes, but prevailed with 
him to renew the perſecution againſt his own proteſtant 
ſubjects. It was chiefly owing to this zealot, who knew 
the,weak fide of Francis, that that prince, in the laſt years of 
his reign, did not make amends for the abuſes that had been 
introduced in the firſt; and for the numerous oppreſſions, 


which his ſubjects had ſuffered through the perpetual wars 


Death of 


Francis. 


he maintained. 

Francis, before his death, had re- entered into a good 
correſpondence with Henry, whoſe death, which happened 
in January 1547, is thought to have greatly affected Frans, 
He had for ſome time been ill of a ſlow fever, which he 
ſought to ſhake off by frequent changes of air; but re. 
moving to Rambouillet, he grew ſenſible that his latter end 

| . | | was 
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was approaching, and ſent for the dauphin, to give him his 
laſt advice, which is ſaid to have been pious and edifying, 
and worthy of a king who loved his ſubjects, and was ſen- 
ſible of his own miſconduct. Among other matters, he 
recommended to hun to cheriſh the admiral 4 Annebaut, but 
not to recall the conſtable, Montmorenci to his councils, 
He died on the laſt of March, in the fifty-third year of his 
zoe, and the thirty-third of his reign. IE... 

We have already ſufficiently exhibited the political cha- His cha- 
racter of Francis. His perſonal bravery, as appeared from racer, 
his behaviour at the battle of Pavia, was equal to any 
thing we meet with in romance itſelf; and, had he not 
been a king, he would have been one of the moſt amiable 
private gentlemen of his age. Some of his poetical com- 
poſitions, ſtill extant, ſhew him not to have been deſtitute 
of genius in that way. The ſums he laid out in buildings, 
paintings, jewels, and other magnificence, were immenſe; 
but, towards the latter end of his reign, he became an ex- 
cellent ceconomiſt, diſcharged his debts, and left his ſuc- 
ceſſor four hundred thouſand crowns in ready money. 

He loſt his firſt wife, Claude of France, when the was and iſſue. 
twenty-hve years of age, and by her he had three ſons, 
Francis, Henry, who ſucceeded him, and Charles, duke of 
Orleans, The firſt, and the laſt, are ſaid to have died of 
poiſon. His daughters, by the ſame marriage, were Louiſa, 
and Charlotte, who died young ; Magdalen, who was mar- 
ried to James V. of Scotland, but died in the ſeventh month 
of her marriage. She is ſaid to have been educated under 
her aunt the queen of Navarre, who was a proteſtant ; 
Margaret, who was married to the duke of Savoy, and who 
was eſteemed a moſt accompliſhed princeſs. By his ſecond 
wife, who was queen dowager of Portugal, and lifter to the 
emperor Charles V. he had no iſſue. Francis was of ſo 
amorous a complection, that he had many miſtreſſes, and 
it is thought that he partly owed his death to a venereal 
taint deſignedly given by a huſband to his wife, by whom 
it was Communicated to the king. The maiden name of 
his favourite miſtreſs was Anne de Piſlelzu, and her huſband, 

John of Bretagne, was created duke c &/tampes. 


Aa ad 


| Henry II. | 
HE kingdom of France appeared to be in perfect Acceſſion 
. tranquility, when Henry Il. mounted that throne, and con- 
He was then twenty-nine years of age, and having through duct of 
the aſcendency of the dutcheſs 4 E/?ampes, during the late Henry II. 
reign, been under a kind of a cloud, he diſregarded all 
which had been recommended to him by his father on his 
death-bed. He connected himſelf with the ambitious 
princes of the houſes of Lorrain and Guiſe. He arbitrarily 
Vor. XI, Y diſgraced 


224 
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diſgraced the admiral d' Annebart, who had done his father 
ſo many ſervices, and he ed the conſtadle to his 
council board. At his coron4tion, the duke of Guiſe took 
place of the duke of f7:»tpenjrer, hough the latter was 2 
prince of the blood. The duke of Aumole, lon to the duke 
of Guije, was introduced to the council board, in the room 
of cardinal Tournon, the religious firebrand of the late reign; 
the ſecreiaries of the ſtate were diſpoſted; the dutcheß 
d Eſftampes retired to her eſtates, where the turned »: oteſtant; 


and in ſhort, the court of Henry II. was comp ſed of per. 


His hatred 
of the 
emperor. 


ſons entirely different from that of Francis I. In fone 


caſes, the puniſhment of the parties was carried farther 
than bare diſgrace. The marſhal de Biez was degraded 
and impriſoned, we think not without reaſon, for his con. 
duct towards the end of the late reign, and his fon-in-lay, 
de Couci, loſt his head, (though not till two years after) 
for his cowardly ſurrender of Boulogne to the Engliſh. 

Henry, ſoon after his acceſſion, gave his perſonal ſanc- 
tion to a public duel, fought between the lurds of Farnac 
and Cha/teneraye, in which the latter, who was by far the 
ſtrongeſt man, was defeated, and dying of heart-break, 
Henry vowed to give no farther encouragement to ſuch en. 
counters. The queen being then delivered of a daughter, 
Henry affected to ſignify to all Europe, that the good cor- 
reſpondence between his crown end the STw!/s cantons was 
renewed, for one of thei; {cp utics carried the child to the 
font; but the cantons of Zuric“, and Berne, nobly diſclaim- 
ed all connections with Henty; becauſe he continued the 
inhuman perſecutions begun by his father, againſt the 
proteſtants. He did not, bowever, greatly affect the reſi- 
dence of too many cardinals at his court, and he ſent ſeven 
out of twelve to Rome, to take care of his intereſt there. 
It was with a like view that he readily conſented to the 
queen dowager retiring from his dominions to thoſe of her 
brother, | | 

Henry, in many other reſpects than that of perſecuting 
the proteſtants, followed the maxims of his father's govern- 


ment. He had a violent paſſion for reviving his family 


claims in /taly. He perſonally hated Charles V. for the 
treatment he had received from him while a hoſtage at 


Madrid. He burned with impatience to be in action 


againſt the Angliſh; and he cultivated the frienuſhip of the 
Scots, whoſe hiſtory forms part of that of his reign. 
James V. upon the death of Magdalen of France, demand- 
ed from Francis, Mary, the widow of the duke of Lorgue- 
delle, and ſiſter to the duke of Aumale, in marriage, whom he 
obtained without dificulty. This princeſs did all ſhe could 
to render Scotland a province of France. Being mother to 


the young queen, Mary, who was but a few days old at 


the time of her father's death, ſhe was declared regent Ss 
| ths 
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the kingdom, and entered into early meaſures with the 
\rinces her brothers for ſending her daughter over to be 
educated in France. The oppolition ſhe met with by the 


growth of the reformation in Scotland is foreign to this | 


hiſtory, farther than as it relates to the French. Henry 
being reſolved not to loſe the benefit of ſo uſeful an ally, 
ſent over a fleet with ſix thouſand veterans on board com- 
manded by &Ef/z, or, as ſome call him, d'E/te, and upon 
their arrival they were joined by eight thouſand S:rs of the 
regent's party. Under this powerful protection, the young 
princeſs was embarked on board the French ſhips under the 
command of Ville Guyon, who landed her ſafely in Bretagne, 
from whence ſhe was conducted with great pomp to Henry's 


court. 


As Henry was firmly reſolved upon a war in [taly, he A rebel- 
carefully viſited his frontiers on that fide, and made a lion in his 
progreſs through his kingdom as far as Piedmont. When kingdom 


he was at Moulins, he aſſiſted at the marriage of Anthony de 
Bourbon, duke of Vendoſme, with Joan de Albert, heireſs of 
the crown of Navarre, the ſame who had been betrothed 
to the duke of Cleves, the male deſcendants of whic 


marriage now fill the thrones of France, Spain, and Naples. 


Before he finiſhed his progreſs, the province of Guienne was 
in a combuſtion of rebellion, on account of the gabelle, or 
tax upon ſalt, and the inſurgents proceeded with uncom- 
mon fury againſt all the objects, of their reſentment. At 
Bourdeauæx, the populace, contrary to their own promiſe, 
murdered Monems, the king's lieutenant, though it is ſaid, 
both the parliament and magiſtrates interpoſed to ſave him; 
but that did not prevent their being puniſhed in a manner, 
which nothing but the atrocity of the offence could juſtify. 
The king ordered the duke of Aumale, and the conitable 
Montmorenci, to quell the inſurrection, and ſeparate ar mies 
were aſſigned them for that purpoſe. The duke proceeded 
through Xantoigne, and by a prudent lenity, re-eſtabliſhed 
the authority and tranquillity of the government, and ren- 
dered himſelf highly popular. The conſtable cloathed 


himſelf in terror, and marching by the ſea- ſide, he marked 


his way by puniſhments. Arriving before Zourdeaux, the 
inhabitants ſubmitted 3; but he refuſed to enter their city 
any other way than by a breach, which he ordered to be 
made in their walls, and he treated them, in every reſpect, 
as a conquered people, who had ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
He cauſed a hundred of their ſubſtantial citizens to be 
hung up, aboliſhed the privileges of their city, demoliſhed 
the town-houſe, and carried his revenge for the death of 
Monems, who, it ſeems was his relation, even to a degree 
of frenzy, for he obliged a hundred of the chief inha- 
bitants to dig with their fingers, his body out of the grave, 
that it might receive an honourable interment, 
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The perſecutions againſt the proteſtants ſtill continued, 
and Henry, thinking the clergy too mild in their proceed- 
ings, directed that they ſhould be carried on by com- 
miſſioners named out of the parliament of Paris, but he 
reinſtated the people of Bourdeaux in all their privileges, 

"2m and reſtored the parliament to its functions. 

Continues Henry being reſolved to proſecute his father's views upon 

the war Boulogne, laid hold of the minority of Edward VI. and re- 

with Eng- fuſed to ratify the late treaty, which had not been ratified 

land, by Francis, who died before he had an opportunity. During 
the war between Scotland and England, his ſubjects had 
made repriſals on the Engliſb, under Scotch colours, which 
was complained of by Bryan, the Engliſh ambaſſador ; but 
he received no ſatisfaction. The diviſions in the council of 
England, both as to politics and religion, gave great en- 
couragement to Henry, who ſaw, with pleaſure, the cold- 
neſs of the emperor towards Edward, and his miniſtry. 
Two forts lying near Boulogne were betrayed into his hands, 
and he ordered his army to rendezvous at Montreuil, the 
beginning of Augy/?, to which place he repaired in perſon, 
as did the conſtable, and the duke of Aumale, after the 
queen's coronation had been performed with great ſplendour, 
Henry carefully concealed his real deſign, that of beſieging 
Boulogne, and before he ſet out on his expedition, he 
amuſed himſelf and his court, by ordering a great number 
of his proteſtant ſubjects to be burnt before his eyes. All 
of a ſudden, war was proclaimed againſt England, and 
Strozzi, one of Henry's admirals, attacked an Engl 
ſquadron near Jerſey, but with very indifferent ſucceſs, if 
what the Englih hiſtorians ſay is true, for he loſt a thou— 
fand of his men in the engagement. 

Beſieges The ſiege of Boulogne was now formed, and was chiefly 

Boulogne, carried on by Chaſtillon, afterwards the famous admiral 
Coligni; but he was beaten off in every attack, by the 
lord Clinton, the Engliſh governor, with ſo much reſolution, 
that Henry, ſeeing he could not ſo much as prevent the 
Ingliſb from receiving ſuccours by ſea, left the ſiege en- 
tirely to the management of Coligni, who turned it into a 
blockade; and even that he was ſoon obliged to raiſe, 
Henry ſuffered in his reputation by being baffled in an ex- 
pedition which he had undertaken in perſon, attended by 
all his great generals. | 

which he He employed one Guidot, a Florentine merchant, to give 

buys by him ſecret intelligence of the ſtate of the Engliſb miniſtry, 

dreaty and to ſound the diſpoſition of the regent, duke of Somer/et, 


from the towards giving up Boulogne. Guidot had all the ſucceſs he 


£zxgliſh., could deſire, and the negotiations opened at a place near 
Boulogne, in the beginning of the year 1550. According 
to the Engl; ſtate papers, the French behaved with the 
utmoſt infolence during the treaty ; but at laſt, the neceſſi- 


ties of the Engliſh government were ſuch, that they _— to 
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geliver up Boulogne, upon their being paid, in ſix months 
time, a ſum equivalent to a hundred and thirty three thou- 
ſand, three hundred and thirty three pounds, fix ſhillings, 
and eight pence ſterling. The Scots and their affairs were 
comprehended in the ſame treaty, and time was given for 
the queen regent to accede to it. Nothing but their own 
diviſions and wants could have induced the Exgliſh to agree 
to ſo ſcandalous a treaty, by which they, in fact, gave up all 
the arrears due upon their ſubſidies, and all their views of 
obtaining Mary, the young queen of Scotland, for their 
maſter; a point which had kindled an expenſive war be- 


tween the two nations. The treaty was executed with 


great punctuality, and the French again entered into poſſeſ- 
ton of Boulogne, after giving ſix of the firſt princes of the 
blood, and noblemen, as hoſtages for the ſecond payment of 
the money. A better underſtanding than had ſubſiſted for 
ſome years then ſucceeded between France and England. 
Edward ſent over the order of the garter to Henry, who re- 
turned him the compliment by that of St. Michael. 

The reformation of France, had, by this time, received a 
great blow by the death of Margaret, queen of Navarre ; 
2nd the duke of Aumale, who afterwards became fo famous 
in the French hiſtory, had ſucceeded his father as duke of 
Guiſe. He had two brothers, cardinals, the one of Lorrain, 
the other of Guiſe; who likewiſe diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in a political as well as a theological capacity. Henry had 
taken umbrage at the conduct of Julius III. who had ſuc- 
ceeded Paul III. in the popedom ; and edicts were iſſued 
for preventing money from going out of the kingdom to 
Rome, and for correcting other abuſes introduced by the 
papal agents in France, But a moſt remarkable incident 
which happened at this time, requires that we ſhould look 
back to the Jate reign. 


We have often mentioned the Albingenſes, who were like- Perſecu- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed by the name of Waldenſes, and other tion of ths 
appellations. A remnant of them ſtill continued to live Albin- 
between Provence and Dauphiny, They had with incredible genſes. 


labour cultivated their country, which was naturally barren, 
and they are repreſented as a people equally {imple in their 
morals and religion; but worſhipping God in a manner 
very different from that of the church of Reme, Their 
numbers during the late reign had increaſed to eighteen 
thouſand, and in the profeſſion of their religion they never 
had met with any check, either from the magiſtrates, or their 
that landlords, who found them to be an inoffenſive people, 
and their eſtates were improved by their induſtry. Their 
habitations lay under different ſovereigns ; ſome of them 
— ſubject to the French king, ſome to the duke of Savoy, 
and ſome to the legate of Avignon. As they had no regular 
clergymen among them, the reformers in the neighbouring 
countries officiouſly offered them the aſſiſtance of their 
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miniſters, and this rendered them obnoxious to the French 
government; but Lange), Francis's governor of Piedhont, 
gave them ſo good a character, that Francis ordered all pro- 
ceedings againſt them to be ſtopt. The bigors, however, 

revailed, and the Waldenſes of Merindol, and the neigh. 

ouring places, being not without a tincture of enthuſiaſm 
in their compoſitions, imprudently challenged their adver- 
ſaries of the eſtabliſhed church, to diſpute with them upon 
the truth of their religion. Cardinal Tournon took advan- 
tage of this, and obtained from Francs letters for putting 
the ſentence of the parliament of Aix againſt them, into 
execution, by which a number of them were put to death, 
their habitations demoliſhed, and their wives and children 
baniſhed. It is ſaid, that cardinal Sadolet, biſhop of Car- 
pentras, in vain oppoſed this murdering edict, which was 


rendered general, and ſtill more cruel, when it was Known 


at court that the poor people refuſed to abjure the religion 
they profeſied. Nineteen of the Waldenſes were ordered to 


be put to death in 1545, and the execution of the ſentence - 


Was committed to one Oppede, preſident of Provence, and 


Growth 
of Luthe - 
raniſm. 


Guerin, the attorney- general. Thoſe two bloody enthu- 
fiaſts called in the military to their aſſiſtance, and though 
they met with no reſiſtance, they butchered all who did 
not ſave themſelves by flight. The aged, the feeble, and 
the young, fell in an undiſtinguiſhed carnage. Their 
harveſts, their plantations, their houſes, and granaries, were 
deſtroyed by fire. Sixty men and women, who had ſhut 
themſelves up in the town of Cabrieres, were immediately 
put to the ſword, though they had ſurrendered on promiſe 
of their lives being ſpared. The miſerable inhabitants were 
hunted in the night time from place to place, by the flames 
of thirty-two villages, which they themſelves had lately 
peopled; and, inſtead of nineteen heretics, mentioned in the 
Original ſentence, being put to death, ſome thouſands were 
maſſacred; the few that eſcaped retiring to Piedmont, of 
Bohemia. Even Francis I. though himſelf a moſt inhuman 
perſecutor, was {truck with horror when he heard of thoſe 
barbaries, and on his death-bed, he is ſaid to have recom- 
mended the puniſhment of the murderers to his ſon, The 


affair was referred to the parliament of Paris. Oppede, by 
his wealth, and intereſt, eſcaped, and the advocate, Guerin, 


alone was hanged. 

This ſcanty execution of juſtice was partly owing to a 
political cauſe; for the growth of Lutheraniſm was now ſo 
great in France, that Henry thought proper to gratify his 
proteſtant ſubjects with one inſtance of his protection, be- 
tore he {et out upon the great expedition he was meditating. 
The count de Briſac was made governor of Piedmont, and 
had orders to ſupport Octavio Farneſe againſt the pope and 
the emperor, Briſac accordingly ſaved Parma to n, 
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and the pope threatened to excommunicate Henry, eſpe- 

cially after a Turkiſh fleet, directed by his ambaſſador, who 

was on board it, appeared in the Mediterranean, and over- 

awed both the emperor and the pope. The conduct of 

Henry on this occaſion reſembled that of his father, 

Though he was at war with the pope, he continued to Vol. IX. 
burn the heretics, and he concluded a treaty with the p. 120. 
proteſtant princes of the empire, as the guardian of the 
Germanic liberty, by which he was to be put in poſſeſſion 

of Verdun, Toul, Metz, Nanci, and Lorrain. In conſidera— 

tion of this, Henry obliged himſelf to pay to the elector 

of Saxony, and his other allies, two hundred and forty 
thouſand crowns, and ſixty thouſand for every month, after 

three, that the war ſhould continue. 

The Roman catholics beheld the progreſs of Henry's ibid. 

Turkiſh allies with horror; but it had all the effects Henry 
intended. The elector of Saxony reduced the emperor 
almoſt to ruin, and obliged him to agree to the pacification 
of Paſſau, which may be called the conſtitutional baſis to 
the open exerciſe of the reformed religion in Germany, 
Pope Julius, who had depended on the emperor for ſupport, 
was obliged to humble himſelf before Henry, and his nuncio 
was forced to ſubmit his powers to the parliament of 
Paris, about the end of the year 1551. 

France, for many years had not been at ſo high a pitch of Montmo- 
proſperity as then, but it coſt Henry immenſe ſums, which renc: 
he raiſed upon his people in the moſt oppreſſive manner. made con- 
The provinces of France were almoſt depopulated, and the ftable of 
people reſorted in ſuch numbers to Paris, and the other France, 
great Cities, that an edict was publiſhed againſt any addi- 
tional buildings. The conſtable, Montmorenci, was then 
the greateſt ſubject in France, and his barony of Montmorenci 
was erected into a dutchy and peerage. Briſac command- 
ed, wich great abilities, the French armies in Piedmont, and 
the other parts of [zaly ; and was aſſiſted by Strozzi, and 
Horace Farneſe. But the greatneſs of Henry obſtructed his 
own progreſs. The princes of the houſe of Guiſe ſought 
to aggrandize their maſter by the ruins of their own family, 
that of Lorrain, the natural barrier of the empire againſt 
France. | 

Early in the year 1552, Henry marched, at the head of a 
great and well appointed army, towards the Rhine. He had 
appointed his queen to be regent in his abſence, and he 
had given her the admiral d' Annebaut, whom he had recalled 
to his court, for her firſt miniſter. When he entered Lorrain, 
he acquainted that dutcheſs, that there was a neceſſity for 
her ſon, the young duke, to be educated at Paris, and that 
the regency of the dutchy ſhould be committed to his 
uncle the prince of Yaudmont. After that, Henry ſeized 
Toul, Verdun, and Metz, took poſſeſſion of all the country 


between Haguenau and Weſſembourg, and would have be- 
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come maſter of Straſbourg, had it not been provided with 2 
garriſon of nine thouſand men. He held the places he had 
taken under the ſpecious title of vicar of the empire. 
The reader, in a former part of this work, has ſeen the 
dangerous ſituation of the empire at the time we treat of; 
and the Swiſs, as well as the confederate princes, began 
to think that their liberties were now as much in danger 
from Henry as they had been from the emperor, with 
whom they were then treating. They intimated their defire 
to Henry, that he would ſtop the career of his arms, and in 
this they were ſeconded, not only by the Si, but by the 
court of England, which had lately diſcovered, and diſap- 
pointed, a deſign laid by Henry for ſurprizing Calais. 
Henry was ſenſible that the jealouſy of his power might 
be fatal to his ambition, and he therefore affected great 
moderation. After garriſoning his new conqueſts, he re- 
turned to France, which had been invaded by Roſſem, the 
imperial general, under the regent queen of the Lau 
Countries, He reinſtated Robert de la March in his duichy 
of Bouillon, which had been ſeized by the emperor, and he 
took ſeveral places in Luxembourg, In Italy, Henry had re- 
eſtabliſhed Octavio Farneſe in the dutchy of Parma, and 
Briſac was maſter of Sienna. The emperor deſired to be 
included in the truce between the pope and Henry, who 
conſented to it, to the great diſappointment of the Turi, 
who expected that he would carry his arms into Naples. 
The princes of the empire were every day more and moie 
convinced of their danger from Henry, and all of them but 
Albert of Brandenbourg, who likewſe joined the confede- 
Tacy ſoon after, united themſelves with Charles, and agreed 


upon beſieging Metz, which was accordingly inveſted by 


an army of a hundred thouſand foot, twelve thouſand horſe, 
and a proportionable train of artillery. It was defended 
by Francis, duke of Guiſe, the greateſt hero, perhaps, of 
his age, who had in his garriſon five thouſand of the beſt 
French infantry, three princes of the blood, two of his 
own houle, fifty noblemen, and five hundred gentlemen of 
diſtinction. His brother, the duke of Aumale, endeavoured 
to ſuccour the place, which was large and poorly fortified, 
but he was beaten by Albert of Brandenbourgh, while the 
imperial general, the count of Roeux, was filling all Pi- 
cardy with deſolation. Charles then thought himſelf certain 
of reducing Metz; but he was diſappointed through the 
valour and vigilance of the duke of Cuiſe, who had de- 
moliſhed thirty convents and churches to prevent the ap- 
proach of the beſiegers, and was perpetually harraſſing 
them with ſallies. Charles lay fixty five-days before the 
town, and finding he had loſt one third of his army, he 
raiſed the ſiege on the twenty-ſixth of December. The 


duke of Guiſe's magnanimity was remarkable on this oc- . 
caſion. He conſidered the imperialiſts as objects of pity: 
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[ſtead of cutting them off, as he might have done, in their 
retreat, he ſaved all he could, and ſent them to be relieved 
in his hoſpitals and convents. 


Farly in the year 1553, Charles attempted to be revenged The war 
for his diſgraces before Metz; and his general, the count de continues 
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Eher, beſieged Terouenne. It was defended by d' Eſſe, the to rage. 


ame who had ſerved with ſo much reputation in Scotland; 
but he was killed in a breach of the walls. His ſucceſſor, 
Hunt morenci, fon to the conſtable, offered to capitulate; 
but, in the mean time, the Flemiſb and German infantry 
broke into the town; where they put all to the ſword, with- 
out diſtinction of age or perſon; and it was with difficulty 
that the chief officers were ſaved from the maſſacre. Charles 
was ſo much exaſperated, that he ordered the city to be 
demoliſhed ſo completely, that its veſtiges, at preſent, are 
ſcarcely diſcernible. 


Upon the death of the count de Roeux, Charles gave the Vol X. 


command of his army to the prince of Piedmont, who be- 
fieged Heſdin; which was defended by the marſhal de la 
Marche, who was ſon-in-law to Henry's miſtreſs, the dutcheſs 
of Valentinois. Henry had juſt then recovered from an illneſs 
which he had contracted by the fatigue of the preceding 
campaign; and he was celebrating the marriage of his na- 
tural daughter, Diana, to Horace Farneſe, who threw him- 
ſelf into He/din, where he was killed by the blowing up of 
the caſtle ; which gave the imperialiſts an opportunity of en- 
tering the place, and of treating the inhabitants in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of Terouenne. | | 


The prince of Savoy, who was naturally a complete ſol- The pope 


Pp. 269. 


dier, obtained great credit by this campaign. Though comes 


Henry was at the head of above ſixty thouſand excellent over to the 
troops, yet he could neither force the prince to a battle, French in- 


nor form the ſiege of Cambray ; which vexed the conſtable, tereſt. 


Montmorenci, into an illneſs. _— however, defeated the 
imperial general, the duke of Ar/chot, who commanded the 
Flemiſh cavalry ; but he ſoon after ſent his troops into win- 
ter-quarters, not much to the credit of his arms. 


The war was, all this while, raging in /taly ; where the 747, 


pope was entirely in the French intereſt, and gave Henry ab- p. 272. 


ſolution for breaking the truce, in order to make himſelf 
maſter of Naples. The emperor gave orders for beſieging 
Sienna; but the Turkiſh fleet, under the famous Dragut, ap- 
pearing on the coaſt of Naples, the ſiege was raiſed ; and 
Dragut, having joined the French fleet, beat that of Doria 
while the French general, des Termes, who had defended Si- 
enna, reduced great part of the iſland of Corſica; but Dragut 
and he quarrelling, the Genoeſe recovered it all but Fiorenzo. 
The marſhal Briſac was ftill in Piedmont, where he carried 
on the war with unparallelled humanity, by exempting all 


| 3 of people, but real ſoldiers actually in arms, from 
hof | 


ilities. | 
Edward 
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Henry Etward VI. was then king of England, and, through the 
treats weakneſs of his adminiſtration, he bad been fo little confi. 


to the ground; and the project of a league (in which the 
proteſtant princes;were to be included) between the emperor 
and the crown of England, for reducing the French power, 
was far advanced, when Edward unfortunately died. 
Henry be- Pope Julius, about the ſame time, offered his mediation, 
fieges Ren but without effect; for Charles had now ſecured queen Mary 
71, but re- for his ſon; and inſiſted, in his turn, upon very high terms. 
es, Henry, inſtead of complying, took the field with ſixty thou- 
ſand men, whom he divided into three armies ; one under 
himſelf and the conſtable, and the other two under the duke 
of YVendo/me and marſhal St. Andre, The conſtable took 
HAarienhur gh, fortified Rocroi; and Henry, about the begin- 
ing of Juh, took Bovines by aſſault, and puniſhed the in- 
habitants by hanging or drowning, for having obliged him 
to bring his artillery before their town, which was but 
lightly fortified. The duke of Vendoſine formed the ſiege 
of Dinant, and obliged don Juliano Romano, with his Ha— 
7!/h garriſon, to ſurrender it, and to leave the place without 
arms or baggage. Charles, on his part, took the field like- 
wiſe ; and, there being a perſonal quarcel between Henry and 
the quecn-regent of the Low Countries, the war was carried 
on with great acrimony. Henry demoliſhed ſome beautiful 
feats belonging to the queen-regent,. but was unable to force 
Charlies to a battle. He took his revenge by ravaging the 
open country of Artois and Cambreſis ; and, at laſt, he be- 
ſieged Renti; a town which was then of ſuch importance, 
that Charles reſolved to venture his army in ſaving it. The 
prince of Savoy and Gonzaga accordingly advanced to give 
Henry battle; but they loſt two thouſand men, and were de- 
feated by the valour of the duke of Gui/e. "I he conſtable, 
Montmorenci, who was now old and cautious, and is ſaid al- 
ways to have ferved with reluctance againſt the emperor, 
adviſed his maſter not to purſue his purpoſe farther, leſt he 
ſhould ſhare the fate of his father, who was in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances at the battle of Pavia. Though Henry was full 
of ſpirits, and had diſtinguiſhed his valour at the head or his 
| wits 


OF THE WORLD. 


fwif guards, yet he took the conſtable's advice; and, con- 
tenting himſelf with having added to the ſafety of his fron- 
tiers, he made an orderly retreat into his own dominions. 


lertaken to reduce for the emperor. For this purpoſe, he 
ve the command of an army to the marquis de Marignan, 
who beſieged Sienna, but without effect. Having turned the 
ſege into a blockade, Stroxzi left the defence of the place to 


Horluc, an excellent officer, and marched into Tuſcany, 

pon Wl here he beſieged Marciano with nine thouſand men. He was 
nd. followed by Marignan, and, being preſſed for want of wa- 
and ter, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. He might have re- where 
ct; turned with ſafety to Stenna, could he have ſubmitted to the Srroxxi is 
tell appearance of a flight in the night time; but diſdaining that, defeated. 
the he was attacked and beaten, with the loſs of four thouſand 
ror men, his artillery and baggage. He had, however, the 
er, glory of preſerving Sienna for that campaign. 

About this time, 1554, Metz narrowly eſcaped being ſur- 
n, prized by a detachment of the imperialiſts, who were de- 
ry feated by the French. Brijac continued to be gaining ground 
Is, in Piedmont ; but, though it was then the dead of winter, 
u- Marignan renewed the ſiege of Sienna; which, at laſt, ſur- 
er rendered ; but Monluc retuſed to ſign the capitulation, tho” 
e he approved of it as being very honourable for the republic. 
K From the romantic notions which prevailed in that age, he 


ſwords; and, upon his bringing them back to France, he 
was rewarded with a marſhal's baton. 

The court of Henry, at this time, was full of faction. 
Stroxzi had been ſacrificed to the intrigues of the party that 
oppoſed the queen, to whom he was related. By the ſame 
influence, the marſhal Briſac was hindered from relieving 
Sienna, his numbers being too few; but he ſurprized Caſal 
towards the end of the carnival. The famous duke of Alva 
was appointed imperial general in Piedmont and Italy, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uſual cruelty; but he was 
more than once beaten by the duke of Aumale. 
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tion. He would willingly have kept well with England; 
but queen Mary was devoted to the pleaſure of her huſband 
and the houſe of Auſtria. The friendſhip of the German pro- 
teſtants was of the utmoſt conſequence to his intereſt ; but 
they inſiſted upon his giving up Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 
He gave good words to all, but demanded the Milaneſe as 
the price of his compliance with either; which Philip re- 
fuſed and ſet him at defiance. 

The emperor, Charles, though now out of humour with 


the world, and reſolved to reſign all his dignities, retained, 
| | 5 | to 


Strozzi, at this time, commanded the French garriſon in Si- The war 
ma; which Coſmo de Medeci, the duke of Tuſcany, had un- in /zaly, 


would ſuffer his troops to owe their ſafety only to their own 


The pope continued to inſiſt upon a peace between France The pope 
and the emperor. He employed cardinal Pole for that pur- mediates 
poſe, and Henry found himſelf in a very embarraſſing ſitua- a peace. 
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to the laſt, his predilection for the Low Countries; and, tg 
ſecure them from the inſults of France, he built Charlemy 
and Philipville, but he was diſappointed in an attempt he 
made to retake Marienbourg. His general, the prince 9 
Orange, had better ſucceſs in Picardy; which he invaded ang 
ravaged almoſt without oppoſition ; ſo diſtracted was the 
French court by its diviſions, | | 

CharizsV. The reſignation of Charles V. and his retirement to , 
religns the cloiſtered life, filled all Europe with ſurprize. The Gerngy 
empire. empire devolved upon his brother Ferdinand; but cloggel 
Vol. X. with ſuch terms, that he was on the point of reſigning it 
P. 271, to his nephew Philip, had he not been deterred from that re. 
ſolution by the proteſtants, who trembled at the thoughts gf 

ſeeing the imperial and Spaniſh crowns reunited, 
About this time died the king of Navarre ; and his ſve. 
ceſſor and ſon- in- law, Anthony, duke of Vendoſme, retired tg 
Bearn, that he might preſerve the ſmall portion which ſtil 
remained of his wife's inheritance. The deaths of pope 
Julius III. and Marcellus II. and the acceſſion of cardinal 
Caraf/a, who took the name of Paul IV. were events fa. 
vourable to France; for Paul hated the houſe of Auſtria, 
and, upon his mounting the papal throne, courted the 
friendſhip of Henry. His advances were highly favoured by 
the houſe of Guiſe. The cardinal of Lorrain ſought to make 
an intereſt with his holineſs, whom he was in hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding ; and the duke of Guiſe, though he concealed his 
ambition, ſecretly thought that, being a deſcendent of the 
old Anjouvine houſe, he had a right to the crown of Nafls, 
Paul ſent the cardinal of Tournon, from Rome, to negotiate 
the alliance. Arriving at Henry's court, he declared himſelf 
againſt the commiſſion that he had been employed to carry; 
and he was ſeconded by the conſtable, Montmorenci; who, 
though he was the moſt venerable perſonage in France, was 
borne down by the Guz/cs ; and the cardinal of Lorrain went 
to Rome, where, in Henry's name, he put the laſt hand to 
the treaty, in the year 1555; both parties agreeing to keep 

it ſecret for ſome time. 

Trace be- During the cardinal's abſence, the conſtable, and the En- 
tween giſb cardinal, Pole, had credit enough to perſuade Henry to 
France agree to a truce with Philip for five years. This diſconcerted 
and Spain. all the ſchemes of the pope, who intended to give an eſta 
bliſhment in Naples to his nephew, cardinal Caraffa ; and 
his holineſs ſent him to the B. court, with private in- 
ſtructions to perſuade Henry to break the truce, and to give 
him abſolution for his perfidy. It was in vain for the con- 
ſtable, with the wiſer and honeſter part of Henry's council, 
to exclaim againſt this flagrant breach of faith, which pointed 
towards a deſtructive war in Italy. The queen was joined 
by the dutcheſs of Valentinois, the king's miſtreſs, whole 


daughter was married to the duke of Aumale; and both of 


them ſupported the houſe of Cuiſe, who were furious for h 
| War. 


OF THE WORLD. 


mm bat he ordered the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Rome to be put un- p. 272. 
pt her an arreſt, on pretence of a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, 
de of Wii: refuſed to acknowledge Ferdinand as emperor of Germa- 
1 and ; and he threatened both Charles and Philip, who he ſaid 


had forfeited the kingdom of Naples, with excommunica- 
tion. 


Wr:22: and Monluc; but they durſt not look thoſe of the 
duke of Alva in the face; and the grand army, which was 
ſue- to have been ſent into /zaly, under the duke of Guiſe, was 
0 to o flow in its motions, that the papal intereſt in Italy was 
fil cruſhed, and Henry had not an ally there but the duke of 
pe N Frrrara. Early in the year 15579, the army under the duke 
inal of Guiſe arrived in Piedmont, where Briſac ſtill continued to 
fa command, and he adviſed the duke to invade the Milaneſe. 
4 lis reaſons were ſo ſtrong, that the duke diſpatched an ex- 
the preſs to court, where the propoſal was at firſt agreed to, but 


0 WW: fterwards over-ruled by the queen's and the cardinal of 
ike Lorrain's faction, and the duke was ordered to march di- 
"- eciy to Rome; but he was too late; for, by this time, the 
g pope had been diſabled from fulfilling his conditions, and 
15 the duke found it impracticable for him to penetrate into 
„Vols. But we are now to attend to the ſtate of the war in 
x other quarters, | 


cared war againſt France at Henry's court; and, ſoon after, 
twelve thouſand Engliſh joined the imperial general, the 
duke of Savoy, at Gibet. The duke's army then exceeded 
Iixty thouſand men. The French court had exhauſted itſelf 
[0 much in its preparations for the Italian expedition, that 
admiral Coligni had but few troops to oppoſe this formidable 
power. The duke of Savoy, after many marches and coun- 
ter-marches, ſometimes threatening Rocro!, aud ſometimes 
Merienburg, all of a ſudden inveſted St. Quintin. The ad- 
miral threw himſelf, with a few battalions, into the place ; 
and his uncle, the conſtable Montmorenci, drawing together 
twenty-five thouſand men, advanced to his relief. He was 


5 too weak to fight the duke of Savoy; but, on the tenth of 
, Auguſt, he gave him ſuch an alarm, that he was obliged to 
f to count Egmont's quarter; and, had it not been for the 
„ oourage of his Engliſh auxiliaries, under the carl of Pemb rote, 


be muſt have ſuffered a total defeat, 
OM Every 


ir, The pope was ſo much in earneſt on the ſame fide, 764. 


The duke of Alva was then the Spaniſh governor of Na- The duke 
ls; and, in September, 1556, he invaded, and ſubdued, the of 4/va 
minions of the church to the gates of Rome. Henry had invades 
taken no care to ſupport his new ally, the pope, in his vi- the papal 
orous meaſures. He ſent him, indeed, a few troops under territories. 
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All France was amazed that Henry continued ſo brave and Fypland 
ſo able an officer in Piedmont as Briſac was; but it was ow- declares 
ing to his jealouſy that the dutchefs of Valentinois was fond war a- 
of that marſhal's fine perſon. In the beginning of June, an gainſt 
Engliſh herald, on the part of his miſtreſs, queen Mary, de- France. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
Every thing was then miſmanaged on the part of che 
gains the French. D' Andelot could not reinforce his brother, the 20. 
battle of miral, with above five hundred men. The conſtable had 
St. Quin - been too precipitate in advancing, and was too flow in je. 


tiring, in the face of a ſuperior army. The duke of Sarg 
recovered his conſternation ; but count Zgmont, at the he] 
of the Engliſh and Spaniſh cavalry, attacked the flank of the 
French, through a defile which he imagined to be impaſſable: 
and the duke charging them in the front at the ſame time. 
the conſtable was totally defeated. Three thouſand jy 
hundred French were killed on the ſpot; an equal number 
was made priſoners ; and the whole of their baggage and ar 
tiilery, excepting two pieces of cannon, were taken. The 
brave duke d' Anguien, and about ſix hundred perſons of di 
ſtinction, were among the ſlain ; and the conſtable himſelf, 
with the dukes of Montpenſier and Longueville, and the mat 
ſthal de St. Andre were among the priſoners ; while tbe 5g. 
#:ards did not loſe above fifty men. In ſhort, the defeat of 
the French was ſo complete, that, when the emperor, Charls, 
heard of it, in his retirement, he atked the meſſenger, whe. 
ther his ſon was not in poſſeſſion of Paris. 508 

Philip called a council of war immediately after the battle; 
and it was there propoſed to raiſe the ſiege of Sr. Punt, 
and to march directly to Paris. The duke of Savoy oppoled 
that meaſure, becauſe of the great number of ſtrong place 
he muſt have left in his rear. Philip acquieſced, and it was 
reſolved to preſs the ſiege of Sr. Quintin. The gallant de- 
fence made by the admiral, gave Henry and his generals time 
for recovering from their conſternation ; but, on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of Auguſi, the place was carried by ſtorm, and 
its garriſon put to the ſword. Its reduction was followed by 
that of Ham, and ſeveral other ſtrong places; and Phil 
again was preſſed by his Engliſb auxiliaries to march againſt 
Paris, as the obſtacle was now removed that obſtructed him 
before. But another interpoſed. The French nobility and 
gentry, to a man, made offer of their perſons and purſes to 
the ſervice of Hey. The duke of Guiſe, who had been 
recalled, was in full march homeward ; and the Sv, can- 
tons declared themlelves in favour of France. 

In the mean while, an A!/atian gentleman, one Nicola 
de Pollꝛueiler, having raited a body of ten thouſand men, on 
pretence of employing them againſt the Turks, ſuddenly 
paſſed the Rhine at Straſhourg, and, in all probability, would 
have ſurptized Lyons, it the Swiſs cantons had not interpoſed 
and obliged him to return to Alſace. But this was not the 
only good fortune that attended Henry at this time. The 
Engliſh were diſcontented at the duke of Savsy (who, pro: 
bably, depended upon the ſucceſs of Pollweiler's irruption} 
for not marching to Ps; and refuſed to ſerve longer under 
Philip; while his German mercenaries mutinied for want of 
Pay, and palt Oi them went into the feryice-of France. 
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Admiral Coligni had been taken priſoner at the reduction Return of 


323 


of t. Dnintm ; and both he and his uncle, the conftable, the duke 
were in the hands of the Spaniards, when the duke of Guiſe Of Gui/e 
returned to France with his army. Henry's eſcape from be- to France. 


ing aſſaſſinated by one Caboche, who drew his ſword upon 
hin, and was afterwards hanged, ſeemed to endear him, 
more than ever, to his ſubjects; and their immenie contri- 
butions enabled him to encreaie the duke of Guiſe's army 


with fourteen thouſand Swr/s, That general had ſuffered in 


his reputation by his Italian expedition, but he was now 
conſidered as the guardian-angel of France, eſpecially as 
Philip had been obliged to fend his army into winter-quar- 
ters, without daring to advance into the heart of the king- 
dom. D*Oy/el then commanded the French auxiliaries in 
S:2tland, and undertook to give ſuch a diverſion to the En- 
gli as ſhould facilitate the Jong wiſhed- for reduction of Ca- 
las to the French king. Though the general averſion of the 
Sch reformers for the French prevented him from entirely 
fulfilling his promiſe, yet it is certain that the queen-regent 
of Scotland and he were of valt ſervice to the duke of Gui/e, 
in the plan he had formed againſt Calais, in the winter- 
time. It is ſaid to have been originally formed by admiral 
Colignt, who had proceeded ſo far in it as to reduce it to 


writing. Be this as it will, it is certain that the duke pro- 


ſecuted his ſcheme with great ahilities. The French ſhipping 
was all drawn towards the Straits of Dover, to cruize upon 
the Engliſh trade; but with orders, that the commanders 
ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs for a grand expedition. 
One great body of troops took poſt at Boulogne, under pre- 
tence of ſecuring the inhabitants from the inſults of the Spa- 
mards; while another, under the dike of Nevers, defiled 
towards Luxembourg ; and, after drawing the attention of 
the Haniards to that quarter, he rejoined the duke of Guiſe, 
who, all of a ſudden, put himſel; at tne head of an army, 
and ſet down before Calais, on the t1:{t of Fanuary, 1558. 


The lord 7/72ntrwworth was then the Zncliſh governor of Ca- He be- 
lais; and, by the unaccountable negligence of his court, his ſieges and 
garriſon did not exceed ſeven hundred men. The operations takes Ca- 


of the French began againſt an cu:-fort, called St. Agatha, lais, 


which the Engliſb were forced to abaudon, and to throw 
themſelves into fort Newnham. D'Etrees, who commanded 
the French artillery, battered this fort in breacn, valle the 
duke of Rochfoucault beſieged che caſtie of Ry/bank, which 
commanded the harbour. All the French attacks proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. The Engliſh, in fort Newnham, obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation, and retired into the town; but thoſe 
in Ry/bank were forced to ſurrender priſoners of war. The 
French being maſters of the harbour, landed immenſe quan- 
ities of ſtores and faſcines from their ſhipping ; by which 
they filled up the moraſs that ſecured the town on the land 


made 


lide, The duke of Guiſe then ordered a falſe attack to be 
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made upon the body of the place; but, all of a ſudden, d. 
rected his artillery againſt an old caſtle, defended by a y@ 
ditch, which was drained with ſuprizing expedition hy 
4 Andelot; fo that, next day, the duke paſſed it, up to his 
middle, ſupported by five hundred cuiraſſiers under $tr:22; 
and all the young nobility of his army. The breach that 
had been made by fifteen battering cannon was ſtormed 
and thoſe that defended it put to the ſword ; ſo that the 
French made a lodgement in the caſtle, the command cf 
which the duke gave to his two brothers, the dukes of 4y. 
male and d'Elbeuf. The Engliſh made prodigious efforts tg 
retake this caſtle; but all were in vain; and the garriſon 
being now reduced to two hundred men, lord HYentworth of. 
fered to treat. All the terms he could obtain were, that x 
hundred and fifty of his garriſon ſhould have liberty to re. 


tire to England or Flanders; while he himſelf, with the chief 


officers who remained, were to be priſoners ; and the place, 
with all within it, was to be given up to the duke of Gui, 
who made des Termes its governor. 

The French general, after this, being reſolved to complete 
the reduction of all that the Exgliſh held in France, beſieged 
Guienne ; the garriſon of which, under the lord Grey, made 
a noble defence: but, on the twenty-ſecond of Zanuary, 
they were obliged to ſubmit to the ſame capitulation that 
had been granted to that of Calais. The Engliſb then aban- 
doned the caſtle of Hames; and thus the conqueſt of Calais 
and all the places depending upon it, was completed in a 
month, after being two hundred and ten years in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh. | | 

It can ſcarcely admit of the leaſt doubt, that the reduc- 
tion of Calais was chiefly owing to the treachery of cardinal 
Pole, who was queen Mary's firſt and ſole miniſter. He had 
exaſperated the pope, by ſuffering Mary to take part in her 
huſband's quarrel againſt France; and he ſought to be recon- 
ciled, by betraying his country's intereſt to the French. To 
him it was owing. that Calais was left in a defenceleſs conci- 
tion, and he ſacrificed it to the family of Guiſe, to appeaſe 
the indignation of the pope, who was on the point of ex- 
communicating him. The duke of Guiſe was now in the 
zenith of his glory, and the king obtained, with great chear- 
fulneſs, three million of livres from an aſſembly of his ſtates, 
which he couvoked at Paris. Hlenry then ſet out, with the 
dauphin, upon a progreſs to viſit his frontiers, and made 2 
public entry into Calais. But the princes of the houſe of 
Guiſe were now obliged to ſtrike into the moſt diabolical 
meaſures for their own ſupport. They knew that they were 
hated by the conſtable; and the king could not conceal his 
jealouſy of them, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervices they had 
done him. Almoſt one half of the people of France were 
proteſtants, and conſidered the admiral Coligni and a Andciit 
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The duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorrain, knew the The dau- 
king's weakneſs in matters of religion, and reſolved to work phin mar- 
apon it. They preſſed for the conſummation of the long in- ries the 
tended marriage between the dauphin and their niece, the young 
young queen of Scotland; which was accordingly celebrated queen of 
on the twenty-fourth of April. The ceremony was per- Scots. 
formed in the preſence of eight Scotch commiſſioners, four of 
whom are ſaid to have oppoſed the matrimonial crown of 
Jcotland being given to the dauphin, and died, in their return 
home, with evident marks of poiſon. _ 
In a viſit which the dutchefs of Lorrain this year paid ta 
her ſon, ſhe carried with her Granvelle, the biſhop of Arras, 
an able, but a dangerous, miniſter; and it is ſaid, that the 
deſtruction of the proteſtant religion in France was, at that 
time, concerted in an interview he had with the cardinal of 
Lorrain, who informed Henry that d' Andelot was an heretic. 
Henry ſcarcely believed him, but d Andelot owned it to his 
face ; which threw him into ſuch a paſſion that the dauphin 
was hurt in interpoling between them; and d' Andelot was 
ſtripped of his colonel-generalſhip of the infantry and ſent 
priſoner to Melun. | | 
The duke of Gui/e was then beſieging Thionville, before Saccefs of 
which Strozzi loſt his life; but the place was taken in ſeven- the Fre: ch 
teen days: and des Termes, who received Strozzi's baton of in Flan- 
marſhal; was ordered to penetrate into Artois and Flanders; ders. 
where he accordingly took Dunkirk and Bergues. He was 
oppoſed by count Egmont at Gravelines; where he was de- 
feated, and taken priſoner, with the loſs of five thouſand 
men ; chiefly owing to a ſquadron of Englih ſhips, who 
poured their fire into the flank of his army. | | 
His place was ſupplied by the duke of Guiſe, who covered 
Calais and the reſt of the French frontier towns ; but, could 
the Engliſh nation have been brought to act cordially with 
the Spanzards, Calais might then have been recovered. In- 
ſtead of that, the Engliſb fleet withdrew from the coaſts of 
France, which left the duke of Gui at liberty to reinforce 
his army from Bretagne. bs 
The houſe of Gui/e, all this time, continued to inſpire Treaty of 
Henry with diſtruſt towards all whom they thought not to Ch+7-au 
be in their intereſt. It was with difficulty that the brave Camtrefs 
_ marſhal Briſac, after all his important ſervices, preferved con:iud- 
himſelf from being broken; and, at laſt, they practiſed ed. 
againſt the dutcheſs of Yalentinors herſelf; who, at the age 
of ſeventy, retained her empire over the king's heart. The 
duke of Guiſe, under tbe title of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, actually exerciſed the functions of viceroy, and 
took precedence of the conſtable; ſo that his power was 
thought to be too deeply rooted to be ſhaken even by the 
dutcheſs herſelf. — 5 
Both Henry and Philip had, this year; taken the field in 
their own perſons; and they lay at a little diftance from 
o. XI, | 2 : each 
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each other at the head of their reſpective armies, but with. 
out coming to any action. This was owing to the dutcheſ,s 
of Valentinois, who ſpoke the language of the honeſteſt and 
wiſeſt part of the French nation, and opened her royal lover's 
eyes to the miſeries which his ſubjects were ſuffering through 
the continuance of the war. Phi ip, defpairing of being ſup- 
ported by England, where his wife was in a dangerous ſtate 
of health, aſſumed the like ſentiments, which were encou- 
raged by his general, the duke of Savoy ; and it was agreed 
on all hands, that the aged conſtable, Montmorenci, who 
ftill remained a priſoner, ſhould repair to the French camp, 
and ſet on foot the negotiation. At firſt it met with great 
difficulties, as Philip inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Calais, 
and Henry on that of the kingdom of Navarre. At laſt, they 
agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and plenipotentiaries were 
named to meet at the abbey of Cercamp. Thofe for the 
French were, the conſtable, the marſhal Sr. Andre, the car- 


dinal of Lorrain, the biſhop of Orleans, and d Aubeſpine, 


ſecretary of ſtate. | 
Upon the firſt meeting of the plenipotentiaries, thoſe of 


France declared poſitively, that they could not treat upon 


the reſtitution of Calais, becauſe their maſter was determined 
never to give it up. During their fitting, Mary, queen of 
England died; and queen Elizabeth took care that Henry 
ſhould have a ſecret hint, that it was far from being impoſ- 


 fible, if he continued unreaſonable, that a marriage might 


not take place between herſelf and Philip, who had actually 
made her propoſals of marriage. This produced an offer 
from Henry of a ſeparate peace; and Elizabetb, the new 
—_ of England's miniſters, inſtructed her plenipotentiaries 

ill to inſiſt upon the rendition of Calais; but this they ſoon 
found to be impracticable, and the conferences were tranſ- 
ferred to Chateau- Cambreſis. There, the French miniſters 


threatened to return home abruptly, if any mention was 


made of the reſtitution of Calais; and Elizabeth, who never 


had ſeriouſly encouraged Philip's addreſſes, gave her miniſters 


orders to put the laſt. hand to the treaty ; by which Calais, 
to ſave the Engliſb honour, was to remain only eight years 
in poſſeſſion of the French. But this article was quickly 
evaded, and Calais remains in their poſſeſſion to this day. 
The other parts of the treaty chiefly conſiſted of the towns 


of St, Quintin, Hames, and Catalet, being reſtored to the 


French ; while they gave up to Philip the ſtrong towns of 
Thionville, Marienberg, Montmedi, Heſdin, and the county 


of Cbarolois, in full ſovereignty. The French likewiſe obliged 


themſelves to demoliſh Terouenne and Juri, to reſtore Bouillon 
to the biſhop of Liege; wo ute to the duke of Mantua; 
Cor ſica to the Genoeje ; and Savoy, Piedmont, and Breſſe, to 


the duke of Savoy; and Philip was at liberty to keep troops 
in Verciel and A/ti, till the French claims upon Piedmont 
ſhould be adjuſted. In ſhort, France, in the whole, gave 

| up 
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up no fewer than one hundred and ninety-eight fortified 
laces by this peace of Chateau Cambreſis, 

Though that peace ſeemed to be inglorious for France, 
and was exclaimed againſt by the Guz/e faction, yet it cer- 
tainly rendered that monarchy more compact within itſelf, 
eſpecially as Henry was left in poſſeſſion of Metz, Foul, and 
Verdun, and all that he held in Lorrain and Alſace. The 
moſt inglorious part of it to France has been ſtifled by the 
French hiſtorians, for he was obliged to give ſecurity for the 
payment of five hundred thouſand crowns, and hoſtages 
for the performance of the reſtitution of Calais, was refuſ- 
ed, or unreaſonably delayed beyond the term of eight years. 
The truth is, however, that this obligation was to be void, 
if the Engliſb, within that time, ſhould either attack the 
French, of their allies, the Scots. So that, upon the whole, 
this ſtipulation was evidently calculated to humour Z/:za- 


| beth, and the people of England under her new admini- 


tration. | 


Beſides thoſe articles about towns and territory in the Marriage 


treaty, Henry renounced all his claims in ray, 1 at =_ of two. 
ake himſelſ French 


looſe from his diſgraceful alliance with the Turks. 1 princeſſes. 


earneſt requeſt of the conſtable promiſed to 


agreed to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, Henry's elde 
daughter, who had been promiſed to Edward VI. of Eng- 


land, and to don Carlos, Philip's ſon ; the princeſs Claude, 


the ſecond daughter, having been a few months before mar- 
ried to the duke of Lorrain. The duke of Savoy was like- 
Wiſe to marry the princeſs Margaret, Henry's ſiſter. In the 
beginning of June, the duke of Alva, came to Paris, where 


he eſpouſed the princeſs Elizabeth for his maſter. After the Henry 
ceremony was performed the king held a tournament in Killed at a 
the antient manner; and he himſelf, with the dukes of tourna- 
Cuiſe, Nemours, and the prince of Ferrara, were re- ment. 


ſpondents, to anſwer all challenges. Henry acquitted him- 
felf with great honour for two days; but on the evenin 

of the ſecond, which was tie thirtieth of June, he inſiſte 

upon breaking a lance with the count de Montgomery, one 
of the moſt active men in France, at thoſe exerciſes, and 
ſon to de Lorges, captain to the king's guards, It was in 
vain for the queen to endeavour to diſſuade Henry from 
this fatal ſport, and during the encounter Afontgomery's 


ſpear ſhivering in his hand, one of the ſplinters went through 


Henry's eye, and the wound proved mortal, but not imme- 
diately. He fell from his borſe, and was caught by the 
dauphin, and ſome other perſons preſent; but it is proba- 
ble he had no ſenſation after. The duke of Savoy's mar- 
riage with bis ſiſter, however, was celebrated on the ninth 
of July, and Henry died on the tenth, in the forty-ſecond 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 


His death was moſt unſeaſonable for his country, which Hi cha- 


he had juſt reſtored to tranquility, by abandoning the racer, 
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former maxims of his reign, and adopting thoſe of the con- 
ſtable, which were wiſe, moderate, and favourable to his 
proteſtant ſubjects. Though not himſelf learned, yet he 
patronized learned men; but in the beginning of his reign 
he was ſo intent upon his own and his court's taſteleſs, but 
expenfive, pleaſures, that he laviſhed immenſe ſums, He 
ſeems to have acquired a true notion of his people's intereſt 
chiefly from experience; but it was owing to his miſtreſs, 
the dutcheſs of Valentinois, that he came at laſt to diſlike the 
houſe of Guiſe, He was brave and active in his own 
perſon, and his reign is diſtinguiſhed by the fortunate re- 
duction of Calais, in which ſome of his greateſt predeceſſors 
had failed. He was ſo much under the influence of his 
miſtreſs, that the queen had no opportunity of diſcovering 
the infernal qualities ſhe aiterwards practiſed, though ſhe 
inſtilled them into her children, whoſe education ſhe ſuper- 
intended ; and it was, perhaps, owing to the private con- 
nections ſhe had formed at her huſband's court, that he did 
not not carry his ruinous /ta/:an ſchemes into execution, 
and iſſue, Catharine de Medici, at the time of her huſband's death, 
| was forty-one years of age, but ſo exquiſite a miſtreſs 
of diflimulation, that, though the moſt ambitious woman 
in the world, ſhe had lived with him upon an eaſy 
footing. After being married ten years before ſhe had a 
child, ſhe bore him ten; five ſons and five daughters. The 
fons were Francis, who ſucceeded him; a duke of Orleans, 
who died in his cradle; Charles, who ſucceeded Francis; 
Alexander, who took the name of Henry, and fuc- 
ceeded to Charles ; and Hercules, who at his confirmation 
received the name of Francis; and was afterwards ſucceſ- 
ſively duke of Alengon, Brabant, and Anjou. The daughters 
were, Elizabeth, married to Philip II. of Spain; Claude, wife 
to the duke of Lorrain; Margaret, who was afterwards 
married to the king of Navarre; and two princeſſes, who 
died in their cradles, | | 


—_— 
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Francis II. 
Great T H E ſudden death of Henry II. fundamentally altered 


power of all his arrangements. His fon Francis, who then 
the Gui/es mounted the French throne, was almoſt as weak in his in- 
in France. tellects as in his perſon, and the French monarchy may be 
| ſaid to be directed by the houſe of Cuiſe; all of them, 
eſpecially its head, men of great abilities, and united in 
inclination as well as intereſt. Their ſiſter was queen 

regent of Scotland, and their neice was ſovereign of that 
Kingdom, and queen conſort of France. Phe relation they 

bore to that princeſs was the ſource of great calamities to 

ker country. They imprefied both her and her 1 

| | wit 
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with anction, that queen Elizabeth, being an adulterous 
baſtard, had no right to the crown of England, which 
ought to be placed on Mary's head; and the dauphin, in 
his father's life-time, not only took the title cf king of 
Scotland, but aſſumed the arms and title of England in his 
wife's right. Henry, before his death, diſliked this pro- 
ceeding fo much, that he had actually ſent a miniſter to 
Scotland, to perſuade the queen regent to tolerate the re- 


formed religion there, and another miniſter was ordered to 


give queen Elizabeth all manner of ſatisfaction, and that 
the king-dauphin, as he was called, ſhould be obliged to 
lay aſide her title and arms. The death of Henry reverſed 
thoſe ſalutary councils, The queen regent was encourag- 
ed to proceed againſt the proteſtants, and her brother, the 
marquis & &/52uf, was put at the head of an army ſufficient 
for exterminating the reformed religion in that kingdom. 


' Notwithſtanding the power of the Grzſes, they were not State of 
without opponents. Next to the king's brother, Anthony, parties at 
king of Navarre, and his brother Lewis, prince of Conde, that court. 


the duke of Montpenſer, and the prince of Roche Guion, 
were the firſt princes of the blood, and highly reſented their 
being excluded, as in fact they were, from the king's coun- 
cils. Ihe conſtable and his family, who were very power- 
ful and active, were in the oppolition likewiſe, and admiral 
Coligni was conſidered as the head not only of the pro- 
teſtant party, but of the moderate Raman catholics, who 
were chiefly directed by the conſtable. Though the queen 
dowager was not of a humour to act an underpart in an ad- 
miniſtration, yet the ſtrong ſupport the Guiſes had in the 
perſon of their neice, the queen, the moſt beautiful and 
accompliſhed princeſs of her age, made her prudently ſub- 
mit to leave the chief management of affairs to the Guiſes, 
upon their abandoning the dutcheſs of Valentinois, who was 
forced to betake herſelf to a private life. The Guiſes exer- 
ciſed their power with unparallelled addreſs. he duke 
took the direction of military affairs, but they preſerved a 
vaſt mew oi moderation. The conſtable had retired to his 
ſeat at Chantilly, and, through the influence of his wife, 
continued to profeſs the * catholic religion; but 
though he loft his place of maſter of the houſhold, his eldeſt 
ſon obtained a marſhal's baton. Bri/ac was made governor 
of Picardy inſtead of the prince of Conde, to whom the 
late king had deſigned that hanour, and he was ſent with a 
pompous einbaily to the court of Spain. Some other popular 
promotions were made about the ſame time; for the ſeals 


of chancellor being taken from Bertrandi, who was now a 


cardinal, were given to the chancellor, Olivier. The uſe 
of fire arms was prohibited ; the lands which had been 
alienated from the public were reannexed to the royal 
domain, and one perſon was ſuffered to hold only one place 
of honour or profit. | 
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All their precautions, however, could not avert the 
: public odium. The proteſtants hated them, and were join. 
prince of ed in their oppoſition by the moderate papiſts. The prince 


of Conde was poor, enterprizing and active, and in an 
aſſembly which was held by the heads of the oppoſition at 
Vend:jme, it was propoſed to take arms to deliver the king 
out of the hands of ſtrangers. The king of Navarre, who 
was a ſoft, eaſy prince, and was cajoled with the hopes of 
being able to recover his dominions, would not agree to 
any violent meaſures, and retited to Bearn. The male. 
contents were diſconcerted by his defection, but a vaſt 
number of military officers, moſt of them proteſtants, be- 
ing now thrown out of their bread, repaired to ſollicit 
their arrears and employment at court, where the Guiſes 
thought themſeives ſo well ſettled in the adminiſtration, 
that they publiſhed an edict, threatening to treat them as 
traitors if they did not depart within a prefixed time. Thig 
edict was ſo far from having the deſired effect, that it blew 
the flames of diſcontent, (which the government attributed 
to proteſtantiſm) higher than ever. In the perſecuting 
time of the late reign, Henry had ordered ſeven members 
of parliament to be put under arreſt, and one of them 
Anne du Bourg, after being committed to the baſtile, ſigned 
his confeſiion of faith, which was found to be ſame as that 
of the proteſtants. Du Bourg, being a man of inflexible 
integrity and reſolution, perſiſted in his profeſſion; and 
an inquiſitor, one de Mouci, with the biſhop of Paris, 


and a committee of the parliament, tried and condemned 


him, but his execution had been reſpited. 
The public commotions at the time we treat of, were fo 


violent, that ſome popiſh counſellors of parliament were 


killed on the ſtreets, which gave ſuch offence to the Gu/es, 


that on the nineteenth of December, du Bourg was carried to 


Perſe cu- 
tion of 

the pro- 
te ſtants. 


the common place of execution, where he was hanged, and 
his body burnt. As he died with prodigious intrepidity, he 
was conſidered by his party, as a martyr for liberty as well 
as religion ; and the proteſtants became now, in a manner, 
outrageous. The king's health obliged him to go to Blois; 
the Guz/es perſuaded him to add to each of his parliaments 
a Chamber for trying and puniihing heretics, 'T hoſe cham- 
bers proceeded with ſuch fury, that they got the name of 
Chainbres ardentes, or Burning Chambers, 

The cruelty of thoſe new courts of inquiſition made 
more proſelytes to proteſtantiſm than all the ſermons of 
their pieaciers had done. A general aſſembly of the pro- 
teſtants was held at Nantes, and conſiſted of a hundred and 
iity deputies from the different provinces; and had the 
proteſtants preſerved tneir moderation, it might, have been 
fatal to the Cee, it not to tne Roan catholic religon in 
France. The itrattened circumſtances of the prince of * 
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mated their party. 


The court was then at Blois, and it was reſolved at this Conſpi- 
meeting to make one Renaudie, their avowed agent, but racy of 
they pitched upon the prince of Conde, as their concealed Amboi/e 
head, or, as they called him, their mute chief. Renaudze, defeated 
who was a man of reſolution and addreſs, was ſent over to and pu- 
England, where he ſollicited ſupplies from Elizabeth, who niſhed, 


would readily have granted them, had ſhe found that the 
king of Navarre had declared himſelf for the malecontents. 
Both ſhe, however, and ſome German princes, gave Re- 
naudie ſo favourable a reception, that the proteſtants came 
to a reſolution to ſurprize the court, which was then at 
Amboiſe, and to force the king to declare the prince of Conde 


lieutenant-general of the kingdom. This conſpiracy was 


conducted with equal art and ſecrecy, though the execution 
of it was entruſted with vaſt numbers. The conſpirators 
agreed to dzhle in ſmall bodies towards Amboiſe, and to meet 
at a certain place, They ſpent almoſt ſix months in their 
conſultations and preparations; but a lawyer, one Peter 


Annelles, to whom Renaudie entruſted the ſecret, diſcovered 


it to the Guiſes, who were with difficulty brought to believe 
him. They were amazed at the king's and their own de- 
fenceleſs ſtate, Two or three hundred men, and thoſe not 
well provided for aCtion, were all the guards the king had 
about him; and thoſe were to reſiſt five hundred gentlemen, 
and their numerous attendants, with a thouſand veteran 
regulars under thirty experienced commanders. The 
Guiſes, however, were neither daunted nor diſconcerted, 
and they made uſe of the king's name to bring together a 
body of men, whom the duke headed; and his diſpoſitions 
were ſo juſt, that the conſpiracy was defeated. The court 


had removed from the caſtle of Amboiſe to Blois; but though 


that removal convinced the conſpirators that their plot was 
diſcovered, it did not deter them from advancing. The 
Guiſes were informed of their routs, and cut in pieces their 
ſingle parties. An officer, one Pardellian, came up with 
the party commanded by Renaudie, engaged him fingly, and 
killed him, after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. In ſhort, 
almoſt all the conſpirators were either killed or taken pri- 
ſoners ; and their tortures, executions, and puniſhments 
laſted for ſome weeks. 


| When we confider the nature of this conſpiracy, it is with ex- 
indefenſible on the part of the delinquents, as no charge emplary 
could be formed againſt the Guiſes, who were guilty only cruelty. 


in the apprehenſions of the conſpirators. However ob- 
noxious they might be to the proteſtants, France certainly 
owed them great obligations; and the natural affection 
which the people there have always paid to their ſovereigns, 


made them look upon this conſpiracy as an unprovoked 
— 4 act 


kad not allowed him to declare himſelf openly, the head of 
the proteſtants ; but he was known to be the ſoul that ani- 
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act of rebellion. It is certain, however, that party rage 

was at that time, wound up to fo incredible a height in 

France, that even the ladies of the court, which Piqued 

itſelf upon being the moſt polite of any in Europe, were 

preſent at the tortures and executions of the rebels, and 

enjoyed their dying groans, Above twelve hundred periſh. 

ed by the hands of executioners, and old chancellor Olivia 

died with grief at the horrors he beheld. In fact, what- 

ever patriotic pretences the conſpirators might hold forth, 
rebellion as well as religion aCtuated all their attempts, 

which were therefore inexcuſable. 

The The prince of Conde, when the conſpiracy was defeated, 
prince of was at court; but though every man in France knew him to 
Condes be its main ſpring, yet nothing could be directly proved 
tried and againſt him. Even Renaudie's ſecretary, when upon the rack 
acquitted, could not accuſe him, and when examined before the coun- 
8 cil, he ſpoke with ſo much ſpirit and addreſs, that the duke 
of Guiſe himſelf ſaid, that he would be his ſecond againſt 

any man who would accept the challenge he threw out. 

This, however, ſeems to have been the effect of deep dif. 
ſimulation, to prevent the proteſtants from breaking into 

open rebellion, which they gs would have done, 

had the prince been put to death. He was acquitted, but 

not daring to trutt himſelf longer at court, he retired to hi; 

brother in Bearn. The conſtable had no concern in the 
conſpiracy, the relation of which he communicated to the 
parliament of Paris, who called the duke of Guiſe © the 
preſerver of his country”. The heads of the proteſtants 

even aftected joy at the defeat of the conſpiracy, and the 

court party in their turn, pretended to believe them, by 

ſending them letters to keep all quiet, ſo far as their in- 

tereſt and influence reached. The queen mather kept a 
correſpondence even with admiral Coligni, in Normandy, 

and preſſed him to give her his beſt advice, which he did in 


ſo unreſerved a manner, that it afterwards operated to his 


deſtruction, and death. As her influence was daily gaining 
ground, through the king's ſickly appearance, ſhe had it 
then in her power to have diſplaced the Guiſes, but ſhe muſt 
Perſecu- have eſtabliſhed proteſtantiſm. She choſe the middle way. 
tions of dhe raiſed de Hoſpital, a man reſpectable for his virtue and 
the pro- abilities, to be chancellor of France, and he, in order to pre- 
teſlauts vent the inquiſition from being eſtabliſned in his country, 
continued ſealed the dectee of Remertin, by which biſhops were to 

1 judge of hereſy, and the civil magiſtrate to puniſh it with- 


ou appeal. The Guiſes, at this time, loſt one of their 


ſupports bv the death of the queen regent of Scotland, and 
P Hoſpital propoſed holding an aſſembly of the nobility, (or 
as they are called notables) at Fontainebleau. This meeting 
was very auguft, and the king was ſurrounded by a new 
body guard, that had been raiſed by the duke of Gui/e. 
This gave offence, and the conftable threatened to hang 
T | | every 


— 
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every man of them, as obſtructing the communication be- 
tween the king and his ſubjects, The duke of Guiſe, and 
his brother, the cardinal, upon opening the aſſembly, 
inveighed, with great ſpirit and ſome juſtice, againſt the 
civil principles of the proteſtants, which, as they alledged, 


were levelled againſt the regal authority; but admiral Co- 


Igni, who had been always a ſtrong advocate for the tole- 


ration of proteſtants, even before he declared himſelf to be 
of that perſuation, * a petition in their behalf, 
which was ſeconded by the biſhops of Valens and Vienne, 
who called for a national council to regulate the affairs of 
religion, then oe run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
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All they could obtain, was, a ceſſation of the perſecution Prince of 
of the proteſtants till the approaching ſpring, when an Conde 


aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould be called, which by the in- condemn- 
trigues of the Guiſes, was appointed to be at Orleans. From ed to 


the complexion of the French hiſtory, at this time, it ap- death, 


pears, hat the proteſtants conſidered this reſolution as a 
triumph over their antagoniſts, and they made diſpoſitions 
accordingly ; but they were diſappointed by the moderation 
of the king of Navarre, who 'fruſtrated an —_— made 
upon Lyons by his brother, the prince of Conde. The in- 
habitants were well affected to the court, and the king was 
ſurrounded by his new guards; conſiderations which daunt- 
ed many of the proteſtants. They offered to bring twenty 
thouſand men into the field if the king of Navarre would 
head them; and the court party ſpared no arts, even to the 
bribing their miſtreſſes, to prevail with him and his brother 
the prince of Conde, to appear at Orleans. Full of confi- 


dence, and the ſtrength of their friends, they rejected all 


ſollicitations to abſent themſelves from the aſſembly; but as 


| ſoon as they appeared in Orleans, the king of Navarre was 


confined to his lodging, and the prince of Conde ſent to 
priſon as a criminal, Commiſſioners were named for trying 
him as ſuch. He appealed to his peers aſſembled in the 
parliament of Paris; but his appeal was rejected, and he 
was ſentenced to die. The chancellor / Hoſpital refuſed to 
ſign his ſentence till he had time to deliberate ; but the 
count de Sancerre poſitively refuſed to ſign it at all. No legal 


hold could be laid upon the king of Navarre, and the 


Guſes perſuaded the king to ſend for him, and to treat 
him roughly, ſo as that he might loſe his temper, and give 
them ſome pretext for diſpatching him on the ſpot. The 
king's moderation diſappointed them; and the queen mother 
did not think proper to gratify them by beheading him pri- 
vately without any proceſs or trial. | 


— 


The princeſs of Conde petitioned the king for her huſ- but is 
band's life, but her petition was rejected with a rudeneſs ſaved by 
which an abſolute compliance with the will of the Guiſes the death 
alone could dictate. The death of the king proved deciſive of the 


under 


of the fate of the two princes, He was taken ill, while king. 
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under the hands of his barber, who was dreſſing his halt 
His caſe being pronounced to be deſperate, the Gui/zs again 
importuned the queen mother for the heads of the tw 
princes. Though ſhe was inacceſſible to remorſe or pity, 
ſhe took time to deliberate, and in the mean while, ſhe 
conſulted with U F77/pital, He convinced her that ſo violent 
a meaſure would unite the French nation againſt her; and 
that the only way to render the Guz/es dependent upon her, 
was to ſuſpend the fate of the king and his brother. She 
followed his advice; but was careful to make both prince 
ſenſible that they owed their lives to her moderation and 
friendſhip for their perſons. While the king was on his 
deatn-bed, ſhe ſent for the king of Navarre, and obliged 
him to reſign all his pretences to the regency, during the 
enſuing minority, and that he, and his brother, ſhould he 
reconciled to the Gujes. He agreed to both conditions, 
but to the latter with reluctance; and then the young king, 
who had taken all the ſeverity ſhewn to the Navarre family 
upon himſelf, expired on the fifth of December, after reign 
ing ſeventeen months, and living feventeen years, and ten 
months. | | 
Character Little can be ſaid of the character of Francis II. If he 
of Francis had a will of his own, it was ſanguinary, and had his 
II. life been prolonged, his reign would probably have been 
bloody. The queen mother, and the Guiſes, were ſo much 
embarraſſed at the time of his death, that had it not been 
for his domeſtics, who gave it a covering, his body mul 
have been expoſed on the ſtreets, 


Charles IX. 


The HE countenance of the conſtable, who did not ap- 
queen mo- prove of the meaſures of the late reign, was neceſſary 
ther ſides for the ſupport of the government under this prince. He 
with the was between ten and eleven years of age at the time of his 
proteſt· acceſſion to the throne. Parties were ſo critically balanced, 
ants. that the conſtable found no difficulty, when he c1me to the 
court at Orleans, in breaking the king's new guards. He, 

the duke of Guiſe, and the marſhal Sr. Andre, who was in 

high reputation with the Roman catholic party, ſoon felt 

the deſpotic power the queen mother had acquired, and 

united to watch it, Senſible of this, ſhe ſhewed a favours 

ble countenance to the proteſtants. The king of Navarit 

was nominated lieutenant general of the kingdom, the 

prince of Conde was declared to be innocent, and an aſſem- 

bly of the ſtates was opened on the thirteenth of December 

1560. Their reſolutions were favourable to the liberties ol 

the Gallican church, and admiral Coligni preſented a fell 

petition in favour of the proteſtants ; but the intereſt 9 the 

| Mul 
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nan Catholics was ſo prevalent, that after long debates, 
an edict paſſed, that they ſhould not aſſemble in the exerciſe 
of their religion, even without arms, under pain of death, 


in the year 1561 The queen mother, in conſequence of 


pit + - . 0 
N ſh her new connections, moderated the ſeverity of this edict ; 
went hut every incident, that now happened about the court of 


france, proceeded from diſſimulation. 


| his Wand though a proteſtant in his heart, he headed the papiſts. 
igel The queen mother enjoyed the moſt deſpotic exerciſe of 
power; but refuſed the invidious title of regent. The 
| be WM %s knew that her favouring the proteſtants was a 
ons, meaſure far from her heart, and did nothing to oppoſe her; 
ing, but they adviſed the young queen dowager, by all means, 
nily to repair to her native kingdom of Scotland; which ſhe did, 
ian. though with ſome difficulty. They pretended to the German 
cn princes, that they were by no means averſe to Lutheraniſm ; 

though they were to Caluiniſm, and they thereby obtained 
" be a neutrality from the duke of Y/rrtemberg, and others, dur- 
his ing the bloody conteſt, for which both parties were prepar- 
ing. The conſtable, Montmarenci, was contented to act a 


een 
uch WE ſecond part under the king of Navarre ; and, however he 
een wight approve of the religious tenets of the proteſtants, he 
uk thought their principles in civil affairs dangerous. By this 


time, the prince of Conde had driven the queen mother 
from her moderation; but ſo exquiſitely did ſhe diſſemble, 
that in an aſſembly of the ſtates that met at Pontoiſe, the 
clergy raiſed a large contribution to the crown, and agreed 
to a ſolemn diſputation, which was to be managed, on the 
part of the Roman catholics, by the cardinal of Lorrain, 
and on that of the proteſtants, by Theodore Beza, at Poiſſy. 


p | 
ry WY Both combatants had their ſeconds ; but, as uſual, the diſ- 
He BY putations aggravated, inſtead of reconciliating, matters, and 
i the affair of religion was left more undetermined than 
0 ever, 

he But this conference, though jineffectual, as to religion, The king 
le, bad great conſequences, with regard to civil matters. The of Na- 

in Ces offered to procure a divorce between the king of varre 

et NVavarre and his wife, on account of hereſy, and to give joins the 
nd bim in marriage their neice, the queen of Scots, and like- Guiſes. 

2- viſe to procure him from the king of Spain, the reſtitution 

no bis kingdom. This won him entirely to the party of 

be the Guz/es; and on pretence that the proteſtants were not 

Ns — as to the true religion, he pro- 


goreed 22 them 


, feſſed himſelf a firm Roman catholic. His defection did not 
of WF damp the prince of Conde, who was ſoon at the head of 
. four thouſand horſe, and eight thouſand foot, commanded, 


under him, by the admiral, and his brother, d' Andelut. The 
N queen 


247 


The prince of Conde ſeemed to be in friendſhip with the Diſſimu- 
Guiſes, though he was making preparations to deſtroy them. lation of 
ace; Toe king of Navarre pretended great zeal for the public, the parties 
hut in reality he was immerſed in pleaſure and indolence ; at court. 
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Battle of 


Dreux. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
queen mother ſtill continued her diſſimulation, and hat 
granted, under the name of a pacihcation, the exerciſe of 
their worſhip to the hugonots, and that pacification proyey 
the ſource of a bloody war. The duke of Guiſe happenin 
to paſs with his retinue through Paſy, or Vaſh, a lite? 
town, the inhabitants inſulted ſome proteſtants, who wer wot 


at their devotions in a barn, and a ſkirmiſh enſued, The 
duke interpoſing, was wounded in the face, with a ſtone WI" 
and about fixty hugonots being killed, the party conſtrue} Go 


this ſcuffle into a breach of the pacification, and all Pray 
was ſoon in arms. The triumvirate, by whom is meant the f 
conſtable, the duke of Guiſe, and the marſhal St. Aud. 
(for the name of the king of Navarre was all that was of r 
importance about him) carried the king from Fontarnbleqy 
to Paris, and thereby prevented their falling into the prince Y 
of Condes hands, which the queen mother would have pre. Wil; 
ferred to her being now reduced, as the was, under the 90 
power of the triumvirate. She kept, however, her private 


I i . 01 
correſpondence with the prince of Conde, and gained over A 
the king of Navarre to mediate between him and the trium- en 


virate. A kind of a compromiſe was accordingly made, du 
and the Guiſes, and the conſtable agreed to lay down their ad 
arms, if the prince of Conde would do the like; and to leave ba 
the king entirely in the hands of the queen mother and 
the king of Navarre. | 

The prince of Conde, encouraged by the queen mother, Wi p, 
who wiſhed above ail things to ſee the triumvirate reduced, of 


broke this compromiſe, on pretence, that his party would . 


not ſuffer him to obſerve it. He took poſſefiion © Criran, WW th 
Bourges, Lyons, Poictiers, Tours, Angiers, Ang, ſine, Rouen, af 
Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and other places. Zy his agents, a 
he concluded a treaty with queen Elizabeth, and put into B 
her hands Havre de Grace, (called by the Englih Newhaven) 4 
by way of depoſit, for the ſupplies ſhe was to furnith to e 
him and his party. His activity was not greater than that WW { 
of the catholic party, headed, in appearance, by the king of b. 
Navarre, as lieutenant-general, but in reality, by the duke hi 
of Guiſe. The marſhal St. Andre retook Poictiers, as the 
king of Navarre did Bourges. That prince then beſieged ih 
Rouen, which his troops ſtormed and piunccced ; but he WW 
himſelf was mortally wounded, and died in a month. ec 

By this time, the marſhal St. Andre, had rejoined the g 
army of the triumvirate, which was now commanded by or 


the conſtable. The prince of Conde marched towards Nor- 4 


mandy, and both armies met at Dreux, a city in the iſle of 
France, about forty miles from Paris. The hugonot army Wi « 


conſiſted of eight thouſand foot, and four thouſand horle, v 


under the prince of Conde, admiral Coligni, and his brother p 


Andelot. Thirteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand t 


dragoons, or gens darmes, compoſed the catholic army, t. 
the firſt line of which was commanded by the _y 
| | 1 az) 
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ue, the ſecond by the conſtable, and the laſt by the duke 


eiſe a Cu, The conſtable was ſo eager for the ſole honour 
TTOved of the day, that he charged precipitately, and in ſuch A 
ning WW :irection that he could not be ſupported, ſo that he was 

little wounded, defeated, and made a priſoner. The duke of 
were had the glory of repairing his error, rallied the broken 

The troops, and falling on the hugonots, while they were intent 

ne, on plunder, gained the victory, and took the prince of 

rue (md: priſoner, but with the lots of the marſhal Sr. Andre, 

auc pho was killed in the purſuit, Coligni, however, brought 

it the orf the horſe, and the remains of the foot, by a moſt 

22 maſterly retreat. 5 | 

28 of WW The victory of Dreux, rendered the duke of Guiſe more The doke 
e than ever the darling of the French Roman catholics. The of Gui 
Ince Wi queen mother was now unable to check him, and ſhe was murdered. 
Pre- thought to be little better than a hugonot ; but the duke of 


$avry took advantage of that civil war, and recovered his 
country from the French, while Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
over were in the utmoſt danger of falling into the hands of the 
un- emperor. The duke of Gui/e laid ſiege to Orleans; the re- 
ade, I auction of which would have given a mortal blow to the 
"cr Wl adverſe party; but during the ſiege he was ſtabbed in the 
ave Wi back and killed, by one Poltrot, a hugonot fanatic, 
and WW who thought he was doing God good ſervice by the 

murder. If we except his ambition, and his zeal for the 
her Roman catholic religion, this duke was inferior to no man 
ed, of his age in the accompliſhments both of mind and perſon. 
uid Wi He was fo fortunate in all he undertook, that the troops 
thought themſelves invincible under his command. The 
2 8 aflafin being put to the torture, to diſcover his jaccomplices, 


its, at firſt named the prince of Conde, the admiral, and Theodore 


Bez, and other chief of the proteſtants ; but he varied ſo 


n much in his accounts that no regard was had to his diſ- 
to i covery. The admiral even deſired the queen mother to 
Ut ſuſpend his excution till they could be confronted together; 
or but he was torn to pieces by horſes, before he could retract 
ee dis confeflion. The queen mother was far from being diſ- 
n pleaſed with the duke of Guiſe's death, becauſe ſenſible that 
J the party was reſolved to deprive her of her power, if not 


of her life. The prince of Conde was exchanged for the 
conſtable, and thoſe two great men had a conference to- 
gether about an accommodation, by the queen mother's 
order, but they diſagreed ; and marſhal Briſac was ſent to 
conduct the ſiege of Orleans. : : : 

Fhe queen mother continued to be indefatigable in her 
endeavours to put an end to the civil war. At laſt, ſhe 
was ſucceſsful, by granting to the proteſtants a general 
pardon, and liberty of conſcience; for which they agreed 
to lay down their arms, to give up the places they had 


taken, and to renounce their alliance with England. The 
| Englith 
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againſt the duke's murderers, among whom, the admit 
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Engliſh were then in poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, and que 
Elizabeth refuſing to give it up, war was formally declared 


between the two nations. The prince of Conde had a po. et 
miſe from the queen mother, of being made lieutenant e 
general. The ſiege of Havre was formed by him and ef 
conſtable, and carried on with ſo much unanimity, jj yol 
parties uniting againſt the Engliſb, that the earl of 1/arw,, bat 
who commanded the garriſon, was obliged, after a br d. 
defence, to ſurrender the place, on the twenty-eighth AH 
July 1563. The king was then thirteen years and a di. 
old. The parliament of Paris would not admit him to be of de 


age, but the parliament of Rouen did, and he there held his for 
firſt bed of juſtice; and there his mother, upon her knees, iſ" 
ſurrendered her commiſſion as regent. Odet de Chatillon, car. 


been ſtruck out of the liſt of cardinals, for having embrace. 
ed the proteſtant religion, and had taken a wife, who like. ſh 
wiſe was preſent, and fate near the king and queen, under re 
the title of counteſs of Beauvors ; but it is very remarkable, WW? 
that her huſband appeared in his cardinal's habit. Ki 

The inexpreſſible miſeries which France had ſufferel AW" 
during the late civil war, had rendered the return of peace e 
extremely agreeable to all parties. Some regard was now bi 
Paid to order and decency, which had been entirely baniſi- 
ed in the ſtruggle for power; for, in reality, the war was no 7 
other. The ambition of the prince of Conde had made hin , 
renounce the Roman catholic religion; but he was now (o U 
agreeably flattered by the queen mother, that he returned | 
to his popiſh connections, and partook of all the diverſions 
of the court, which were wicked, luxurious, and abandon- 
ed beyond expreſſion. 

The family of Guiſe endeavoured to repoſſeſs the import- WMP" 
ance they had loſt by the late duke's death, and the cardinal iP" 
of Lorrain ſtill continued to have great intereſt at court, , 
The late duke of Guiſe had, upon his death-bed, recommeni-Wif* 
ed to his family forgiveneis of his death, and all injuries; 
but his wife and children now threw themſelves, in deep N 
mourning at the feet of the king, to implore his juſtice a. 


was named, He denied the charge, and the matter remain Wi, 
ed undecided, the king reſerving it for his own cognizance, 
The queen mother had then more power than ever, # | 
ſhe had the king her ſon's ſanCtion for all ſhe did. She 1 
began to abate in her complaiſance to the proteſtants 
whom ſhe hated ; and they, in return, were not ſparing in 1 

their reffections upon her perſon and conduct. | 
In ſhort, it appears, that from the time of her ſon's being 
declared of age, ſhe had laid a deep plan for their extirpa— 
tion, in which ſhe was to he aſſiſted by the pope, the king 
of Spain, and the duke of Savoy, His holinels preſſed the 
parliament 


— 


N 
8 1”. 


had loſt the friendſhip and good opinion of Elizabeth, and 
that the latter had committed an irreparable fault in not 
having the treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis confirmed when the 
king was at age. She conſidered, at the ſame time, that if ſhe 
ſhould call in the king of Hain to her affiſtance, ſhe might 
rekindle a civil war, which might end in giving to France 
2 new maſter. She therefore rejected all propoſals of that 
kind ; but foreſeeing that matters muſt come to extremities 
with the proteſtants, ſhe carried the king in a progreſs 
ec wund great part of his kingdom, not only to fee how 

his ſubjects ſtood affected towards the catholic religion, but 
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nen efliament of Paris to receive the decrees of the council of 1 
* Trent, which it did in matters of faith and doctrine, but ; A 
" not of diſcipline and government ; and it was thought the Ambition 9 
* pto- l ginal of Lorrain was not diſpleaſed at ſeeing the liberties of the * 
4 of the Gallican church preſerved ; becauſe, in caſe of a re- cardinal 5 
„ we lution in religion, he ſtood a fair chance of being created of Larraix 7 
7 atriarch of France. The marſhal Brifac, one of the wor- 1 
bra bbieſt men, and ableſt generals, in France, was now dead, 43 
th and, in point of power, the queen mother was now without ij 
2 dy” rival ; but ſtood in need of great caution and manage- 1 
de 7 ment in the conduct of government. She ſecretly wiſhed b 
Id his ber the extermination of the proteitants ; ſhe ſaw that they 1 
"ſt 
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not ; 
ih to order ſeveral new fortreſſes, particularly one at Lyons, 1 
s oo be built. She intended to have had an interview in 1 
* Lirrain with the emperor of Germany; but in that ſhe was "ny 
Im nag _ "Ip 73 
o diappointed by the vigilance of Philip king of Spain. il 
ref Upon her return to Paris, ſhe found a negotiation was far 9 
ions advanced between her ſon's miniſters, and thoſe of Elizabeth, 30 
Jon. and that the capitulation of Havre was carried into a defi- 1 


nitive treaty. This left the queen mother at liberty to 
purſue her ſchemes with the greater freedom againſt the 
proteſtants. 

When ſhe was at Nouſillon, in Dauphiny, where they Treachery 
abounded, ſhe publiſhed an edi, prohibiting the proteit- of the 
ants from the exerciſe of their religion within thirty miles court of 
of the court. This was followed by a train of meafures France. 
that diſcovered a wicked, but a deep, policy. Notwith- 
ſtanding the immenſe ſums which Philip II. Javiſhed all over 
Europe, he could not prevent her making an alliance with 
the Swiſs cantons; and the newly cemented alliance be- 
tween her and Elizabeth gathered ſtrength every day. The 
proteſtants then looked upon the prince of Conde as having 
betrayed them. The admiral, and his brother, were the 
only two great men of their party, who had not affiſted at 
the ſiege of Havre, and their putting that place into the 
hands of the Engliſh had rendered them more odious than 
ever to the Roman catholics. Charles was bred up from his 
earlieſt infancy in the moſt rooted averſion to their perſons 
and principles; and had for his companions the duke of 
Guiſe, and the lords of his faction. Hentinoreuci, ion to 
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the conſtable, declared for neither party, and being gg 


vernor of the iſle of France, he diſarmed the numerous at. f 
tendants of the cardinal of Lorrain, as he was about to i 
enter Paris; and killed one of his pages. Both ſides ap- tl 
pealed to the court; but the queen mother managed with d 
ſo much art, that her ſon favoured neither party, and con- te 
ſequently was maſter of both. This, and various :ther . þ, 
incidents, particularly the ſuperiority which the French f. 
party had acquired in Scotland, contributed to the queen m 
mother's deſign, which ſne afterwards ſo fatally put into ir 
execution. She carried Charles to Bayonne, where ſhe had t 
an interview with the queen of Spain, and the duke of 1 
Alva ; but the ſubject of it was kept ſo profoundly ſecret, 1 
that the proteſtants more than ſuſpected it was direQeg C 
againſt them. One of Elizabeth's ſpies, however, diſco- p 
vered it, and when Charles left Bayonne, he took a progreſy g 
into Bearn, where he obliged the queen of Navarre to re- r 
inſtate the catholics in their churches, and to reſtore them t 
to a ſhare in the magiſtracy; an arrangement which he car. 
ried into execution, through all the other proteſtant pro- k 
vinces of his kingdom, | p 
| itherto the queen mother had preſerved an appearance b 
of moderation, as the papiſts were at leaſt equally entitled k 
with the proteſtants to the countenance of her ſon, and the t 
execution, as well as protection, of the laws. The fixing | 
the new year to the firſt of January was owing to her, and 0 
ſhe made ſeveral other excellent regulations for the benefit b 
of the nation. In all this ſhe was aſſiſted by that excellent ] 
magiſtrate, the chancellor ! Heſpital; but he was kept in c 
profound ignorance of all the infernal meaſures that were f 
on foot againſt the proteſtants. Like an honeſt and wiſe ü 
man, he applied himſelf to the execution of a plan, the t 
nobleſt t hatever had been formed for the perfection and c 


ſecurity of the French government. 
The or- Upon the return of the king to Paris, in the beginning 
dinance of the year 1565, by his advice deputies were ſummoned to 
of Moulins Moulins, from all the parliaments and head courts of juſtice 
pubiſhed. in the kingdom; and there the famous ordinance known 
| by the name of that place, conſiſting of fourfcore and fix 
articles, was received and publiſhed. This work does 
honour to the French legiſlation, both for its noble princi- 
ples and its elegant compoſition. - At the ſame time and 
place, the quarrel between Montmorenci, and the cardinal 
of Lorrain, and that between the admiral and the duke of 
Guiſe, were ſeemingly compromiſed, but in reality only 
ſkinned over. The queen mother's exquiſite diſſimulation, 
Ted her to make confidents of the prince of Conde, and the 
admiral. She complained to them of the conduct of Philip, 
who was intriguing in all the courts of Europe, to the di- 
minution of her ſon's credit; and that, at the fame time, he 
Was 
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was practiſing upon the Roman catholic party, in France, 
for the deſtruction of the proteſtants. To give them a far- 
ther proof of her rectitude, ſhe even went ſo far as to reduce 
the expences of the court and army. At the ſame time, ſhe 
diſpatched a truſty agent to inform Philip that he needed 

to take no umbrage at the countenance ſhe ſhewed to the 
heads of the hugonots, as ſhe did. it only to bring them the 
more ſecurely and eaſily within her toils. All her manage- 
ment, however, could not blind the admiral]; and, by his 
advice, the prince of Conde inſiſted with the queen mother, 
that troops ſhould be raiſed to oppoſe the duke of Alva, 
who was marching from /taly at the head of a great army, 
under pretence of quelling the commotions in the Low 
Countries; but might enter France, which he would find un- 
provided to receive him. The queen ſeemed to liſten with 
great complacency to his repreſentations, and gave orders for 
raiſing fix thouſand Swiſs ; whom, in reality, ſhe intended 
to employ not againſt the Spaniards, but the proteſtants. 
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The conſtable, Montmorenci, continued ſtill to obſerve a The duke 
kind of neutrality towards all parties, and finding it im- of Anjou 
practicable to reſign his place to his ſon, he offered it to the lieutenant 
prince of Conde; but the duke of Anjou, brother to the general of 
king, declared himſelf his rival. This palpable evaſion of the king- 


the prince's requeſt, at laſt entirely opened his eyes. He dom. 


became ſenſible that the queen mother had been all along 
diſſembling, and that he and his party ſtood tottering on the 
brink of ruin. The march of the duke of Alva into the 
Low Countries, had forced the prince of Orange, who had 
diſcovered the deep laid deſigns againſt the proteſtants, to 
fly into Germany, while the counts Egmont, and Horn, were 
made priſoners, and all the Low Countries were filled with 
the moſt bloody executions, not only of the proteſtants, but 
of all who had dared to murmur __ the Spaniſh tyranny. 
The ſucceſs of the duke of A 


va encouraged the queen Narrow 
mother to be leſs reſerved towards the French hugonots. eſc 


In 1566, Charles expreſſed himſelf to be diſpleaſed with the th ape of 


e COurt 


countenance which they had received from the German from be- 


princes, or that they ſhould dare to interfere in affairs be- 


tween him and them. The prince of Conde, and the ad- prized, 


miral, being again united, re- acted the part which had been 
attempted at Amboiſe. The court lay then at Monceaux, 
with a very ſlight guard, and it was agreed that the pro- 
teſtants ſhould, with all imaginable ſecrecy, repair in arms to 
Roſey, at a ſmall diſtance, from whence they were to ſur- 
prize the court. It happened fortunately that the count of 
Caftelnau was then on his return from the Low Countries, 
where he had been executing a commiſſion with the duke 
of Alva. He fell in with ſome proteſtants, by whom he 
diſcovered the conſpiracy, and the king, and queen mother, 
eſcaped to Meauæ, of which the conſtable Montmorenci, who 
did not believe Caftelnar's intelligence, was governor. Being 
arrived at Meaux, the ſix thouſand Seo under Ef fer, 

Vol. XI. A a who 
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who lay in the neighbourhood, marched thither by the 
king's order in the night-time. On Michaelmas-Day, when 
the conſpiracy was to have been executed, the meet. 
ing of the proteſtants was ſo numerous at Roſoy, that they 
might ftill have ſurprized Meaux, had they not ſuffered 
themſelves to be amuſed ; but the Swiſs coming up, their 
colonel undertook to eſcort the court to Paris, though he 
had no horſe ; which he accordingly performed with great 
courage and conduct, his march being all the way ſkirted by 
the conſpirators, who were ſtrong in cavalry. This braye 
action of that body was rewarded with a preſent of 3 
month's pay to every man. 
Activity The eſcape of the court was far from daunting the prince 
and am- of Conde, He knew that queen Elizabeth had lately de- 
bition of manded the rendition of the town of Calais, which being 


the prince flatly refuſed, had given the cardinal of Beauvais, who had 


of Conde, ſecretly repaired to her court, encouragement to hope that 
| ſhe would affiſt the proteſtants. The (ſprings of the events 
that followed have never been ſufficiently diſcovered, 
through the impenetrable conduct of the queen mother, It 
is however, certain, that the prince of Conde acted with ſo 
much fury, that he gave the moſt moderate among his own 
party very diſagreeable apprehenſions of his deſigns. It is 
ſaid, that he even coined. money with the title of“ Leis 
XIII. the firſt Chri/tian king of France; but it is doubtful 
whether thoſe pieces (many of which are ſtill extant) were 
ſtruck by his order, or by the zeal of his fanatical friends, 
It is no wonder if ſuch exceſſes reduced his army to three 
thoufand men, with whom he ſurprized the town of St. 
Dennis, and burnt down the windmills that were 1n the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which he kept blocked up for fix 
weeks. During that time, the queen mother, by the 
ſpecious conceſſions ſhe offered to make, had quieted the 
minds of many of the chief hugonots, but had diſpatched 
Caſtelnau afreſh to the duke of Alva, to prevail with him to 
march a body of Spaniſh foot to Senlis, where they were to 
be joined by ſome French troops; that the prince having 
them in his rear, and the conſtable, whoſe army conſiſted 
of eighteen thouſand men, in the front, might be utterly 
diefeated. 
Battle of The duke of Alva excuſed himſelf from ſending the 
St. Dennis. troops required, becauſe the queen of England's fleet was 
then threatening a deſcent upon the Low Countries. Upon 
Caſtelnau's return with this refuſal, the conſtable made dil- 
poſitions for attacking the prince, who was far from declin- 
ing an engagement, though he had but twelve hundred 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, and the Battle of St. Dennis 
was fought on the tenth of November: It laſted for ſeveral 
hours, and all the catholics could do, notwithſtanding 
the vaſt ſuperiority of their numbers, was to carry * 
8 the 
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the name of victors. The conſtable Anne de Montmorenci, where the 
received ſome mortal wounds from one Stuart, a Scotchman, conſtable 
who had deſerted from his army ; but the conſtable, 1s killed, 


with the pommel of his ſword, beat out ſome of his teeth 
broke his jaw bone, and knocked him to the ground. 
His body was carried off by his fon and ſome of his friends, 
and he died in Paris four days after, with equal reſolution 
and piety. He was undoubtedly one of the worthieſt men 
that ever was about any court ; and he came at laſt to be 
one of the wiſeſt. He had great private failings, being 
moroſe, and intractable, but they were, perhaps, owing to 
his knowledge of the worthleis characters of all parties. 
He piqued himſelf upon being the firſt CHriſtian baron in 
chriſtendom, and upon his ſteady loyalty to the crown. 
Though he profeſſed the Roman catholic religion, yet he 
always was for moderate meaſures, and therefore difliked 
the Guiſes. He took up arms in the laſt ſcene of his life 
chiefly from the indignation he conceived againft the prince 
of Conde's exceſſes. Though the queen mother was far 
from being diſpleaſed at his death, yet his body was interred 
with royal honours in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris. 


The affairs of the proteſtants would have been now def- The pro- 
perate, had not the admiral been the moſt fruitfel in ex- teſtants 
pedients of any man in his time. Supported by the favour- Join their 
able reception which queen Elizabeib had given their German 
agents, he had bargained for ten thouſand German troops, auxiliaries 
who were to enter France under prince Cafimir, fon to the Vol IX. 
elector palatine, and to join the remains of the hugonot p. 127. 


army in Lorrain. Their junction was accordingly formed 
at Pont a Mouſſon, at which place, the hugonot army arriv- 
ed in the moſt deplorable want of every thing, even to ſhoes 
and ſtockings. The prince of Conde had promiſed the auxi- 
liaries a hundred thoufand crowns; but he himſelf had 
ſcarce money to buy the neceſſaries of life. Such, how- 
ever, was the zeal of his party, that they collected all the 
money that was left them, to give it to their mercenaries, 
which, with the reliance they had on El:zabeth's aſſurances, 
ſtilled their clamours, but at the expence of the country, 
which was moſt miſerably depopulated for their fubſiſtence. 

The politics of the queen mother were over refined. 
Inſtead of giving the Roman catholic army, after the death 
of the conſtable, an able head to command it, ſhe perſuad- 
ed her ſon to declare the duke of Anjou his lieutenant- 
general. That prince, though brave, was young and un- 
experienced, and being ſent at the head of the army to har- 
raſs that of the enemy, the miſeries of the country were 
encreaſed, by his troops every where plundering, maſſa- 
cring, or executing the hugonots. 


In the beginning of February 1568, the hugonot and A paciki- 
German army, by forced marches, arrived before Chartres, cation 
which they beſieged. The prince of Conde had always the ſucceeds. 
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weaknefs to be acceſſible to propaſals ior treating; and not. 
withſtanding all the remonſtrances of the admiral, he ſwal. 
lowed the bait thrown out to him by the queen mother, 23 
Chartres was on the point of ſurrendering. A treaty way 
accordingly concluded ; by which the pacification formerly 
agreed on was renewed, and rendered perpetual, and gene. 
ral throughout the kingdom. The places taken on both 
ſides were to be reſtored, and the king engaged to pay the 
arrears due to the Germans. It was plain to all France, that 
the queen mother never intended to obſerve that peace, ang 
that ſhe had concluded it, only to ſave Chartres, and there. 
by to prevent her ſon and herſelf being driven out of Pari; 
and the people, immediately on its being declared at Long- 
Jeumeau., called it the Little Peace. After all, the prince of 
Conde was not indefenſible in concluding it. His German 
auxiliaries were every day threatening to mutiny ; the pro- 
teſtant cauſe was to appearance ruined in the Low Countries 
the money of Philip had gained him a ftrong party in 
Germany; two thoutand Spaniſb foot, under the count of 
Aremberg, were marching againſt him from the Low Coun- 
tries, and he had received little or no money from £El:24- 
beth, who had paid to the elector palatine all ſhe had en- 
gaged for. Surrounded by ſo many difficulties, it was no 


wonder that the prince of Conde agreed to the peace, which 


was no other than a ſmothering of the war. It was, how- 
ever, ſo agreeable to the court, that the king borrowed a 
hundred and eighty thouſand crowns from the republic of 
Jenice, and the princes of Italy, to diſcharge the German 
arrears. ! 

The proteſtants were ſo much convinced of the ineffi- 
cacy of the peace, that moſt of them refuſed to render up 
the towns they were poſleſſed of; and Rochelle, in parti- 
cular, ſhut irs gates againſt the king's troops. For fix 


months, the ſame diſturbances prevailed all over France as 


in time of declared war. The fields were uncultivated ; 


the open towns reduced to heaps of ruins; atfaſſinations and 


executions filled every corner of their cities and fortified 
places; and, according to the accounts of thoſe who lived at 
the time, both the public and private miſeries of France 
were inexpreſſible. The queen mother thought only of her 
own ſecurity, and admitted to her fecret council only Lewrs 
la Lanſae, who was then chancellor; John de Maruilliere, 
biſhop of Orleans, Sebaſtian de N biſhop of Li- 
moges; Henry de Meſme, the p refident de Biragne ; and Vil. 
leroy, the ſecretary of ſtate. The great ſubject of their de- 
liberations was to get into their hands the heads of the hu- 
gonots, who ſtill held out, and to reduce their towns. A 


_ vaſt number of executions of the hugonots were every day 


performing, and the queen mother pretended that their 
crimes did not conſiſt in their religion, to which ſhe was not 
at all zverſe, but in their treaſonable practices againſt the 

| ate. 
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ſtate. Intelligence arriving that the admiral and his brother, 
had paid a viſit to the prince of Conde, marſhal de Tavannes 
had an order, to make them both priſoners, if poſſible. 
He is ſaid to have apprized them of their danger, and it is ſaid 
certain, they ſaved themſelves by flying to Rochelle, from 
whence d' Andelot went over in a ſailor's habit to England, to 
ſollicit ſuccours from queen Elizabeth. | 
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The marſhal de Tavannes's party defeated an officer, who The bat. 
had been left with a few men to cover the prince's retreat, tle of Fa- 
and the queen mother loſt her uſual moderation, when ſhe »ac loſt 
heard, that the ſcheme had miſcarried. SuſpeCting that the by the 
chancellor was in the ſecret, ſhe diſplaced him, and the proteſt- 


ſeals were given to the biſhop of Orleans; but the pro- aets 


teſtant cauſe ſeemed now to revive, Queen Elizabeth open- 
ed her kingdom as a retreat for all the perſecuted hugonots, 
and the informations which ſhe received from the prince of 
Conde, as to the ſtate of proteſtantiſm on the continent, were 
ſo important, that notwithſtanding her natural frugality, 
ſhe lent him a hundred thouſand angels, ammunition, and 
a large train of artillery. "The vaſt advantage which Ro- 
chelle, in point of fituation, independency, and riches, had 
over any other city belonging to. the hugonots, rendered it 
their head quarters. T hither the queen of Navarre carried 
her ſon, young Merry, prince of Bearn, afterwards the 
glorious Henry IV. and he was received as their head. 
D Andilot collected the troops beyond the Loire, and carried 
them to Rochelle, The.queen mother, as uſual, had re- 
courſe to negotiating. In the winter, ſhe made offers to 
the prince of Conde, who had now marched with an army 
to $97/ns, but the negotiation came to nothing. The royal 
army under the duke of Anjou was excellently well officered. 
The merſhal de Tavarnes was ſecond general in command. 
The marſhal de Colſe, and Biron, who was afterwards 
a marſhal, ferved in the ſame army, and in a council 
of war it was reſolved to fight the prince of Conde, before 
he could be joined by a body of German auxiliaries, whom 
he had taken into pay upon the queen of England's credit. 
They came up with him on the thirteenth of March, at a 
little village called Farnac, belonging to the diſtrict of 
Rochelle, in Angouleſme. The prince of Conde, had by ac- 
cident broke his leg à day or two before; but found he 
could not avoid fighting. A battle enſued, in which the 
duke of Anjou, or rather the marſhal de Tavannes, was 
victorious, fourteen hundred of the hugonots, and two 
hundred of the royaliſts being killed. The prince of Conde, 
after fighting with the utmoſt reſolution and intrepidity, 
was wounded and taken priſoner; but being carried to a 
little diſtance from the field, he was ſhot through the head. 


by the baron de Monteſquieu. 


Death 


If we take the character of this prince from the hiſto- and cha- 
rians of the time, his body was a contraſt to his mind, racter of 


which was as accompliſhed as the other was contemptible, the prince 
If of Conde, 
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NE RAL HISTORY 


If we conſult facts, and rely on the truth of hiſtory, without 
being ſwayed by partial or prepoſſeſſed, authorities; all 
that can be allowed him is valour, diſſimulation, and aj. 
vity in forming a party. His conduct towards queen Eli. 


Zabeth was impolitic and indefenſible, and his weakneſs for 
women, rendered him perpetually the dupe of the queen 


The pro- 
teſtant 
cauſe de- 
clines. 


mother, who had always about her court ſyrens, as they 
were called, to charm ſecrets out of her enemies. One 
madame Limaiel, had an aſcendency over the prince of 
Conde, which was of great ſervice to the court; and to 
this foible was owing his inconſtancy, and the per— 
petual facility be diſcovered in being amuſed with negotia- 
tions. Upon his death, the admiral took the command of 
the army, and made a moſt admirable retreat into Pott, 
after throwing gariifons into the ſtrong places held by his 
arty. p 
K The duke of Deux Ponts, was a German prince, who had 
engaged in the proteſtant cauſe, and had begun his march 
to join the prince of Conde's army, when the battle of 
Farnac was fought. It was the month of A before his 


junction was effected with the admira,, =o hefioged 


Poitiers. The place was defended by the duke of Y, 
whole accompliſnments, both civil and military, eg ed, 
if not excelled, thoſe of his father. Every action and 1104+ 
{ure now proved adverſe to the proteſtants. Though the 
admiral was brave, cool, and poſlefied almoſt of every qua- 
lity of a great and a good man, and though he had more 
than once ſaved, the proteſtant army by the excellent re- 
treats he made, yet he was unequal to the command in 
chief. The brave defence made by the duke of Guiſe en— 
abled the duke of Aijeu to beſiege Chaſtelheraut ; upon 


which, the admiral, who had loſt four thouſand men, 


raiſed the ſiege of Poitiers; and he, the vidame of Chartres, 
with the count of MHonigomery were declared rebels by the 
parliament, He was atterwards beaten by the duke of 
Anjou at St. Cler, and on the third of October he loſt the 


battle of AZonticontour in Poitou, which he was obliged to 


fight, through a munity of his German troops, His men 
benaved ill in this battle, and he loſt all his baggage and 
artillery. The glory ariſing from the action was acquired 
by Tavannes, and the proteſtant cauſe ſeemed to be expir- 
ing, when the victorious army beſieged St. Jean d' Angeli. 
Piles commanded the garrifon, and the detence he made 
was equal to the importance of his truſt, upon which the 
very exiſtence of the proteſtant cauſe in France depended, 
The king, and qucen mother came to the ſiege, and orders 
were given to ſtorm the place, but the beſtegers were beat 
oft, and it was refolved to reduce it by famine. This had 
its effect, and on the ſecond of December, Piles, to prevent 
his garriſon from periſhing, made diſpoſitions for forcing his 
way through the enemy's army, after again and _—_ 
. —SUUDG 
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fuſing to treat with ſo faithleſs a crew as the royaliſts were. 
Biron interpoſed, and Piles having a good opinion of him, 
he took his word for the performance of the capitulation, 
which was honourable; and he marched out with nine 
hundred men, the remains of two thouſand. The repeated, 
and ſeemingly mortal, blows, which the proteſtants had re- 
ceived, did not diſcourage the admiral, nor the heads of his 
party. The vidame of Chartres, who was in England, pre- 
vailed on queen Elizabeth to advance a conſiderable ſum on 
the queen of Navarre's jewels; and, that ſhe might gain 
ſome breathing time to the proteſtants, ſhe entouraged a 
propoſal of marriage, which had been made on the part of 
the queen mother, between her, and the duke of Anjou. 
The incomparable queen of Navarre ſuffered her ſon to be 
preſent in the moſt hazardous actions; and it was in that 
unfortunate army of the proteſtants, that Henry the Great 
was initiated in the art of war. | 


350 


The proteſtant cauſe, which was thought to be expiring, but is re- 
was, all of a ſudden, reanimated by the ſpirit of its leaders. vived by 


Rochelle had been long blocked up both by ſea and land; but queen E. 


Sire, a proteſtant pirate, that is, one who ſubſiſted by zaberh. 


plundering his enemies, after they had left him no other way 
of living, forced the blockade by ſea. De la Noue, an excel- 
lent hugonot officer, beat the catholics by land. The count 
of Montgomery raiſed as much money upon the eſtates of 
the royaliſts, about Tholouſe, as paid the German mercenaries 
in his army, and was joined by the prince of Bearn, and 
the young prince of Conde, after a hazardous and difficult 
march, with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot. They 
threw a bridge over the Gironne, in order to beſiege Bourdeaux; 
but it was broken down by Monluc, and the proteſtant army 


was again in danger of periſhing, if the admiral had not 


undertaken to march twelve hundred miles at its head, to 
join a freſh body of German auxiliaries. The march was 
difficult, fatiguing, and dangerous beyond expreſſion. They 
plundered fifty towns, houſes, and villages, and laid a 
hundred under contribution; and they marched as far as 
Arnai le-Duc, in Burgundy, before they were ſtopt by the 
marſhal de Coſſe, at the head of the duke of Anjou's army, 
who was then indiſpoſed. De Coſſæ had with him ten thou- 
ſand good troops, and a train of artillery. The proteftants 
had not with them a ſingle cannon, and their numbers did 
not exceed four thouſand ; but the admiral made ſo excel- 
lent a diſpoſition, that he beat the marſhal, though he 
durſt not purſue him, and continued his march, which 

pointed towards Paris. | 
The negotiations between the court and the proteſtants 
were all this while carrying on, with equal diſſimulation, 
perhaps, on both ſides, but with leſs treachery on that 
of the proteſtants. The latter demanded terms that were 
dye only to a victorious party. The queen mother adviſed 
| "SS | | her 
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foreign powers, that there was the greateſt reaſon to believe 


Prepara- 
tions for 
the maſ- 
ſacre of 
St. Bar- 


tLolomenv. 
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her ſon to grant them, and a peace was ſigned on the eighth 
of Auguſt, at St. Germain-en Laye. By this peace, the pro- 
teftants were to retain poſſeſſion, for two years, of Rochelle, 
la Charite, Montuuban, and Coignac, the four moſt important 
places they had in France. They were reinveſted in all theit 
eſtates, places, and dignities; all edicts, to their prejudice, 
were recalled, and all in their favour, confirmed. The 
truth is, Charles, though no more than twenty years of 
age, outwitted the admiral, one of the moſt clear ſighted 
noblemen of his time. He pretended that he had emanci- 
pated himſelf from the faſcinating power of the queen 
mother, and the Guiſes, who wanted to render him ſubſer- 
vient to Spain, and that he was reſolved to reign in the 
hearts of all his ſubjects. The admiral believed him, and 
the deception was favoured by every meaſure of the king, 
who gave orders for performing the articles of the treaty 
with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality. His diſſimulation 
went ſo far, that it impoſed upon the Guiſes, and the court 
of Sparn, till they were undeceived by the queen mother ; 
and the public expected a ſudden alteration oi affairs, eſpe- 
cially in point of religion. 

The marriage between Charles and Elizabeth of Auſtria, 
the daughter of the emperor Maximilan II. which had been 
long in dependence, now took place, at Meziers; and 
other great eſpouſals were in agitation. Don Sebaſtian, 
king of Portugal, by his ambaſſador, courted the princeſs 
Margaret, ſiſter to Charles, who perceiving that ſhe had an 
intrigue with the duke of Guz/e, drove him from his court; 
and, to cool the king's fury, either affected or real, he mar- 
ried another lady. Charles then declared that he intended 


to give his ſiſter in marriage to the prince of Bearn; and he 


appeared, at this time, ſo much the object of his peoples 
love and reverence, ſo much eſteemed and courted by 


that the jentiments he had adopted were real, as they were 
attended with ſo much luſtre and happineſs. He even re- 
fuſed, for fear of giving offence to the proteſtants, to renew 
his tamily's favoutite league with the Turks. He approved 
of the admiral ſupporting, againſt Spar, the proteſtant cauſe 
in the Low Countries; and he engaged him to ſend count 
Lodowick, of Naſſau, the prince of Orange's brother, to 


him, in diſguiſe, that he might more ſafely confer with him 


about certain points for the intereſts of the Orange family, 
and the proteſtant religion. The count accordingly attend- 


ed him, and Charles planted in his mind ſuch a conviction 


of bis ſincerity, as won over the admiral to be of the ſame 
opinion, and he repaired to court with anly fifty gentlemen 


to attend him. He was charmed with the coverſation of 


the king, who had great natural talents, and diſcourſed 

better than any man in his dominions could, of his true 1n- 

terefis, eſpecially in ſupporting the proteſtants in the Low 

Countries againſt the power of Spaiu. He loaded the a 
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with the moſt affectionate careſſes. He called him his fa- 
ther, and re-eſtabliſhed him in all his penſions. The ad- 
miral had leave to retire to his houſe at Chatillon, and he went 
backwards and forwards to court without any conſtraint, 
while the king was heaping new favours on his head. In 
ſort, the eceleſiaſtics who were not in the ſecret thought 
the king was on the point of declaring himſelf a proteſtant, 
and the houſe of Guiſe trembled at his art and abilities. 

The time approaching when the great blow was to be 
truck, the queen of Navarre, and her ſon the prince 
of Bearn, were invited to court, on pretence of the 
atter's propoſed marriage with the king's ſiſter. The 
queen, though a lady of great penetration, was, with the 
jeſt of the party, impoſed upon by Charles, who, together 
with his mother, met her at Blois, and overpowered her 


with marks of their tenderneſs and reſpet, At night the. 


S 
* 


Hiſtory of 
the ſame, 


king aſked his mother, whether he had not played his part 


well, and on her adviſing him to perſevere, he anſwered, 
that he would bring them ail into his net. In a few days 
the queen of Navarre died; but tho' the enemies of Charles, 
and his mother, pretended that ſhe was poiſoned, that charge 
js fully refuted by the heads of the party remaining ſtill at 
court after her body had been opened, when it appeared that 
her death was occaſioned by an abſceſs; but notwithſtand- 
ing the incredible diſſimulation of Charles and his mother, 
the plain and ſenſible part of the proteſtants, who under- 
flood nothing of courtly refinements, apprehended ſome 
dreadful enn and ſent repeated intimations to the 
admiral and his friends to beware. They were laughed at 
for their ſimplicity, and many of them left the court, be- 
cauſe, as they ſhrewdly obſerved, it treated them too well. 
Charles heard of their apprehenſions, and ſought to efface 
them by entering into their concerns in a manner ſo ſerious, 


that he could not be ſuſpected of duplicity, He more than 


performed all that he had promiſed to the family of Orange, 
and he employed Teligni, one of the moſt promiſing young 
gentlemen in France, and lately married to the admiral's 
daughter, to bring his father-in-law to court, which he 
did, that he might conſult him concerning a declaration of 
war againſt Spain, and the march of the troops towards the 


Low Countries, He gave him, about the ſame time, a year's 


revenue of the eccleſiaſtical livings of his brother, the car- 
dinal, who was now dead. 

On the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, that Charles might put his 
ſincerity out of doubt with the moſt ſcrupulous, the mar- 
riage ceremony between the prince of Bearn, who, by his 
mother's death, was king of Navarre, and the princeſs 

argaret, was performed by the cardinal of Baurbon. She 
was ſo averſe to the marriage, that ſhe refufed to give her 
conſent, by words, but her brother, who itood behind her, 
forced her to give a nod, which was held valid. The re- 
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joicings at the marriage held for three days; and on tha 
twenty- ſecond of Auguſt, when the admiral was returnin 
to court, a gun was diſcharged at him from a window 
which ſtruck off one of his fingers, and wounded him in 
the arm. This aſſaſſination had almoſt deſtroyed all the 
deep laid ſchemes of the king. The admiral himſelf wax 
ſtartled, his friends adviſed him to leave Paris, and offered 
if he was ſtopt, to carry him out of it by force. A viſt 
which Charles paid him in the afternoon diffipated all hi; 
apprehenſions, if he had any; but the accident alarmed 
the queen mother ſo much, that ſhe reſolved, now, to loſs 
no time, in ſtriking the long meditated blow. 


Its execu- The duke of Anjou, who, young as he was, was almoſt 


tion. 


as exquiſite a diſſembler as his brother, the duke of Never 
the grand prior, who was natural brother to the king, the 
duke of Guiſe, the marſhal de Tavannes, and the count 4; 
Retz, were called to council by the queen mother; and 
the eve of Sf. Bartholomew's day was pitched on for a gene. 
rai maſſacre of all the proteſtants in France; the moſt horrid 
fact, (all circumſtances conſidered) that is, perhaps, to be 
met with in. hiſtory. At firſt, it was reſolved to have in- 
cluded the marſhals Montmorenci, and d Amville, in the 
number of the proſcribed, only for favouring the hugonots; 
but, they were ſaved at the requeſt of the duke of Nevers, and 
Tavannes; and the execution of the maſlacre within Par; 
was committed to the duke of Gui/e, while orders were ſent 
for the proteſtants undergoing the like maſſacre through all 
the cities and provinces of France. So execrable and bloody 
a deſign, formed by a woman whom the proteſtants had 
never provoked, and by a young prince, bred up in a court, 
where love and luxury were the only arts that were cultivat- 


ed, have induced ſome writers to pretend, that Charles felt 
remorſe, immediately before the execution of the maſlacre, 


but that it was ſtifled by his mother. Others, upon better 
rounds, aſſign to him a greater ſhare of guilt than to her, 
he ſignal was to be the ringing of a bell at midnight, 


The guards and-militia were put under arms, and nothing 


can give us a more ſtrong picture of the deteſtable influence 
of religion, than the court's daring to entruſt the execution 


of ſuch a ſcheme, to men who could have no quarrel, but | 


Murder of religion, with thoſe whom they were about to butcher. The 
the admi- duke of Cuiſe, attended by a party of Swiſs Roman catholic 


ral. 


guards, his uncle the duke of Aumale, and the grand prior, 
upon the toll of the bell, went to the admiral's houſe, which 
they forced open, and one Beſine, running up ſtairs, found 
him at prayers, and ran him through the body with his 
ſword. It would diſgrace the page of hiſtory to relate the 
indignities with which his venerable remains were treated, 
and which ſhewed an impotence of revenge beyond all 
credibility, | 


The 
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The intendant of Paris had ordered that all the windows 
of the city ſhould be illuminated when they heard the fatal 
knell, The attendants of the king of Nevarre, and the 
rince of Conde, who lodged in the Louvre, were maſſacred 
in preſence of the king and queen mother; and Charles 
ſeeing ſome endeavouring to eſcape acroſs the river, ſhot at 
them with his long gun. The murderers were equally buſy 
all that night, and next day, in other parts of the city, 
where ſome thouſands were maſſacred; but the preciſe num- 
her ſeems not to have been aſcertained. It is ſaid, that 
the whole number butchered in Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, 
Tholouſe, Lyons, and Rouen, in two months, (for ſo long 
the maſſacre continued) amounted to thirty thouſand. Some 
of the magiſtrates, however, had the ſpirit to refuſe to 
obey the inhuman orders, and three of the cautionary 
towns given to the proteſtants, Rochelle, Montauban, and 
Cvignac, opened their gates as aſylums for their perſecuted 
brethren ; but /a Charite was ſurprized by the king's troops, 
and its proteſtant inhabitants murdered. : | 

When the firſt heat of this maſſacre was over, Charles The maſk 
called before him the king of Navarre and the prince of ſacre juſti- 
Conde, whom he had forced to be ſpectators of the bloody fied by 
ſcenes in the maſlacre, and required them to abjure pro- Charlet. 
teſtantiſm. The king not only complied, but tigned an 
order, (which was not obeyed) prohibiting the exerciſe of 
tie hugonot religion within his dominions. The prince of 
C:nde was more obſtinate, though the king told him his 
fate was comprized in three words, the maſs, death, or the 
baſtile. At laſt, he followed the example of his chaplain, 
who had been prevailed upon to abjure. Charles, at firſt, 
affected to lay the blame of the mailacre upon the duke of 
Guſe's over-forward zeal; but, on the twenty-eighth of 
Auguſt, he made a merit of his having himſelf been the 
author of the tragedy. He repaired to his parliament, 
where the members congratulated him upon the perform- 
ance z and, by his order, the proceſs of the dead admiral, 
Coligni, on pretence of his being engaged in a conſpiracy 
to place the crown of France on the prince of Conde's head, 
was drawn up. The admiral was condemned, and execut- 
ed in effigy. Two of his friends, Briguemaut, and Ca- 
vagnes, were tried likewiſe for being his accomplices, and, 
after conviction, they ſuffered death at the common place 
of execution. The zeal of the parliament even went fo 
far as to order an annual commemoration of St. Bartho- 
lamerb's day; but the chancellor, Hoſpital, deteſted it; nor 
was the day ever obſerved but with horror. The ingenious 
treachery and diſſimulation of the court was not ſufficient, 
however, to trepan all the objects of its fury; for the 
count of Montgomery eſcaped out of Paris to England. The 
houſe of the Engliſb ambaſſador, Halſingbam, was ordered 


by Charles to be held as a ſanctuary for all the EAglih; and 
: n alſing ham 
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Siege of 
Rochelle 


under firm proteſtant, to perſuade the Rochellers to yield to his 


taken, 


teſtant religion. 


themſelves for that purpoſe, to ſend them ſuccours. The 


of the hugonots was once more ſhut up in Rochelle. 
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Halſingham thanked the king for the favour that had been 
ſhewn him. At the ſame time, he put his court on their 
guard, againſt the deceitful practices of Charles, who, he 
laid, was in a ſecret confederacy with the king of Spain, tg 
deprive the queen of her crown, and extirpate the pro- 


Strozzi was then lying with a fleet before Rochelle, and 
Charles ſent la Houe, an officer of great reputation, and x 


authority. He performed his commiſſion with admirable 
addreſs. He vehemently exhorted the citizens to ſubmit, 
upon proper ſecurity being given them for the enjoyment 
of their religion and liberties ; but that not being propoſed, 
they raiſed additional fortifications, and preparcd to defend 
themſelves. Queen Elizabeth knew the importance of the 
place; but ſhe had made a late treaty with France, which 
diſabled her from giving any open aſſiſtance to the Rochellers; 
nor would ſhe even ſuffer her ſubjects, who had aſſociated 


French court, however, was fo fully convinced of her ſup- 
porting them underhand, that they threatened to. fend an 
army into Scotland under the duke of Maine. The anti- 
pathy which the proteſtants had, conceived againſt the 
Roman catiolics, fince the maſſacre, was now ariſen to ſuch 
a height, that they diſdained the leaſt communication with 
that perſuation. The obſtinacy of the court, and the zeal 
of the catholics, were equal to thoſe of the proteſtants; and 
France was once more filled with blood and rapine. The 
marſhal 4 Amuill: reduced Somers, but at ſuch an expence 
of troops that he could undercake nothing during the te- 
mainder of the campaign. Sancerre was belicged by {+ 
Chaftre for eight months, and obtained a capitulation, after 
being brought to ſuch extremity, that a father is ſaid to 
have ſubſiſted upon the dead body of his daughter, and two 
thouſand of the beſieged died of hunger. The marquis 4d: 
Fillars over awed the province of Guienne, and the ſtrength 


Strozzi, and the baron de la Garde, commanded the ſiege 
by ſea. The duke of Anjou commanded the grand army 
by land, and under him ſerved the king of Navarre, the 
duke of Alengon, the prince of Conde, and the molt experi- 
enced generals in France, with the flower of her nobility. 
The ſiege was carried on with prodigious fury. The court 
had come to a reſolution, that as ſoon as Rzchelle ſhould be 
taken, the duke of Guije ſhould invade England; but Wal— 


fingham diſcovered it by corrupting one of the Scotch mi- 


niſters ſervants. Elizabeth diſſembled her knowledge of this 
ſecret, and gave fair words to the French ambaſſador; but 
ſhe ſuffered the count of Montgomery, who was ftill in Eng- 
land, to equip a fleet of privatcers for the relief of the plac 
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f lt had ſuſtained a vaſt variety of aſſaults, in one of which, 
een ne duke of Aumale loſt his life; but it cannot be ſaid to 
"I 12ve been reduced to extremity, becauſe it was not fo well 
| blocked up by ſea, as to hinder the friends of the beſieged 

; dom ſupplying them with ſtores and proviſions of every 

0% kind. With thoſe they were better ſupplied than their be- 
nd fegers were, for hunger and diſeaſes cut off four and twenty 

thouſand of the duke of Anjou's troops. 


= On the nineteenth of April 1573, the count of Monigo- its advan- 
ble mery appeared with his ſquadron before Rochelle. Tis tageous 
ut arrival had been foreſeen, and ſuch preparations were made capitula- 
ent to receive him, that he ſent an agent to implore farther tion. - 

80 ſuccours from Elizabeth, but ſhe refuſed them and treated 

na bim with great harſnneſs. The ſiege was then renewed 

he with more fury than ever, and a French gentleman, de 


/iene, ſaved the duke of Anjou's life, by receiving in his 
body a ſhot which he ſaw aimed againſt him. While the 
fate of Rochelle was thus ſuſpended, an expreſs came from 
Mouluc, biſhop of Valens, the French miniſter at Farſaw, 
that he had prevailed with the Poliſh proteſtants to join the 
Trench party in electing the duke of Anjou king of Poland, 
on condition of the Rochel.ers being left in poſſeſſion of their 
liberties and religion. This brought on a treaty, which 
terminated in a renewal of the pacification, by which the 
privileges and religion of the beſieged were ſecured; but the 
Nochellers were obliged to ſubmit to the formality of invit- 
ing the duke to enter their city, which, as had been pre- 
concerted, he declined doing. The proteſtants, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſiege was raiſed, remained ſtill as miſtruſtful 
of the court as ever, becauſe they knew all the favour that 
had been ſhewn them was extorted, | 

However fond the duke of Anjou might have been of his The duke 
new dignity, his friends ſoon wrought him into a diſlike of of Anjou 
reigning over a nation of barbarians. Ihe truth is, the choſen 
French court was now miſerably divided. Charles entertain- king of 
ed a jealouſy of a partiality diſcovered by his mother for Polar, 
the duke of Anjou. His ſuſpicion roſe to ſuch a height that and leave: 
he could not conceal his joy at the duke's approaching de- France. 
parture, nor could he forbear telling the queen mother, 
that one kingdom could not hold them both. The duke, on 
the other hand, though he had been always at the head of 
an army, was immerſed in ſenſuality, a flave to the moſt 
infamous connections, and deſperately in love with the 
princeſs of Conde. But thoſe conſiderations were at laſt 
overcome, and he yielded to the inſtances of the Poljh 
ambaſſadors, by fetting out for that kingdom. His de- 
parture opened a vaſt career of ambition for the duke of 
Alengon, the ſame prince whom queen Elizabeth had ſo long 
flattered with the hopes of marrying her. He was a weak, 
unſteady man, but brave, treacherous and ambitious. 


Montmorenci, who was a favourite with queen Elizabeth, 
put 
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put himſelf at the head of the French patriots, or politiques 
as they were called. They pretended to look on public 
matters; not through the medium of religion, but of patriot- 
iſm and humanity ; and that therefore there was a neceſſity 
of oppoſing all who favoured the doctrine of maſſacres 
which plainly pointed at the king, the queen-mother and 
the houſe of Guiſe. The king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Conde, favoured this aſſociation ; and the French proteſtants 
depended ſo much upon it, that they preſented to the king 
a writing, containing demands, which the queen-mother 
ſaid the late prince of Conde durſt not have made, had he 
| been at the head of fourſcore thouſand men. The court, 
A conſpi- however, did not venture to arreſt the deputies who pre- 
» racy of ſented this bold paper, which gave the proteſtants freſh ſpi- 
| the pro- rits. It had been agreed that the duke of Alengon ſhould, with 
teſtants. his own conſent, undergo a ſeeming force, and then be put 
at the head of the hugonots ; and diſpoſitions for that purpoſe 
were far advanced ; but the court diſcovered it, ſome fay, by 
the duke's own imprudence, who revealed the whole to his 
mother. | | | 
The proteſtants all over France were then in agitation; 
and a party of horſe had advanced as far as St. Germains, to 
have made the duke priſoner ; but he pretended he was not 
ready, and they returned. The king gave orders for raiſ- 
ing three armies ; but he refuſed to give the poſt of lieute- 
nant-general, which had been held by the duke of Anjou, 
to the duke of. Alengon. The longer the queen-mother 
dived into the conſpiracy, the more formidable ſhe found 
it. She preſſed for the conſummation of the duke's mar- 
riage with queen Elizabeth, who evaded it with an art 
which could not impoſe upon the other. It is certain that 
Elizabeth, at that time, kept a ſecret correſpondence with 
tl: king of Navarre, as well as the duke of Alengon ; and 
that the conſpirators were ſecretly encouraged by Dale, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador at the French court. Though the duke, 
upon his confeſſion; was aſſured of life and pardon, yet he 
durſt not truſt either his mother or his brother, and he appli- kr 
ed tothe Engliſh ambaſſadors for a ſafe conduct to England; ki 
which Elizabeth, with ſome difficulty, granted bim. It is hi 


to this day a ſecret by what means the queen- mother diſco- or 
vered the negotiation ; and whether it was not by Eliza- ki 
beth's ſecret management, as ſhe was then on very bad terms nc 
with the court of Spain, and therefore afraid to break en- ar 
tirely with the French. Be that as it will, the count left Pa- ar 
ris with the utmoſt precipitation; and, at Bois de Vincennes, of 


Charles ordered the king of Navarre to be put under a ſtrict y 
arreſt; and Yikes, the Engliſh ambaſſador's ſecretary, who n 


had negotiated the ſafe conduct, was obliged to leave 0 
France. The marſhals Montmorenci and Coſſe were ſent pri- 

ſoners to the baſtile. The prince of Condé retired to his go- h 
vernment of Straſbourg, where he abjured his abjuration of 5 


pro- 
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-oteſtantiſm, which he faid had been extorted from him, 
and he was re-admitted to the proteſtant communion. La 
Moule, the duke of Alengon's favourite, and the ſame who 
had betrayed him, was beheaded for not having diſcovered 
enough; and ſome other examples of juſtice were made. 
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The duke of Alengon poorly diſcovered all he knew; but 


the king of Navarre behaved with great ſpirit, and re- 
proached the queen-mother with being the author of all the 


public calamities. 
Charles was, at this time, the moſt miſerable perion of 


State of 


his dominions. The very narrow eſcape he had made from Charles's 
the late conſpiracy, ſhewed him how great a ftranger he was courts 


to his own affairs; that he had been all along governed by 
the execrable counſels of the queen-mother, whoſe creature 
Biragne, the chancellor, was; and, that the houſes of Lor- 
rain and Guiſe were the executioners of all her machinations. 


In ſhort, that his —_— power was engroſſed by others. 


She had procured the poſt of lieytenant-general for her ſon- 
in-law, the duke of Lorrain. All the governdrs, officers, 
and magiitrates in France, were ordered to obey her com- 
mands ; and Biragne obtained from the king a deed, ap- 
pointing her regent of the kingdom. To complete the mi- 
ſery of Charles, he appeared to be ſenſible of his own 
wretched ſituation. He threw out the moſt determined re- 
ſolves to remove from their employments all who had either 
adviſed or executed the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's day; 
but, from their experience of his former diſſimulation, none 
would truſt him ; and he found himſelf under a lingering 
diſtemper, which was incurable, and threw him ſometimes 
into ſuch agonies as deprived him of his reaſon | 
Perceiving that he had not above four and twenty hours 
to live, he declared, before the king of Navarre, the duke 
of Alengon, the cardinal of Bourbon, the chancellor, and 
other great officers of ſtate, his mother to be regent, till the 
arrival of his brother and ſucceſſor the king of Poland; and 
he died on the thirtieth of May, 1574. It was publicly 
known, that, when the queen-mother took Jeave of the 
king of Poland in Lorrain, ſhe bade him adieu, but a#Hured 
him, that he ſhould not be long abſent from France. Charles 
openly declared, that he did not think the diſtemper which 
killed him was natural ; and his body being opened, tho* 
no recent appearance of poiſon was found, yet the phyſici- 
ans thought that his inteſtines were worn out by a former 
application. This, however, was imputed to the great ſkill 


His death, 


of the poiſoners. Charles died at the age of twenty-four 


years and one month; and his mortal diſeaſe, if not ſuper- 
natural, was certainly extraordinary ; for it was the oozing 
of blood from all the pores of his body. | 
The court of France, during the laſt reign, may be ſaid to 
ave been formed by the queen- mother upon a ſyſtem of the 


moſt- abandoned principles, both in religion and govern- 
ment, 


and cha- 
racter. 
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| ment, intermingled with the vices of murder and poiſonin 
the weakneſs of ſorcery and judicial aſtrology, with ever 
luxury that can. enervate the body or debilitate the mind 
Her own ruling principle was diſſimulation. She taught it 
to her ſons; and Charles proved ſo apt a ſcholar, that, he. 
fore he was twenty years of age, he excelled Tiberius in dil. 
ſimulation, and equalled Nero in cruelty. The fine parts 
and excellent ſenſe he poſſeſſed, contributed to his profici. 

ency in the former; for, with all the deteſtable, he had all 

the good, qualities that a monarch could poſſeſs. He had 

wit, and loved the converſation of poets and learned 

men. He compoſed a treatiſe, which has been ſince pub. 
liſhed, upon hunting, his favourite diverſion; and he 

earried to exceſs moſt of the bodily exerciſes, in which he 
excelled. He is ſaid to have carried his diſſimulation with 

him to the grave; and, that, though he appeared to be re. 
conciled to his brother, the duke of Alengon, he intended, if 

he had lived, to have taken him off, and to have ſent the 
queen-mother ts her favourite ſon in Poland. Charles was ſo 
moderate in drinking, that, after having been once intoxi- 

cated, he is ſaid never to have taſted wine again ; and, tho' 

he had ſeveral miſtreſſes, by one of whom he had the duke 

of Angouleſme, grand prior of France, yet he was decent in 

his amours ; though it is ſaid that the doſe by which he died 

was adminiſtered by a gentleman whom the queen-mother 
perſuaded that Charles intended to diſpatch, in order to en- 

joy his wife; but in a ſcandalous court there are many fic- 

tions, nor can the bounds of general hiſtory admit of all the 
particulars that are inconteſtibly well ſupported. Charles, 

in his perſon, ſtooped a little in the 3 ; but he was 
otherwiſe ſtrong and well made. Though he had naturally 

a livid complexion, yet it was turned to red on the night 

of the St. Barthelomeio maſſacre; and it was obſerved, 

— on that occaſion, his eyes aſſumed a peculiar fierce- 

neſs. | 

He had, towards the end of his life, entertained an affection 
for his wife, Elizabeth of Auſtria, one of the moſt virtuous 
and amiable princeſſes of her age; and by whom he had 
one daughter, Mary Elizabeth, who died when ſhe was but 
fix years of age. We cannot conclude the character of 
Charles, without obſerving, that he ordered a medal to be 
firuck, commemorating his virtue and piety in the execra- 

ble murder of St. Bartholomew. | 
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— Henry III. 

T* HE king of Navarre and the duke of Alengon conti- Condition 
nued to be cloſe priſoners, under the cuſtody of the of the 

ueen-regent, at the time of the late king's death. She French 


obliged them to ſign whatever papers ſhe laid before them, court at 
as if ſhe and they were aCting in the utmoſt harmony: that time; 


94 Therevy ſhe retained all her influence in the provinces, and 
had the parliament addreſſed her to take the regency into her 
rned hands. This ſituation of affairs was her ſecurity, The 
pub. magiſtrates and great officers; both civil and military, were 
de kept in ignorance as to the real ſentiments of the two im- 
1 he riſoned princes; and they were equally ignorant of the new 
with bin 's ſentiments, who remained {till in Poland. The people 
16. of Paris were ſuch enthuſiaſts for the Roman catholic reli- 
d, if gion, that the queen mother removed to the louvre, and com- 
the mitted the two marſhals in the baſtile to the cuſtody of the 
8 ſo burghers. She affected moderation towards the proteſtants, 
0X1 and took a body of Sti and Germans into pay. She treated 
ho! with the Rochellers, and permitted the hugonots to hold an 
uke aſſembly at Milhaud, in Rouvergne. They declared the 
tin prince of Conde thei# protector and captain-general; but aſ- 
lied ſigned him a council; and they received into their aſſocia- 
her tion the marſhal 4 Anville, brother to Montmorenci, and go- 
en- vernor of Languedoc, who conſidered himſelf as being pro- 
cs ſcribed at court. | 5 | 
the The queen- mother was ſecretly enraged at thoſe fruits of 
les, her indulgence to the hugonots. She ordered the count of 
vas Montgomery, who had ſurrendered himſelf priſoner upon 
ly promiſe of pardon, to be firſt tortured and then beheaded z 
ht and, having received from her ſon, the king of France and 
ed, Poland, a confirmation of her authority, ſhe ſet out for Ly- 
e- ons ; but carried along with her the king of Navarre and the 
duke of Alengon. 3 
on In the mean while, Henry, with great addreſs, after re- The new 
us ceiving the account of his brother's death, fled out of Po- king 
ad land, as from a priſon, and was nobly entertained by the eſcapes to 
ut emperor Maximilian at Vienna; where that prince is ſaid France 
of to have inſpired him with favourable ſentiments towards his from Po- 
be proteſtant ſubjects. Henry then repaired to Venice, under an land. 
a- imperial eſcort; and there he ſpent nine days, as he uſed 


to ſay, under the enchantments of pleaſure and magnifi- 
cence. From thence he went to Savoy, where he was re- 
ceived with equal honours ; but he conſented to give up to 
that court Pignerole, and ſome other of his Piedmontęſe poſ- 
ſeſſions. Wherever he came, he was adviſed to lenity to- 
wards his proteſtant ſubjects, and, while he was at Turin, 
5 he was perſuaded, by the duke of Savoy, to fend for 4 Am- 
ville, whom he ſeemed greatly to careſs. The emiſſiries of 


the queen mother about his perſon, entirely changed his 
Vor. XI, B b ſentiments, 
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| ſentiments, if ever he had any, that were favourable to the 
proteſtants. He formed a ſcheme for arreſting 4 Amz;ilj-: 
but the duke of Savoy, who had engaged for his ſafety, dif. 
covered it, and ſent him back with a guard to Languedry : 
where he ſwore he never would fee the king's face again but 
upon his coin. 


He re- When Henry drew near his own dominions, he found that 
news the he muſt paſs through the midſt of countries poſſeſſed by the 
war a- hugonots before he could reach Lyons. The profeſſors of 


gainſt the that religion were exaſperated to the laſt degree by the 
| proteſt= late meaſures of the regent ; and, though he retained 
Ants. about his perſon the duke of Savoy's troops till he was joined 
by the queen mother and the duke of Alengon, yet the hy. 
gonots found means to plunder and carry off part of his bag. 
age; and it was the ſixth of September before he reached 
yons. Having now got ſome troops about him, inſtead of 
following the excellent advice he had received, he fell, with 
ſword in hand, upon his proteſtant ſubjects, and attempted 
to ſtorm the places which he might have received upon the 
moſt moderate terms. When he attacked the ſmall town of 
Levrou, the inhabitants called from their walls, Come on, 
ye bloody murderers, ye ſhall not find us aſleep, as ye did 

the admiral.” LM 
His ridi- Theſe dawnings of Henry's reign taught the proteſtanty 
culous, what they were to expect ; and d Amville, aſſembling the 
contemp- ftates of Languedoc, acquainted them, that he had aſſociated 
tible con - himſelf with a confederacy, which he was to direct, for the 
duct. re- eſtabliſnment of the laws and tranquillity of France, and 
for freeing her from the pernicious influence of foreigners. 
The life of Henry, at this time, was a medley of devotion, 
the moſt infamous vices, and the moſt ridiculous weakneſſes. 
The ſafety of the public conſiſted in his being deſtitute of 
his brother's great abilities for miſchief ; for he reſembled 
Death of him only in his diſſimulation and cruelty, When he left 
the cardi- Lyons, he came to Avignon; where he and his attendants 
naliof Lor- practiſed all the penitential duties with ſuch ſeverity, that 
hain. the cardinal of Lorrain is ſaid to have loſt his life by walk- 
ing in one of his bare-footed proceſſions at midnight. The 
Roman catholic party loſt, in him, the wiſeſt of its heads; 
and he left no ſubject in France behind him of equal abili- 
ties or authority, to have either enlarged or healed the 
wounds of his country. Some have thought that he was 
taken off by poiſon, adminiſtered by order of the queen- 
"mother, who ſpoke of him always in extremes ; ſometimes 
as the ſcourge, ſometimes as the guardian-angel of France. 
This frantic fit of devotion being over, Henry returned to 
his debaucheries; and the queen-mother employed the ſame 
kind of ladies about his perſon, as ſhe had about thoſe of the 
king of Navarre and the prince of Conde; ſo that ſhe re- 
mained ſtill miſtreſs of the goverment, though the king, at 
times, affected to be extremely regular in the 3 4 
| | h UWLNEILS» 
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neſs. He ratified the treaty of ' Blais with the queen of 
England ; and, in a cold, but civil, manner, he reſtored the 
king of Navarre and the duke of Alengon to their liberty. 
He ſtill loved the princeſs of Conde; but he heard of her 
death while he was conſulting his mother about the means 
of obtaining her either by a divorce or otherwiſe. 
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It was happy for the hugonots that Henry had no money Henry's 


tokeep his army on foot; and, as he was ſetting out for his narrow 
coronation at Rheims, one Forvagues, who had been a fa- eſcape. 


vourite in the late reign, threw himſelf at his feet in a pea- 
ſant's habit, and diſcovered that two hundred reſolute well- 
armed men were waiting at a certain place to carry him 
off. This diſcovery was confirmed by the duke of Alengon, 
who, on his-knees, confeſſed all, upon promiſe of pardon ; 
and, by the king's not ſetting out, the conſpirators, know- 
ing that they were diſcovered, left the kingdom in a body. 

hen his coronation was over, he married the princeſs 
Louiſa of Lorrain, daughter to the count of Vaudemont, and 
continued the war againſt the proteſtants. Montbrun, who 
had plundered his baggage on the frontiers, was beheaded 
by the ſentence of the parliament of Grenoble; but his 
room was ſupplied by Leſdiguieres, who afterwards made ſo 
great a figure in France. The hugonots were then joined by 
the moderate Roman catholics, and were ſo powerful, that 
Henry conſented to treat with them. Their demands con- 
ſiſted of ninety- two articles, and comprehended an aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates, an abolition of the new taxes, and the 
puniſhment of ſuch a variety of crimes (magic among the 
reſt) as, in fact, included the whole court; and the king 
drove the deputies from his preſence with marks of indig- 
nation. 


The war was then rekindled, and it ſoon appeared that Flagitions 
the proteſtants were ſupported by queen Elizabeth, who conduct of 
ſupplied them with money for hiring a freſh body of Ger- the courts 


mans under prince Caſimir, The queen-mother ſaw the 
danger of the government, and attempted the moſt deſperate 
and flagitious means for breaking the confedcracy. She pro- 


cured poiſon to be adminiſtered to d Amville, who recovered 
after it had been reported that he was dead. She perſuaded. 


her ſon to give Sauvrai, the only man about court who had 
ſentiments of virtue, an order for diſpatching the marſhals 
Montmorenci and Cofſe in priſon ; but Sauvrai accepted of it 
only that he might ſave them; which he did, for he per- 
ſuaded the king to make them his friends by ſetting them at 


liberty. | 5 | ; 
The court was, about this/time, alarmed by an impoſt- 


ume appearing in the king's ear. He was ſo thoroughly 
perſuaded that this was the effect of poiſon, adminiſtered 
to him by the duke of Alengon, that he called for the king 
avarre, and exhorted him to make ſure of the crown, 


by putting the ruffian, meaning his brother, to death. The 
| | B b 2 | king 
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king of Navarre expreſſed his deteſtation of the crime, but 
ſaid he would not purchaſe a kingdom at the price of ſo 
much guilt; and the French king's conſtitution got the bet- 
ter of the ailment. 5 | 

A fix By this time the German auxiliaries were in marchito join 

montks the proteſtants ; and the duke of Alengon was ſo well ap. 


truce con- prized of his brother's ſuſpicions, that he withdrew to 


Eluded. Dreux, where he was ſoon joined by a numerous party, 
The valour of the duke of Guiſe, who beat the German auxi- 
liaries in a battle, where he obtained the name of Balafre, 
prevented their joining the duke of Alengon; and the mar- 
ſhal, Montmorenci, joining the queen mother in a negotia- 
tion, a truce was concluded for ſix months, but upon the 
moſt mortifying terms for the French court. The king was 
obliged to pay the German auxiliaries, or rather Swiſs, who 

had entered France under the prince of Conde. The duke 
of Alengon was to have guards; and the proteſtants were to 
be put in poſſeſſion of Niort, Saumur, la Charite, Mexziere, 
St. John 4 Argeli, and Cognac. It appears, from the manage- 
ment through which this peace was concluded, that the 
queen- mother and the duke of Alengon were equally obnoxi- 
ous to the papiſts as the proteſtants; but the prince of Conde 
refuſed to agree to it. | | 

Tt is fol- The truce being concluded, on the twenty-third of De- 

lowed by cember, 1575, gave both parties time for concerting the 

a pacifica- operations of the ſucceeding campaign. The king of Na- 

tion in fa- varre having eſcaped from court to his government of Gui- 

vour of enne, retracted his abjuration of the proteſtant religion; 
the pro- and the duke of Alengon, after putting himſelf at the head of 
teſtants. the prince of Conde's German auxiliaries, found that he 
commanded thirty-five thouſand men ; while all the army 

that the court could bring to the field, under the duke of 

Maine, who commanded during the indiſpoſition of his bro- 

ther, the dukc of Guiſe, amounted to ſcarcely eighteen thou- 

ſand. The queen-mother, aſſiſted by the marſhal Mont- 

morenci, and, very poſlibly, by ſome heads of the proteſt- 

ants, who hated the duke of Alengon, now created duke of 

Anjou, broke tte ſtorm by freſh negotiations. At laſt, a 
pacification, ee, of ſixty- three articles, was agreed 

upon; and the proteſtants gained thereby all they had ſo 

long contended for; which conſiſted in their being conſi- 

dered as a diſtinct people from the catholics, profeſſing 

their own religion, and ſubjected to their own magiſtrates. 

The only reſtriction laid upon them, in the exerciſe of their 

worſhip, was, that they ſharuld not preach within two 
leagues of Paris, or the plact here the court was held; 

the juſticiary chambers in the parliament were to be com- 

poſed of an equal number of proteſtants and catholics ; the 

king ſolemnly purged himſelf of the admiral's death, and 


the makMre of St, Bartholomew ; reverſed all judgments | 
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conſequent thereto ; and exempted from taxes, for ſix years, 
the deſcendants of thoſe who fell in the maſſacre. The pro- 


teſtants had an additional ſecurity of eight cautionary 


towns; and the king engaged to pay prince Caſimir, who 
had again invaded France at the invitation of the proteſtonts, 
his arrears. s 

However flattering this peace might be to the proteſt- 
ants, the principles on which it reſted were inconſiſtent 
with civil government, and the obſervance of it was imprac- 
ticable. The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde knew 
this, and that it had been brought about by the queen-mo- 
ther gaining over the duke of Alengon and the Montmorenci 
party, which ſhe was reſolved to do at any rate. The 
duke of Alengon had been flattered with a promiſe of the ſove- 
reignty of the Low Countries, which the queen-mother never 
meant to perform ; and, though his name was uſeful to the 
proteſtants, oy deteſted him. 


It is certain t 
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at the hugonot party never wore ſo pro- The holy 


miſing an appearance in France as at this time; and that the league in- 
Roman catholics had great reaſon to believe the proteſtant, ſtituted. 


would ſoon become the eſtabliſhed, religion, through the 


weakneſs of the court, who oppoſed it. The late cardinal 
of Lorrain, uncle to the duke of 3 had been of that 
opinion long before he died; and had formed a ſcheme of an 
aſſociation, or, as it was called, a league, for the ſupport of 
the catholic religion, independent both of the court and the 
proteſtants. The pacification, which was ſo much in fa- 
vour of the reformed, gave the duke a plauſible handle for 
carrying this league into execution, and he gave it the name 
of holy. One of its articles was, that the leaguers would 
defend one another, in the way either of juſtice or of arms, 
againſt all, without exception of perſons. In ſhort, the 
whole ſtrain of the aflociation tended to render the head of 
theleague,'who was not named, and his followers, independ- 
ent of the civil power. The king and queen mother ſaw the 
blow that was aimed at the royal authority by this league ; 
but it could not be averted otherwiſe than by breaking the 
late pacification with the proteſtants. In a few weeks it 
was ſigned by all the ſtaunch Roman catholics in the king- 
dom ; and it was ſoon known that hy pops and the king of 
Spain had promiſed to ſupport it. Henry was unable to 
maintain his own authority; and, by the advice of his coun- 
cil, he declared himſelf its head. 


The French monarchy had never, ſince the time of Henry Diviſion 


V. of England, been in ſo low a fituation as it then was. among 


The proteſtants and Roman catholics were equally its ene- the pro- 
mies, becauſe each ſtrove to be independent of the ſovereign teſtants. 


power. Henry, by declaring himſelf head of the holy league, 
had not diminiſhed the credit of the duke of Guiſe with the 
Roman catholics; and the poſſeſſions of the crown were, in 


b 3 a man- 
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a manner, partitioned out among the princes of the blood 
and the great men. Caſimir, and his German army, were 

Rees to live at free quarters till Chateau Thierri could 
be erected into a principality for him, and till he ſhould re. 
ceive ſeven hundred thouſand crowns in ready money, he. 
ſides an annuity of twelve thouſand. The prince of C14; 
was in poſſeſſion of P:cardy, the king of Navarre of the 
greateſt part of Guienne, and the marſhal d' Amville of all 
Languedoc, ES 
| The ſtates met at Blois, in November, 1576, and cancelled 
the edict of pacification ; but neither the prince of Conde, 
the king of Navarre, nor d' Amville, though invited, were 
preſent in the aſſembly. Early next year, the ſtates declared 
againſt any toleration of the proteſtants. The king, by his 
own authority, circulated the holy league round the pro— 
vinces to be ſigned ; but the ſtates refuſed to grant him any 
money, the nation, as they alleoged, being already exhauſted, 
The miſunderſtanding that happened among the proteſtants, 
ſaved the court. D' Amwille fought only to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf in Languedoc; and was ſo far from being thought well 
affected to proteſtantiſm, that he was ſuſpected of keeping a 
private correſpondence with the queen- mother. In fact, 
the hugonots, at laſt, looked upon him as their enemy; 
and ſeized Montpelier, which lay within his government, 
The people of Rochelle would not unite with the prince of 
Conde; and the king of Navarre remained on the defenſive, 
The catholics were much better united; and, though the 
ſtates would grant the king no money, yet he found means 
to raiſe an army, commanded by the duke of Anjou, and, 
under him, by the duke of Guz/z; and la Charite, and ſe- 

veral other places, were taken from the proteſtants, 

A new While the war had thus a favourable aſpe& for the Roman 

peace con- catholics, the king ſtopped its progreſs. He hated his bro- 

cluded. ther; he was jealous of the duke of Gui/z; and, by the me- 
diation of the duke of Montpenſier, firſt a peace, and then a 
treaty, was concluded; by which the edict of pacification 
was re-eſtabliſhed, but not in its full extent. This peace 
had no other effect than to give Henry a freſh opportu- 
nity of again plunging himſelf and his court into the moſt 
criminal pleaſures. The king's infamous minions, as they 
were called, were at perpetual variance with the miniſters 

of ſtate, the princes of the blood, and the commanders of 
the army. No day paſſed without ſome attocious murder 
being committed. The duke of Guiſe had aſſaſſins at his 
command, whom the king durſt not puniſh for the crimes 
they committed; and the duke oſ Anjou again left the court, 
where he did not think himſelf ſufficiently conſidered. The 
queen-mother dreaded a rupture among the catholics ; and. 

on pretence of making up the differences that had happened 


between her daughter, the queen of Navarre, and or 
and; 
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band, ſhe carried that princeſs, and ſome of her ſyrens, to ; 
the king of Navarre's court, and thereby found means to 
keep him quiet. | 

The remaining part of the year, 1577, paſſed in a ſtate 
neither of war nor tranquillity. Henry, for fear of breaking 
with the king of Spain and the duke of Savoy, confirmed 
Bellegrade in poſſeſſion of the marquiſate of Saluces, The 
queen-mother obtained a cardinal's hat for Birague; and, at 
her recommendation, the ſeals were given to Chiverny. The 
parliament refuſed to regiſter the money edicts ſent them by 
the king; but he forced them, at laſt, into a compliance 
with his will. | 5 | 
The affairs of the Low Countries were, at this time, in the Affairs of 
utmoſt diſorder ; and intrigues were formed by the queen of the Low 
Navarre, who was a woman of genius and addreſs, for put- Countries 
ting the duke of Anjou at the head of the revolt there, Hav- 
ing ſecured Cambray and Mons in his intereſt, he raiſed troops 
and offered himſelf, to the council of ſtate, as ſucceſſor to 
the archduke, whoſe authority was now become deſpicable - 
in the Low Countries, Henry, knowing his brother to be 
now detached from all his concerns with the proteſtants, 
winked at the levies he made; but he durſt not openly back 
73 him, for fear of diſobliging queen Elizabeth, who, of all 


it, things, dreaded to ſee the Low Countries under a French do- 
of minion. To prevent that, ſhe privately ſupplied the prince 
e. of Orange both with men and money; and engaged prince 
ne Caſimir, if there ſhould be occaſion, to march to his aſſiſt- 
1s ance with-his army. The proteſtants of Amſterdam, Harlem, 
d, and Utrecht, oppoſed the duke of Anjou; but his party had 
5 a majority in the council of ſtate, and he was eſpouſed by 


all the inhabitants of Artois and Hainault; and queen Eliza- 
beth, to divert him from his purpoſe, gave his agent in Eng- 
land, Simier, ſuch encouragement, that ſhe drew the duke 
over to London, not to court, -but, as he thought, to marry 
her; and he carried with him a ſet of articles, in favour of f 
himſelf and his countrymen, eſpecially the Roman catholics, : 
which he required Elizabeth to ſign. It belongs to the hi- i 
ſtory of England to relate his diſappointment, and the manner | 
by which that artful princeſs evaded the match. _ 
In the beginning of the year, 1678, the king inſtituted The order 
the order of the Holy Ghoſt, the maſterſhip of which he gf the Ho- 
annexed to his own crown. It was to conſiſt of an hundred 1y Ghoſt 
perſons, who were to hold no place, penſion, or employ- inſtituted, 
ment, under any foreign prince. This was the moſt politic 
act of Henry's reign, becauſe it tended to weaken the league, 
and to break the dependence of the great French nobility up= 
on the crown of Spain. | ; 
About the end of February, the queen of Navarre pro- 
cured for the proteſtants three additional places of ſecurity 
in Guienne, and eleven in Languedoc; the former to be held 


till Juou/?, and the latter till October; and the treaty was 
uguſt, * he la r 5 concluded 
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concluded at Nerac, by the king of Navarre on the part of I 
x the proteſtants. The conferences of Nerac being over, the Ml ma 
queen mother had an interview with the marſhal Bellegrade, an 
who died ſoon after, as was ſuſpected of poiſon; and the acc 
famous Nogarrette de la Valette, afterwards duke of Epernon, Elt 
was appointed to aſſiſt his infant ſon, who ſucceed- tha 
ed him in his government. By this time, the Montmorenci kit 
title and eſtate had devolved upon D' Amwville, and the ſhe 
king of Navarre ſuſpecting that the queen mother had fn 
gained him over, entered into cloſer engagements than ever gte 
with Leſdiguiere, who, was then conſidered as one of the hid 
ableſt generals in France, and who, after ſurprizing Ja Ferry thi 
in Picardy, went to negotiate a freſh ſupply of troops in of 
Germany. | ed 
- The king Till the treaty of Nerac was concluded, the king of Na- he 
of Na- wvarre had concealed the great talents he afterwards diſcover. all 
varre ſur- ed; and the hugonots conſidered him but as a titular head his 
prizes of their party. Montmorenci required him to deliver up the th 
Cahors, cautionary towns ; but inſtead of that he ſurprized Cahors, th 
a place of the utmoſt importance, and defended with a ki 
numerous garriſon under oy a brave, and able com- to 
mander. The king acted with ſo much judgment and 00 
perſonal courage in that affair, that his character was all at 
once eſtabliſhed, both as a general and a politician, eſpeci- hi 
ally as it was known that he had planned and conducted the # 
whole by himſelf, and had undertaken it againſt the opinion tl 
of his beſt officers. He had recommended marſhal Biron th 
to be Henry's lieutenant in Guzenne ; but Biron, though he ſt 
lived in the utmoſt intimacy with the king of Navarre, C 
$ | refuſed to obey any but his maſter's orders. Lu Ferre was b. 
| retaken by the' marſhal] Matignon, who commanded the 8 
royal army, and the duke of Anjou acted as the mediator tt 
between his brother and the king of Navarre, for the re- W 
The paci- eſtabliſhment of peace. Henry, on that occaſion affected h. 
fication of to act with vaſt moderation. The articles of Nerac were m 
Flex. confirmed; the cautionary towns were afreſn ceded to the # 
proteſtants for ſix years, and the treaty was concluded at fl 
Flex in Perigord. J 
The violence of the prince of Conde, who was all this q 
while negotiating in Germany for a freſh ſupply, of merce- Fn 
naries, had almoſt deſtroyed this ſalutary meaſure. He had a 
_ promiſed them immenſe ſums, and to put them in poſſeiſion V 
of cautionary” towns till they were paid. The king of b 
Navarre, and the other heads of the proteſtants, diſſiked C 
the introduction of foreign troops into the ſtrong places of a 
France; and the pacification of Flex was ratified by them, / 
the French king, and the parliament of Paris. The prince c 
of Conde, Leſdiguiere, and the reſt of that party, ſtill oppoſed ſ 
the peace; but the death of don John of Auftria, the 4 
; 


proſperous ſituation of the duke of Anjou's affairs in 2 


lau Countries, and, above all, the near proſpe& of his 
marriage with queen Elizabeth, obliged the prince of Conde 
and his friends to accede to the pacification of Flex. The 
acceſſion of the crown of Portugal to the king of Spain, 
Elizabeth's determined enemy; ſtrengthened him ſo much, 
that Elizabeth reſolved, if poſſible, to make the French 
king ber friend; but it is uncertain to this day, whether 
ſhe ever had any ſerious thoughts of marrying the duke of 
fnjou. The encouragement ſhe gave him was, however, ſo 
feat, and the aſſiſtances he received from her were ſo con- 
ſderable, that he was at the head of an army of twenty 
thouſand well appointed troops, and he forced the prince 
of Parma to raiſe the ſiege of Cambray, which he had form- 


ed. He had reduced all the Cambręſis; when Pompone de Bel- 
- levre, in the name of his maſter, the French king, diſowned 
er- all the duke's hoſtilites againſt the Spaniards, and offered 
ad his mediation for a ceſſation of arms; but it was rejected by 


he the prince of Parma. It was thought, that Henry acted in 
this manner to prevent any cloſe connections between the 


a kings of Spain and Navarre, the latter of whom affirmed 

n- to Henry, that the other had offered him troops for the 

1 conqueſt of Guienne. | 
at This eoldneſs of Henry towards the ſovereignty which Affairs of 
i- his brother had actually, by this time, obtained in the Low the Low 
he Countries, had almoſt proved fatal to the Belgic confederacy Countries. 
n then formed by the prince of Orange. Tho' Elizabeth was in Vol. IX. 
n the ſecrets of that prince, who never intended that the duke p. 315. 

e ſhould have any other than a nominal power in the Law ibid. 

, Countries, yet ſhe was ſtill backward in provoking Spain, p. 317. 


becauſe ſhe was uncertain of being ſupported by Henry. 
She had actually promiſed to marry the duke of Anjou, if 
the French court would have entered into a ſecret treaty 
with her, offenſive and defenſive, the particulars of which 
have not come to our hands; but neither Henry nor his 
mother would agree to it, and Elizabeth ſuffered prince 
Gaſimir's troops, who conſiſted of ſeven thouſand horſe, and 
eight thouſand foot, to enliſt themſelves under the prince of 
Parma, or to return home, for want of pay. The artful 
queen mother ſeems all along to have diſtruſted Elizabeth's 
intention to marry her ſon; for though a moſt ſplendid 
ambaſſy, with the prince dauphin of Auvergne at its head, 
was ſent over to England, and moſt affectionately received 
by Elizabeth, yet ſhe inſiſted upon the ſecret treaty being 
concluded before ſhe gave her hand to the duke. Henry 
and his mother, on the other hand, who never intended to 
yield to any terms that could be of prejudice to the Roman 
catholic religion, required that the marriage ſhould be con- 
ſummated before the treaty was concluded. The duke of 
Anjou was preſſed for money; his army was moulderin 
away; the prince of Orange, who really made him his tool, 
28 N Was 
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was neither able nor willing to ſerve him, and the prince 


of Parma was daily gaining ground. | 
The duke of Anjon had now only his marriage with 


of Anjou Elizabeth to truſt to; and the encouragement his agents had 


courts 
queen 


received determined him to put his little army into canton. 
ments, after which he went over to England in November 


Elizabeth, 1581, after obtaining a preſent of a hundred thouſand 


His am- 
bitious 
views. 


crowns from Elizabeth, His courtſhip was fo ſucceſsful, 
that Elizabeth certainly drew a ring from her own finger 
and put it upon his, and the French hiſtorians have pre- 
tended to produce the marriage articles, ſigned by herſelf 
and her miniſters. In ſhort, all Europe thought that the 
match was concluded. The catholics of France, and the 
proteſtants of England, equally diſliked it ; and Elizabeth, 
next morning, when the duke came to receive her hand, 
told him ſhe had conſidered better of the affair, and that 


he could not at that time think of marrying. : This altera- 


tion of her mind was partly owing to her own unwilling- 
neſs to ſhare her power with a huſband, and partly to the 
repreſentations of her two miniſters, Hatton, and Walſing- 
ham, who had always diſliked the match. 

Though the duke of Anjou's patience was, on this occaſion, 
put to a ſevere trial, yet Elizabeth ſoftened her refuſal with 
moſt exquiſite artifice. She managed ſo as to keep the 
duke in her intereſt, and when he returned to the Lou 
Countries, he carried with him a large ſum of money, be- 
ſides other valuable preſents, and a body of Engliſb volun- 
teers, among whom were ſome of Elizabeth's chief nobility, 
All thoſe appearances, with Elizabeth's own declarations, 
that ſhe only delayed the match, gave him vaſt credit with 
the princes on the continent. He was in the month of 
March 1582, conducted to Antwerp, where the deputies of 
the provinces, with the prince of Orange at their head, re- 
cognized and inſtalled him duke of Brabant, and he after- 


wards was acknowledged as duke of Flanders, at Ghent, 


An attempt made by a Biſcayan, one Gaſpar Ana/tra, upon 
the prince of Orange's life, was by the common people im- 


puted to the duke of Anjou, and all the French in his re- 
tinue were diſarmed. This made him ſenſible that his high 


ſounding titles gave him no real power ; and he demanded 
that the ſtates ſhould declare the king his brother his ſuc- 


ceſſor to his two dutchies in caſe of his death. The queen 
mother had at this time, a view upon the crown of Por- 


zugal, and Henry had quarrelled with the king of 3 upon 
that account. The duke therefore received ſome en- 
couragement in his affairs from Henry and his mother, and 
they promiſed to ſupport him, if by ſome bold and ſeaſon- 
able ſtroke he could render himſelf independent of the 
ſtates, and ſovereign of the countries which he held only 


in name. This hurried him into the mad ill-concerted 


attempt of ſeizing Autwerp; but in the mean time, the 
| prince 
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prince of Orange is ſaid to have diſcovered and diſappointed 
z plot of the Spauiar ds tor aſſaſſinating himſelf, the French 
king, and the duke. Such conſpiracies are frequently 
mentioned, and the conſpirators are ſaid to have confeſſed 
their crimes; but we are to remark, that they were under 
tortuUres ? | 

Whatever may be in thoſe reports, it is ce tain that there He loſes 
was now a thorough breach between the courts of France the ſove- 
and Spain, and that Henry was diſpoſed to have effectually reignty of 
afiſted his brother, if the latter could have made himſelf the Ve. 
maſter of 3 and other capital places in the Low ztherlands. 
Countries. But Henry could aſſiſt him with no money. He 
had laviſhed immenſe ſums upon his favourites, the dukes 
of Jayeuſe, and Epernon, the former of whom he married to 
his own queen's ſiſter, and the wedding entertainments coſt 
him four millions of livres. Not ſatisfied with this, he 
created them dukes and peers of France, and gave them pre- 
cedence over all the eldeſt noblemen of the ſame rank ; and 
all this, when France was afflicted by peſtilence and famine. 
Every reſource of ſtate for raiſing money was now exhauſt- 
ed; and the prodigality of the marquis D'O, comptroller 
of the finances, had ſquandered one million, three hundred 
thouſand francs, which Henry had with great difficulty pro- 
cured from the clergy. The hopes of plunder had con- 
yerted the French ſoldiery into ſo many adventurers, and 
Strozzi's fleet, which was to have put the queen mother in 
oſſeſſion of the Azore iſlands, was beaten by the Spaniards, 
while the French on board the ſhips that were taken, were 
treated as pirates, for preſuming to aſſiſt rebels. The duke 
of Anjou's army was compoled of men, who expected to 
be paid by the plunder of the provinces, which he pretend- 
ed to govern. The daily proofs he diſcovered of his levity, 
ambition, and diſſatisfaction with the prince of Orange, and 
the ſtates, had prevailed with Elizabeth to withhold her 
hand from ſupporting him; and he was now under a ne- 
ceſſity of precipitating the meaſures he had planned. He 
ſeized Dunkirk, St. Vinox, Dixmuyde, and Viluorde, becauſe 
the ſtates refuſed to receive his garriſons into thoſe places 
but he undertook to ſurprize Antwerp in perſon. In this 
he was diſappointed by the valour of the prince of Orange, 
who killed fifteen hundred of his men, and forced him to 
fly to Dunkirk, He there entered into a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the Spaniards, which the prince of Orange diſ- 
covered, and he had credit enough with Henry to procure, 
upon cheap terms, from the duke, the places which he in- 
tended to have ſold to the Spaniards. After this, the duke 


of Anjou became deſpicable to all parties. His army, 


which was commanded by Biron, was beaten by the prince 
of Parma, who retook Dunkirk, Furnes, Newport, St. Vinox, 
Dixmuyde, and Menin. The duke of Anjou, upon that, re- 


tired to France, 108 mh 
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Henry had, at this time, adopted new plans both of living 
and reigning. : While he was immerſed in the moſt in. 
famous ſenſualites with his minions in the night time, he 
appeared ſometimes by day at their head, clad in white 
ſackcloth, with a whip and a ſtring of beads hanging at his 
girdle, cloathed as penitents, and he going by the name of 
friar Henry. Thoſe and many other extravagant aQs ot 
devotion, rendered him deſpicable in the eyes of the publie 
and ſtrengthened the league under the duke of Guile, 
Henry, if he had a meaning in what he did, intended to 
have formed in his kingdom a third party, who being 
attached to his perſon only ſhould render him independent 
both of the proteſtants and the league. He is ſaid to have 
been ſo much engroſſed by his minions, that he conſulted 
the pope about dividing his dominions between the dukes 
of Foyeuſe, and Epernon. This intention was ſuſpected by 
the queen of Navarre, and Henry accuſed her of intercept. 
ing one of his couriers, for which ſhe was ignominiouſly 
arreſted, and ſent under a guard to her huſband. The 
queen mother's influence over Henry was firit diminiſhed, 
and then deſtroyed, by his favourites, and ſhe endeavoured 
to embroil the government which ſhe could no longer di- 
rect. The Guiſes applied themſelves to the duke of Anjou, 
whoſe ſpirit as well as fortune was now broken by intem- 


perance and vexation; and they offered to make him their 


head. Either, levity or remorſe of conſcience, prompted 
the duke to diſcover this to his brother; and they ſeemed, 
for ſome time, to live together in the utmoſt harmony, 
The duke's health, however, was daily decaying, and he 


died on the tenth of June 1585, at Chateau Thierri. 


Conſulta- 


The holy league was ſtill gaining ground. Its heads 


tion of the were the dukes of Lorrain, Guiſe, Maine, and the cardinal 
leaguers, of Guiſe, and under them were ranged many great lords, 


and all the friends and agents of Spain. The queen mother, 
after her ſon hed diſgraced her, joined them, and ſhe pro- 
poſed to divert the ſucceſſion to her grandſon, the prince of 
Lorruin; nor were there wanting many leaguers, who pri- 


vately whiſpered, that his right was preferable to that of 


Vol. 10. 
P- 432+ 


the houſe of Valois, as being deſcended; not from the Ca- 


petine, but the Carlovingian line, by Charles of Lorrain. A 


grand meeting of the party was held at Baſſompiere's houſe, 
near Nancy. It was therefore reſolved not to provoke eher 


the proteſtants or the Germans; but to draw up a ſtate of 


the grievances which the nation ſuffered from the power of 
the minions. The death of the duke of Anjou diſconcerted 
them, and the duke of Lorrain propoſed that his ſon, the 
prince, ſhould be declared their head; but the duke of 
Guiſe, who wanted to have the management of the whole, 
revailed with the aſſembly, (as the king of Navarre, next 
blir to the crown by the ſalic law, was a heretic,) that 
the old cardinal of Bourbon, a weak man, and a mon 
| | papitty 
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npiſt, and next to that prince in the ſucceſſion, ſhould be 
&clared their head. : 


modudt, had it in his power to have daſhed the league in of the 
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It is pretended, that Henry, even at this time, by a ſteady Firmneſs 


nieces ; but we can ſcarcely aſſent to that opinion, when king of 
we conſider the complexion of the three parties which then Navarre. 


vided the kingdom. Henry very ſenſibly ſought to make 
the king of Navarre his friend, and ſent the duke of 
Fpernon to him to convince him of his danger, and that he 
12d no ſafety but by declaring himſelf a Roman catholic. 
The king of Navarre behaved with great decency on the 
occaſion ; but refuſed to change his religion, though he 
effected a reconciliation between Henry and the marſhal 
Montmorenci. Henry ſeeing his danger, acted with more 
wiſdom and ſpirit than he was thought to be poſſeſſed of. 
He now appeared often in public, and by his edits he 
pronounced all aſſociations and leagues to be high treaſon, 
mnulling, at the ſame time, fifty-lix money edits, and 
gying up ſeven hundred thouſand livres of his own revenue. 
The proteſtant affairs in the Low Countries, were at this 
time, ſo low, the prince of Orange having been aſſaſſinated, 
that the French writers inform us, the ſtates ſent a deputa- 
tion, to offer the ſovereignty of their country to Henry, 
but that he refuſed it. Whatever may be in this, it is cer- 
tain, that he admitted the deputies into his preſence, by 
which the Spaniſb part of the league were ſo much alarmed, 
that they called upon the duke of Guiſe to take the field 
immediately. He was the rather inclined to this, as he 
knew the duke of Epernon, after he returned from his in- 
terview with the king of Navarre, intended to have ſeized 
him. The cardinal of Bourbon was carried by the leaguers 


to Peronne, as being a place of ſafety, and a new treaty 
was concluded at Joinville; by which they engaged, upon 
the demiſe of Henry III. to raiſe the cardinal of 

the throne; to introduce the decrees of the council of 


ourbon to 


Trent into France; and to reſtore Cambray to his Catholic 


majeſty, upon his paying them fifty thouſand crowns a 

month while they continued in arms. Could they have 
prevailed with pope Gregory to have entered heartily into 
their confederacy, Henry might have been dethroned ; 

but his holineſs, refuſed to agree either to that or to any 
attempt upon his perſon. Notwithſtanding this, the duke, 
in the beginning of the year 1585, was prevailed on to take 

the field at the head of no more than five thouſand men, 

while his party publiſhed a manifeſto in the cardinal of 
Bourbon's name, tending to render Henry the object of his 

people's contempt, ridicule, and hatred. 


The king of Navarre wrote, on this occaſton, a moſt re- Weakneſs 
ſpectful and affectionate letter to Henry, offering him his ſer- of Henry. 
ices, and at the ſame time challenged the duke of Guiſe to 
beht him, either ſingly, or attended with what number of 


friends 
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friends he ſhould chuſe to name. It ſoon appeared that the 
reſolution and ſpirit of Henry were counterfeits. His mother 
undertook to mediate between him and the league, and he 


was ſecretly inclined to give up every thing, though even 


his appearance in the field would have obliged the duke of 


. Guiſe to leave the kingdom. Inſtead of that, he took 


His ac- 
commo- 
dation 
with the 
league. 


Verdun, and was prevented only by the vigilance of the 
duke of Epernon from ſeizing Metz, while the marſhal Ma- 


tignon ſecured Bourdeaux for the king. The city and cita- 


del of Lyons, however, fell under the power of the leagures; 
but they were driven out of Marſeilles, which they had 
become maſters of by a conſpiracy, the heads of which 
were capitally puniſhed, | | | 
Henry, at laſt, agreed to accept of his mother's mediation 
with the leaguers; and he publiſhed a manifeſto, promiſing 
pardon to ſuch of his ſubjects as ſhould lay down their 
arms. The city of Rheims was pitched upon as the place 
of interview, between the queen mother and the leaguers; 


who came prepared with a ſchedule of their demands, 


The king 
of Na- 
warre's 
conſterna- 
tion. 


Theſe conſiſted in the king obliging the proteſtants to 
reſign all the cautionary towns they held, and to withdray 
their protection from the proteſtants of Geneva. He was 
likewiſe to put the chief ſtrong places of his kingdom into 
the hands of the leaguers; to advance them money for 
paying their troops; and to cancel all the edicts that had 
been publiſhed in favour of the proteſtants. Such were 
the infamous terms upon which Henry purchaſed a peace 
from his rebel ſubjects, and it was ſolemnly proclaimed, in 
the month of Zuly, by an edict dated at Nemours. 

The king of Navarre was ſtruck with ſuch conſternation 
upon reading this edict, that the hair of one of his lips, 1s 
ſaid, all of a ſudden, to have turned grey. The king, at 
the requeſt of the Jeaguers, invited him once more to re- 
nounce his hereſy ; but he kept his ſword in his hand, and 


| 1 to defend himſelf to extremity. Henry found 


imſelf now in a worſe ſituation than ever. The leaguers 
were maſters of his crown, and one of them, a private 
citizen of Paris, called Rocheblen, cantoned out his capital 
into fixteen parts, each of which was to be under the di- 


rection of a zealous leaguer. This partition gave riſe to 


the famous council of ſixteen. Henry had no ſooner rend- 
ered himſelf the ſlave of the leaguers, than they raiſed 
money in great abundance in his name, though in fact it 
was to be employed againſt his perſon and authority. 

Marſhal Montmorenci continued to profefs the catholic 
religion; but he was a declared enemy to perſecution and to 
all connections with foreign powers on account of religion; 


and profeſſed himſelf a friend to the conſtitution of his 


country. Sixtus V. was then pope, and though he carried 


his pontifical authority to the utmoſt ſtretch, yet * 


averlion 
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averſion to the crown of Spain did not ſuffer him to patro- 


3 


nize the league. Conſidering, himſelf as being the great The houſe 
diſpoſer of kingdoms, he neglected the title of the cardinal of Bour- 
of Bourbon; but he excommunicated the king of Navarre, bon ex- 
and the prince of Conde, whom he termed the baſtard, and communi- 


deteſtable race of the houſe of Bourbon; and declared them cated. 


to have forfeited all right of ſucceſſion to the crown. The 
ame pope, by another bull, excommunicated all who 
ſhould take arms againſt the king, The king of Navarre 
reſented his excommunication in a molt ſignal manner; for 
he poſted up papers. even in Rome itſelf, formally giving the 
pope the lye; and he made an appeal from the bull to the 
peers of France. Henry might have ſaved himſelf and his 
authority, if by one ſpirited ſtep, he had thrown himſelf 
upon the king of NVavarre's party, and that of the 
moderate Roman catholics under Montmorenci. But he was 
now in the hands of the leaguers, and on the fifteenth of 
October, he publiſhed a moſt rigorous edict, enjoining his 
ſubjects to reſume the Roman catholic religion in fourteen 


days, on pain of forfeiting all their effects. 


The leaguers by their violence, and ſubmitting to the Violence 
ope's bull, hurt their own cauſe; for all the Roman catha- of the 
*4 who had any regard for the conſtitution of their leaguers. 


country, abhorred their proceedings. The king of Na- 
varre was the life of the proteſtant cauſe; the prince of 


Conde, and Leſdiguiere, were his ſeconds, but the chief 


weight of the power of the league was directed againſt the 
king. It is amazing, that the body of the people of France 
ſhould be ſo infatuated as they were at this time. The 
duke of Epernon was the only great man who declared him- 
ſelf an enemy to all, whether leaguers, or proteſtants, who 
were enemies to his maſter's authority; and he acted againſt 
both at the head of an army in Provence, and Dauphiny. 
The duke of Maine, who was conſidered as the moiſt zea- 
lous leaguer in France, commanded in Guienne, againſt the 
king of Navarre, who was not able to face him in the held, 
and was obliged to act upon the defenſive, The marſhal 
Matignen commanded in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux ; 
but his principles, and conduct, were ſo moderate, that he 
quarrelled with the duke of Maine, who repreſented him 
as being a traitor to the league, and repaired to court, 
complaining, that his counſels were betrayed, himſelf un- 
ſupported, and his troops diſbanding for want of pay. The 
duke of Guiſe was the only general of the league wha 
joined great execution to great abilities; for he did more 
ſervice to his cauſe, at the nead of a ſmall army, in Cham- 
paigne, and Burgundy, than all his brother generals did. 


The king of Navarre was, at this time, in a dangerous Danger of 
lituation, as he had not only the king, and the league to the king 
Oppoſe, but his own queen, who, after he was excommu- of Na- 


aicated by the pope, bebaved as his moſt bitter * 
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the duke 
of Mont- 
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He had acted with great addreſs during the campaign; bit 
through the irreſiftable paſſion he had for women, he had 
more than once expoſed himſelf to the danger of falling 
into the duke of Maine's hands. The prince of Conde ha 
been ſupported with ſome money from England, which 
enabled him to act with vigour on the fide of Aaintoign 
and he gained over to the proteſtant intereſt the power. 
ful duke of la Trimouille, whoſe ſiſter he had married. The 
Rochellers continued to conſider themſelves as being a ſepz. 
rate commonwealth of proteſtants, and both the king of 
Navarre, and prince of Conde endeavoured to induce them 
to act with greater vigour in aſſiſting them to deſtroy the 
755 of Brouage, which they thought hurt their commerce, 

arſhal Biron was ſent with an army to oppoſe them, and 
he effectually checked their progreſs on that ſide; but 
without being of any other ſervice to the cauſe of the 


league. 


Henry every day was more and more ſenſible, though he 
durſt not diſcover his ſentiments, that the ſucceſs of the 
league would be more fatal to him than that of the pro- 
teſtants. He had, in the month of June, held a court, or a; 
it was called, a bed of juſtice, where he ordered the parlia- 
ment to regiſter ſeveral money edicts, not for his own uſe, 
as he declared, but that of the league. He told all, in 
whom he could have any confidence, that he conſidered 
the leaguers as his greateſt enemies ; and he gave ſecret 
orders to the generals he could truſt, to keep that party 
from getting footing in the places they poſſeſſed. It has 
even been more than inſinuated, that Henry, (though he ſent 


over the marquis de Bellievre ts intercede with Elizabeth 


for Mary queen of Scots,) was far from being diſpleaſed 
with her barbarous execution, becauſe of her connection 
with the Guiſes. When the king of Navarre, however, 
procured from the proteſtant princes of Germany a deputa- 


tation in favour of his hugonot ſubjects, Henry, out of fear 


of the league, durſt not treat them with common civility, 
and drove them from his preſence, becauſe their maſters 


had preſumed to meddle in the internal affairs of his 


kingdom. | 
The marſhal duke of Montmorenci, by the neutrality he 
obſerved, may be ſaid to have held the ballance of parties 
in France at this time. The king of Spain could not en- 
tirely truſt the Guiſes, becauſe of their dependence on tbe 
pope ; and both he and the duke of Savoy paid him vaſt 
fubſidies, and by ſpeaking of the hugonots as heretics, he 
was in high favour with the court of Rome. The kings of 
France, and Navarre, conſidered him as their truſtee, in 
caſe the former ſhould be oppreſſed by the league, or the 
latter ſucceed to the crown, becauſe, on all occaſions, be 


treated the leaguers as enemies to their country. The 


duke of Gui/e, and his faction, ſaw Henry's ſecret dill ** 
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ind did all they could to ruin him with the catholics, and 
the king once more employed his mother to obtain a peace 
rom the proteſtants. She undertook it with the aſſiſtance- 
of the duke of Nevers, and marſhal Biron; but the king of 
Navarre, for that time, ſtood firm againſt all her Syrens, and 
3s ſhe had no power to offer a toleration of religion, ſhe 
could only obtain a truce for a few months; yet ſuch was 
the ſituation of Henry, that he told the marquis of Roſn:, 
afterwards the famous duke of Sully, and firſt miniſter to 
the king of Navarre, that he would ſuffer his maſter to take 
twenty thouſand Swifs into his pay, if he would promiſe to 
employ them againſt the leaguers. „ 8 
The duke of Maine continued ſtill in diſcontent at Paris, Queen 
and was the oracle of the council of ſixteen, who omitted Elizabeth 
nothing that could blacken Henry's character with their ſupports 
party. The king had ſome ſpies among them, who in- the hugo- 
formed him of a deſign they had to ſeize his perſon at Paris, nots. 
and to ſend him priſoner to the duke of Gui/e. They were 
diſappointed ; but the king was forced to ſuffer the duke of 
Maine to leave Paris, without calling him to account. The 
affairs of the proteſtants in France, muſt have been again 
ruined, had not queen Elizabeth ſupplied the king of 
Navarre with money, and employed her credit ſo effectu- 
ally in Germany, that the proteſtant princes there entered 
into a freſh league with the hugonots, and raiſed twenty 
thouſand men for their aſſiſtance. 8 
Henry was once more reduced to the neceſſity of throw- The king 
ing himſelf upon the league, or upon the proteſtants z and of Na- 
ſo great a ſlave was he to the Roman catholic re that varre de- 
he reſolved upon the former, though the duke of Guiſe, in feats the 
a conference he had with him at Meaux, had treated him duke of 
with indecency and invectives. The German army had not Jeyenſe. 
yet paſſed the Loire, and Henry's great buſineſs was to pre- 
vent their joining the king of Navarre. Henry on this 
occaſion again threw off his indolent habits, and exerted 
himſelf with great abilities, both in the field, and the ca- 
binet, He himſelf drew up the plan of operations. He 
gave the duke of Guiſe the command of an army, which 
was to watch the motions of the Germans, and to prevent 
their becoming maſters of any place of importance, while 
he himſelf, with a third army, was to diſpute the paſſage of 
the Loire. Beſides thoſe three armies, the duke of — 
was placed at the head of a fourth, in order to fight the 
king of Navarre, in his march to join the proteſtants. 
That king and the duke met together on the twentieth of 
October at Coutras ; and it was here that the king of Na- 
varre gathered his firſt laurels in a pitched battle. Though 
inferior in ſtrength to his enemies, he gave them battle; 
and fought at the head of his troops like a common ſoldier, 
While all his diſpoſitions were thoſe of a great general. He 
took ſeveral priſoners with his own hands, and after 2 
Vor, XI. e | | moſt 
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but loſes 


the fruit 
of his 
victory. 


Sudden 
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moſt bloody diſpute, victory declared in his favour. The 
duke of Joyeuſe was ſhot through the head, though he offer. 
ed a hundred thouſand crowns for his ranſom: four hundred 
noblemen and gentlemen who attended him as volunteers, 
were cut in pieces, as were five thouſand of his common 
ſoldiers. In ſhort, the victory was complete on the part 
of the king of Navarre, who ſhewed himſelf worthy of it, 
by his humanity towards the vanquifhed. 

It has been generally thought, that if after his victory at 
Coutras, the king of Navarre had advanced towards the 
Loire and joined his German auxiliaries, he might have re- 
duced with eaſe the provinces of Aaintoigne, Angoumiis, 
Poitou, and part of Anjou. But inſtead of attempting this, 
xt is certain, that he carried the trophies of his victories to 
Bearn, where he laid them at the feet of the counteſs of 
Grammont. Others pretend to fay, that the king had 
not money to keep his troops together, and that while he 
went to Bearn, the prince of Conde, who was not ſuſpect- 
ed of any intrigues with the fair ſex, retired likewiſe to 
Poitou, from whence he went to St. John d' Angeli. What- 
ever might have been the motives of the conduct of thoſe 
two princes, it certainly brought the proteſtant religion in 
France to the brink of ruin. The duke of Guiſe, a brave, 
and an active general, commanded againſt the Germans, 
whom he defeated, in two battles ; and they being in no 
condition to ſubſiſt in an enemy's country, till the king of 
Navarre could again take the field, accepted of a fam of 
money, which carried them back to their own countries; 
and left the duke of _ poſſeſſed of the title of deliverer 
of France. He made uſe of his popularity in executing a 
a ſcheme for ſtripping Henry of all but the title of king. 
Though his ſucceſſes had been in a great meaſure owing to 
the diſpoſitions planned by Henry himſelf, yet he and his 
party accuſed him of having underhand invited the Germans 
into France, where their army was encreaſed to thirty thou- 
ſand men; and of his having all along kept a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the king of Navarre, and the heads of 
the hugonots. The doctors of the Sorbonne came to 2 
reſolution, that a prince may for malverſation be depoſed 
from his throne ; and though they were reproved, yet they 


were not puniſhed, by Hen 


ry. | a 
While the prince of Conde remained at St. John de Angel, 
he died ſuddenly, after having ſupped with his princeſs, 


the-prince whom the judge of the place committed to priſon for 
having poiſoned her huſband, It appears, as if the king 
of Navarre himſeif had thought the prince did not die 
fairly ; for his commiſſioners confirmed the ſentence paſſed 
by the ſame judge for one of the prince's chief domeſtics 
being drawn aſunder by four horſes. The princeſs appeal- 
ed te the court of peers, who declared her innocent; = 


of Conde. 
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x months after ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was after- 
wards known by the name of the Great Prince of Conde. 
hb the mean while, in an afſembly held at Nana by 
th: duke of Cuiſe, and the heads of the league, a paper, 
conſiſting of eleven articles, was drawn up to be approved 
of, or rejected by Henry. In this paper, they demanded 
that he ſhould receive the decrees of the council of Trent ; 
etabliſh the inquiſition throughout his kingdom; pardon 
no heretic, who did not abjure his religion; and baniſh all, 
who were obnoxious to them, from his perſon, and admit 


others of their recommendation to ſucceed them. Henry, 
though a complete maſter of diſſimulation, could not con- 


ceal his vexation, when thoſe, and other articles equally 
derogatory to his authority, were preſented to him by the 
duke of Guiſe. He promiſed, however, to conſider of them, 
and the duke repaired to Soiſſoans, while the king remained 
at Paris, The proceedings of the leaguers there were 
diloyal beyond expreſſion; and if Henry had not been too 
much under the influence of his mother, and one Villequzer, 
a favourite, he might at once have ſeized all the council of 
fixteen ; but he only reproved ſome of their heads, and 
thereby put them more upon their guard. Henry was faith- 
fully ſerved by one Poularn, as a ſpy, and it was owing to 
his intelligence that he eſcaped an attempt made by the 
dutcheſs of Montpenſier for ſurprizing him, as he was taking 
the air, and ſending him priſoner to her brother the duke 
of Gurſe at nt, He wrote two letters ordering the duke 
not to enter Paris, but according to Voltaire, not having 
money to defray the expence of ſending them by ſpecial 
meſſengers, they had not reached him, when, on the ninth 
of May, he preſented himſelf in that capital before the 
queen mother, whom he required to introduce him to her 
ſon, This inſolent demand being communicated to Henry, 
he loſt his uſual temper, and declared that he would com- 
ply with it, that he might have the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
traitor ſtabbed before his face; but he was again diſſuaded 
from this violent reſolution by the queen mother, and 


487 


illeguier. The duke was eſcorted to his audience by the Popula- 
acclamations of the citizens, who called him the taviour of rity of the 
bis country, and the defender of the catholic faith. After duke of 


he had returned ſafe from his audience, the king publiſhed G2. 


another edict, ordering all ſtrangers to leave Paris, and to 
enforce obedience to it, he ordered four thouſand Swiſs, 
and two thouſand French troops to enter the city, where 
they poſted themſelves ; but without ary orders to fire, A 
number of the citizens, and the ſcholars of the univerſity 
took arms, which had been provided before by the heads 
of their party, and raiſing barricades in the itreets, they 
attacked the king's troops ſo briſkly that they either forced 
them to ſubmit, or drove them entirely out of the city; 

e 2 upon 
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upon which, Henry, who found himſelf now blockaded in 
the Louvre, came to a reſolution of flying to Chartres. 
While the king was contriving the means of eſcaping 
ſeveral ſcenes. of diſſimulation paſſed between the queen 


frem him. mother and the duke of Guiſe, on pretence of bringing about 


an accommodation; but in reality to gain time, which was 
equally neceſſary for both. The duke, at Jaſt, thinking he 
had obtained his ends, refuſed to treat any longer ; but the 
queen mother going on foot to his apartments to have 
another conference, the duke was giving her his final 
anſwer, when intelligence came that the king was eſcaped, 
The duke exclaimed againſt the queen mother for having 
amuſed him to his deſtruction ; and diſpoſitions were now 
made on both fides for renewing the civil war with more 
fury than ever. All the foreign miniſters at Paris, received 
from the duke, guards, and protections, excepting Stafford, 
the Engliſb reſident, who though more obnoxious than them 
all, refufed to accept of either. 

Henry, in his journey from Paris to Chartres, travelled 
under the moſt apparent diſquiet of mind, and was no 
ſooner arrived there than he publiſned a moſt bitter mani- 
feſto againſt the treaſonable attempts of the Pariſian; 
whom the duke of Gui/e had now by his authority reduced 
to order and tranquillity. He quickly found, however, 
that the Pariſians were far from being unanimous, in his 
favour; that the parliament was diſguſted with the pro- 
ceedings of his party, and that he could not depend upon 
jts leaders, who were moſt of them madmen, and enthu- 
ſiaſts. The queen mother carried along with her to 
Chartres deputies, both from the city and parliament, to 
implore the king's pardon for what had paſſed, which they 
ebtained, on condition of the inhabitants behaving better 
for the future. It is uncertain, whether Henry, at this 
time, had fixed the reſolution of aſſaſſinating the duke of 
Guiſe; it is probable he had not, and that he was, at this 
time, entirely actuated 4 his mother, and his own bigotted 
notions of religion. The duke of Guiſe, on the other 
hand, difliked the appearance of ſubmiſſion that had been 
ſhewn to Henry by the parliament and city of Paris; and 
thus both ſides were diſpoſed to a treaty ; but the king 1s 
faid to have been ſtrongly influenced by the Spaniſb armadz 
(which was fent to invade England) appearing off the coal 
of Bretagne. He granted the leaguers almoſt the ſame 
terms that he had rejected with ſo much indignation when 
they were ſent him from Nanci; and a new edict was pub. 
Rſhed, enjoining all his ſubjeQs, under the beforementionel 
penalties, to conform themſelves to the Roman catholic 
religion; but in the mean time, an aſſembly of the ſtats 
was indicted to be held at Blois, in the September following. 
This was followed by a vaſt profuſion. of favours on * 
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part of Henry towards the leaguers. He declared the car- 
dinal of Bourbon firſt prince of the blood; he gave the 
command of his armies to the duke of Guiſe, as lieutenant 
general, and he deprived the duke of Epernon of his go- 
vernment of Normandy, which he conferred on the duke of 
Mantpenſier. It was remarkable, however, that Henry in 
his return from Rouen (where he had concluded the pacifi- 
cation) to Chartres, refuſed, though ſtrongly preſſed to it, 
to enter Paris. | 

The late pacification made no other alterations of parties A new 


in France than by the king's authority being now thrown civil war 
into the ſcale of the league. The dukes of Montmorenci, in Francs. 


Epernon, and his brother the duke de la Valette, continued 
to make war or peace among themſelves, as independent 
ſoyereigns. The queen mother, who hated the duke of 
Epernon, had procured the king's orders for the inhabitants 
to drive him out of Angouleſme, and in confequence of thoſe 
orders he muſt have been murdered, had he not, with no 
more than thirty of his domeſtics, defended himſelf in the 
caſtle till he was relieved by the duke de la Valette. In 
Hort, a perfect diſregard of the king's authority reigned 
throughout all the diſtant provinces; and Henry now paſſed 
his time chiefly in conſulting with the duke of Guiſe upon 
the moſt effectual method of extirminating his proteſtant 
ſubjects. It is thought by many, that the queen mother, 
from the defire ſhe had that the crown of France ſhould 
deſcend to the family of Lorrain, was now fincerely recon- 
ciled to the duke of Guife, The duke of Savoy took ad- 
vantage of thoſe diſtractions, by driving the French from 
moſt of the places they held in his dominions, and reduc- 
ing the important fort of Carmagnoles, where their maga- 
zines lay. The duke of Guiſe was all this time exulting in 
the public diſtrations. He was the idol of the league, and 
the common people, and by the good order to which he 
reduced Paris, he gave the public a ſpecimen of his abilities 
for government. 


enry again returned to himſelf, and to that natural goed Meeting 


ſenſe of which he was maſter, when not under the delu- of the 


fions of favouritiſm, bigotry, and ignorance. Upon his ſtates of 


arrival at Blois on the firſt of September, the chancellor Blois. 
Chiverny, was difcharged from his poſt, which was given 
to Antholon, a violent leaguer ; and the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
with the comptroller of the finances, likewiſe loſt their 
places, and were confined ts their houſes. The cardinals 
of Bourbon, and Guiſe, were choſen ſpeakers by the clergy, _ 
who were repreſented by one hundred and thirty-four de- 
puties. The count de Briſac, and the baron de Magnac, 
were ſpeakers for the nobility, who were preſent to the 
number of one hundred and eighty; and /a Chapelle Martreau, 
the provoſt of the merchants of Paris, was at the head of one 
hundred and ninety one deputies, who repreſented the third 
Cc3 * eſtate, 
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eſtate, or what we may call the commons. The ſeſſion 
was opened on the ſixteenth of OAober by the king in 2 
ſpeech, that by the manner of its delivery, and the weight 
of its contents, diſcovered how much he had hitherto abuled 
his talents. Though he profeſſed himſelf ſtrongly attached 
to the catholic religon, yet he touched upon the great lines 
of government with great dignity, and in a maſterly manner 
reproached the duke of Guile, and the heads of the leapue, 
for having formed alliances with foreign powers on account 
of religion. They were ſeen to change colour at his words; 


but he and they afterwards received the ſacrament at the 


ſame altar in token of their being reconciled. This was 
an impious act of diſſimulation on both fides, as the 
duke was actually concerting meaſures for ſhutting 
Henry up in a convent, and altering the ſucceſſion; and 
Henry by his ſpies was made acquainted. with all the duke' 
and his family's practices, and was determined to puniſh 
them. Henry had, at this time, ſcarcely a friend about him, 
He ſecretly diſtruſted, and indeed, deteſted, his mother for 
her connections with the Cuiſes; but he thought he could 
open his mind to the marſhal d' Aumont, Nicholas d' Angemes, 
and his brother Leis, the ſieur de Rambonllet, and Beaubais 
Nangis. He Jaid before them a detail of all the projects the 
league meant to execute, many of which had been diſcover- 
ed to him by the princes of the houſe of Lorrain, who 
diſliked their kinſman's ambition, and, after long conſulta- 
tion, it was reſolved that the duke of Guiſe, and his brother, 


the cardinal, were now too big for public juſtice, and ſhould 


be taken off by aſſaſſination. Henry called for Crilln, 
colonel of his guards, and eſteemed one of the braveſt men 
in France, and aſked if he would undertake it. His anſwer 
was, that he was a ſoldier and not a hangman ; but that, if 
his majeſty pleaſed, he would ſend the duke a challenge, 
and endeavour to kill him fairly in ſingle combat. 
Nothing but the diſtreſs in which Henry then was, and 
the nearneſs of his danger, could have induced him to ſo 
deteſtable a meaſure, and one Loignac, the firſt gentlc- 
man of his body guards, undertook the aſſaſſination. Theſe 
according to Mr. Holtaire, conſiſted of forty five poor and 
deſperate Gaſcou gentlemen, whom the duke of Epernon 
had placed about the king's perſon, as foreſeeing that he 
might want their ſervices on ſuch occaſions. The duke of 


 Guz/e, it is uncertain by whom, had notice of his danger; 


but he deſpiſed the intimation. Early on the twenty-third 
of December, in 1588, the duke of Guiſe was called by 


| Revol, the ſecretary of ſtate, into the king's cloſet ; but in 


lifting up the hangings, he was ſtabbed by the Gaſcon 
rufhans, in ſix different places with daggers, which Henry 
had preſented them with his own hands. The memoirs of 
thoſe times mention, that thoſe Gaſcons had a 4 

. | | | quarre 
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quarrel with the duke, who wanted to diſband them, and 
that the king employed nine of them in the aſſaſſination; 
that the duke was adviſed by the archbiſhop of Lyons, who 
was in daily expectation of a cardinal's hat, to leave the 
command of the army to the dukes of Maine, and Nevers, 
and. to take upon himſelf the old office of mayor of the 
palace, which would entitle him to render the king a 
cypher, and to be always about his perſon. Many other 
particulars are related too minute for general hiſtory. It 
js certain, that the cardinal of Guiſe, and the archbiſhop 
of Lyons, who were in the next room, were put under 
arreſt by the king's order; and that he declared both to 
his council, and his mother, that he was now a monarch, 
becauſe the duke was dead. It is uncertain whether the. 
queen mother was in the fecret of the king's deſign ; it is 
moſt probable that ſhe was not, for all the preparations for 
ſtriking the blow were made by the king himſelf, with the 
moſt impenetrable ſecrecy and addreſs. The dukes of 
Elbeuf, and Nemours, the cardinal of Bourbon, the prince 
de Foinville, ſon to the duke of Guzi/e, and his mother Anne, 
4'E/te, were all put under arreft by the king's order, as were 
all the heads of the league, and his moſt intimate friends, 
who were then at Blois; but the dukes of Mercæaur, and 
Maine, made their eſcape, and were ſoon after followed by 
the duke of Nemours. The cardinal of Guije had diſtin- 
ouiſhed himſelf in a particular manner by his inſolence 
towards Henry's perſon ; and he was next day murdered by 
Henry's halberdiers The bodies of both the brothers were 
burnt, and their aſhes ſcattered in the air, to prevent the 
veneration which it was foreſeen the common people would 
pay to their relics. | 
othing could have given the leaguers any conſolation 
for the death of the duke of Guiſe; but that of the queen 
mother, which happened on the fifth of January 1589, in 
the ſeventieth year of her age. Her name is to this day 
held in deteſtation, as the mother of all the wickedneſs, 
impiety, ſuperſtition, luxury and debauchery of every kind, 
that had ſo long rendered the court of France infamous. 
When ſhe ſaw her power irrecoverable, and her death una- 
voidable, ſhe recommended to her ſon an alteration of his 
manners, and earneſtly preſſed him to cheriſh the king of 
Navarre. | | 
Henry was miſerably deceived in thinking that the death The di- 
of the duke of Guiſe and his brother would put an end to ſtractions 
the diſtractions of France; for they now roſe higher than of France 
ever, becauſe they proceeded on the part of the league, continue. 
from enthuſiaſm, which has often proved too ſtrong for the 
ſentiments of honour and loyalty. The duke of Maine 
fed to Paris, where the doors of the Sorbonne openly 
declared the people to be abſolved from their allegiance to 
the king; and the * ordered not to pray for him | 
' i; | in f 
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ſupported It was in vain for the king, and the Roman catholic nobilit 
about his perſon, to make the ſtrongeſt declarations . 


by the 
king of 
Spain. 


Orleans, Marſeilles, 
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in public. His ſtatues, pictures and arms were demaliſhed, 
and his perſon was treated in terms too coarſe for the page 
of hiſtory to relate. The greateſt part of the parliament, 
however, continued firm in their duty ; but fifty of their 
preſidents and counſellors were arreſted, and carried priſe. 
ners in their robes through the ſtreets of Paris, by Buſy 4; 
Clerc, whom the duke of Guri/e had made goyernor of the 
baſtile. The duke of Aumale, was made governor of the 
city; the duke of Maine, was put at the head of their 


army, with the title of lieutenant-general of the royal ſtate 


and crown of France ; and it was with ſome difficulty that 
he avoided being declared king. A new parliament waz 
created. Briſſon was forced to accept of the firſt preſident- 
ſhip, and Moler of being attorney general; both of them 
under terror of their lives. The new members took an 
oath to be firm to the league, and to revenge the death of 
the duke of Guzſe, and his brother. A council of forty 
members acted under the duke of Maine, and iſſued edi; 
for raiſing money. The example of Paris was followed by 
Rouen, Lyons, 7. _ almoſt all the provinces of Bretagne, 
ourges, Toulon, Aix, and Arles, together 

with the provinces of Maine, and Auvergne, 
It now appeared that the league had been long ſupported 
by the king of Spain, for his ambaſſadors repaired to Paris, 


the heretics, 2nd the hugonots, the war againſt whom lan- 
guiſhed on all ſides. Henry then ſaw himſelf abandoned by 
all, whom his indolence, bigotry, and timidity, or the in- 
fluence of his mother had induced him to truſt ; but they 
were replaced by men of honour and abilities, who til] had 
vaſt influence in the kingdom. By the agency of Diana de 
Angouleſme, Henry accepted of the king of Navarre's ge- 
nerous offer of ſerving him unconditionally with all his 
force, and a thorough reconciliation was effected between 
them at Tours, The other princes of the blood, the dukes 
of Montmorenci, Epernon, and Nevers, with the cardinal dz 
Lenonceur, repaired to the royal ſtandards, and Henry emitt- 


ed an edict removing the parliament and chamber of ac- 
counts from Paris to Tours. Before he could get to- 


gether his army he was almoſt ſurprized and carried off by 
a detachment of the horſe of the league; but he eſcaped to 
Teurs, where they were bravely repulſed by Crillon, the 
colonel of his guards. Freſh forces, however, pouring in, 
Henry muſt have ſurrendered himſelf had he not been re- 


lieved by the king of Navarre; and in a few days Henry 


ſaw himſelf at the head of an army of between thirty and 


forty thouſand men. 


Meanneſs It is not to be diſſembled that he did not ſupport the firſt 
of Henry. ſhock of the league with the firmneſs that became his 


ſituation. He wrote a mean letter to the duke of Maine, and 


he 
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eemployed the pope's nuncio, to beg his holineſs to forgive 
2 as death, and offered to the houſe of Lorrain 
the third of his kingdom. The duke's anſwer was, © I 
e will never forgive this miſcreant.” When the bull of 
his excommunication, by the pope, was publiſhed, he was 
fruck with viſible diſmay, becauſe it was ſeconded by the 
outcries of the people againſt him as a murderer, and a 
traitor to God. The league had declared the old cardinal 
of Bourbon, king. An impeachment was formally drawn up 
zrainſt Henry, by the name of Henry of Valois, heretofore 


king of France and Poland, at the ſuit of the duke of 


Guſe's widow, for the murder of her huſband ; and the 
clergy refuſed abſolution to all who continued to acknow- 
ledge him as their king. The reconciliation between him 
and the king of Navarre, was the firſt ſtep that reinſpired 
him with any confidence. Nicholas de Harley, lord of * 
by ſelling his own lands and jewels, brought to his aſſi 

ance ten thouſand Swiſs, and three thouſand five hundred 
Germans; ſo that Henry was now in a condition to have 
marched to the gates of Paris, which the king of Navarre 
faid was the beſt ſtep he could take for being abſolved from 
his excommunication, He unfortunately, in his march 
thither, loſt time in beating the duke of Aumale, and in 


taking E/lampes, and ſome other places, which muſt have 


ſurrendered of courſe had he been maſter of Paris, for that 
capital was not inveſted before the laſt of Fuly, when 
Henry took up his head quarters at St. Cloud, as the king of 
Navarre did his at Meudon. 
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The leaguers were not wanting to their own defence. who.is 
Their general, the duke of Maine, poſted himſelf with four aſſaſſinat- 


thouſand men in the ſuburbs of St. Honore, and diſpoſitions ed. 


were made for a vigorous defence, while the king was uſing 
every precaution for cutting off all their ſupplies of pro- 
viſions. Notwithſtanding the fury, and the numbers of 
the leaguers, they knew that Henry had a ſtrong party in 
his capital, who would not fail to declare themſelves as 
ſoon as the city was pinched by famine, which it muſt be 
in a few days; and this conſideration, probably, ſuggeſted 
to ſome of their moſt deſperate enthuſiaſts the thoughts of 
taking Henry off by aſlaſſination. One Faques Clement, a 
Jacobine friar, about twenty-five years of age, whoſe brain 
had been turned by the preaching and denunciations of his 
party, and who thought that his murdering the king would 
ſecure him in the poſſeſſion of heaven, was pitched upon 
for that purpoſe ; and he undertook the aſſaſſination. En- 
thuſiaſm inſpired him at once with refolution and cunning, 


and having procured a paſſport from the count de Brienne to 


the king's head quarters, he told la Gueſle, the king's attorney 
general, that he had diſpatches of the laſt importance, 
which he could deliver only into the king's own hand. As 


he had formerly been employed by the royaliſts on the like 
| | occaſions, 


His cha- 
racter. 
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occaſions, he was the leſs ſuſpected, and Ja Gueſle, inte. 


ducing him to the king, Clement preſented him with his di, 
patches. While Henry was reading them, the aſſaſſin dr-y 
a knife, which he had concealed in his fleeve, and {tanhe, 


the king in the belly, leaving the weapon in the wound, 


from whence Henry drew it out, and wounded Clement in 
the face, at the ſame time that la Cue, beat him with the 
pomel of his ſword to the ground, where he was incay. 
tiouſly diſpatched by the other attendants, | 

Such are the moſt important circumſtances of this deteſta. 
ble murder. The immediate death of the aſſaſſin gave rip. 
to many groundleſs conjectures, as if Clement had not been 
the real murderer. But without entering into any minute 
diſproof of thoſe ſuſpicions; we are to conſider that Heyy 
lived long enough after his wound to have diſcovered his 
real murderer, if he was any other than Clement. Th; 
phyſicians at firſt, had ſome hopes of his recovery ; but the 
ſymptoms ſoon appearing mortal, the king of Wavarre 
was ſent for, and Henry, after tenderly embracing him, and 
declaring him his ſucceſſor, expired in his arms, on ihe 
ſecond of Auguſt, in the ſixteenth year of his reign, and 
the thirty-ninth of his age. The indecent treatment which 
his dead body met with before its interment, gave ſome 
countenance to the ſurmiſes of his having received hi 
death's wound from one of his domeſtics. | 

Henry owed his vices, and conſequently, his misfortunes, 
to the councils he received from his mother. While he was 
young and in the field, out of her influence, he behaved 
well; but after his return from Poland, he fell into a ſtate 
of mind, that partook equally of idiotiſm and fury. Danger 
alone could fix him in that courage and reaſon, which he 
poſſeſſed from nature; but he ſoon relapſed into his weak- 
neſſes. The great hiſtorian, de Thou, ſays, that he be- 
haved like a hero, and an accompliſhed general, when 
he defended Tours. His wife, Louiſa, of Lorrain, whom 


-notwithſtanding his unnatural vices he always treated wel, 


ſurvived him about twelve years. But his memory has, 
perhaps, ſuffered in ſome reſpects by his being equally de- 
teſtable to the hugonots, as the Roman catholics. | 


* „ 


Henry IV. ſurnamed the Great. 


Deſcent of OBERT VI. ſon of St. Lewis, having married the 


Henry IV. 


heireſs of Bourbon, was ſucceeded by his ſon, Lewis, 
in whoſe favour, as we have already ſeen, Charles th! 


Fair, erected the barony of Bourbon into a dutchy and 
peerage. Lewis was ſucceeded by his ſon, Peter, who 1s 
called the firſt duke of Bourbon, His ſon, Lewis, was re- 
nowned for his virtue and riches, in the reign of Charles " 

| alli 
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he was ſucceeded by his ſon, John, who died in 1424, 
* had for his ſucceſſor, his fon, Charles, whoſe ſon, 22 
II. ſurnamed the Good, was created conſtable of France. 
Hedying in 1488, he was ſucceeded by his brother, Peter, 
lord of Beaujeu, and he leaving only a daughter, the male 
line of the houſe of Bourbon became extinct in that branch, 
ind the title returned to Charles ds Bourbon, count of Ven- 
diſme, who was deſcended from a count de la March, who 
was fon of the firſt duke of Bourbon, His ſon, Anthony de 
Bourbon, married Joan d Albert, daughter and heireſs of 
Henry, the firſt king of Navarre, and from that marriage 
was born Henry IV. who by the principles of the ſalic law, 
now ſucceeded to the crown of France; though he ſtood 
but - the twenty-ſecond degree of relationſhip to his pre- 
decellor. : 
* 0 La Gueſle publiſhed a circumftantial account of all he who is re- 
: the knew concerning the perſon of Clenient, the murderer cognized 
arr: of the late king; and many incidents concurred to put it by part of 
and almoſt beyond a doubt, that the chiefs of the league in his army. 
the Paris were privy to the aſſaſſination. Strong ſuſpicions 
and Wi likewiſe aroſe that ſome perſons even about the late king 
aich knew of the deſign. Thoſe were alarming conſiderations 
ome to Henry, but he was ſo well ſerved by Sanis, who acted as 
his keutenant colonel of the Swiſs, that they took an oath of 
fidelity to him, and declared that they were ready to 
es, follow his fortunes; an unuſual diffidence and * 
was appeared among the Roman catholics in his army. Their 
heads, were the duke of Longueville, D'O, D' Enſtrangues, 


ate Dampieire, and others of poor abilities; but all of them of 
ger great influence. After conſultation, they repaired to the 
he king and acknowledged his title ; but at the ſame time ex- 
ab- preſſed their deſire that he would turn Roman catholic. 
be. His anſwer to this perplexing queſtion was, That the 
len change of religon was an important point, which he 
. % could not conſider till he had revenged the barbarous 
ll, murder of the late king.” While he was yet ſpeaking, 
* Givry, one of, his moſt faithful officers, came into the 


e- aſſembly, and ſaid aloud, that none but cowards had the 
leaſt thought of abandoning their king, and that the brave 
nobility who followed him had put off their mourning till 
they had revenged the late king's barbarous murder. The 
proteſtant and Swiſs officers exprefling their ſatisfaction at 
what Givry had declared; the catholics in general drew up 
a paper on the fourth of Auguſt, containing ſome articles 
for the ſecurity of their own religion, and the king ſigned 
it; upon which, all of them, but the duke of Epernon, took 
the oath of fidelity. | 

That duke was thought to be the proudeſt man in France; His nego- 
and he withdrew his troops from thoſe of the king on the tiations 
frivolous pretence, that the marſhals Biron, and d Aumont, with Eng- 
nad ſigned the oath of fidelity before him. His withdraw- Jang. 

* ing 


- 
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ing ſtruck a damp on the affairs of Henry, as he had been 
always perſonally attached to the late king, to whom he 


had done-prodigious ſervices. Henry ſoon ſaw the effects gf 
his ſeceſſion by the thinneſs of his army; and he found 


| himſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Paris, and to retire 


towards Normandy, that he might preſerve his communica. 
tion with England, the only power on which he could 
depend. He ſent over Beauviour, as his ambaſlador tg 
queen Elizabeth, to repreſent the deplorable ſtate of his 
affairs, and to requeſt a pecuniary aſſiſtance, and ſhe in- 
ſtantly remitted him twenty-two thouſand pounds; which 
he himſelf acknowledged was a greater ſum than ever he 
had ſeen before. Not content with this, ſhe ſignified by 
her letters to the governors of Calais, and the other ſea- 
ports oppoſite to her coaſts, that ſhe would treat all the 
French as rebels who did not acknowledge Henry as their 
lawful ſovereign. His affairs muſt have been irretrievably 
ruined without this ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. The money 
ſecured the Stoiſs troops in his ſervice ; and the letters pre- 
vailed with the governors of Dieppe, and Caen to receive 


his tropps. Elizabeth, did ſtill more, for ſhe ſent Pallavicini, 


Conduct 
of the 
duke of 
Maine. 


an able negotiator, to engage the German proteſtant princes 
to raiſe an army for Henry; ſhe promiſing to contribute 


largely towards its payment, and lord Milloughby, her ge- 


neral, in the Low Countries, was ordered to march to his 
aſſiſtance with four thouſand of her beſt troops. 

The Pariſian leaguers offered to proclaim the duke of 
Maine king; but he declined that honour in favour of the 
cardinal of Bourbon, who was ſtill a priſoner. Marſhal 
Matignon held Bourdeaux, as the marſhal a Aumont did 
Angiers, for Henry ; but his army in Normandy did not 
amount to above eight thouſand in the field. A ſecret 
jealouſy which the duke of Maine had conceived againſt 


Philip II. of Spain, to whom many of the violent leaguers 


offered the crown of France, contributed to Henry's preſer- 
vation; and the duke perſuaded the leaguers to put him at 
the head of an army of thirty thouſand men, with which 
he propoſed to retake Dieppe, and to give the finiſhing blow 
to Henry's hopes. The army was ſoon raiſed ; but when 
the duke carried it into Normandy he found the king en- 
trenched behind a river, and under the cannon of the caſte 
of Arques. There is ſome reaſon for believing that the 
duke of Maine was ſo diſtruſtful of the conſequences, that 
he did not act with a proper vigour during this campaign; 
for he had intelligence, that if the king was defeated, the 
marquis de Pont, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lorrain, would 
declare himſelf king, which would infallibly ruin the ca- 
tholic party, and deprive them of the king of Spain“ 
powerful affiſtance in money. Orders were given, how- 
ever, to attack the king in his entrenchments ; 2 " 
| erm 


* 
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d been Ml German troops in the pay of the league made ſuch an im- 
om he preſſion upon him, that Henry's perſon was in danger from 
ets of MI one of their officers; but by his valour he repulſed the duke who is de- 
found of Maine, who loſt fix hundred men, and retired towards feated. 
retite MI Paris. By this time, the lord Willougbby had advanced as 
unica. far as Abbeville, and after the battle of Arques, he joined 
could Ml the king's army, which immediate] ——— to Paris. 
The duke of Maine had candies concealed the diſgrace 

he had received at Arques; and the Parifians expected to 
have ſeen Henry brought through their ſtreets as a priſoner, 
when they ſaw him appear at their gates, as a conqueror. 
He had no artillery ; but he was in hopes of carrying the 
city by ſtorm. He attacked three of the ſuburbs, and the 
Engliſh ſtormed a baſtion between St. Marcellus's gate, and 
the river, when the duke of Maine threw himſelf with his 
army into the city, and put an end to Henr;'s hopes of 
taking 1t. | 

As the French hiſtorians have, through a mean unpardona- 
ble jealouſy, concealed the brave actions performed by the 
Engliſh on this memorable occaſion ; we are glad of ſo good 
n, an authority to correct them, as a letter under Henry's own 
nces hand, which he wrote to Elizabeth; the tranſlation of 
bute which is as follows : | 


e- «© MAp ARM, 


«© THE great ſhare which your majeſty has in our war, The bra- 
by the ſeaſonable aſſiſtance you have given us, together very of 
with the obligations I am under to you for the care and theZng/i/ 
good will you have ſhewn for my intereſts, makes it highly acknow- 
reaſonable you ſhould be acquainted with what paſſes here. ledged by 
J have therefore thought proper, after the ſucceſs of the a letter 
alarm and conſternation which I carried to Paris, of which from 
I had almoſt made myſelf maſter, to order the lord Beauvoir, Henry to 
35 I do at preſent, to impart every thing to you. Elizabeth, 

«© You may, Madam, be entirely ſatisfied, that I have 
been ſo effectually ſerved by your troops, and have had — 
ſuch convincing proofs of the good conduct and courage of 
the lord Willoughby, who is worthily ſeconded by all the 
other gentlemen, your ſubjects here, that they more and 
more do honour to your judgment in your choice of them, 
and encreaſe the many obligations I lie under already to 
your majeſty. All I can add farther, and I do it with great 
good will, 1s, to declare, that I think myſelf bound to be 
more yours than my own, nor can my affection receive any 
addition to what I have long felt; all I am, and all I can 
| do, is, without reſerve, yours; therefore, moſt humbly 
kiſſing your hands, I beg that you will believe, that I ſhall 
be ever more yours than my own. 

HENRY, 


** Poſtſcript, I aſſuredly expect the continuance of your 
Sood will, eſpecially in my neceſſities. 


Henry, 
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He raiſes Henry, after raiſing the ſiege of Paris, withdrew to Tur; 
the ſiege while the duke of Maine formally proclaimed the cardinal 
of Paris. of Bourbon, king, in Paris, by the name of Charl:, X. 
This ſtep gave a freſh alarm to the council of ſixteen 
which ſtill ſubſiſted, and were in the Spaniſh #ntereſt. Being 
powerfully ſupported with money by Philip; whoſe view 
was to have his daughter, Clara Eugenia, proclaimed queen 
of France, they were very ſtrong; but the duke of Maine, 
who was ſecretly their enemy, ſhewed amazing abilities in 
diſconcerting them. Perceiving the pope's legate to be in 
the Spaniſh intereſt, he procured his holineſs, inſtead of 
Philip, to be declared protector of the league; a ſtep 
which the other party had no pretext to oppoſe, and he 
ave a mortal blow to the authority of the council of 
1xteen, in appointing, by virtue of his king's authority, 3 
privy council, and by taking the ſeals from Moniholon, and 

giving them to the archbiſhop of Lyons. 

Henry's great ſafety, now, lay in the diviſions of his 
enemies, The duke of Savoy intrigued with the parliament 
of Grenoble to be declared king of Arles; but he was diſ- 
appointed by the duke de la Valette, who was firmly attach- 
ed to Henry, and loſt his life in his ſervice. His brother, 
the duke of Epernon, loved his money and power too wel 
to ſhare either of them with Henry, by ſubmitting to a re- 
conciliation ; but he carried on an inceſſant war againſt the 
leaguers, by which he ſerved the royal cauſe. The duke 


of Maine, however, took Pontoiſe, and beſieged Meulun, h 
Henry relieved it, and beſieged Dreux in his turn. The . 
duke of Maine being reinforced by four thouſand horſe, 
and three thouſand infantry, all of them choice troops 10 


from the duke of Parma's army, and commanded by count 
Egmont, advanced to raiſe the ſiege. Henry hearing of his 
approach called his chief officers together, and told them þ 
that he could loſe no honour in abandoning a ſiege that he : 
might fight a battle ; but he found that his army did not 
amount to above ten thouſand men, while that under the \ 

duke of Maine was ſixteen thouſand ſtrong. 
and gains The fiege being raiſed, Henry met his enemies at Fori, 
the battle and in a ſhort memorable ſpeech, he made before the en- 
of Juri. gagement, he told them, f you loſe your colours, re- 
pair to where you ſee my white plume of feathers; you 
« will always find it in the road to honour and glory.“ 
Henry gained the victory, chiefly, by his perſonal valour. 
The Spaniſh troops were routed, and their general killed. 
The duke of Maine is ſaid to have loſt as many men as the | 
= king's army amounted to, beſides his Baggage, and four 
pieces of artillery, which were all he had. Some of the 
| French infantry. joined a body of the Swiſs troops after the 
rout, and formed themſelves into a hallow ſquare; but 
Henry offered them quarter in a manner ſo noble and Is 
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that all of them came over to his ſervice. The victory, 
next to Henry's own valour, was chiefly owing to the ſkill- 
ul conduct of marſhal Biron, who, though he did not 
engage, made an excellent uſe of the diviſion he commanded. 
« Your majeſty (ſaid he to the king after the battle was 
wer) this day acted the part of marſhal Bron incompara- 


4 ly well; and I did my beſt to act that of the king.” The 
* duke of Maine eſcaped over the Seine, by perſuading the 
. in people of Mante that Henry was defeated and killed. 


The want of money retarded Henry's progreſs for a few He again 


id gays; but having got a remittance from England, he broke befieges 
ſep f a ſham negotiation he had entered into with. the duke of Paris, 


| he Maine, and marching to Paris, he entirely blocked up that 

| of capital, The old cardinal of Bourbon, the mock Charles X. 
752 had died in his priſon on the day the battle of Juri was 
and fought ; but the leaguers continued to recognize his autho- 
rity, and to coin money with his effigies. They had 

his WY made the duke of Nemours the governor of Paris, and the 
death of their king ſeemed only to render them, and the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, the more determined to oppoſe Henry 
+. % Bourbon, as he was called. The legate formed a regi- 
| ment of thirteen hundred eccleſiaſtics; but Henry muſt 


oy have taken Paris by famine, had he not ſuffered the uſeleſs 
1 mouths to paſs through his camp rather than turn them 
by back to periſh in the city, Though Philip II. was far from 
* being pleaſed with the conduct of the duke of Maine, and 
N the leaguers, yet, upon the death of the cardinal of Bourbon, 
be he ſent repeated orders to his general, the duke of Parma 

e; to march to the relief of Paris. Henry had intelligence of 


this, and demanded from queen Elizabeth another ſupply of 
four thouſand Engliſh, who had ſerved in the Low Countries, 
together with three pieces of cannon. It appears from 
Henry's own letters, and thoſe of the marquis of Branden- 
burgh, one of the wiſeſt prince in Germany, that Henry 
owed his victory at For: to the Engliſh auxiliaries already 
in his ſervice, and ſhe agreed to ſend four thouſand men to 
Normandy, under the ear] of Eſex, and three thouſand to 
Bretagne, under Sir John Norris, both which provinces had 
been alceady invaded by the Spaniards. Notwithſtanding 
this generous aſſiſtance, and the repeated remittances of 
money which Elizabeth ſent to Henry, his affairs upon the 
march of the duke of Parma towards Paris had a moſt 
wretched aſpect. He could not fuffer his ſoldiers to live 
at free quarters; and he was ſo far from having money for 
keeping them together that he could not aftord himſelf 
decent cloathing, and for want of a dinner he ſometimes 
Invited himſelf to other people's tables. 

The taking of Paris would have gi 
turn to his aff 


ven a more favourable which 5s 
airs ; but he was diſappointed in that hope by relieved 
the excellent meaſures which the duke of Parma took for by the 


Its relief. Henry was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Paris, duke of 
: towards Parma, 
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towards the end of Auguſi; and this was of infinite prejudice 
to his intereſt, The duke of Savoy, after taking Frejus ang 
Antibes, was declared protector of Provence; and the pope, 
who was by birth his catholic majeſty's ſubject, perſecuted 
Henry, by his fulminations, with the greateſt inveteracy, 
Henry, notwithſtanding all his diſcouragements, continued 
{till indefatigable, and made two attempts to take Paris by 
ſurprize, but was diſappointed in both. He had once more 
recourſe to Elizabeth, who preſſed the government of the 
United Provinces to give ſuch a diverſion to the duke of Par. 


ma as might diſable him from again entering France with his | 


army. She, at the ſame time, ſent him freſh ſupplies both 
of men and money ; but it was on the expreſs conditions, 
that the taxes and gabelles about Rouen and Havre ſhould be 
aſſigned to her commiſſaries for her repayment, and that 
he ſhould immediately form the ſiege of Rouen. Henry con- 
ſented to all ſne required, but was in no condition to per- 
form the terms; and ſhe threatened to recall the earl of 
Eſſex and all her troops out of France. Henry had too 
much underſtanding to think ſhe was in earneſt, and he 
prevailed with her to ſuffer Sir Roger Williams and his regi- 
ment, which he always kept about his own perſon, to re- 
main in his ſervice. | 
It was owing to them that, in the year 1501, he ſur- 
priſed Louvieres; but we find, at this time, that Elizabeth 
had engaged herſelf for vaſt ſums to the German princes, 
with whom her miniſter, Pallavicini, had bargained for 
eleven thouſand troops to be employed in Henry's ſervice, 
We meation thoſe circumſtances the more particularly, as 
they can be proved by letters ſtill extant from Henry him- 
ſelf, and becauſe all the obligations which the houſe of 
Bourbon lies under to the crown of England are moſt un- 
| gratefully ſuppreſſed by the French hiſtorians. 
Elizabeth Henry would gladly have drawn Norris, and the Engl 
diſpleaſed auxiliaries, from the ſea-coaſts, to ſerve him in the more 
with Hen- inland parts of France; but finding Elizabeth averſe to that, 
117. he was forced to begin his operations in Normandy. He in- 
tended to take Laballe, but he was repulſed : the Engliſb, 
however, took Chatillon, 1 with ſeveral other 
places, and plundered Aumale. Elizabeth gave orders to the 
earl of Eſſex to undertake no ſervice but that of the ſiege of 
Rouen; but the duke of Longueville, Henry's governor of 
Picardy, perſuaded him to undertake that of Noyou, which 
he carried in ſight of the duke of Maine and his army; 
and his ſucceſs ſomewhat pacified Elizabeib. But we are 
now to review the internal ſtate of Henry's affairs. 
State of During his operations in Normandy, he had given the ſeals 
the war. to Chiverney, and had taken priſoner the biſhop of Zvreus, 
upon whom was found the copy of a treatiſe he had com- 
poſed in defence of the murder of Henry III. for which he 


was condemned to perpetual impriſonment. The par 
£ ment 
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ment of Chalons ordered all the papal proceedings againſt 
Henry to be burnt by the common executioner, and a price 
to be ſet upon the nuntio's head; and Henry ſucceeded, 
with great difficulty, in taking Chartres, On the other 
band, the young duke of Cuiſe had eſcaped out of priſon, 
where be had been confined ever fince his father's death ; 
and the Pariſians, who were again guided by the council of 
ſixteen, were inclinable to put themſelves under his com- 
mand, and to nominate the king of Spain for their protec- 
tor; while the young cardinal of Bourbon, ſon to Lewis, 
prince of Conde, was a competitor for the crown, as being 
the catholic head of the houſe of Bourbon. Henry very cri- 
tically became maſter of all their proceed ings, and ſent the 
original papers to the duke of Maine in Picardy. The duke, 
it is probable, had, long before this, repented of the lengths 
he had gone; but had perſevered, becauſe he found it dan- 
gerous to retract, He now appeared compliable with Heu- 
ys defire ; and they agreed to ſend the preſident, Jeannin, 
whom both of them could truſt, to ſound his catholic ma- 
jeſly. Jeannin made his report, with great plainneſs, that, 
when Philip talked of Paris, Lyons, and the other great 
cities of France, he called them, My towns ;” and that 
he ſpoke of bis daughter, and her huſband, the archduke 
Erneſt, as *© queen and king of France. He was encouraged 
in his ambitious notions by the proceedings of the council 
of ſixteen ; who, on the fifteenth of November, had hanged 
their preſident, Briſſon, and two of their counſellors, in 
priſon, becauſe they did not think them ſufficiently in the 
Spaniſh intereſt. The duke of Maine confidered himſelf 
now as on the brink of ruin; and returning to Paris with 
his army, after ſeeming to make up matters with the 
leaguers, he ſeized four of the council of ſixteen in their 
beds, and hanged them in his own hall. Buy le Clerc then 
delivered up to him the baſtile, and died afterwards in po- 


verty at Paris. 


Henry did not now conſider the duke of Maine to be the which is 
ſame irreconcileable enemy as before; but Henry was, at continued 
this time, on the point of loſing Elizabeth's friendſhip; by Elixa- 
and, had itt not been for the affection ſhe had for the earl eth. | 


of Eſſex, who was a friend to him and his cauſe, it is more 
than probable fhe would have recalled her troops, on ac- 
count of his trifling ſo long with her by delaying the 
ſiege of Rouen. Eſſex was paſhonately fond of action; and, 
by his influence in Henrys council, it was agreed upon, 
that the fiege of Rowen ſhould be formed by himſelf, the 
duke of Montpenſier, and marſhal Biron. Even this agree- 
ment was broken by Henry's generals; and Eſſex treſpaſſed 
ſo far upon Elizateth's partiality for him, as to aſſiſt Biron 
in undertaking the fiege of Gournay. That of Rouen wa 

at laſt, formed upon Elizabeil's aſſurance of paying Ys 


foreign troops, His army, in Ee; conſiſted of about 


Vor, XI, thirty- 
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thirty-five thouſand men; but his great dependance waz 
upon the Engliſh, who were ſix thouſand in number. The 
earl of Efſex did wonders in his own perſon, and ſtormed 
the fort on Mount St. Catharine ; which he kept againſt all 
the enemy's efforts. Henry took upon himſelf the command 
of the ſiege, and expoſed himſelf equally with the meaneſt 
ſoldier in his army; but he was not now maſter in his camp. 
His Roman catholic, and even proteſtant, officers, thought, 
(perhaps with ſome reaſon) that, if the city was taken, it 
would be plundered by the Eugliſßh; and were ſo averſe to 
the ſervice, that the duke of Parma had time, once more, 
to aſſemble his troops and to march to the relief of Rouen; 


when the governor, Villars, one of the beſt officers in France, 


The ſiege 
of Rouen 
raiſed by 
the duke 
of Parma. 


of Parma threw ſuccours into 


was on the point of capitulating. Henry's perſon was never 
in greater danger than on this occaſion; and, had it not 
been for the valour of his Eugliſh auxiliaries, he muſt have 
been killed or taken priſoner. He left marſhal Bzren, with 
a part of his army, to continue the ſiege; and he attempted 
to ſurprize the duke of Parma: but that general was 
Henry's ſuperior in the art of war; and, inſtead of being 
ſurprized, he opened a communication between his army 
and Rouen. 

The cautious proceeding of the duke of Parma, who way 
not to be forced to a battle, made Henry loſe all patience, 
He rode about like a common dragoon; and, though he 
was now at the head of an army of forty thouſand men, he 
was obliged to be in a manner inactive. The march of the 
duke of Parma, and the duke of Maine, who had now 
Joined him, and whoſe army was far inferior in number to 
that of Henry, was full of difficulties and dangers ; but the 
excellent order and diſcipline introduced by that great Ita- 
tan general, who behaved with as much eaſe as if he had 
been in the midſt of a court, ſurmounted all obſtacles, 
tho' he was carried unarmed in an open ſedan. Henry at- 
tacked the van of his army, near Aumale, with ſo much 
fury, and with ſuch a diſregard to diſcipline, that he him- 
{elf was wounded in the reins; and it was with difficulty 
he was brought off by the duke of Nevers and by his Enzlfþ 
auxiliaries. At laſt, in the 1 of March, the duke 

oven, and actually ſeparated 
his army. Henry took that opportunity to reſume the ſiege, 
and Villars informed the two dukes, who had taken Neuß, 
chatel, that he muſt capitulate if not relieved within a few 
days. The duke of Parma reaſſembled his army, and 


. marched againſt Henry; who, after a five months continu- 


ance of the ſiege, was obliged to raiſe it, The duke of 
Parma was for fighting a deciſive battle, but the duke of 
Aaine oppoſed it; and, with their joint forces, they be- 
fieged and took Caudebec, where the duke of Parma was 
wounded. | | * | 
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UJenry inſtructed his ambaſſador, Beauvoir, to magnify to Henry in 
Elizateth every circumitance that was in his favour; but to greatdan- 
conceal and ciiguiie whatever was otherwiſe : and rhe ſup- ger. 


plies ſhe con-19ued to give Henry had rendered his army 
more numerous than ever ; and he undertook the ſiege of 
Toetot in che fight of nis enemies. In reconnoitering their 
camp, attended only by a troop of Iight-horſe and an hun- 
dred and fifty foot, but moſt of them Zrglifh, he was ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrong detachment of the enemy. In a letter 
of Henry to Elizabeth, in which he gives an account of the 


action that enſued, he (ys it was one of the moſt dreadful 


that ever was ſeen; © and, madam,” continues he, I 


© can ſay, with great juſtice, that your troops behaved 
& with ſo much intrepidity and courage, that it was im- 
6 poflible for my Frenchmen to equal them.” | 

Being, with great diiticul:y, diſengaged from this en- 
counter, Henry prepared to be revenged on: the two dukes ; 
and took his meaſures ſo well, thyt young Biron demanded 
of his father the command of ſix or ſeven thouſand men to 
finiſh their deſtruction. “ Son,” replied the old man; 
& thou and I muſt then go and plant cabbages at Bron.” 
The Seine was, at this time, on the rear of the duke of 
Parma's army, and conſiderably broad. He was in no con- 
dition to fight, and his troops had no ſubſiſtence ; ſo that it 
was expected every hour that he would have demanded a 
capitulation. In this fituation, he aſſembled, or built, a 
great number of boats; and, in the ſpace of half a day, he 
ran up two redoubts on the oppoſite bank of the river, 
which favoured his retreat acroſs it with all his troops. 
That great ſoldier thought this operation the moſt maſterly 
he had ever performed; and he ſent a trumpet to Henry to 
know what he thought of it. Henry, in his vexation of 
ſpirit, at being obliged to remain little better than a ſpec- 
tator while his enemies eſcaped him, anſwered peeviſhly, 
« That he could give no opinion, becauſe he was not uſed 
© to retreats.” The duke of Porma continued his march, 
took Eſpernai, and returned to the Low Countries. 

The ſecret views of all the parties concerned in this war, 
excepting theſe of Henry, which could not be miſtaken, 
were averſe to each other. The duke of Maine hated and 
dreaded both the Spaniards and the leaguers, but durſt not 
cloſe with Henry. Philip II. on pretence of religion, in- 
tended to render France a province of his crown. Elizabeth 
aſſiſted Henry chiefly with a view of keeping the Spaniſh ar- 
mies employed in France; and both the Roman cathoiic and 
proteſtant officers, who ſerved for pay, as moſt of them did, 
dreaded the return of peace. The dukes of Epernon and 
la Valette, Leſdiguieres, and other great officers of the pro- 
vinces, were too fond of independency to lee royalty again 
re-eſtabliſhed under ſuch a prince as Henry; and a vaſt 
party in the kingdom, conſiſting of thoſe who both favoured 
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and oppoſed the league, were for the eſtabliſhment of 2 


| commonwealth. | 
Marſhal The duke de Merceur defeated the princes of Conti and 


Biron Dambes, who commanded for Henry cn the frontiers of An- 


killed, jou. The king retook Caudebec; and, renewing the block. 
ade of Rouen, he beſieged, and took, Eſpernai; but with 
the loſs of his beſt general, marſhal Biron, whoſe head was 
ſhot off by a cannon-ball. It was thought. that, being gif. 
appointed in ſome ambitious views, he was willing that 
Henry ſhould be ſenſible of his importanre by his inactivity at 
the 3 of Rouen, and in oppoſing the duke of Parma. His 
| Joſs was, in ſome meaſure, replaced by the viſcount de Ju- 
renne; who, by Henry's intereſt, married the heireſs of the 
houſe of la Marck; and, in her right, became duke of By. 
z/lon, to the vaſt diſappointment of the houſe of Lorrain. 
He was an acquiſition of great conſequence to the king, as 
he poſſeſſed the ſtrong town of Sedan, and its principality, 
as well as the dutchy of Bouillon. The marſhal of Lorrain 
had beſieged Beaumont for the league; but the duke of Bou- 
illan, now made a marſhal of France, beat him, relieved the 
place, and took all his baggage and artillery. The duke 4: 
Foyeuſe was, in like manner, beaten, with the loſs of two 
thouſand men, and his own life, by de Themmes, who com- 
manded for the king in Languedoc; and Leſdiguieres drove the 
duke of Savoy out of France, and purſued him almoſt to the 
gates of Turin. The duke de la Valette being now dead, 
was ſucceeded by his brother, the duke of Epernon, as go- 
vernor of Provence; and took Antibes from the Spaniaris, 
as well as drove them from before Bayonne. | 
Services The prince cf Anhalt then commanded the German auxi- 
of Eliza- liaries in Henry's ſervice; but they proving too expenſive for 
bath to his finances, he was obliged to diſmiſs them. Queen Elizabeib, 
Henry, however, prevailed with the prince to keep them together, 
in caſe their aſſiſtance ſhould be farther wanted. She had, 
at this time, above twelve thouſand men in France under 
Norris, and was perpetually upbraiding Henry for leaving 


his ſea-coaſts, oppoſite to England, disfurniſhed of troops; 


but his ſituation became, at this time, extremely critical. 


The duke The immenſe ſums furniſhed by Philip, to keep up his 


of Parma party among the leaguers, had ſuch an effect, that he flat- 
ordered to tered himſelf, by the pope's aſſiſtance, to procure the ſalie 
march in- law being ſet aſide by a decree of the ſtates of France, and 
10 France, his own daughter to be declared queen. It was with this 
view that, notwithſtanding his engagements with the arch- 
duke Albert, he had kept her ſtill unmarried, that he might 
give her to a prince of the houſe of Lorrain, or ſome other, 
who might be more agreeable to the French nation. The 
throne, in the ſenſe of the league, was ſtill vacant. Henry 
moſt certainly had a correſpondence with the duke of Maine 


for defeating the Spaniſh party in their views on the 4 
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but he durſt not entirely break with him, nor even appear 
to diſtruſt him. The pope had taken upon him to iſſue his 
orders for the meeting of the ſtates of France ; and the Spa- 
nh party inſiſted upon their aſſembling either at Soiffors or 
Rheims. The duke of Maine ſtuck to their meeting at Pa- 
ris; but the duke of Parma had orders from his maſter once 
more to march into France with his army; and the Spaniſh 
agents among the leaguers were authorized to declare, that, 
if is daughter was choſen queen, he would ſupport her ti- 
tle with millions of money, and an army of fixty thouſand 
men. | 


605 


The duke of Maine was ſaved from his diſtreſs by the The af- 
death of the duke of Parma, as he was aſſembling his army. ſembly of 
The death of that great prince, the ableſt, but the worſt the ſtates 
ſupported, general of his time, was equally providential for convoked. 


the leaguers as for the royaliſts. All Jerry's reſources, 
but in the queen of England, were exhauſted. His proteſt- 
ant ſubjects had ſerved him faithfully ; but they, as well 
as he, were miſerably poor, and their numbers greatly re- 
duced. The beſt head among them, Roſne, afterwards 
duke of Sully, adviſed Henry to change his. religion ; and 
his Reman catholic ſubjects, though they had hitherto ſerved 
him with fidelity, were ſomewhat peremptory in de- 
firing him to declare himſelf on that head; and Henry, per- 
ceiving his ruin to be inevitable if he did not, gave them ſuch 
an anſwer as left them in no doubt: of his compliance; 
which was a blow the leaguers dreaded the moſt of any. 

On the tweaty - fixth of January, 1592, the ſtates of 
France aſſembled at Paris, being convoked by a ſenſible, 
elegant, and moderate edict, publiſhed by the duke of 
Maine, and a raſh, intemperate mandate by the legate. 
When they proceeded to buiineis, the legate fat as preſi- 
dent; but the royal chair of ſtate was left vacant. He and 
the Spaniſh faction propoſed, that the aſſembly ſhould enter 
into an aſſociation not to acknowledge the king of Navarre 
as their ſovereign, even though he-ſhould profeſs himſelf a 
Roman catholic. | | : 

The duke of Maine, when ſtrengthened by the royal 
party and the more moderate leaguers, was ſenſible that his 
intereſt in the aſſembly was ſuperior to that of the Spaniards, 


He oppoſed the legate's propoſition with great weight and 


dignity, and the archbiſhop of Lyons ſhewed that it was de- 


rogatory to his holineſs. While they were intent on thoſe 


debates, a paper of propoſitions was fent, hy the royal party 
of the Roman catholics, to the count de Belin, governor of 
Paris, for a conference to be held, near that capital, by the 


deputies on both ſides; and the duke of Maine, againſt the 


opinion of the violent leaguers, remitted it to the conſider- 
ation of the ſtates ; but had ſo much intereſt as to prevail 
With them to do nothing deciſive upon it till he had had an 

| | D d 3 interview 


The re- 
peal of the 
ſalic law 


oppoſed. 
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interview with the duke of Feria, Philip's ambaſſador, who 
was at Soiſſons. | 3 

They accordingly met, and both of them treated each 
other with haughtineſs. Feria propoſed the repeal of the 
ſalic law, and that the infanta ſhould be immediately de- 
clared queen of France. The duke of Maine anſwered, that 
kingdoms were not to be acquired by promiſes. Some of 
the more moderate Shaniſh miniſters made the duke of Feria 
ſenſible of the duke of //oine's influence in the ſtates ; upon 
which he offered him the ſovereignty of Burgundy, to him- 
ſelf and his family, for ever; the government of Picardy for 
his life; the command of all the troops of France, with the 
title of lieutenant general, and the payment of, or ſecurity 
for, immenſe {uns of money. It is uncertajn whether the 
duke of Maine was not touched with thoſe propoſals ; and, 
after taking Nom, he introduced the duke of Feria into the 
aſſembly of the ſtates. He there renewed his violent pro- 
poſitions for the repeal of the ſalic law, and the election of 
the infanta and the archduke Albert, to be king and queen 
of France. Both motions were rejected, and the pariiament 
of Paris iſſued a folemn arret, declaring it to be treeton 
againſt the conſtitution of the kingdom, even to admit of 
any treaty for transferring the crown to foreigners, ot jor 
the repeal of the ſalic law. The duke of Maine appeared 
to be offended with this officiouſneſs of the paritument; and 
the duke of Feria, in his maſter's name, propoſed the duke 
of Guiſe as a huſband for the infanta. 

It was not, perhaps, at nis time, in the power of the 
two dukes, though they had been united, to have car- 
ried their point againſt the ſalic law. It was now known 
that Henry was, for form ſake, under the inſtructions of the 


biſhops for reconciling himſelf to the church of Rome. The 


conferences that had been propoſed between his deputies 


and thoſe of the ſtates, had been agreed to, and were actn- 
ally going on at Syrenne, the archbiſhop of Lyons being the 


firſt commiſſioner for the lates, and the archbiſhop of Bour- 


ges for the king. | 

On the twenty-eighth of /, affairs took a ſudden turn, 
by Henry formally hearing mals at St. Dennis, and receiving 
abſolution from the archbiſhop of Bourges. He was then 
befieging Dreux ; but the king no ſooner declared himſelf a 


Roman catholic, than a truce for three months, from the 


firſt of Augu/t, was agreed on. The enthuſiaſtic leaguers 
had foreſeen this ſtroke, and had provided againſt it; for 
they had ſpirited up one Pierre Barrier, a waterman, to 
aſſaffinate Henry. The plot was diſcovered by one Seraphin 
Bianchi, a Dominican friar, and one Brancaleon, a domeſtic 
of the queen- mother; by whoſe activity the fellow was ap- 
prehended, and executed, after confeſſing who his accom- 
plices among the leaguers were,  _ Th 
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The face of affairs was now changed in favour of the 
king, whoſe virtues muſt have won the hearts of all but the 
moſt deteſtable enthuſiaſts. He had received a moſt ſevere 
letter from Elizabeth, when his converſion was notified to 
her by Mornay, his ambaſſador at her court; but he knew 
that her intereſt would keep her firm in his alliance. The 
marſhal Matignon had, by the aſſiſtance of ſome Engliſb and 
Dutch ſhips, beaten a fleet of Spaniards, which, however, 
afterwards relieved Blaye; and Leſdiguicres had cut in pieces 
three thouſand Spaniards upon the frontiers of Savoy; after 
which he marched againſt the duke of Epernon, who tyran- 
nized over the people of Provence, without declaring for the 
king. The duke of Montmorenci continued to be maſter of 
Languedoc, where he preſerved matters in perfect tranquil- 
lity ; and, upon Henry's converſion, he did him ſuch excel- 
Jent ſervice, that he was rewarded with the conſtable's ſword. 
The chicf oppoſition Henry now met with, was from the 
violent proteſtants, whom he had given leave to aſſemble; 
but they were prompted by their zeal to preſent him with 
fourteen articles, which he could not comply with without 
the ruin of his affairs. 


The more the royal cauſe proſpered, the more ſtrongly Intrigues 
did the duke of Maine link himſelf with the Spano party, of the 
who now threw out to him the bait of the infanta's marriage duke of 
with his ſon. This propoſal carried him great lengths; Maine. 


and Henry diſcovered that a treaty was on foot between him 
and the Spaniards, who were to furniſh him with a body of 
eighteen thouſand men. Henry. was unwilling to exaſperate 
the duke of Maine beyond all meaſure ; but he informed 
old ſecretary Villeroy, one of the ableſt men in France, and 
the preſident Feannin, who had managed the private corre- 
ſpondence between him and the duke, of his new engage- 
ments. The duke, on the other hand, bad intereſt enough 
with the ſtates to prevail upon them to renew their oath of 
union in favour of the Roman catholic religion, and to re- 
ceive the decrees of the council of Trent; but with ſuch a 
ſalvo in favour of the Gallican church, as rendered the edict 
of very little effect. | | 

It was about this time that the duke of Nemours, the 
duke of Maine's brother by the mother, was encouraged to 
hope for the infanta in marriage, and attempted to form 
an independent government in the Lyonnos, by fortifying 
that city. The archbiſhop of Lyons counteracted him by 
the duke of Maine's influence, and the people ſent the 
duke of Nemours priſoner to Pierre Enciſe. Soon after this, 
ſecretary Vileroy was ſo thoroughly convinced of the duke 
of Maine's dangerous practices, that he broke off all corre- 
ſpondence with him, and retired to his ſon's government at 
Pontoiſe. 


Henry had now reduced Dreux ; but the lanquor of the Difficul- 
Roman catholics, of his Party's even after his converſion, ties of 
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the court him, through the general opinion which they entertained. 
of Rome of the duke of Maine's good intentions, joined, perhaps, 
after his 


to the diſtruſt they had of the ſincerity of Henry's conver. 


converſion ſion. The marquis de Vitri was the firſt nobleman ho 


His pro- 
greſs a- 


pony the 


eaguers, 


if 


had the courage to reconcile himſelf o Henry, in the moſt 
gallant manner. He had, like the duke of Eper non, left 
the king, but had joined the league, and was made 2overnor 
of Meaux. No ſooner did Henry declare his converſion 
than he ordered his garriſon to evacuate the town ; and 
prevailed upon the magiitrates, to whom he reſigned the 
keys, to ſend them to Henry by their deputies, whom he 
received as his children; and, at their defire, he replaced 


the marquis de Vitri in his government. 


We have already ſeen the diſpoſitions of the court of 
Rome, with regard to Henry's cauſe. Clement VIII. bad been 
his violent enemy; and for ſome time refu!-d iv admit 
into his preſence Henry's ambaſſadors, cardinal de Gondi, and 
the marquis of Piſani; and even after he was enclined to 
have given him abſolution, he was overawed by the Spaniſh 
faction. Henry had made the moſt humiliating advances to 
be reconciled to his holineſs. For that purpoſe he employ- 
ed, at the court of Rome, various agengs, and particularly 


the famous Arnold d'Ofjat, afterwards cardinal, and one 


of the ableſt negotiators of his age. The cardinal found 
the forms of the court of Rome ſo intollerably flow, and 
the pope himſelf ſo myſteriouſly dilatory, that Henry ſent 
the duke of Nevers, at the head of a pompous ambaſſy, to 
quicken his holineſs, to whom he talked with great 
freedom. In ſhort, he rendered Clement at length ſenſible 
that he was in danger of loſing two tiirds of the kingdom 
of France. The marquis de Vitri, and the people of 
MAeaux, had addreſſed the inhabitants of Paris to follow 
their example. Charenton, and many places about Paris, were 
reduced by Henry; and what was {till of more conſequence, 
the people of Lyons declared for him, without giving their 
archbiſhop the merit of being inſtrumental in their ſub- 
miſſion. | LEY 5 

The ſpirit of the kingdom ran now ſo much in favour of 
Henry, that the marſhal de la Chaſire abandoned the league, 
and delivered up to Henry his government of the Orleannois, 


and Berry, with the city of Orleans; as d Alincourt, ſon to 


Villeroy, did Pontoiſo. Rheims, however, was ſtill in the 
power of the leaguers; and Henry, who was ſenſible of 
what importance a coronation was to his title, reſolved 
that his ſhould be performed at Chartres, which it accord- 
ingly was, on the twenty-ſeventh of February, with as 
much ſolemnity as the confuſion of the times could admit 
of. The effects of his coronation were ſo amazing, that 


the cardinal legate, to ſtop them, publiſhed a mandate, | 


declaring 


OW 
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teclaring the pope to be ſo far from receiving the duke of 


Nevers, as Henry's ambaſſador, that he reſolved never to 
we him abſolution. This intemperate zeal ruined the 
Affairs of the league. The Roman catholic royaliſts were 
now convinced that the pope, and not Henry, was to blame, 
and that the intention of Philip was to involve them in a 
erpetual war; for which reaſons they repaired to Henry's 
ſtandards in greater numbers than ever. 


hog 


By this time, Henry had once more blockaded Paris, and the He pets 
duke of Marne retired with his family to Soiſſons; but left the poſſeſſion 
command of Paris to the count de Briſac. There was then of Paris. 


in Paris a garriſon of three thouſand Spaniards beſides 
mercenaries in their pay, and a French garriſon likewiſe, 
many of whom were devoted to. the league. Though the 
count de Briſac had given the duke of Maine the ſtrangeſt 
aſſurances of his defending the capital againſt Henry, yet he 
found it impracticable, and ſoon formed connections with 
the royaliſts within the city for delivering it up to the king. 
Their heads were the preſident, le Maitre; the attorney 
general, Molé; the provoſt of the merchants, Lullier ; and 
the ſheriff, L* Anglais. To diſguiſe their-conſultations from 
the Spanrards, and the violent Jeaguers, Briſac pretended to 
have a violent quarrel with his brother-in-law, Sr. Luc; 
and he ordered the new gate to be ſtrongly guarded under 
the ſheriff L'Anglois, till it could be walled up, becauſe, as 
he obſerved, it was the moſt commodious for the entrance 
of the king's troops. Matters, however, were not carried 
on with ſo much ſecrecy as to prevent the duke of Feria, 
and the Spaniſh general, don Diego d' [barra, from ſuſpect- 
ing what was tranſacting, and the count of Briſac ran the 
riſk of being ſtabbed by their officers. He acted with vaſt 
addreſs, and diſengaging himſelf from their company, he 
made ſuch diſpoſitions that the king's army was next morn- 
ing, by five o'clock, admitted into the city without oppoſi- 


tion, and almoſt without bloodſhed ; for not above ſixty or 


ſeventy obſtinate enthuſiaſts, (who refuſed to call out vive 
le £4 were cut in pieces. 
he 


cardinal legate was ſick in bed, when he heard of The par- 
this cataſtrope, which affected him ſo much, that he in- liament 
ſtantly expired. Though Henry had a right to have treated repeals 
the Spaniards as priſoners of war, yet he gave them leave to its acts. 


depart, and jocoſely ſent his compliments to their maſter 


by the generals, and told them, that he never again expect- 
ed to ſee them in Paris. Henry, the day of his entering his 
capital, heard maſs, dined, and kept his court in public, 
as if he had reſided there for years before; and in a few 
hours the tranquility and traffic of the city were entirely 
reſtored. On the thirtieth of March, the parliament re- 


pealed all the acts that had been made in prejudice of the 


royal authority, ſince the death of the late king; _ = 
. | heads 
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416 A GENERAL HISTORY 
heads of the univerſity, with the violent doctors of the h 
Sorbonne implored his pardon on their knees, and retracted el 
„ all their ſeditious decrees, and proceedings. 
Henry 8 The capital being thus ſecured, Henry turned his thoughts wil 
fucceſſes towards Rowen, which was till governed by Villars, who 
in other had fo bravely defended it before. He was among the b 
parts of other French generals of thoſe days who looked upon a of 
France. government as a life rent, of which they could not be 2 
diveſted without receiving a valuable conſideration. He hade 
been created admiral of France, and he demanded of the Jo 
king four hundred thouſand crowns, a penſion of ſixteen of 
thouſand livres, the continuance of his government, and WM © 
his office of admiral, with many other augmentations of } h 
his power, and independency. Henry, to pleaſe queen MI 


Elizabeth, who could not be eaſy while Rouen was in the To 
hands of the leaguers, granted him all he demanded. Hef 11 
gave young Biron a marthal's baton, and received the ſub- P 
miſſion of the duke of Z/buef,, the governor of Poitou. The 4 


marſhal d' Aumont was ordered to take under his command 
the Zng/;/h troops in Bretagne, and he made himſelf maſter Wl z 
of St. Malo, and Morlaix. He next laid ſiege to Crodn, il * 
which, by the help of Sir Martin Forbiſher, he took from 7 
the Spaniards, who were all put to death. The attack of | 
that fort, which was erected at the entry of the bay of 
Breſt, was fatal to Sir Martin Forbiſher, who died of a 
wound he received there. 35 

The reduction of Champagne under Henry's power was 
attended with remarkable circumſtances. The government 


of that province had been granted to St. Paul, whom the] 8 
duke of Maine had made a marſhal of France; but he was : 


killed by the duke of Guiſe in a private quatrel upon the 

ſtreets of Rheims. The people of the province immediately WI 

choſe the duke for their governor, and he accepted of the > 

terms of ſubmiſſion preſcribed him by Henry, who ſoon 

after gave him the government of Provence, out of which 

Leſdiguiere had driven the duke of Epernon. The duke of 

Lerrain now conſidered the affairs of the league as delperte, 

and made his terms with Henry. Amiens declared for him bu 

after he had beſieged and taken Laon; and Cambray likewiſe Wl c... 

ſubmitted. | | 

The pope The ſucceſſes of Henry humbled the haughtineſs of the 5 

| | humbled, pope; but encreaſed that of Philip. His holineſs privately 00 
N adviſed 4'Offat to wink at his connivance with the deputics i the 
of the leaguers, and promiſed that, at a proper time, he tie 
would give his maſter abſolution. Philip, on the other 10 
hand, omitted no means, public or private, to diſtreſs him; de 
and Henry, at lait, reſolved to declare war againſt him, and ® 
to attack his Low Countries ; for ſuch was the peculiar ſitua, M 
tion of Henry, that though daily hoſtilities were committed Ne 
between the French and the Spaniards, yet no declared war 57. 


ſubſiſted between the two nations. It is thought, that, in 
beſides 8 
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geiles the public motives which inclined him to this ſtep, 
te was influenced by the famous Gabrielle d Eftrees, his 
miſtreſs, whom he loved to a degree of diſtraction, and 
who wanted a proviſion for her ſon. The duke of Bouillon, 
who was Now a widower, had views in favour of the prince 
of Orange, and adviſed Henry to the war; while ſome of 
his other geaerals had motives of ambition or rapine. 


While Henry was conſulting upon this great affair, the Henry 
7;juits, by their diabolical doctrines, were daily exciting attempted 
their votaries to aſſaſſinate him, One John Chaſtel, a youth to be 
of no more than'nineteen years of age, the ſon of a rich aſſaſſinat- 


draper, dut weak brained and overheated by their diſcourſes, ed. 
thought he could purchaſe the pardon of all his fins, by 
murdering Henry. With this view he repaired to the 
Louvre, and aimed a blow-at the king's throat with a knife ; 
but by Henry's ſtooping to embrace a nobleman, he received 
it on his mouth, where it beat out one of his teeth. He 
was immediately ſeized, and he avowed the fact, which he 
ſaid was meritorious, becauſe the king had not yet received 
abſolution from the pope. He was condemned to death and 
executed. As he had received his education among the 
Jeſuits, his tutor, Gueret, and one father Guignard, were ap- 
prehended. Gueret ſtood the torture without making any 
confeſſion, and was baniſhed the kingdom. Among Guignard's 
papers, were found ſome treatiſes juſtifying the doctrine of 
king-Kkilling for hereſy, for which he was hanged ; but he 
could not be brought to aſk pardon of the king, or to 
acknowledge that he had offended him. The ſame perni- 
cious doctrine was found to be common to all the Feſuits, 
for which they were baniſhed France; as were Chaſtel's 
father and mother, their houſe was demoliſhed, and a pillar 
of infamy erected, where it ſtood. The parliaments of 
Brurdeaux, and Thelouſe, refuſed to ſecond that of Paris, 
and the other parliaments of France, in this expulſion of 
the 7eſutts; and nine years after, Henry, for political 
reaſons, conſented to their being recalled. 


Cabrizlle q Eftrees, is (aid to have been a weak woman; He ſettſes 
but the was entirely miſtreſs of Henry's affections, and his affairs, 


ſecretly governed the moſt important meaſures of his life. 


It was owing. to her ſuggeſtions, that, at this time, he Vol. X. 
bred the deſign of conquering Franche Compte, which he p. 297. 


delgned to give to her ſon; but, under the protection of 
tie $2075 cantons, who were to be its lords paramount. In 
tie mean while, pope Gregory pronounced Henry's abſolu- 
tion, in the perſons of Perron and d O/fjat ; but it had not 
the expected effect upon his affairs. Biron had been ſuc- 
ceſsful in Picardy; tho' a number of places in that province 
were {till in the duke of Maine's hands. The duke of 
Nemours had eſcaped out of Pierre Enciſe, and, by the duke 
davey's aſſiſtance, he had ſurprized Vienne, and was attempt- 
ing to block up Lyons; but he died of heart CE 

| | | eing 
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being defeated by Montmorenci. The duke of Maine ſoon ge! 


little troop, that he gave time for a body of eight hundred} 


The duke 
of Maine 


leaves the the Spaniards were reſolved to fight only for themſelves; 
Spaniards, and Henry, who could not be ignorant of his ſentiments, 


Conduct 
of queen 
Elizabeth, 


after loſt Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, where his chief 
force then lay; and Henry, after ſettling his affairs at Paris 

where he declared the prince of Conti preſident of the 
council, prepared to open the campaign in perſon for the wh 
conqueſt of the Franche Compte. The whole of his conduct. 
on this occaſion, was dictated by his extravagant paifion far ler. 
his miſtreſs; for while he was in Burgundy he received certain an 
advice, that Velaſco, conſtable of Caſtile, had joined the e 
duke of Maine, with an army of fiftcen thouſand Spaniard, ea 
The caſtle of Dijon, which Henry had ordered to be be- be 
ſieged, till held out, as did that of Talan; and fo impaticnM'® 
was he to make his promiſe good to his miſtreſs, that while 
his army was marching to its rendezvous, he fell in, at 
the head of no more than two hundred horſe, with the 
duke of Maine's van gua'd. Had that duke been able to 
have perſuaded the conſtable to move, Henry muſt have been 
killed, or taken priſoner; but by a moſt amazing exertion 
of valour, he defended himſelf ſo well, at the head of his 


of his horſe to come up, and diſengage him. 
The duke of Maine, thro” the inactivity of the Spantard;, 
by which Henry's troops had reduced two caſtles, ſaw that 


offered him a truce of three months, as he was on the point 
of retiring into Savoy, The duke accepted of it, and at 
Henry's requeſt he went to Chalons, with a full reſolution 
of employing the time of the truce in treating of peace, 
Henry, after the feparation of the duke of MAaine from the 
_ army, might very poſſibly have reduced PFranche 
ompte ; but he had been ſo blinded by his paſſion, that he 
had not ſecured the Sww1/s cantons in his intereſt ; ſo that 
all he could do was to ravage the country which he intend- 
ed to conquer. He went to Lyons, where hè was magnih- 
ciently entertained by the people, and their archbiſhop, 
who had been ſo ſerviceable to the duke of Maine. He 
there received the places which were held in Anjou, and 
Maine, by Bois- Dauphin, and returned to him the baton 
of marſhal, that had been conferred upon him by the duke 
of Maine, whoſe authority Henry difallowed of. While 
he reſided at Lyons, he concluded a truce with the duke of 
Savoy; but he expreſſed great indignation, when he found 
by Leſdiguieres, that the inſolent duke of Epernon had re- 
covered his intereſt in Provence, by means of a large penſion 
paid him, monthly, by the Eing of Spain. ; 
Queen Elizabeth took umbrage at Henry's expedition into 
Franche Compte ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
his miniſter, Chevalier, prevailed on her not to recal her 
troops out of Bretagne, and Picardy, where the Spaniards 


under the Conde de Juentes, were making an alarming pg 
> EM orek; 


he duke of Nevers, the marſhal de Bouillon, the 

ſoon 2 I St. Paul, and the admiral Villars, commanded for 
Chief Ws The diſlike of the three latter to the duke of 
ers, perhaps, was detrimental to Henry's affairs. Fuentes, 
ty who had under him fifteen thouſand men, took Catalet, and 
„e ſiege to Dourlens. Henry's generals undertook to re- 
duct, ere it; but were defeated by the duke of Aumale; and the 
n for admiral, Villars, who was taken priſoner, with ſome others, 
an ere murdered in cold blood, for having abandoned the 
the kague. The parliament of Paris imputed this barbarity to 
ard, the duke of Aumale, and he was therefore proclaimed a 
Ve taitor, with the higheſt marks of ignominy. To counter- 
nente belance thoſe misfortunes, Humiere, another of Henry's 
le generals, ſurprized, but with the loſs of his life, the ſtrong 
h at on of Ham, and put the garriſon, conſiſting of ſixteen 
thg hundred men, to the ſword. Henry hearing of the progreſs 
to e Fuentes, ſet out for Picardy ; but was met on the road by 
deen the duke of Nevers, who informed him, that the Spaniards 
eu da taken Cambray likewiſe; that Artois, as well as Picardy, | 
a was in the utmoſt danger, and that the king, with the 
red force he had, could do little for their relief. The deſpond- 

ing manner in which the duke (who was reckoned one of 
& the worthieſt, as well as braveſt men in France) ſpoke, drew 
wat from Henry an anſwer, which affected the duke ſo much, 
© Wi that it broke his heart in a few davs. Henry finding him- 
"5 WM elf unable to regain Cambray, beſieged la Here, and ſent 
fue over Lemeni, to affift Chevalier in ſolliciting queen Elizabeth 
; "WF for a new recruit of forces. That princeſs thought herſelf, 
Ach ſome reaſon, ill-treated by Henry, and ſhe gave Lomeni 
"Wh tart an anſwer, that he upbraided her with the loſs of 
4 lanbray. Not chuſing, however, that Henry ſhould be 
oi obliged to make peace with Span, ſhe ordered her lord high 
wo admiral to fit out a fleet — his aſſiſtance; but it was im- 

offible for him to put to ſea, 
1 fin the month of January, the long expected accommo- The duke 
ation took place with the duke of Maine, who, to the of Maine 
15 amazement of the world, obtained far better terms than reconciled 


bead of a party, and therefore, in ſome degree, of equality 
vith the king. He, and all his followers, were reſtored to 
their eſtates ; an oblivion of all that was paſt was ſtipulated 
both for him and them; the king undertook to diicharge 
three hundred thouſand crowns of his private, and all his 
public debts; he was made governor of the ifle of France, 
and obtained, by way of ſecurity, the towns of Seure, 
Chalons, and Sorfſins ; and he and his friends were 
ablolved from all imputation of the late king's death. 
Henry had many reaſons, public, as wel] as perſonal, to 
Induce him to this accommodation. He detached his moſt 
powerful ſubje& from his alliance with Philip, and made a 


o- fiend of a man, whom he knew had great qualities to re- 
| commend 


the ſtate of his affairs promiſed him. He treated as the to Heuty. 


414 


who loſes 
Calais. 


A GENERAL HISTORY © 
commend him; and who, notwithſtanding all his demerit 
had ſaved France from becoming a province of Span, I 
fact, the duke became, from that time, an admirer of the 
king's virtues, and a faithful ſubject; while Henry treatel 
him ever after, on the footing of the moſt intimate friend. 
ſhip. It was about this time, that Henry created Gabrial. 


d Eftrees, dutcheſs de Beaufort, and gave her the marquiſat 


of Monceaux. 

The reconciliation of the duke of Maine with Henry hat 
great effects. On the death of the duke of Joyeuſe, his brother, 
who had betaken himſelf to a convent, and quitted it tg 
ſerve the league, was made governor of Tholouſe, which 
he now delivered up to Henry. The duke of Nemours made 
his ſubmiſſions likewiſe; and the duke of Guiſe, Henry) 
governor of Provence, ſurpriſed Marſeilles, which was held 
by the Spaniards; and when Henry heard that Marſell 
was recovered, he is ſaid to have exclaimed,** I am a king at 
„ laſt.” His placable behaviour to the duke of Maine, and 
his other enemies, encouraged the duke of Epernon to pre- 
ſent himſelf before him, and to demand the government of 
the Limoſin; which was granted him. This eaſineſs wa 
cenſured in Henry as weakneſs; and he is accuſed of having 
been more generous to his enemies than grateful to his 
friends; not to mention that the duke had treated him with 
perſonal indignities. | 

Of all the king's ſubjects, the ſieur de Roſne, was, now, 
the moſt dangerous. He had received the title of marſhal 
from the duke of Maine, but Henry would not confirm it; 
and he had in a manner obliged him to throw himſelf into 
the hands of the Spaniards, to whom he did the moſt in- 
portant ſervices, in Picardy, and Artois. Henry, after a 
tedious blockade and ſiege, reduced /a Fere ; but the car- 


dinal archduke, Albert, governor of the Low Countries, had 


now entered France, with twenty thouſand men, and a 
noble train of artillery. Roſne was, at that time, ſuſped- 
ed by the Spaniards, of intending to leave them, and he 


would have been put to death had he not been ſaved by 


Fuentes. While they were debating on his fate, he was in- 
formed of his danger, and entering, with an intrepid air, the 
room where the council of war was ſitting, he offered to 
pu them in poſſeſſion of Calais, The archduke accepted of 

is propoſal, and left to him the direction of the operations: 


Henry knew of the undertaking when it was too late, and 
ſent over Sancy, to advertiſe queen Elizabeth ot his and her 


own danger. He opened his commiſſion, and ſhe aſked 
him, whether his maſter would chuſe to ſee C_/ais in the 
hands of the Spaniards or the Engliſh; he honeſtly anſwered, 
in thoſe of the Spaniards. She diſdained, after this, to treat 
vAth Sancy; but ſhe ſent the lord Sidney, to Henry, to de- 
mand Calais, if ſhe ſhould contribute to relieve it. Hen) 
was ſo provoked with this requeft, that he turned his back 


upon Sidney, ſaying, that he bad rather be torn by a = 
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than a lioneſs. He then attempted to- enter the port of 
Calais with a few troops; but he was driven back by ſtreſs 
of weather, and the place, on the twenty-ſecond of April, 
was obliged to ſurrender to the vigorous efforts of Roſne, 
who in that campaign reduced likewiſe the important town 
of Ardres. 


415 


Thoſe diſgraces hurt the reputation of Henry's arms with He ſuffers 


his beſt friends. 


It was ſaid that he was attempting in his re- 


to make conqueſts for the dutcheſs of Beaufort, when he puiation. 


ought to have ſecured Picarch, and fortified Calais. He 
ſoon felt the effects of this diſreputation. The duke of 
Mercur commanded for the league in Bretagne, and being 
ſupported by the Spaniards, he diſregarded all offers of 
accommodation with Henry. In this, he was encouraged 
by the behaviour of the king's old friends, the hugonots, 
who had at their head the dukes of Bouillon, and Trimouille. 
The whole party thought they had been very indifferently 
treated by Henry; but the ſituation of his affairs prevented 
his giving them any relief. Upon this, they took ſome very 
diſagreeable ſteps, by raiſing contributions, and fortifying 
their towns, at a time, too, when Henry, in Picardy, was 
deſtitute even of neceſſaries. It is to his credit that he in- 
curred thoſe difficulties, by his punctually diſcharging the 
vaſt debts he had contracted, and that his neceflities never 
made him take a diſhonourable ſtep. To retrieve his re- 
putation, he ſent Biron into Artois, which he ravaged; and 


Llizabeth, who was now really apprehenſive of the power 


of Hain, renewed all her treaties with him, and ſoon after 
ſent him over two thouſand freſh troops, under Sir Thomas 
Baſkerville, He had the good fortune to find the cardi- 
nal de Medici, the pope's legate, to be a moderate, well 
meaning man, and to diſcourage all cabals on the part of 
the Roman catholics. | 


According to the duke of Sully, who could not be miſ- the aſſem- 
taken in what he advances, in the year we treat of, no bly of his 
more than thirty millions of livres came into Henry's nobles at 
coffers, out of a hundred and fifty millions of the royal Rouen. 


revenues that were raiſed upon the people, by his creditors, 
or their collectors. Thus overwhelmed with difficulties, he 
took the two moſt proper ſteps that wiſdom and policy 
could dictate ; for he committed the entire adminiſtration 
of his finances to the duke of Sul, and he convoked an 
aſſembly of his nobles, who formed a kind of general 


| eftates at Rouen; becauſe the plague was then at Paris. 


He opened the aſſembly, by a ſpeech which does him 
honour, as the father of his people. He told the members, 


that he had called them together, to put himſelf entirely 


into their hands, and that the love he bore for his people 


rendered every thing poſſible, and honourable to him. This 


ſpeech had the deſired effect. A new ſyſtem of policy was 


introduced; but the proteſtants, notwithſtanding 1 the 
| king s 
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king's earneſt endeavours to mollify them, remained diſſatis. 
1 
His diffi. While Henry was preparing to reap the fruits of his new 
culties arrangements, Portocarrero, the Spaniſh governor of Dourleys, 
encreaſe. formed a ſcheme to ſurprize Amiens, where the inhabitants 
had refuſed, (becauſe they had freely ſubmitted to Henry) 
to receive his troops. Portocarrero's ſcheme ſucceeded, and 
he took Amiens. Henry's indigent Circumſtances, at that 
time, embittered this loſs, and he ſeemed inclined to take 
ſome deſperate ſtep ; when he was preſented by Sl; with 
a ſcheme, by which he raiſed fix hundred thouſand crowns 
by loan, encreaſed his revenue, and drew from his farmers 
two millions and a half of livres, to prevent their being 
called to an account. This money could not be raiſed all 
at once, and Henry's neceſſities encreaſed, when the effects 
of ſome irregularities obliged him to go to Paris for a cure; 
it being then free of the plague. There he heard, with 
the utmoſt chagrin, that, under the patronage of the queen 
of England, the dukes of Montpenſier, Bouillon, and Trinou- 
ille, had formed a party which they called the patriotic; 
that the affections of the proteſtants were ſo alienated from 
him that they pretended to be under the horrors of a new 
St. Bartholomew's day; and that the duke of Mercæur was 
ſtronger than ever in Bretagne, Even his friend the duke of 
Florence, had ſeized upon the fort of J, which commanded 
the harbour of Marſeilles, under pretence of his not being 
Paid the great ſums he had advanced to Henry. To fay the 
truth, he performed his pecuniary engagements much more 
punctually towards his own ſubjects than towards foreign- 
ners. The openneſs and frankneſs of Henry's character, 


derfully in his favour on this occaſion. 
Loyalty The duke of Maine employed not only his intereft, but 
of the menaces, to keep the Roman catholics quiet. Lefd:guieres, 
duke of who, without money, had carried on a ſucceſsful war againſt 
Maine. the duke of Savoy, threatened to turn his arms agninſt the 
proteſtants if they continued longer refractory. The duke 
of Sully, though a proteſtant himſelf, expoſed to the hugo- 
nots their own madneſs, and the parliament of Paris re- 
fuſed nothing that Henry could deſire ; ſo that the party 
formed by the three dukes vaniſhed. The money being 
raiſed, and more troops arriving from England, Henry at 
once ſaw himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand men, with 
whom he proceeded to the relief of Amiens. He truſted the 
chief command of his army to the duke of Maine, who 
well knew the Spaniſh manner of fighting; but when be 
came before the place, he found it fortified with additional 
works, and the archduke in his rear with twenty five thou- 
ſand veteran troops. By the advice of the duke of Maine, 
Henry remained in his trenches, on the defenſive, and fe- 
pulſed the Spaniards in ſeveral attacks, upon which, = 
| X PO 


his courage, his clemency, and good faith, operated won- 
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iſſatis. | | 
lace ſurrendered on the twentieth of September, and the 
s new | archduke retired to Arras, which was inſulted by Henry. 
urlens, The ſucceſs of this glorious campaign re-eſtabliſhed not Henry's 
)itants | only the reputation, but the affairs of Henry. Leſdiguieres glorious 
Henry) | continued ſtill to be ſucceſsful againſt the duke of Savoy, campaign. 
I, and | by whoſe means, Henry ſeems to have received the firſt in- 
t that | timation of Ppilip's being inclinable to enter into a nego- 
take | tiation for peace. Upon Henry's return to Paris, he 
with | puniſhed with death ſome of the mad remains of the league, 
owns | who were renewing their intrigues with the king of Spain, 
rmers | and the duke of Mercur. The latter had intelligence that 
being my was, at this time, offering to treat of a peace with 
-d alt | England, and it was concluded that it would be impoſſible 
ffects | for him to maintain his footing in Bretagne. He therefore 
cure; | concluded a truce with the marſhal de Briſac, while the 
with | fecret managements between 4 O at and the Spaniſh miniſters 
ueen | at Rome, where Henry's ambaſſador, the duke of Luxem- 
mon- bourg, was highly carreſſed, had ſettled all the preliminaries 
tic; {| for opening the conferences. | 


from The few weeks of truce with the duke of Merceur being He re- 
over, Henry, who knew that he would not be ſupported by duces the 


new 
was | Spain, opened an early campaign againſt him in perſon. duke of 
te of he duke's wife was the heireſs of the houſe of Penthievre. Mercæur. 
\ded It was partly in her right that he had ſo long held the 
eing dutchy of Bretagne, which he flattered himſelf would re- 
the main with him and his heirs ; but he now found himſelf 
10re deceived in all his expeCtations. He neither could prevail 
gn- with the Spaniards to act, nor prevent ſome of the chief 
ter, {| Breton nobility from delivering up their fortreſſes to the 
on- king; ſo that his wife, the haughtieſt woman alive, was 

I forced to go Angiers, where ſhe threw herſelf at Henry's 
buf feet, and implored that accommodation which her huſband 
FL, had ſo often proudly rejected. Henry, who never wanted 
nſt to come to extremes with any of his ſubjects, was on this 
the occaſion influenced by the vaſt affection he bore for his fon, 
ke Cz/ar, whom he had by the dutcheſs of Beaufort, and whom 
o- he immediately married to the duke of Mercæœur's daughter, 
re- the heireſs of all his vaſt eſtate, with ſuch a ſettlement, as 
ty made Cz/ar the richeſt ſubject in his dominions. The 
ng duke was likewiſe obliged to refign to his ſon-in-law, his 
at government of Bretagne, and the king raiſed in that 
th province, during his ſhort ſtay there, twelve hundred thou- 
he ſand crowns, which the ſtates were enabled to advance 
ho him, from the money they received from Spain. RS 
he Henry had now ſcarcely the face of oppoſition in his own He paſſes 
al kingdom, and was in a condition to fulfil the promiſes the edict 
u- which he had ſo often made to the proteſtants. They re- of Nantes. 
e, {| paired to him at Nantes, where it is ſaid, that Chamier, one 
e- of the worthieſt of their paſtors, preſented him with the 
* famous edict which bears the name of that city, ready 
& | penned, and which Henry ny”: after it had been thorough- 
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ly examined. This was the more generous in him, as he 
had of late experienced more duty and ſubmiſſion in his 
catholic, than in his proteſtant, ſubjects. But he had many 
wiſe and important conſiderations that influenced him to 
paſs the edict of Nantes; becauſe he intended to re-eſtabliſh 
his kingdom in tranquility, both at home, and from abroad. 
This edict was by the proteſtants very juſtly conſidered 
as a fundamental law of the kingdom. It not oaly re-eſt. 
bliſhed all former edicts in their tavour, bur granted them a 
free admiſſion to all places of profit, truſt, and dignity. 
Chambers in which there was an equality of members of 
both religions were appointed, and the proteſtants had the 
privilege of educating their children at the univerſities, 
without any conceſſions to the Roman catholic religion, 
The parliament of Paris made ſome difficulty in regiſtering 
this edict ; but Henry's reaſons were ſo cogent, and he en- 
forced them with ſuch plain maniy ſenſe, and in a ſtrain of 
unaffected yet commanding eloquence, that he was obeyed, 
and even thoſe who had oppoſed him retracted their opi— 

nions, and did juſtice to his wiſdom. 
He con. But though Henry had ſucceeded, by his firmneſs, in thus 
cludes the providing for the internal ſtate and quiet of his kingdom, 
peace of he found great difficulties in reconciling his allies to the 
erwins, favourite purpoſe he had now adopted, and which he was 
reſolved to complete. Both queen Elizabeth, and the States 
General, ſent ambaſladors to diſſuade him from any peace 
with Spain; to offer their affiſtance in continuing the war, 
and to remind him of the ſtrong engagements he lay under 
to them, to admit of no peace without their participation, 
Henry gave Cecil, queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador, a private 
audience, and admitted the truth of all he ſaid ; but plead- 
ed the neceſſity he was under for what he was doing. 
Finding that Cecil's diſcourſe bore too hard upon him, he 
remitted him, and the famous Barneveldt, ambaſſador from 
the States General, to an audience of his council, where he 
himſelf was preſent, and heard himſelf treated, by Cecil, in 
terms which nothing but his own moderation, and the obli- 
gations he lay under to Elizabeth, could have digeſted. The 
council followed his example. acknowledged the truth and 
rectitude of all that the ambaſſadors urged, but repeated his 
arzument of neceflity; and the negotiations went on in 
iuch a manner as indicated that they would ſoon be brought 
to a concluſion. Elizabeth, who had all Henry's firmneſs and 
good ſenſe, but with more acrimony in her temper, juſtified 
the behaviour of her ambaſſador towards him, by a moſt 
bitter letter, ſhe wrote, in which ſhe ſays, that, if there 
be ſuch a fin as that againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it is that of 
ingratitude. | 
to great The conferences at Vervins, which was the place appoint- 
advaa - ed for the treaty, were carried on under the mediation of 
fage. the pope's legate, and Gonzaga, biſhop of Mantua, his 
| Ds Nuntio, 


was to ſend him for the payment of the money. 


were oppreſſive, or impracticable to be raiſed; 
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nuntio. De Belhevre, and Sillery, were plenipotentiaries for 
Henry; and thoſe for the archduke (for the king of Spain, 
had none there, on pretence of avoiding diſputes concern- 
ing precedency) where Nichardot, de Taxis, and Perreiken, 
who produced, under his Catholic majeſty's hand, an obliga- 


tion that he would ſtand by whatever they ſhould conclude. 


After ſome debate, the French plenipotentiaries agreed to 
admit the duke of Savoy's ambaſſador, and the Spaniards 
yielded to thoſe of England and the States General being 

reſent at the conferences. Many attempts were made to 
divide Elizabeth from her connections with the States Gene- 
ral; but all to no purpoſe, and on the ſecond of May, the 
treaty of YVervins was ſigned; but a farther time for its pub- 
lication was reſerved, that he might employ his good offices 
with Elizabeth and the States for their acceſſion. By this 
treaty, the conqueſts on both ſides (that of Calais included) 
were to be reſtored ; and the diſpute between Henry and the 
duke of Savoy, concerning the marquiſate of Saluces, was 
to be referred to the arbitration of his holineſs; as likewiſe 
were, for form ſake, many other diſputable points between 
the two crowns of France and Spain. By this treaty, Henry 
recovered Blaye in Bretagne, Ardres, Montulin, and all that 
the Spaniards held in Picardy. The duke of Ar ſchot, and the 
admiral of Arragon, on the part of the archduke, received 
Henry's oath for confirming the treaty at Paris; and the 
marſhal Biron, with Bellievre, and Sillery, went to Bruſſels, 
where they received the archduke's confirmation in the ſame 
manner. About the time the treaty of FYervins was con- 
cluded, the great duke of Tuſcany, or Florence, by 4Ofjat's 
management, conſented to the reſtitution of the ifland of 
If, and all the places he had taken belonging to the crown 
of France, upon Henry's acknowledgment of the debt he 
owed him; and, in compliment to his perſon, he even re- 
mitted the ſtipulation of twelve hoſtages, whom Henry 


The treaty of Vervins was more glorious as well as ad- 
rantageous to France, than any ſhe had concluded ſince the 
days of Philip Auguſtus; and left Henry at liberty to execute 
the vaſt ſchemes he had formed for the good of his people. 
In this he was aſſiſted by the miniſtry of the great Suh, 


who repleniſhed his finances without oppreſſing his ſubjects. 


Henry, on his part, did all that could be expected from the 


father of his country, which he had raiſed from greater 
diſtreſs than it had ever experienced from the power of the 
Engliſh. He diſbanded all his uſeleſs troops ; he retrenched 
all his unneceſſary expences; he attended to Sully, who laid 
before him a clear and conſiſtent, but magnificent, ſcheme of 


&conomy ; he remitted twenty millions in taxes, that either 
| he gave to com- 


merce and the arts luſtre and dignity ; he re-eſtabliſhed the 
d been pro- 


manufactures of gold and filyer ſtuffs, which ha q 
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| hibited by ſumptuary laws, and which have been fince of 
immenſe value to France; he encouraged the 1 of Fre 


rich tapeſtry; he dug canals, and built a-croſs the Feine 
the noble bridge which ſtill bears his name. He embelliſh- 


- ; his; 
ed, enlarged, and improved his capital, and all the royal 
palaces, in ſuch a manner, that the Spani/h ambaſſador, upon pro! 
his return to France, did not know where he was ; and he part 
completed all thoſe and many other noble deſigns, while he Ver? 


was every day paying off his debts, and without diminiſh- 
ing ci Slee, or the gaiety of his court. We have, 2 
in this place, exhibited the peaceful glories of the ſucceed— 
ing part of Henry's reign, that we may be under no neceſſity ſubj 
2 interrupting the narrative of his civil and military tranſ- jull 
actions. | 
Death of Soon after the peace of Vervins was concluded, Philip Il. 
Philip II. died, and Henry recovered from a dangerous fever. He Th 
married his ſiſter to the duke of Bar, though ſhe was a 
proteſtant, and he a Roman catholic. His popiſh clergy, ben 
with ſome reaſon, remonſtrated to him, that the dignity of W Th, 
his crown was violated by one of the articles of the edit Bir- 
of Nantes; which had been inſerted to ſatisfy the duke of | 
Bouillon, permitting foreigners, without the royal leave, to Thi 
aſſiſt at the proteſtant ſynods. Henry modified this article. and 
But while he acted thus ſo greatly in his royal character, 
and of he ſunk to meanneſs in his private. His paſſion for the 
the dutch - qutcheſs of Beaufort was now ſo violent, that he ſollicited 
eſs of a divorce at the court of Rome from his wife Margaret, that Alte 
Beaufort. he might marry his miſtreſs. While he was proſecuting this gefe 
inſane and ſcandalous ſcheme, the dutcheſs died, and Henry Ml thai 
| | (fo quick were the viciflitudes of his paſſions) ſoon forgot equ 
| her, and in three weeks he filled her place with madame 
| A Entragues. Henry was ſo little maſter of himſelf, that he det 
| made this lady a promiſe of marriage under his hand, and WI qui 
| ſhewed it to Sully; who tore it, without regard to his MW Fra 
maſter's diſpleaſure. Henry replaced it, by a freſh promiſe; Was 
and while Sz/ly thought himſelf diſgraced he gave him the Phi 
maſterſhip of the ordnance, in addition to his other great tion 
| | employments. Queen Margaret, before the death of the * 
| dutcheſs of Beaufort, had oppoſed her divorce, becauſe the WM to 
, king's reſolution to marry that lady was publicly known; ſup} 


= but upon her death, ſhe conſented to the divorce, as having Ml (f | 
1 been forced by her brother to marry him; and the pope one 
pronounced the ſentence. Henry's miniſters, to prevent by bis 
running into a ſcandalous match, contracted him, though of. 


not without his knowledge, yet contrary to his expectation, W cru 
to Mary de Medici, the neice of his friend the great duke of WM bui 
Tuſcany, He diſliked the match, but he married the lady. ] 
We have already mentioned that the pope, by the treaty of owl 
Jervins, was rendered arbiter of the differences between y 

Henry and the duke of Savey, concerning the marquiſate of the 
Saluces. Henry's open, frank manner, gave that . 8 of « 

| contem 
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contempt of his underſtanding, and he reſolved to viſit the - 
French court, in hopes that, either by his addreſs, he would 
over-reach Henry, or by his intrigues, embroil him with 
his great ſubjects. | | 

The patience, and perſeverance of Henry, under the Henrys 
provocations he met with, form, perhaps, the moſt amiable gifficulties 
part of his character. His great lords, before the peace of revived. 
/ervins was concluded, had ſcarcely known a ſuperior, and, 
at this time, they were ſo fond of the prerogative of inde- 
pendency, that Henry, though it did violence to his nature, 
was ſometimes obliged to let them know that they were 
ſubject to him and the laws of their country. He had very 
juſtly reprimanded the duke of Bouillon, who owed him all 
he poſſeſſed, for endeavouring to ſtrengthen himſelf, by 
foreign or factious alliances, againſt the royal authority. 
Though he had pardoned the duke of Epernon, yet he 
could not reduce him to the rank of a dutitul ſubject ; for 
he was perpetually over-rating his power and his merits. 
The dukes of Montmorenci, Trimouille, Montpenſier, and 
Biron, had all of them capital objections to their ſubordi- 
nate ſtations, and at times, even inſulted their ſovereign. 
The duke of Savoy had intelligence of their diſcontents, 
and when he came to the French court, where he lived in - 
manner equally elegant and ſplendid, he endeayoured to 
improve them ; and it is certain that he made ſome im- 
preſſion upon the marſhal duke of Bron, whoſe head was 
already turned with vanity and inſolence. Henry's firmneſs 
defeated him of his other expectations. He told the duke, 
that he abſolutely expected the marquiſate of Saluces, or an 
equivalent. The duke promiſed the latter, and Henry ho- 
nourably ſuffered him to return to his dominions without 
detaining him as a pledge for the reſtitution of the mar- 
quiſate, which had been moſt iniquitouſly taken from 
France, Upon his return to Turin, and finding that Henry 
was proof to all his arts and refinements, he applied to 
Philip III. for protection and aſſiſtance, againſt the execu- 
tion of the treaty he had concluded, obliging him te reſtore 
to Henry the marquiſate, or an equivalent. Henry was not He re- 
to be amuſed, and though the court of Spain promiſed to duces the 
ſupport the duke, he attacked him in three different parts duke of 
of his dominions, the greateſt part of which he reduced in Savoy. 
one campaign. It is to the glory of Henry, that we mention 
his having, during that campaign, re-eſtabliſhed the liberties 
of Geneva, which the duke of Savoy was upon the point of 
cruſhing, by means of fort St. Catharine, which he had 
built to bridle that city. Y 

Though Henry met with many embarraſsments from his 
rent lords, no prince was ever better ſerved than he was 

y miniſters. Upon the death of Chiverny, he had given 
the ſeals of the chancellorſhip to Pompone de Bellievre, a man 
of equal abilities and probity. Sillery managed his affairs at 

| E e 3 Rome, 
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Rome with incomparable addreſs. The preſident Feannin, 
conducted the internal affairs of government with great 
capacity, and a moderation that was entirely agreeable to 
Henry's diſpoſition; and the name of the duke of Sully, is, 
to this day, but another appellation for a faithful miniſter, 
an able financer, and a ſincere friend to the perſon of his 
prince. Such was the ſtate of Henry's government, when 
he finiſhed his campaign in Savoy, and married his bride at 
Lyons, to which city ſhe was conducted, with all the pomp 
and magnificence that France and Italy could exnibit. The 


duke of Savoy, by this time, perceiving that he was in danger | 
of being ſtript of all his dominions, had recourſe to the 


mediation of the pope. He had been the dupe of his own 


refinements. The duke of Sully, a name by which he is 


better known than that of marquis of Ro/nz, not only adviſed, 
but conducted, the war, in his capacity of maſter of the ord- 
nance. It was owing to him, that many places which the 


duke of Savoy had deemed to be impregnable, were almoſt | 


inſtantly taken; and Henry, by his councils, about the 
time of his ſecond marriage, ſhewed himſelf to be well diſ- 
poſed towards a treaty with the ſame prince, whom he had, 
in a manner, at his mercy. A treaty was, accordingly, 


concluded between Henry, and him, upon the terms that 


the former was pleaſed to preſcribe. 


Though Henry was, in the eye world, thus fortunate and | 
victorious, yet no prince in his time eſcaped ſo many | 
attempts, as he did, of aſſaſſination and poiſon. Three 


monks had been executed for plotting againſt his life; and 
when he entered upon the war with Savoy, a woman had 
been burnt alive for undertaking to poiſon him. Though 


the duke of Biron had ſerved him nobly in the field, through | 
the vanity of conqueſt, yet the duke of Savoy had | 
found means to flatter his foibles ſo effectually, that he 


ſecretly brought him over to his intereſt, Henry was above 


all ſuſpicion, and continued to employ him, both as a ge- | 


neral, and an ambaſſador, and was never tired of loading 


him with favours, though Bron requited them with info- | 


lence and ingratitude. He employed the duke of Sully to 
come at the real ſentiments of that great princeſs queen 


Elizabeth, with regard to the affairs of the Low Countries; 


which the duke effected, by pretending to make a tour to 
England, merely through curioſity. | 
The ſiege of Oend had, about this time, been under- 
taken by the archduke Albert; and the following incident 
which happened at Valladolid, had embroiled Henry with 
the court of Spain. His ambaſſador, the count de la Roche- 
pot, bad killed, upon the ſtage, a Spaniſh actor, who 
played the character of an officer, with his foot upon the 
neck of Francis I. and Henry, not ſatisfied with the puniſh- 
ment of the actor, had demanded farther ſatisfaction, in ſo 
peremptory a manner, that it intereſted his — 5 = 
a iſpute; 
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diſpute, as a. mediator. Henry would not, perhaps, have 
proſecuted this affair fo warmly, had he not perceived that 
the count de Fuentes, and the archduke Albert, had been 
intriguing with his ſubjects for ſurprizing Marſeilles, and 
Metz; and he thought himſelf fo highly concerned in the 
event of the ſiege of O/tend, that he went in perſon to 
Calais, and ſurveyed the ſtate of his fortifications towards 
the Low Countries, Queen El:zabeth was, then, at Dover, 
and ſhe ſent over Sir Thomas Edmonds, not only to compli- 
ment ZJenry, but to defire an interview with him upon the 
ſea, offering to meet him halt way; but he declined the 
invitation, on pretence that her majeſty's health might 
ſuffer. The truth is, Henry diſtruſted Elizabeth, and had 
ſome apprehenſion that ſhe might carry him a priſoner to 
England, 1n order to be paid the great ſams he owed her, 
and to oblige him to give up Calais; a meaſure which ſhe 
had always at heart. Add to this, that Henry, who was 
naturally an œconomiſt, did not chuſe to vie with the mag- 
nificence of the Engliſh court. | 
He broke, however, into his uſual frugal maxims on this He nds 
occaſion, for he ſent over marſhal Biron with a train of two iron to 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, the whole of his re- England. 
tinue exceeding four hundred, to return his compliments to 
Elizabeth, * 
We are now arrived at the moſt difficult and impenetra- His neog- 
ble part of Henry's hiſtory. We have already mentioned tiations 
the character of the marſhal duke of Biran. Elizabeth chere. 
found out his weak fide, and predicted that his fate would 
be the fame with that of the earl of Z/ex, whom ſhe had 
beheaded ſome time before Biron's arrival in England. Dur- 
ing Henry's campaign in Savoy, Biron had received many 
applications, both from that duke, and the court of Spain, 
with promiſes, even to the extent of his ambition, if he 
would betray the French army, and aſſiſt in dethroning 

Henry. Biron, upon reflection, preſumptuous as he was, 
trembled at the thoughts of ſuch engagements, confeſſed to 

Henry the offers that had been made him, and aſked his 

pardon for not having ſooner diſcovered them. It is un- 

certain what motive determined the king to truſt him after 

this acknowledgement ; for he ſeemed to do it in a more 
unreſerved manner than before. The king very probably 

was afraid of him; for when he ſent him to England, he 

planted many ſpies about his perſon, and the firit intelli- 

gence of Biron's treaſons ſeems to have been communicated 

from thence to Henry, Whatever may be in this, it is He is 
certain, that J/inwood, Elizabeth's reſident at Paris, was again em- 
entruſted by the duke of Sully with every ſtep of the diſ- barrailed. 
coveries which either he or his maſter made, relating ta 

his intrigues with Spain and Savoy. They fou nd that Biron, 

about the time of his Engliſb ambaſſy, had not only renewed 


his intrigues both with thoſe two powers, but had entered 
* a into 
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Birth of a An heir to the crown ſtrengthened the throne of | 
Dauphin. againſt all intrigues, foreign, — domeſtic. He indie 
a court of enquiry into the miſmanagements of his revenue, 
and received a magnificent ambaſſy from the Othman em- | 
peror, who complained that the duke of Mercœur was the 


Henry's 
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into a treaſonable aſſociation with the duke of Bouillon, ar 

the count of Auvergne, who had accompanied him 10 En ' 
land, to ſtand by each other. This gave a ſenſible lang 
to Henry, who had about liim a kind of political timidity 
with regard to the proteſtants; but could truſt his ſubjects 
with his reſentments againſt Spain and Savoy, He ſuffered 
on that account, Biron to proceed in his practices, and even 
gave him thirty thouſand crowns for his ſervices in the 


wars of Savoy, and employed him in renewing his alli | 
. . Y | | 
with the Swiſs cantons; upon the birth of a — | 
which happened about this time, and filled all France with | 


extaſies of joy. 


Auſtrian general againſt him; but Henry evaded giving him 


any ſatisfaction on that head, becauſe that duke was a vaſſal 
By this time, | 
marſhal Biron had, with a moſt amazing addreſs, concluded | 
a very advantageous treaty for his maſter with the Swiſs 
cantons, which confirmed Henry in his opinion, that, what- | 


to the German empire as well as to France. 


ever dangerous appearances his conduct wore, he was 


faithful in his heart, and that he would ever remain ſo, by 


keeping him employed. 
Henry was now at the period of his life and reign which 


weakneſſes ſhewed him to be much more capable of encountering ad- 


verſity, than improving proſperity. Every little weakneſs 


ol his diſpoſition now appeared, and was magnified beyond 


its real extent. His frugality, though neceſſary for diſ- 
charging his vaſt debts, was — on — and in- 
3 to his beſt friends. His taxes, however neceſ- 
ary, were termed oppreſſive, and he was obliged to move 
to Blois, Poitiers, and other places, to ſuppreſs the inſur- 
rections they created. The public diſcontents were fo- 
mented by the agents of Spain, and Savoy, and even by the 
Italian attendants of his queen; ſo that Henry was in a 
more perplexed fituation than he was when fighting for his 
life and kingdom. La Fin was Biron's agent, and the 
duke of Sully made him ſenſible that he was no ſtranger to 
the warſhal's practices; upon which, /a Fin, to ſave him- 
q put into Henry's hands the treaſonable aſſociation we 

ave already mentioned. Henry, on this occaſion, ſhewed 
that he could diſſemble as exquiſitely as any of his moſt 
1 found that it was neceſſary for him to take 
1 Biron's head. It is, however, not to be denied, that 
is unſteady, mean conduct in his amours, had 
public a contemptible idea of his perſon and morals, which 
had extended itſelf to every branch of his government. 
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While he was at Poitiers, he had ſuch proofs of the reality 

- Wl of his danger from Biron, that he hurried to Fontainebleau, 

n W from whence he ſent advices to queen Elizabeth, charging 

„the duke of Bouillon, whom he knew ſhe favoured, with 

s W ticaſlon. As he was afraid of proceeding capitally againſt 

„ that duke, he deſired him to remain about his perſon ; but 

de feſt eſcaped to Chartres, and from thence to Geneva, the 

whole body of French hugonots making his cauſe their own. 

Henry was far from being diſpleaſed at the duke's eſcape, as 

„it carried with it the appearance of a conſciouſneſs of guilt; 

but the duke of Eper non quieted all his ſuſpicions, by not 
only offering to remain about his perſon for ſix months, 
but to give up his ſons as hoſtages for his future behaviour. 

The only meaſure Henry was now to take was to decoy Th duke 
Firon, who was at his government of Burgundy, into his of Biron 
power. F or that purpoſe he threw out ſeveral kind ex- condemn- 
preſſions, in the hearing of thoſe whom he knew to be the ed and 
marſhal's friends, and even accomplices; which when re- Put to 
ported to him, determined him to go to court, where he death. 
arrived on the thirteenth of June, the king being then at 
Fintainbleau. The king, on this occaſion, behaved with 
unparallelled generoſity. He employed the duke of Epernon, 
and Biron's other friends, to let him know that he was ſafe, 
if he made an ingenuous confeſſion of his guilt; but 
Ziron anſwered all applications of that kind, by laying his 
hand on his ſword, and threatening deſtruction to his 
enemies, The king talked to him with his uſual affability 
and openneſs ; and made him ſenfible that he was no 
ſtranger to his practices; upon which both he, and the 
count of Auvergne, had concerted their eſcape, but were 
prevented by their being arreſted the very day they were to 
have put it into execution. Biron was tried by a commiſſion 
of the parliament, before whom he appeared with a degree 
of inſanity. Finding that all his arts did not avail him, 
when, on the twenty-ſeventh of Fuly, he appeared before 
all the chambers of the parliament aſſembled, the peers not 
chuſing to aſſiſt at the trial; he made ſo moving and ſo 
manly a defence, that the members were diffolved in tears; 
and it was thought, that had the vote been immediately 
put, he muſt have been acquitted. But the king had gone 
too far to ſuffer him to eſcape; and two days after, he was 
condemned to death; which he ſuffered with a puſillani- 
mity and confuſion, that amazed the ſpectators, as he had 
always ſhewn himſelf, in the greateſt dangers, intrepid.to a 
degree of inſenſibility. Such was the end of the hero of 
whom the king uſed to ſay, This is-the man whom I 
** preſent to my friends, and to my enemies. | 

Biron's death was attended with vaſt diſcoveries. The Conſe- 
baron de Fontenelle, one of his accomplices, was broken quences of 
alive upon the wheel. The baron de Lux, his W the ſame. 
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received from his crown, which amounted to four hundred | 
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made ſuch important diſcoveries, that the king found it 
proper to conceal them, becauſe he thought the parties 
affected were too great to be brought to juſtice. The count 
of Auvergne was pardoned at the interceſſion of his ſiſter 
madam 4 Hragues, and the king pretended that he paid 
that compliment to the only living male repreſentative of 
the houſe of Valais, the count being the natural ſon of 
Charles IX. The French hiſtorians have ſcandalouſly con- 


cealed the important ſervices of queen Elizabeth, when 


Biron's conſpiracy was diſcovered ; tor it certainly was 
owing to her moderation, that the duke of Bouillon, and all 


the hugonots in France, did not then take arms; in which 


they would have been ſupported by Spain and Savoy. 
It was with horror the king looked back on the dangers 
he had eſcaped; for it appeared, from the papers laid betore 


him, that there ſcarcely was a great man in his court or | 
12 uncorrupted by foreign gold or promiſes. Even 
Sully 


had been named among the diſcontented; but by that 
we are only to underſtand, the free open manner in which 
he taxed his maſter's weakneſſes with regard to women. 
The principal powers of Europe congratulated the king 
upon his eſcape from this conſpiracy; and the king of Spain, 
with the duke of Savoy, among others, ſent him their am- 
baſſadors, with compliments; but they were difregarded, 


To 1 a return of the like dangers, the king nomi- 
nated the dauphin to the government of Burgundy, and 


the duke de Bellegrade to be his lieutenant. 
of the year 1602, forty-two deputies from the Szwi/s cantons 


and the Gr:i/ons appeared at Paris, and renewed their 
league with Henry, who confirmed them in all their pri- 


vileges; but refuſed to augment the annual ſubſidies they 


thouſand crowns. : 
Though the king had ſome miſtaken notions with regard 
to perſonal courage, that gave too much countenance to 


the barbarous cuſtom of duelling; yet there was now an | 


abſolute neceflity for checking it, as four thouſand of his 
ſubjects had been killed during one year, in ſingle combats. 
An edict therefore was publiſhed, declaring dueling to be 
high treaſon, and that all quarrels of honour ſhould be 


determined by the conſtable and marſhals of France, In 


that ſame year Henry again ſupported the people of Geneva 
againſt the duke of S$qvoy, and the king. of Spain, and pro- 
cured them ſuch a pcace as has ever lince preſerved their 


liberties. In a journey he made to Metz, he relieved 


the inhabitants from the oppreſſions of two of the 
duke of Epernon's, the governor's, lieutenants ; and he had 
ſeveral conferences with the German princes, or their de- 
puties, concerning the favourite meaſure of his reign ; the 
reduction of the Auſtrian power. 9 3 
Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid of Henry's religion, His alli- 

it is to this day uncertain whether he was not a thorough ance with 
and ſincere convert to the church of Rome, and whether he king 
did not remain ſo to the time of his death, whatever the po- Janes. 
tical motives of his converſion might originally have been. 
[t is certain that, after his eſtabliſhment on the throne, and 
;fter he came to have a good underſtanding with the ſee of 
Name, he found himſelf more at eaſe with his Roman catho- 
lic, than his proteſtant, ſubjects, who were perpetually up- 
braiding him with the obligations he owed them ; and, even 
after the publication of the edict of Nantes, demanded, pri- 
jileges that he could not grant them conſiſtently with the 
duty he owed to his own dignity and ſafety. His weakneſs, 
however, in readmitting, as he did, at this time, the je- 
ſuits into his dominions, is inexcuſable; eſpecially as it was 
againſt the ſenſe even of his Roman catholic ſubjects. The 
beſt apology that can be made for Henry, on the head of re- 
ligion, is, that he found it would be dangerous for him to 
act otherwiſe than he did. | 

He was greatly aMicted with the news of queen Eliza- 
beth's death; and, as ſoon as he recovered from a dangerous 
indiſpoſition with which he was ſeized about the ſame time, 
he ſent over the duke of Sully to manage his concerns with 
her ſucceſſor king James, with whom he was not upon very 
good terms. The great plan of Sully's negotiation was to 
prevent any connections being formed between James and 
the houſe of Auſtria; and, to flatter James, Sully was in- 
ſtructed to hint to him, that he might, if he pleaſed, render 
N the head and protector of the proteſtant party in 

urope. | 
| The count of Aremberg was then at the Engliſh court on 
the part of the archduke, and had actually laid before James 
propoſals for a treaty ; which Barneveldt, the ambaſſador 
from the States-general, endeavoured all he could to tra- 
verſe. Sir Robert Cecil was the Engliſh ſecretary of ſtate, 
and, in political abilities, perhaps, not inferior to Sully ; 
but he was warped by a partiality for Spain. Barneveldt 
made Sully ſenſible of this, and the latter refuſed to treat 
with any but James himſelf; with whom he managed ſo 
artfully, that James checked Cecil for being an enemy to 
France; and à treaty was actually concluded at Hampton- 
court, offenſive and defenſive, between the two crowns ; 
who agreed, at the ſame time, to ſupport the States-general 
againſt the crown of Spain and the archduke. : : 

Sully, upon his return to France, was cenſured for his Condu& 
management in this treaty ; but he had taken the precau- of Sully, 
tion to obtain his inſtructions from Henry, under his own 
hand ; and that king, by procuring the name of antichriſt, 
which ſtood in the proteſtant confeſſion of faith for the 
pope, to be ſtruck out, and reſtoring the jeſuits to France, 


ſoon made his peace with the court of Rome, 1 
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It was about this time that Henry projected the ſettlement 
of the province of Canada, which was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
his miniſter, S/ly; who foretold, that it would prove no 
Other than a drain to the population and riches of the na- 
tion. Whether the king or his miniſter were in the right, 
may be juſtly queſtioned ; but, in our opinion, that ſettle. 
ment was of much greater detriment than advantage to 
France; which was owing to two reaſons. The firſt is, 
that the French were void of the true principles and ſpirit 
of colonization : the next is, that the colony itſelf proved 


no other than a province of the jeſuits. Their intereſt at | 


court prevented the coloniſts from taking any advantage of 
their ſettlement ; nor did the benefit which the crown drew 
from it ever anſwer the expence of the plantation. 


Diſcovery The death of the king's ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Bar, who 


of new 


Fullh's 
great ſer - 
vices. 


was a ſincere proteſtant, was a freſh matter of affliction to 
treaſons. Henry; whoſe ambaſſador at Madrid, at this time, diſco- 
vered that all his ſecrets were betrayed to the Spanih mini. 


{try by one Hote, an under ſecretary to Monſieur de Villeroy, 
the principal ſecretary of ſtate. 
ſpected the diſcovery, and put Hote upon his guard; but he 


is ſaid to have been drowned in endeavouring to make his | 
eſcape. This affair is ſtill dark. Sully thought that Villeroy 
himſelf was in the ſecret ; but he vindicated himſelf in pub. | 


lic, in a printed apology ; and Henry ſeems to have believed 


him, by reſtoring to him his friendſhip and place at the | 


council-board. Whatever may have been in this, the Ha- 
niards no ſooner made a peace with Great Britain, than they 


impoſed a tax of thirty per cent. upon all French goods; 


which amounted to a prohibition of them. Henry, upon 


that, forbade all commerce with Spain. The difference was 
adjuſted by the pope, and the prohibitions, on both ſides, 


were withdrawn. 


It was fortunate for Henry that ſuch a man as the duke 
of Sully was his firſt miniſter, and a proteſtant at the ſame | 
time. The dukes of Bouillon and Trimouille encouraged the | 


factious ſpirit of the hugonots ; and Henry was obliged to 
counterballance their credit, by giving the government of 
Poitoy to Sully, who ſoon put a ſtop to their cabals. On 


the other hand, Henry's marriage proved to him a continual | 
e was too generous in his nature to | 


ſource of diſquiet. 
treat his queen ill, notwithſtanding the vaſt provocations 
ſhe gave him from her wayward, peeviſh, jealous diſpoſi- 
tion; and yet he found it dangerous to indulge her with 
any degree of confidence, becauſe he knew that ſhe was 


| weak enough to diſcover all his ſecrets to her hungry Italian 


dependents, who ſold them to the court of Spain. Henry 
had often threatened to diſmiſs them; but he was as often 
intimidated by the court of Rome, whoſe friendſhip he 
found actually neceſſary for his quiet; and even D' O at, 


his great negotiator there, was ſuſpected of being too — 


The court of Spain ſu- 


On 
C 

4 
[2 


French hugonots in the uneaſineſs they gave to Hnry, who 
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ent a churchman, and of endeavouring to revive in Henry 
the perſecuting ſpirit of the Yalors family. 

"The vexations, however, which he received from his Henrys 
queen, were far more tolerable than the inſolence of his diſtrefles, 
miſtreſs 4 Entragues, whom he had created marchioneſs de who parts 
Jerneuil, and who treated him with an equal degree of rude- with his 
neſs and ridicule. Her arrogance, at laſt, became ſo inſup- miſtreſs. 
portable, that Henry gave her twenty thouſand crowns for 
the promiſe of marriage he had ſigned with her; and con- 
ſented to make her father, d' Entragues, a marſhal of France; 
upon which, ſhe retired to a private life. | 

It was nat long before it was diſcovered, that ſhe and her Her fami- 
brother, the count 4 Auvergne, and all her family, were ly's con- 
known to be engaged in the moſt dangerous practices againſt ſpiracy 
the king and bis ſtate. The count, under pretence of be- and pu- 
ing a ſpy upon the court of Hain, had betrayed to that mi- niſument. 
niſtry all Henry's ſecrets that had been communicated to 
him by his ſiſter. He was, with ſome difficulty, made pri- 
ſoner; and ſent to the room which Biron had poſſeſſed in 
the baſtile. Old d Entragues, and one Morgan, an Engliſh- 
nan, were found to be concerned in the treaſon; and oy 
ordered the proceſs of all the parties to be made out before 
the parliament, ſeemingly with an intention that they 
ſhould experience the rigour of juſtice, The proofs were 
plain againſt them; the count d Auvergne, old d Entragues, - 
and Morgan, were condemned to loſe their heads ; and the 
marchioneſs de Verueuil to be ſhut up in a convent. None 
of thoſe ſentences were executed. Some doubts-were ſug- 
geſted by the Spaniſh faction at Rome, whether their crimes 
amounted to high-treaſon. The count Auvergne was 
condemned to impriſonment for life; the mar. hioneſs and 
her father to reſide upon their own eſtates; and Morgan was 
baniſhed France. . . | 

Henry continued to meet with equal, if not more ſevere, He is emy 
vexations from the quarter of proteſtantiſm. The heads of broiled * 
his hugonot ſubjects, beſides the dukes of Bouillon and Tri- with the 
mouille, were Leſdiguieres, du Pleſſis Mornay, and Aubigni. proteſt- 
They thought that they were not tufficiently ſecured in the ants. 
poſſeſſion of their privileges; and they pretended to foreſee 
what afterwards happened, that a bigotted prince, upon the 
throne of France, might revoke the edict of Nantes; upon 
which they had recourſe to their old ſcheme of an aſſocia- 
tion. The king obtained a copy of it, and the duke of Sy 
was ordered to aſſiſt in their ſynod at Chatelleraud ; where 
he expoſed the dangerous and treaſonable nature of their 
proceedings ſo effectually, that they were aſhamed of the 
ſcheme, and it was dropped by the more underſtanding part 
of the aſſembly. It unaccountably happened, that even 
the bigotted court of Spain was always ready to ſupport the 
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He re- 
duces the 
duke of 
Bouillon. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
no longer heſitated to proceed againſt the duke of Bouillull 2 n 
with firmneſs and ſeverity. | | * 
Henry's firſt wife, Margaret of Valois, was ſtill alive, anal hur 
proved to be one of the moſt loyal of his ſubjects. She ha bir: 
found out ſome intrigues among the hugonots of Perigd Ml hin 
Guienne, and other places; which ſhe laid before the king; prit 


7 


and he rewarded her not only with a great part of the count of ( 


d Auvergne's forfeited eſtate, but with a licence to live 2 wit 
Paris. Some of the proteſtant conſpirators, who wer $5 
found to be connected with the Spaniards, were executeMl {ut 
upon her diſcoveries ; and Henry put himſelf at the head oil fort 
an army to reduce the eſtates and places belonging to the rig! 
duke of Bouillon, and thoſe of his other ſubjects, who wer! cor 
engaged in dangerous practices with the * The lan. 
duke was in no condition to reſiſt him. e ordered his nin 
governors to lay the keys of their towns at Henry's feet; dul 
and even the Rochellers, jealous as they were of their privi- WM Cor 
leges, ſurprized the king by a deputation, inviting him to mir 


two brothers, who were gentlemen of ſome figure in Pri 


great eminence in Marſeilles, for offering to betray that city 


their city ; and offered to beat down their gates if they 
were not ſufficiently wide for his reception. Henry was 
pleaſed with the compliment, accepted the invitation, and 
left Rochelle with a high opinion of the politeneſs and loy- 
alty of its inhabitants. 

The puniſhment of the conſpirators in other parts of 
France was, all this while, going on. It was diſeovered that 


wvence, had offered to ſell Narbonne to the Spaniards ; for 
which they loſt their heads; as did Mariarques, a perſon of 


to the catholic king. Towards the Jatter end of the year 
1605; Henry narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſinated by one 
John Liſle, who proving to be a lunatic, was puniſhed only 
by being ſhut up in a mad-houſe. 

The duke of Bouillon's ſubmiſſions were far from remov- 
ing Henry's apprehenſions, and he took the ſpirited reſolu— 
tion to lay hold of Sedan itſelf. The duke of Sully, as maſter 
of the ordnance, was ordered to prepare a train of artillery 
for the expedition, The duke thought he had a powerful 
ſupport in the German princes, the Swiſs cantons, and the 
Spaniſh faction about the court; but they all failed him; 
and, upon Henry's advancing againſt Sedan, he threw him- 
ſelf upon the king's mercy, who pardoned him for all of- 
fences againſt his perſon and government ; while the other 
conſented that the king ſhould garriſon Sedan for four years; 
but he knew ſo well how to work upon Henry's generolity 
and openneſs, that the latter withdrew his garriſon 1n 2a 
month's time; and, when the duke waited upon him at Pa- 
715, be received him into his favour. 

The king, after this, ventured upon ſeveral vigorous 


meaſures, which he durſt not complete before. He erected 
Ti a new 


OF THE WORLD. 


a new chamber for calling the financers, thoſe leeches of 


his people, to account; and he obliged them to e ſix 


hundred thouſand crowns of their ill-got gains. Upon the 
birth of his ſecond ſon, the duke of Orleans, he rendered 
himſelf more independent than he was before upon the 
princes of his blood. The chief of theſe were, the prince 
of Conde, who would have ſucceeded Henry, had he died 
without male iſſue, the prince of Conti, and the count of 
$1i/jens, his brother; but none of them were of abilities 
ſutticient to acquire popularity. About this time, his 
former queen, Margaret, recovered great eſtates in her own 
right, before the parliaments of 7 ho/ouſe and Paris; but ſhe 
converted their revenues into a penſion, and conveyed the 
lands to the dauphin. When Henry was thus juſt begin- 
ning to taſte felicity as a king, he and his queen, with the 
dukes of Vendoſme, and Montpenſier, with the princeſs of 
Conti, in their return from St. Germains, were in the moſt im- 
minent danger of being druwned, by the king's horſes fall- 
ing into the water, and pulling the coach after them. 'The 
king was ſaved by ſwimming, and the fieur de Chaſteneraye, 
dragged the queen out by the hair of her head. 


432 
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All the excellent qualities of the king could not defend Henry's 
him from a kind of perſonal contempt which his ſubjects growing 
contracted for him, on account of bis growing weakneſs weakneſs 
for women. He relapſed into his former fondneſs for the for women 


marchioneſs de Verneuil, and he conferred the title of 
counteſs de Moret, upon a new miſtreſs. The neceflities 
he had encountered during his youch, and the payment of 
the vaſt debts he had contracted, made him too ſenſible of 
the value of money, which he was daily accumulating. 
In this he was not a little encouraged by the duke of Sully, 
who was blamed for winking too much at the opprefſions 
of the people by the under farmers, that he might ſqueeze 


money out of them, which did not go back to the injured 


ſubject, but went into the king's coffers. This failing in 
Henry's government gave a vaſt advantage to Sillery, the 
keeper of the ſcals, and to ſecretary Villeroy; both of them 
enemies to Sz//y, who had no protection, but the private 
opinion the king had of his honeſty and abilities. Theſe 
rendered him one of the moſt uſeful miniſters any king 
ever had. Fhey maintained his credit among the pro- 
teſtants, who, in general, thought him too moderate; but 
his candour. and ſtrength of reaſoning were ſuch, that he 
always carried through the king's meaſures in their aſſem- 


blies at Rochelle. 


Henry, in his goverment, ſeems to have propoſed his great He imi- 
cotemporary queen Elizabeth, as his model. His council- tatesqueen 
board, as already hinted, was compoſed of different parties, Elixabeth. 


and all of them had freedom of debate. The conduct of the 


poteltants, who expected from him greater fayours than . 
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could grant them, had ſoured him too much, and gave yafh 


advantages to the Spaniſb and popiſh party. According tg 
the French authors, who are not diſcountenanced by others, 
he had ſome view of bringing the Dutch, who, in 160), 
were in great diſtreſs, to implore his protection. Barnevelq:, 
and the Dutch patriots, ſuſpected this; and took meaſures 
for diſappointing it ; for they treated with the archduke, as 
a free ſtate, and united themſelves at the ſame time to the 
king of England. Henry finding his ſcheme not practica- 
ble, ſent the preſident Jeannin, to aſſiſt his reſident Buzer. 
val, at the Hague, in forming a definitive treaty between 
himſelf, and the ore Got, as a ſovereign power. The 


French miniſters acquitted themſelves to admiration. By 


His pub- 
uc ſpirit, 


this treaty, Henry engaged to lend the ſtates ten thouſand 
men, if they were attacked, and the ſtates were to lend 
him five thouſand men in the like exigency, either by ſex 
or land. This was a wiſe meaſure, as it rendered the do- 
minions of the ſtates a barrier to thoſe of Henry againſt 
the power of Spain, in the Low Countries, ü 

The king often differed with his great miniſter, Sulh, in | 
matters of internal policy. His views were now more 
enlarged than thoſe of Sully, who had too contracted notions 
of national improvements, that were attended by expence; 
The king thought no expence too great that could pro- 
Mote them. Beſides the introduction of ſilk worms, he laid | 
out large ſums on the encouragement of tapeſtry weaving; 
and the linnen manufacture ; two branches of trade that 
have been fince of immenſe profit to France. The king's 
public ſpirit in this was the more remarkable, as the 


bounties were originally given to foreigners; nor did the 


returns immediately accrue to his coffers. While he was 


thus intent on his domeſtic affairs, he did not forget his 


patrimonial eftates, which, all but thoſe which lay in Bearn, 


he united to the crown of France. The birth of a thicd 


fon, who had the title of duke of Anjou, was an additional 
felicity to Henry's government, and the court of Spain, now 
aimed at very near connections with him; in which they 
were but too much encouraged by their party in the cabi- 
net. Don Pedro de Toledo, one of the minſters of Philip 
III. propoſed to Henry a double match, between the 
dauphin and his daughter, and between his eldeſt ſon and 
Henry's daughter, as a prelude to a catholic league for over- 
awing the French hugonats ; and in the end, all the pro- 
teſtants in Europe. Henry gave no encouragement for thoſe 
propoſitions ; and his diſquietude, while the Spaniard re- 
mained at Paris, was viſible to all about him. Even his 
ſubjects remembered ſo much of the Spaniſh practices, that 
during his abode there, the public was entertained with 
little but plots, conſpiracies, and attempts againſt the 
king's life, by ſteel, poiſon, or magic, and the ridiculous 
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aecuſation of the latter brought ſome innocent, but buſy, 
people to the ſcaffold. ; 

Henry's deliverance from his apprehenſions of Spain was and pri- 
fir from contributing to his private felicity. The queen vate un- 
was continually intriguing againſt his quiet, on account of happineſs. 
the marchioneſs of Verneuil regaining her aſcendancy in his 
affections. His diſtruſt of the proteſtants encreaſed every 
day; and made him reject a project for receiving into his 
dominions ſix hundred thouſand Spaniſh Moors, who offered 
to become his ſubjects, and to improve the lands of France. 

Henry, in this impolitic refuſal, was not a little influenced 
by the court of Rome; and, towards the latter part of his 
reign, his jealouſy of the proteſtants encreaſed. Though 
he loved and eſteemed Sully, he could not bear the thought 
of his continuing to. be a proteſtant ; and he offered to 
give his ſon, the marquis of Ræſui, his natural daughter, 
in marriage, with vaſt ſums in money and eftates, together 
with the reverſion of the conſtable's ſword, upon the death 
of Montmorenci, to the duke himſelf, provided he and his 
ſon would turn Roman catholics. That wiſe miniſter de- 


clined this offer, and demonſtrated to his maſter that he 


could ſerve him much more effectually by remaining a 
proteſtant. S 
We have already related the differences between the re- Vol. X. 
public of Venice and pope Paul II. which were compromiſ- p. 307; 
ed by Henry, whom the pope now conſidered as the only 308. 
friend he had amongſt the European princes ; and in fact, 
Henry thereby prevented the Venetians from throwing off 
the - papal yoke. He was now at the time of life that 
requires eaſe and ſecurity ; but both were interrupted by 
his own reſtleſs paſſion. He brought about a marriage be- 
tween the prince of Conde, who had been betrothed to the 
duke of Maine's daughter, and the daughter of the conſta- 
ble Montmorenci, who was to have married Baſſompierre, 
Henry's view in this was, that he might indulge a violent Hispaſſion 
paſſion that he had conceived for the young princeſs, whoſe for the 
huſband he thought would be tractable on that head. This princeſs of 
dotage, however he endeavoured to conceal it, enereaſed Conde, 
his domeſtic diſquiets, which were augmented by the jea- 
louſy entertained by the States General of his power; and Vol. IX. 
which we have elſewhere treated of. | „ p- 343. 
Henry's miniſter, * conquered all the oppoſition Account 
he met with in the Low Countries; and if we are to believe of his 
the hints thrown out by the duke of Sully, and the other great 
hiſtorians of the time, Jeannin had orders to agree, on any ſcheme, 
terms, to a truce between the archduke and the ſtates, that 
Henry might be at liberty to turn his thoughts to the moſt 
important concern of his life, that of humbling the houſe 
of Auſtria. Henry durſt not diſoblige the pope, and the ca- 
tholic party in his council, of which the queen was the 


head, was perpetually exciting him to ſeverity againſt the 
Vol. XI. F : Ff proteſtants, 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
proteſtants, which muſt have been equally dangerous to his 
repoſe. He ſaw, that not only the tranquility of his kingdom, 
but the legitimacy of his children, depended on his continu- 
ing to acknowledge the papal power, while at the ſame 
time he was firmly convinced that his ſafety depended on 
humbling its two chief ſupports, the German, and the 
Spaniſh, branches of the houſe of Auſtria. He propoſed to 
do this by reſtoring the Hungarians, and Bohemians, to their 
liberties, and by protecting the German princes in their 
oppoſition to the emperor; as well as by circumſcribing 
the power of Spain in the Low Countries, and on the fide of 
Savoy. It was with this view, if we are to believe the ſame 
authorities, that Henry had amaſſed his vaſt treaſures, and 
endeavoured to unite all his ſubjects in his great deſign, 

The death of the duke of Cleves, without iſſue, gave 
Henry a plauſible opportunity for putting the mighty 
machine in motion. The duke of Sully, however, on this 
occaſion, enters upon ſome very extraordinary diſcuſſions, 
which we ſhall juſt mention in general ; for indeed they 


are too chimerical to be particularized. He tell us, that 


Henry had conceived an idea that it was poſſible to form 
the powers of Europe into a kind of republic, (a notion 
which poſlibly might then have been ſuggeſted to him from 
the conſtitution of antient Greece); by which means not 


only the power of Auſtria might be limited, but the | 


Ottoman empire overthrown. This republic was to have 
been formed by a new partition of power among the 
rok, wary potentates, of whom France was to have been 
the head ; but without any other advantage accruing to 


| Her, than the glory of having planned ſo noble a ſyſtem. 


ite radi 


We need not detain our reader with any obſervation on | 


the impracticability of this ſcheme, however plauſible it 
Was. | | 
It was the fate of Henry to ſuffer the moſt abject mean- 


culous in- neſſes to mingle with his moſt elevated purpoſes. The ro- 


trigue 


mantic project already mentioned, is not ſo incredible as 


with the that the prodigious armaments he had on foot, were put 
princeſs of in motion by the inordinate, but ridiculous paſſion, he 


Conde. 


continued to entertain for the princeſs of Conde, and which 


was now ſo notorious, that it effected a kind of a reconci- 
liation between the queen and the marchioneſs of Verneuil. 
The prince had carried his wife into Picardy ; and the king 
was diſcovered in attempting to viſit her in diſguiſe. The 
prince ſoon after came to court, and the king, in violation 
of all decency, ordered that his princeſs ſhould attend him. 
The prince pretended to comply; but on the laſt of No- 
vember, carried her to Landreci, which belonged to the 
archduke. The king's uneaſineſs at this event was deſpicable 
and inconceivable. He ſent Praſſin, the captain of his guards, 
with ſuch menaces to the archduke Albert, as would have 

| | intimidated 
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intimidated him from giving his protection to the illuſtrious 
pair, had he not been reaſſured by Spinola, who perſuaded 
him to invite them to Bruſſels. This drove the king into 
all the fury and vexation of a capricious tyrant. The 
effects of a formal declaration of war would have been too 
flow for his purpoſe, and the marquis Cæuvres, the prince 
of Condes confident, was ſent to carry off the princeſs, if 
he failed in perſuading him to return, under pretext of 
putting her into the hands of madam de Angouleſme, who 
had brought her up. The king ungvardedly diſcovered 
this ſcheme, which he imagined could not fail, to his queen, 
who found means to put the marquis of Spinola upon his 
guard ; and, a tew hours before the plot was to have been 
executed, the archdutcheſs, at his requeſt, ſecured her in 
his own palace. The king ſunk into childiſhneſs at the 
diſappointment; and the public imagined that the double diſ- 
patch which was now employed in his military preparations, 
was with a view to his recovering poſſeſſion of the princeſs. 
We ſhall not amuſe the reader, inſtead of informing him, He raiſes 
about all the preparatory ſteps ſaid to have been taken by a great 
the king for the accompliſhment of his favourite league. army. 
Some of the facts are not ſufficiently authenticated ; others 
are too chimerical for belief, and a cloud of incertainty 
hangs over the whole. The king's vaſt armaments, how- 
ever, can admit of no doubt. His army conſiſted of forty 
thouſand excellent troops, commanded by veteran officers, 
under himſelf, who was now the moſt experienced general 
in Europe. Beſides theſe, the king had taken a large body of 
Swiſs into his pay, and was to have been joined by a great 
number of volunteers raiſed among the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of France; and he had already ordered a large body 
of troops to defile towards Juliers, to ſupport the princes of 
the league in oppoſing archduke Leoplold's commiſſion, by 
virtue of which he had ſeized, in the emperor's name, that 
dutchy, and that of Cleves. The ſiege of Juliers, by this 
time, had been reſolved upon by the proteſtant princes, 
while the courts of Madrid and __ remained uncon- 
cerned ſpectators. Archduke Albert durſt not refuſe Henry 
a paſſage through his dominions againſt Juliers; but Henry, 
all this time, remained at Paris, in a moſt diſtracted ſtate 
of mind. The prince of Conde had eſcaped from Germany, 
and from thence to Milan, where the conde de Fuentes, the 
$þaniſh governor, by his court's order, gave out that the 
children whom Henry had by Mary of Medici, being ille- 
gitimate, the prince was to be conſidered as next heir to 
the crown of France. This did not give Henry fo much 
concern as a certain inward dread, which, according to 
the duke of Sully, hung at this time upon his ſpirits, of 
meeting an untimely end, and that too in a coach. Not- 
withſtanding that, Henry concerted with the duke of Sly, 
and his other miniſters, _ for carrying his great ſcheme. 
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476 _ A GENERAL HISTORY | 
into execution; but all Europe was amazed on hearing that 
his grand army, preceded by fifty pieces of braſs cannon, 
the greateſt train of artillery that ever had been known, 
was to march through Luxembourgh, againſt ſo contemptible 
an enemy as archduke Leopold, and ſo poorly fortified x 
town as Juliers; which the proteſtant league was able to 

| have reduced, | 
His queen The means taken by the king for ſecuring the tranquility 
crowned, of his kingdom, during his abſence, were proportioned to 
and pre- the ſuppoſed importance of his expedition, and the gover- 
ſages of nor of every province was aſſigned a council to aſſiſt him, 
his death. while Sally affured the king, that he might command forty 
millions in ready money. Yolore his departure, the queen, 
influenced, perhaps, by the reports of the Spaniards, con- 


eerning her childrens illegitimacy, expreſſed a violent | 


deſire to be crowned. The duke of Sully knew the parade 
and expence of ſuch a ceremony to be diſagreeable to the 
king, and would have oppoſed it ; but the queen prevailed, 
and ſhe was crowned on the thirteenth of May, at Senlis, 
by the cardinal de Foyeuſe. Every circumſtance relating to 
the fate of ſo great a prince as Henry IV. is thought to be 
of importance; but thoſe preceding his death were ſo va- 


rious, and ſome of them ſo unaccountable, that we cannot 
inſert them without tranſgreſſing our propoſed bounds. | 
The chief is, that Henry was heard to ſay, ſoftly, My | 
God, what is this within me, that will not let me be at reſt!” 


The ceremony of the queen's coronation was next day to 


have been followed by her public entry into Paris; and 


the king was deſirous to ſee the preparations and triumphal 
arches that were erecting, 


He is About four o'clock in the afternoon, on the fourteenth | 


murdered gf May, dinner being over, the king went in his coach, 


by Ra- with the dukes of Epernon, and Montbagon, the marquiſſes 


valliac. de la Force, and Mirebeau, and meſſieurs de Ravardin, Ro- 
guelan, and Liancourt. The coachman was ordered to drive 
to the croſs of Tiroy, and from thence to the church-yard 
of St. Innocent, from whence it turned into the narrow ſtreet 
of la Ferromere, where it was ſtopt by two carts meeting, 
The king had ſent his guards before; one of his pages was 
buſy before the coach horſes in clearing the paſſage; another 
was behind, tying his garter, and the reſt had gone round 


by the church-yard. While the coach was thus ſtopt, | 


young man, named Ravalliac, who had for ſome time medi- 
tated the murder, ſtept upon one of the ſpokes of the 
hind wheel, and aimed a-croſs the duke of Epernon, a blow, 
with a knife, which {truck the king, and he talled out, 
„J am wounced.” The affaflin, with amazing quicknels, 
repeated the blow, which divided the vena cava, and 
proved inſtantly mortal. Rava/liac might have eſcaped had 
he thrown the bloody knife under the coach and run off; 


but he remained ſtupified as it were, upon the ſpoke, = 
tac 


171 


. Yued woe 


— 1 


V 


Henry's temper, made almoſt all his ſubjects his friends 1 


gave him diſquiet. 
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the duke of Epernon having prevented a gentleman from 
killing him, ordered the coach doors to be drawn up, and 
the body was reconducted to the Louvre. Thus died, by 
the hand of an aſſaſſin, Henry IV. in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign over Navarre, the twenty-firſt over France, and 
the fifty-eighth of his age; and his body was interred on 
the twenty-ninth of Tune. N 

The bright ſide of Henry's character is eaſily known by His cha- 
the prodigious difficulties he ſurmounted in his own perſon, racer, 
before he made his way to the crown of France; and by the 
happy ſtate to which he raiſed his ſubjects, whom he dearly 
loved, from anarchy, and miſery of every kind. His ſtrong 
propenſity to gaming aroſe from his love of money; but 
no prince was more excuſable than he was in that reſpect. 
He reflected on the diſtreſſes which the low ſtate of their 
fnances had brought upon his predeceſſors; and he be- 
towed vaſt ſums, not only upon magnificent palaces, and 
public works, but in the encouragement of commerce, 
manufactures, and the fine arts. 12 was maſter of ready 
wit, and bis ſtile, both in ſpeaking and writing, was flowing 
and manly. He railly'd, (eſpecially his own foibles) with a 
good grace; ſo that they who knew him, were not 
ſhocked at a certain levity he indulged in his behaviour, 
and vanity of ſelf applauſe, that would have appeared ridi- 
eulous in any other man. We have already taken notice of 
his paſſion for women; but we cannot think, with his en- 
comiaſts, that it did not on ſome occaſions affect the affairs 
of his government. Not only he, but his miniſter, Sully, 
were weak enough to believe in judicial aſtrology; but it 
was a weakneſs in common with the greateſt names on the 
continent of Europe. The frankneſs and generoſity of 
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before his death ; for though he was a deep politician, he #0 

never was known to forfeit his word when he paſſed it in 1 

favour either of a doubtful friend, or a reconciled enemy. . Ih 
Henry had no iſſue by his firſt queen, Margaret of Valois. and iſſue. 

By his ſecond wife, Mary de Medicr, he had the dauphin, 

the duke of Orleans, who died the year after himſelf, and 

z third fon, Gaſton, who ſucceeded to the title of Orleans. 

He had likewiſe three daughters, Elizabeth, married to 

Philip IV. of Spain; Chri/lina, the wife of Amadeus, duke 

of Savoy; and Henrietta Maria, the queen conſort of 

Charles I. of England. His ifſue by his miſtreſſes, was ſo 

numerous, (and perhaps, ſo uncertain likewiſe) that their 

names cannot be admitted here. In his perſon, Henry was 

among the talleſt of the middle ſized men. His face is 

well known by his pictures, which are ſaid to have a ſtrik- 

ing reſemblance ; and though he made very free with his 

conſtitution, yet the gout was almoſt the only diſeaſe that 
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Lewis XIII. ſurnamed the Juſt. 


HE public is, to this day, greatly divided with repard 

to the original authors of the aſſaſſination of Henry 
V. Though it is almoſt certain, that Ravalliac had no 
accomplices, and was actuated only by his own diſturbed 
brain, which had ſuggeſted to him, that it was lawful to 
kill the king, becauſe he tolerated two religions in his 
dominions; and that the vaſt preparations he was making 
were intended againſt the pope ; yet it is certain, there was 
ſomewhat very ſuſpicious in the unconcerned behaviour of 
the Spaniards before his death; and the Fe/urts were not 
thought to be blameleſs. - 

It is a known fact, that Henry uſed to expreſs himſelf to 
be extremely earneſt in accompliſhing ten things, which he 
called his wiſhes. The firſt was, that he might obtain the 
grace and aſſiſtance of God; the ſecond, that he might die 
in the full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes ; the third, that he might 
ſecure the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion ; the fourth, 


that he might obtain a divorce from his wife, Margaret ; 


the fifth, that he might reſtore France to her ancient glory; 
the ſixth, that he might recover Navarre, Flanders, or 


Artois, from the Spaniards ; the ſeventh, that he might gain | 


in perſon, one victory over the king of Hain, and another 
over the Ottoman emperor ; the eighth, that he might re- 
duce his proteſtant ſubjects to their duty, without making 
uſe of violence; the ninth, that his great dukes of Epernon, 


Bouillon, and Trimouille, ſhould be ſo far humbled as to 


implore his clemency; and the laſt, that he might live to 
execute his great deſign. It is on account of the three laſt 
of thoſe wiſhes that we have referved them for this place. 
The proteſtants, at the time of Henry's death, enjoyed a 
ſtate of independency, which might have been dangerous 
to any other prince but Henry, who, by the good faith he 
had always obſerved towards them, entirely conciliated 


their affections. The dukes of Bouillon, and Trioumille, 


behaved 2s became good ſubjects; bur the character, and 
conduct, of the duke of Epernon is almoit ſingular in hiſtory. 


He had, as we have already ſeen, been raiſed by the | 


partial favour of Henry III. but through all the remaining 
part of his Jife, he ſeemed to forget that he had ever been 
a ſubject, or that he had any ſuperior. He long maintain- 
ed himſelf, without any connections, againſt the leaguers, 
the royal, the proteſtant, and the patrict parties in France,; 
and Henry, at the time of his death, both reſpected and 


feared him, having raiſed him to be colonel general of his 


infantry. This ſtream of good fortune was owing to 


Epernon's known intrepidity; and even his pride, for which 


he was more noted than any man of his time, contributed 
2J _ towards 
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towards it; for Herry, and the public, thought it to be of 


ſuch a nature as uid not ſuffer him to ſtoop to diſſimulation, 
or meanncis. As to Henry's grand deſign, the laſt of his 
wiſhes, it was now a heavy lump, that could not be re- 
animated but by his ſpirit. All knowledge of it, with cer- 
tainty, was, its having the reduction of the houle of Auſtria 
for its capital object. 


The prince of Conde remained ſtill abſent from court. The 
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and the count o, Soiſſons had retired from it in diſguſt before queen de- 
Henry's death. The ableace of thoſe two great princes of clared re- 


the blood was of infinite ſervice to the queen-mother, gent. 


who ſoon recovered from the gricf into which her huſband's 
murder had thrown her; and the duke uf Epernon, the very 
evening of {7c;ry's death, entering, with his hand upon his 
ſword, the room where the parliament was aſſembled, 
obliged the members to declare the queen regent, by which 
they exceeded the conſtitutional powers inveſted in them ; 
becauſe ſuch a deciorriign ought only to have come from 
an aſſembly of the ſtares. The duke of Sully thought the 
compiexion of t court was fo little favourable to himſelf, 
and the p:oteſtants, that he retired to his government of 
the Baſtile, with a retolution to have held it out, if mat- 
ters had come to extremity ; but the edict of Nantes being 
confirmed, and a favourable proclamation for the pro- 
teſtants being publiſhed, the duke went to court, and was 
well received, | 


Th. ay after Henry's death, the young king held a bed The king 


of juiti.e, in which, the tutorſhip, and regency, was ſo- holds a 
lemnly confirmed to the queen; but it was remarkable, bed of 
that ac chancellor $Si/lery, who was the queen's declared juſtice. 


partizan, collected the votes of the preſidents of the par- 
liamene, before thoſe of the princes of the blood, or the 
pecrs. Tne puniſhment of the late king's murder was 
next taken into conſideration, The relation of the dread- 
ful death the aſſaſſin ſuffered, his examinations, his anſwers, 
and the conjectures about thoſe who employed him, have 
filled up volumes, but are matters rather of curioſity than 
information; and the contradictions and uncertainty that 
mingle with them, render them unfit for general hiſtory. 
It is certain, that the furious enthuſiaſm with which Ra- 
dalliac was poſſeſſed, ſufficiently accounts for Henry's 
murder, without our having recourſe to any other ſug- 
geſtions, however plauſible they may appear. The prince 
of Conde was at Milan, when Henry was murdered ; but 
firmly reſiſted all the addreſſes made him by the conde de 
Fuentes, to ſet up a claim to the crown. The count of 


Hoiſſons had already returned to Paris, where the queen 


gained him over to her intereſt ; and he was followed by 

the prince of Conde, who being poor, accepted of large 

appointments, and was quieted ; ſo great was the inn 
| | Ar 5 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


of the vaſt ſums which fell into the queen's hands upon 
her huſband's death. The council of regency was nu- 
merous, but the queen regent was chiefly directed in the 
choice of her cabinet council, by Conchini, who was made 
marquis d Ancre, and his wife, who was, in a manner, the 
queen's ſole favourite; both of them Italians. 


3 


When the execution of the late king's grand deſign came 
under the conſideration of the cabinet, they found 
themſelves greatly embarraſſed. Henry's connections with 
the German princes, and the king of England, had gone 
ſo far, that twelve thouſand men were ſent, under the 
marſhal de /a Chatre, towards Juliers, but that city was re- 
duced by the proteſtants, before the French troops arrived, 
The plan of the French court was pacific, and they intimat- 
ed the ſame to James, who ſent over the lord Motton, as his 
ambaſſador, to Paris. James, at the ſame time, entered into 
a league offenſive and defenſive with France; and Boderi, 
the French ambaſſador at London, paid him ſixty thouſand 
crowns. The connections of religion had been, during the 


late reign, diſuſed in France; but they were now reſumed, | 


and the queen attached herfelf to the courts of Rome, Madrid, 


and Florence. The duke of Savoy, with whom the late 
king had entered into very ſtrong engagements, was left to 
the mercy of Spain, and obliged to fend his ſon, prince 


Philibert, to aſk pardon of that court. As to the queen, 
ſhe behaved with great addreſs, and affected moderation 
towards all parties. | 

The cardinal Foyeuſe crowned the king at Rheims on the 
ſeventeenth of O#ober ; and, to all appearance, the duke of 
Epernon, who was above joining with any party, was the 


firſt miniſter of ſtate, Whatever private differences might | 


be among the contending factions of the Roman catholics 
at court, they united in rendering the duke of Sullhy's public 


ſpirited, but parſimonious, councils, ſo uſeleſs to the ſtate, | 


and ſo dangerous to himſelf, that he retired to his eſtate at 
Sully, after ſurrendering into the queen-reqent's hands his 
ſuperintendency of the finances, and his government of 
the Baſtile. „ 

It is an amazing circumſtance, that the duke of Bouillon 
carried his reſentment againſt the duke of Sully farther than 


mong the the chancellor, the ſecretary Hilleroy, and the preſident, 
vroteſtants Fearnin, (who had always oppoſed him) did theirs. He 


endeavoured to ruin him with the proteſtants, in an 
aſſembly they were permitted to hold at Saumur; in which 
caſe, Sully muſt have fallen an eaſy ſacrifice to the Roman 
catholic party. He was diſappointed, for Mornay was choſen 
preſident of the aſſembly. The members addreſſed the 
queen in favour of Sully, in ſo ſtrong a manner, that ſhe 
durſt not take from him either his government of Poitou, or 
the maſterſhip of the ordnance. | 


Among 
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Among the other arts made uſe of by the queen, to re- 
tain or encreaſe her authority, ſhe employed that of amuſing 
the parliament, and the public, with fruitleſs enquiries into 
the late king's death, upon rumours and ſurmiſes raiſed, 0 
probably, after that melancholy event. All her practices 
could not prevail with the parliament to ſuffer her creatures, 
the jeſuits, to open their college for the inſtruction of 
youth; and the writings of Mariana were burnt, as thoſe 
of Bellarmine were ſuppreſſed, becauſe they favoured the 
doctrine of king-killing. This year, the king's brother, 
the duke of Orleans, died, and was ſucceeded in his title vy 
his younger brother, Gaften; and the crown of France, 
about the ſame time, loſt one of its firmeſt ſupports by the 
death of the duke of Maine, who had been formerly its 
greateſt enemy, 

The queen, all this while, was cultivating the ſecret in- Intrigues 
timacy ſhe had formed with the other Roman catholic pow- of the 
ers upon the continent ; and, by the mediation of the pope duke of 
and the great-duke of Tuſcany, a match was concluded be- Bouillon. 
tween the French king and the eldeſt infanta of Spain, 
whom king James had demanded in marriage for his eldeſt 
ſon the prince of Vales. Some of the heads of the proteſt- 
ants of France looked upon this match as the forerunner of 
their deſtruction; but the duke of Bouillon remained ſtill in 
high favour at court; where the Spanihh ambaſſador pub- 


licly ſigned a treaty of marriage between Philip, prince of 
Aſfturia, his catholic majeſty's eldeſt ſon, and the princeſs 
Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to Lewis. The queen-regent prevailed 
with the duke of Bouillon to go to England, and to endea- 
your to reconcile James to the double marriage; and to of- 
fer her ſecond daughter, Chriſtina, in marriage to the prince 
of Wales. All that the duke did, according to French au- 
thors, was to propoſe a marriage between the princeſs, 
daughter to James, and his nephew the eleCtor-palatine, the 
richeſt and moſt powerful prince in Germany, except the em- 
peror; which match afterwards took place. James did not 
ſeem to diſlike the propoſed match between the prince and 
Cbriſtina. The duke of Bouillon tempted James with the 
offer of five hundred thouſand crowns as the fortune of the 
princeſs; but the prince of Wales, Henry, received the pro- 
poſal coldly, and treated the whole as a matter of conveni- 
eney. | - 

It certainly was the intereſt of the queen-regent to engage 
England, at this time, in her intereſt. 'The princes of Conde 
and Soiſſons began to be uneaſy when they ſaw that they were 
called to the council-board for little more than form-ſake. 
They quarrelled with the miniſtry, who, they ſaid, were 


priſhing the treaſures of the late king upon worthleſs ſub- 


jets. Conchini ſided with neither party; but, upon the 
death of the count of Soiſſons, which happened about this 


lime, he leaned towards the prince of Conde, who once more 
returged 
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returned to court; and, at laſt, a perfect reconciliation 
ſeemed to take place between him and d Ancre. 

The proteſtants were not leſs divided among themſelves 
than the Roman catholic princes and miniſters. Though 
the duke of Bouillon had united himſelf to the court of Eng. 
land, yet he never could prevail with his party to abandon 
the duke of Sully, or to embrace the dangerous projects he 
had in view, ard which centered in rendering himlelf the 
head of a proteſtant republic within France. He pretended 
to the queen-regent, tha: it would be always in his power to 
counter ballance the intereſt of the princes ; and that, if the 
crown would give its protection to the proteſtants, the kin 
would always find in them a faithful ſupport. She believed, 
or ſeemed to believe, him; and he diſcouraged the meetings 


of the party at Prives and Rochelle, becauſe their proceedings 


Great art 


were not to his liking. He, at the ſame time, flattered the 
queen with the hopes that a match might be effected be- 
tween the princeſs Conftance and Charles, prince of Wales, 
who had ſucceeded to his brother Henny, now dead. 


While tnoſe intrigues were going forward, the inferior | 


of 4. Ancre people in Frunce were reduced to the utmoit miſery, through 


and his 
wite, 


the ſpirit of diiſipation and luxury that prevailed at court; 
and, under pretence of reforming the police, an edict was 
publithed, rendering it penal to relieve a beggar in the ſtreets 
of Paris; which filied the provinces with objects of famine 
and miſery. The cheyalier de Guiſe, ſon of the duke, who 


had been aſſaſſinated at Blois, killed the two barons of Lux, | 


father and ſon, who had attached themſelves to the mini 
ſters; and the queen pardoned him, on the ridiculous pretext 
that it was highly generous in a man of tne chevalier's rank, 
to condeſcend to 50 


lity. This proceeded from the queen-regent (whatever 


appearances ſhe might aſſume) being, in ſecret, entirely 


directed by Galigai, d' Ancre's wife, whoſe power over her 


was ſuch, that people who were far above the vulgar, attri- 
buted it to witchcraft. It was nat long before the queen 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to check the too great aicend- 
ancy which the princes had in the miniſtry ; and d' Ancre, 

for ſome time, to appearance, was under a cloud at court. 
He ſoon recovered his credit by perſuading the prince of 
Conde, the dukes of Maine, Bouillon, and Nevers, to quit 
the court; and he took advantage of their abſence to nego- 
tiate with the miniſters whom he propoſed to unite with the 
princes againſt the duke of Epernon and the houſe of Guiſe; 
and the cement of the union was to be a marriage between 
his ſon and Villeroy's daughter. His receiving the baton of 
a marſhal of France ſeemed to turn his brain; and he was 
now raiſed to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs, that he diſdained 
not only the alliance of his family with that of Villeroy, but 
all his former connections, | | 
- D' Ancre 


ght a duel with a perſon of inferior qua- 


— 
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tion D' Ancre now ſtood upon his own footing againſt the who are 
princes, the miniſters, the duke of Epernon and the duke of hated by 

ves Cuiſe. The princes retired from court, and met at Mezi- the nobi- 

18h WM vs, where they digeſted all the grievances of the ſtate. in lity. 

17- WY the form of a manifeſto, which was ſent by the prince of 

on (onde to the queen. She laid it before the council, and re- 

he called the dukes of Epernon and Guiſe to court. An anſwer 

the to the manifeſto of the princes was then drawn up; and the 

&d grand charge, that of public profuſion, was ſhewn to be 

to WW chiefly owing to themiclves, who had received and diſſipated 

he vaſt ſums of public money. At the ſame time, her majeſty 

og WM promiſed chat 2 meeting of the ſtates ſhould be called as ſoon 

d, as the king {hould be of age. 

gs The manifeſto of the princes was far from having the ef- 

85 ſect they intended. The parliament diſregarded it; and 

he not only the nobility, but the people in general, were diſ- 

c- Wl poſed to ſupport the royal authority. The dukes of Epernon 

% and Guiſe were for proceeding againſt the princes as rebels, 

but 4 Ancre and his friends propoſed a negotiation, which 

was accepted of; and meetings were held, firſt at Soiſſons, 

3nd next at Menehaud. It ſoon appeared that the root of 

the grievances complained of lay in the neceſſities of the 

princes, which had been occaſioned by their own extrava- 

ancies. 

F An accommodation took place. A meeting of the ſtates A treaty, 
was agreed on; redreſs was promiſed of ſome grievances, 

and others were poſtponed. The prince of Conde had an 

annual appointment allowed him of four hundred and fifty 

thouſand livres, beſides the town of d' Amboi/e as a ſurety. 

The duke of Mayenne's appointment was three hundred 
thouſand, and that of the duke of Longueville one hundred 
thouſand, livres a year. A pardon was likewiſe ſtipulated 

for all that had paſſed, and the conduct of the princes was 

to be approved of at court, . 

Great difficulties occurred in ratifying this treaty, which which is 
was conſidered to be fo diſgraceful to the royal authority. ratified. 
The queen had bought from the duke of Rohan the colonel- 
generalſhip of the Swiſs, and given it to Baſſompierre. She 
had a fine army on foot; and the dukes of Hpernon and 
Guiſe, at the head of the courtiers, were for rejecting the 
treaty. The queen, who had been prevailed upon, with 
; difficulty, not to reſign the regency, was enclined to have 
ö followed that advice; but was diſſuaded from it by 4 Ancre 
and the preſident Jeannin, who made her ſenſible that the 
princes, in Caſe of a civil-war, would certainly be ſupported 
: by the proteſtants both of France and Germany; and by Spain 
and other foreign powers; and that the forward zeal of the 
dukes of Epernon and Guiſe proceeded from the deſire each 
| had to ſucceed Montmorenci, who was juſt dead, as conſta- 

ble. Villeroy joined with them in their ſentiments, and the 


| treaty of Menehaud was confirmed. The duke of V. ron 
| | 5 
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had been put under arreſt by the queen, but had eſcapeg 
out of priſon ; and, though he was included in the treaty 
of Menehaud, he took arms againſt the duke of Montbazon 
who had been appointed governor of Bretagne. The ſon of 
Henry IV. and the heireſs of the houſe of MMerceur, ſoon 
put him at the head of a party, which gave him poſſeſſion 
of Blaze; and the prince of Conde, at the ſame time, with 
a like diſregard to the treaty of Menebaud, endcavoured to 
obtain poſſeſſion of Po:Aters. | 

The queen, finding herſelf thus abuſed on all hands, 
came to a reſolution full of dignity and ſpirit. She marched, 
with her ſon at the head of his army, firſt to Porters, and 
then into Bretagne, with ſuch a ſhew of reſolution as over. 


awed the prince of Conde and the duke of Vendoſme, who 


made their ſubmiſſions; and the fortreſs which the latter had 
erected at Blaye was demoliſhed. 


Lewis, upon his return to Paris, in September, declared 
himſelf to be of age in parliament; and, by the firſt act of 


government he emitted, he confirmed the edi&t of Nantes, 


The aſſembly of the ſtates met at Sens, from whence they 


were removed to Paris; but their reſolutions came to nothing, 
each order being embroiled with the other. The moſt re- 


markable affair that paſſed in this aſſembly, was a motion 


Debates 
in the 
aſſembly 
of the 
ſtates, 


brought in by the third eſtate, which conſiſted of magiſtrates 


repreſenting the people, for the publication of a law, That 


no perſon, ſpiritual or temporal, has a right to diſpoſe of 


the kingdom, or to releaſe the ſubjects from their oath of I 


allegiance ; and, that the opinion of its being lawful to kill 
kings, was impious and deteſtable. 


We mention this as a proof that the ſpirit of the league, 


which was compoſed chiefly of the third eſtate, was now 


extinguiſhed, and that the people of France, in general, | 
were inclined to ſupport the royal authority againſt the ſpi- 


ritual, and all intermediate, orders. 

Cardinal Perron oppoſed the promulgation of this law by 
fulſome encomiums upon the papal power ; and declared, 
that he ſhould be obliged to excommunicate all thoſe who 
ſhould perſiſt in maintaining, that the church has not the 
power of depoſing kings. This inſolent doctrine was not 
reſented by the body of the nobility, who, from the hatred 
they had to the third eſtate, joined, on this occaſion, with 
the clergy, and it was tacitly underſtood, that a king might 
make ſo bad a uſe of his power, as that he might be depoſed. 
It is alſo remarkable, that, ſo much were the queen-mothcr 


and her deſcendants creatures of the court of Rome, they 


did not ſupport the decree of the third eſtate ; which 
would have rendered the king abſolute and independent. 
The reſult of the whole was, that all the grievances of the 


kingdom were laid open, but not one of them redreſſed. 


Upon the diſſolution of the aſſemby of the eſtates, the 
princes connected themſelyes with the parliament, whicli 
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was then at variance with the miniſtry; and eſpouſed their 
cauſe out of hatred to the duke of Epernon, who had inſulted 
them. The prince of Conde reſigned the government of 
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State of 


Imboiſe, as a token that he thought he had nothing to the court 
gread while he was united with the parliament; and the of France, 


queen-mother, through the overbearing ſpirit of d' Ancre, 
gave that government to one CLuynes. He was a young man 
of an ignoble original; and, having been recommended to 
Henry IV. was put about the perſon of Lewis; whoſe af- 
ſections he gained by making him a preſent of two magpies, 
which he had trained to ſtrike down little birds in the ſame 
manner as hawks do the greater. His manners were infinu- 
ating, and it was thought he had the fineſt perſon of any 
young man in France. | 

D' Ancre's deſign in thus puſhing the fortune of an obſcure 


perſonage, was, undoubtedly, that he might find, in his 


growing favour with the king, a reſource, if the countenance 
of the queen ſhould fail him; but the power of d Ancre be- 
came now terrible to the parliament itſelf, whoſe arrets 
were ſuperceded by the edicts of the council of ſtate. Being 
made governor of Amiens, he ordered the chief magiſtrates 
of the place to be aſſaſſinated; and he would have hanged 
the provoſt-marſhal without any form of trial, if the garri- 
ſon had not threatened to mutiny. The prince of Conde 
having, by the king, been prohibited from aſſiſting at the 
deliberations of the parliament, had retired to a private life, 
from whence he was drawn by the freſh inſolences of the 
favourite, He publiſhed a new manifeſto, which compre- 
hended all the grievances in his former, and mentioned the 
manifeſt neglect of enquiring into the authors of the late 
king's murder, and the violation of the edict of Nantes, 
with the introduction of Fews and magicians into the king- 
dom; concluding with a kind of requeſt, that the king would 
delay his marriage, the conſummation of which the queen- 
mother had greatly at heart, till the internal affairs of his 
kingdom were ſetiled. The queen-mother ſaw the ſtorm 
that was impending over her and her favourites, and per- 
ſuaded the king to act in his own name. He took two 
millions and a half out of the baſtile ; put himſelf at the head 
of twelve thouſand horſe and four thouſand foot, and 
marched towards the frontiers to receive his bride ; while 
another army of twenty thouſand men, under marſhal Bois 
Dauphin, was raiſed to oppoſe that of the princes, 

France was now divided into more parties than, perhaps, 
it ever had known. The parliament maintained its autho- 
rity by the deference which the people ſhewed to its edicts, 
and the perſons of its members. D' Ancre was ſtrong by the 
countenance and preſence of the king, who was attended by 
the dukes of Gui/e, Epernon, Elbeuf, and Uzes. The pro- 
teſtants had for their heads the dukes of Bouillon, Trimouille, 


Silly, Rohan, the marſhal de Leſdiguteres, and the ſieur 
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Mornay; and they might have given the law to the other 
parties, had their leaders, who were as able men as France 
ever produced, been united in any one principle ; but each 
had different views and different maxims. The party of the 
prince of Conde, who was firſt prince of the blood, was 


| ſtrengthened by the dukes of Longueville, Maine, a vaſt 


number of the nobility, and, occaſionally, by the duke of 
Bouillon, who undertook to negotiate between him and the 
proteſtants. The miniſtry may be conſidered as a fourth 
party, on account of the great credit which the chancellor, 
the prefident Jeannin, and others, had with the queen-mo. 
ther ; by which they ſometimes checked the towering am- 
bition of the favourite. 

The king, by this time, had received his bride; given 


away his ſiſter ; and was himſelf married, on the twenty. 
ſeventh of November, at Bourdeaux. The war went on, | 
but not much to the advantage of the royaliſts. The dukes 


of Nevers and Vendsſme joined the cauſe of the princes; and, 
an accommodation being effected between the prince of 
Conde and the proteſtants, he paſſed the Loire to join their 
army, which was commanded by the duke of Rohan. It 
ſoon appeared that the prince's party was no better than a 
rope of ſand ; for, though all the proteſtant Sw1/s in the 
king's pay left his ſervice, as ſoon as war was declared 
againſt the proteſtants ; yet the views of the dukes of Bon- 
zHon and Leſdiguieres were as different from thoſe of the 
prince of Conde as his were from thoſe of the dukes of Rohan, 
Sully, and Trimouille ; who were the only proteſtant chiefs 
that had acted with firmneſs and upon principle. 

The court was well informed as to all thoſe particulars, 
and found it no hard matter to amuſe the prince of Conde by 
a negotiation, which he was inclined to accept of, but was 


overawed by the duke of Rohan and his other two friends. | 


Matters continued in a ſort of ſuſpenſe when the prince of 
Conde applied himſelf to the king of England; whoſe vanity 


Was flattered, as uſual, with the hopes of putting himſelf 


at the head of all the proteſtants in Europe. The bait took 
effect; and Sir Thomas Edmonds, the Lag li miniſter in 
France, by his maſter's order, propoſed an accommodation 
juſt as the king, at the head of his army, was preparing to 
give battle to that of the princes. It is ſaid that the duke 
of Guse had orders to have ſeized the princes while they 
were in conſultation about this propoſal, but that he had 
advertiſed them of their danger. It is certain a ſuſpenſion 
of arms was agreed on, and Londen was fixed upon for the 
Place of treaty. The terms were ſoon ſettled. The prince 
of Conde was gratified in almoſt every demand he made, and 
placed at the head of the council. The government of 
Amiens was taken from d' Aacre ; the proteſtants were pro-. 
miſed full ſecurity for their religion and privileges; a 


edicts, declaring either them, or any of the party of the 


princes, 
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princes, rebels, were revoked and annulled; and a redreſs 
of public grievances was ſtipulated. King James conſidered 
himſelf as the father of this peace, and ſent orders to Ed- 
nonds to inſiſt upon his being mentioned. in the preamble, 
and that Edmonds ſhould ſign it as his ambaſſador. The duke 
of Bouillon, who, after making his own terms, had left his 
party to ſhift for themſelves, inſiſted upon James being gra- 
tified in this; but he was oppoſed by the ſecretary Villeroy, 
who carried his point, the demand being diſgraceful to the 
crown of France; upon which Edmonds threatened to leave 
that court. 
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The peace was concluded in the beginning of May, 1616, A new 
and the treaty ſent to be ratified by the parliament of Paris. treaty. 


They verified, accordingly, the open articles; but made 
ſome difficulty of paſſing the ſecret ones, which were ſent 
them ſealed up, and contained the private terms that each 
of the principals had made for himſelf. Being informed that 
theſe ſecret articles were perfectly conformable to thoſe 
granted by the edict of Nantes, they acquieſced. 


It muſt be acknowledged that the prince of Conde, who Altera- 
was confined by ſickneſs during the treaty, ſacrificed by it tions at 


his own intereſt and thoſe of his party. It was in vain for court. 


the moſt underſtanding of the proteſtants to repreſent to 
him, that the more favourable the terms granted him were, 
they were ſo many indications of an intention to break 
them. He was deaf to all their remonſtrances. He received, 
by way of gratification, a million and a half of livres ; he 
exchanged his government of Guienne for that of Berry and 
Touraine ; and he pleaſed himſelf with the thoughts of be- 
ing able to controul all the affairs of government, by being 
at the head of the council. Upon the concluſion of the 
peace, the chancellor, S:/lery, loſt the ſeals; which were 
given to William du Vair, 1 of the parliament of Aix; 
but, before he was turned out, the miniſters grew ſenſible 
that they were hurting tbemſelves. | 


This was the æra of favourites. The king of Spain was D' Jncre's 


guided by the duke of Lerma; the duke of Buckingham had power 


an abſolute aſcendancy over king James; as d' Ancre had continued. 


over the queen-mother and her ſon. Of the three, the duke 
of Lerma was, by far, the ableſt miniſter ; and he perſuaded 
d Ancre and his wife, that they could have no ſafety againſt 
the general hatred borne them by the French nation, but by 
depending on the protection of Spain. They had daily 
proofs of this hatred ; for two of their footmen were hanged 
by ſentence of the parliament of Parzs, for having, by tne 
marſhal's order, beaten a ſhoe-maker, who commanded a 
patrole that refuſed to ſuffer the marſhal to leave Paris with- 
out a paſsport. | 

Every day was now diminiſhing the queen - mother's 
power over Lewis, and, therefore, d' Ancre entered into a 


doſe intimacy with the prince of Conde; who, on bis 


arrival 
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arrival at Paris, was, by the marſhal's influence, placed at 
the head of the government. He was the dupe of his 
own politics; for pretending to act independently of the 
dukes of Bouillon and Maine, the former, who entirely 
guided the prince of Conde, perſuaded him to take a forma] 
leave of all friendſhip with the marſhal, who Immediately 
retired to Normandy. The duke of Bouillon was then, in 
fact, firſt miniſter to Lewis; and, though we are not cer. 
tain as to the particulars of the ſchemes he ſuggeſted to the 
prince of Conde, yet they, undoubtedly, were dangerous; 
and, in reality, the diſcovery of them ſaved d' Ancre from 
ruin. | | 

The duke of Bouillon, though he agreed with the proteſt. 
ants in religion, differed entirely with them in politics, and 
had often offered to break up their aſſembly at Rouen at the 


8 


head of an army, as being compoſed of rebels. Both he and | 


the prince of Conde had kept up a cloſe but ſecret corre. 


ſpondence with king James; and the queen-mother re. | 


ceived, or pretended to receive, undoubted information that 
he propoſed to raiſe the prince of Conde to the throne of 
France; in which he was to be ſupported by the governors 
of the provinces, who, during their lives, were not to he 
removable by the crown. Whatever might have been in 
this intelligence, it is a well-known fact, that the prince 
of Conde, while he thought himſelf ſecurely poſſeſſed of the 
French government, was ſuddenly arreſted in the Jouvre by 
Themmes. The feeble effects made by his party for his deli- 
verance and juſtification, warrant the ſuſpicion of his black 
deſigns. He was no ſooner ſeized than the duke of Ven- 
doſme (whoſe conduct, during the preceding diſpute, had 
been very myſterious) the dukes of Guiſe, Maine, Nevers, 
Candale (eldeſt ſon to the duke of Epernon) Rohan, Sully, 
la Trimouille, and Bouillon, with the other heads of the 
prince's party, precipitately left the court. The ſeals were 


taken from Du Vair and given to Mangot, who had been ſe- 


cretary of ſtate; and his place was filled by the biſhop of 
Laon, afterwards the famous cardinal Richlieu; while Bar- 
bin, a domeſtic favourite of the queen-mother, was made 


comptroller of the finances. There can be no doubt that 


the biſhop of Lucon, from that day, had planned his riſe 
and the ruin of the princes and the great nobility, which he 
afterwards ſo ſteadily purſued. As to the duke of Guiſe and 
his family, they continued in a ſtate of neutrality, inclining 
more towards d' Ancre than the prince of Conde. 

D' Ancre was conſidered by the people of Paris as the au- 
thor of the prince's impriſonment, and the amazing change 
of the miniſtry, and they pulled down his houſe; while the 
king, by his mother's advice, publiſhed a proclamation vin- 
dicating his proceedings; and ſent miniſters to all the courts 
of Europe, to expoſe the practices of the princes and their 


party. To give the greater weight to his reaſons, he raifed 


three 
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three armies. One of them was ſent into Campagne under 
the duke of Guiſe, aſſiſted by the marfhals Themmes and 
Praſlin; and they {tripped the duke of Nevers of the chief 
laces he held in that province. The ma:thal de Montigni 
had the like ſucceſs at the head of another royal army ſent 
into the N:vernors. The count de Auvergne, wlio had been 
juſt releaſed from his long confinement 1n the baſtile, and 
placed at the head of fourteen thouſand men, beſieged the 
duke of Maine in Soiſſons. | 

Though Luynes was a man of but a moderate capacity, Riſe and 

et his views were carried farther than the childiſh diverſions character 
which had recommended him to his maſter's favour. D' An- of Luynes. 
cre might have maintained his footing in the government 
had he been poſſeſſed of common prudence; but he governed 
entirely by expedients; and always thought himſelf ſafe, 
while the miniſters held their places by his recommendation. 
Luynes had propoſed a match between his brother and the 
marſhal's neice; which was ſet aſide by the jealouſy of Ga- 
ligai, who was afraid that it might ſupplant her intereſt; and 
this made Luynes their enemy. The biſhop of Lucon had far 
ſuperior talents to the marſhal and Barlin. I hey had ſound 
ſenſe, but were tired of being ſlaves to d' Ancre's caprice and 
ignorance ;z and the king, though no more than fifteen years 
of age, was ſoon perſuaded, by Luynes, that all the diſturb- 
ances and errors of his government was owing to the mad- 
neſs of his foreign favourite, and the deſitre the queen- mo- 
ther had to render his majeſty no more than a cypher in his 
own affairs. Luynes laid hold of ſome circumſtances which 
operated ſtrongly upon Lewis. She had made a troop of 
horſe, which bore her own name, body-guards to the king ; 
and Luynes perſuaded him that he was little better than their 
priſoner. | 

The king, at firſt, had thoughts of placing the duke of 
Maine, who was till beſieged in Soiſſons, at the head of his 
armics ; but in that there was found both difficulty and 
danger. Appearances convinced the queen-mother that 
ſomewhat was in agitation to which ſhe was a itranger, 
and Galigai prepared to return to Itah with all her and her 
huſband's wealth; but he declared that he never would 
abandon fortune, which had hitherto courted him; and 
— he was reſolved to ſee to what a heignt ſhe would carry 

im. 

After various conſultations between the king and Luynes, D'Anere 
the method was fixed on for diſpatching 4 Ancre; and Vi- murdered, 
tri, the captain of the king's guards, was pitched upon as 
the executioner ; to which he conſented. He was aſſigned, 
for his aſſiſtants, a ſet of the moſt deſperate ruffians that 
could be procured in or about Paris. The twenty-iourth 
of April was fixed upon for the murder; and, about ten in 
the forenoon, d' Ancre entered the louvre, preceded by his 
ordinary guard of forty gentlemen- penſioners, and followed 
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by as many more, who were excluded by the ſudden ſhut. Ae 
ing of the gate, While the marſhal was upon the bridge, of 
Vitri came up, attended by his band of rutffans; and the 45 
marſhal's penſioners made a lane for him, ſuppoſing that the Il - ** 
king was at hand. Vitri arteſted the marſhal, who clapped ug 
his hand upon his ſword, and he inſtantly received three 

mortal wounds, diſcharges by the ruffians from as many el 
piſtols. The murder was no ſooner committed than the _ 


| king appeared at the window of his apartment ; from c 
| whence he called out, “ I am now king.” The queen- ” 


mother's guards were removed from thoſe of the king, ang 
| ſhe found herſelf a priſoner in her own apartment; while 80 
; d' Ancre's ſon, the marquis de Pene, and his wife, were put * 
ö under an arreſt ; and the latter had orders to prepare herſelf 9 
3 for her trial. 5 
| To juſtify an aſſaſſination, the ends of which might have 5 
| been anſwered in a lega] way, Lewis, on the day it hap- ha 
| pened, ſent three letters to his parltament, acquainting them "a 
| with d' Ancre's death; that it was effected by his order; and 1 
6 that he intended to give his murderer, Vitri, the baton of 
| marſhal. | 458 
| The  HaJ not the death of 4 Ancre been attended with the above * 
queen= atrocious circumſtances, or had he been removed in the h 
| mother way of juſtice, the king's views might have proved ſaJutary 1 
put under to his people. The duke of Maine, and the other princes 0 
| an arreſt, of the blood, returned immediately to their duty. The 
creatures of d Ancre were diſplaced ; the ſeals were reſtored | + 
| to du Vair; Barbin was arreſted ; but the biſhop of Luci om" 

was admitted to the council-board, and to pay his attend- "nh 

ance on the queen-mother, The unfortunate Galigai was # 


tried by a commiſſion ſent to the parliament, and ſorcery 5 
| was one of the crimes laid to her charge. Some of her 


© - judges finding nothing could be proved againſt her, but that | of 
ſhe wes the queen-mother's-tavourite, were aſhamed of the 2 
proceeding; others withdrew from the trial ; but one of q 
them aſked her, What were the charms {he had made ue = 
of to enchant her miſtrefs. My only charm,” replicd 4 
ſhe, with a juſt indignation, “ is the aſcendancy which 2 hs 
Vol. X. great mind has over a little one.” No defence could avail ih 
p. 300, her; ſhe was condemned and burnt; and, fentence being ur 
paſſed upon her huſband, though already dead, his eſtate E. 
and effects were, by the parliament, confiſcated to the N 
1 uſe; while the queen- mother was ſent in exile to = 

925. | | 
Luynes was now the favourite. He obtained from his ” 
maſter a gift of d' Ancre's immenſe eſtate; and all places ot "A 
power and profit were inveſted in his creatures. He affected I 
popularity, and the king ſent a declaration to the parliament 4 
apptoving of his ſervices. All the princes of the blood and pl 


great lords, who had leagued themſelves againſt 4 Ancre, 


now ſubmitted to the king; and Luynes took care that their 
| ad miſſion 


erer TH as 8 
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admiſſion to favour ſhould have the air of its being the effect 
of bis recommendation. The dure of Maine, who conti- 
nued to be beſieged in Sant, voluntarily ſent the keys of 


. that city to Eis, majeſty; and came to court, in company 
with the count Auvergne, who had beſieged him. 


Luynes not only ſucceeded to the poſſeſſion of d Ancre's Luyntsſole 

eſtates; but to that of all his great places; eſpecially thoſe favourite. 
of firſt gentleman of the bed- chamber and the king's lieute- 
nant in Rr mandy. Hellicr and Patſan, the chief murderers 
of d' Ancre, under marſhal Vi, were preferred ; the one 
to command the guards under /tr:, and the other to the 
government of the baſtile. Thoſe removals and preferments 
were far from giving any conſiſtency to the adminiſtration. 
Many who had expected promotion were diſappointed, and 
plots and conſpiracies againſt the lives of the queen-mother 
and Luynes weie every Gay talked of. One Travail, who 
had been diſappointed in his expectation of the archbiſhop- 
ric of Bourges, was broken alive upon the wheel, for a deſign 
againſt the queen-mother's life; and one Giguier's head was 
ſtruck off for acculing the princes of the blood of a conſpi- 
racy againſt the king and Luynes. 9988 

The Spaniſh influence at the court of Lewis was far from 
being diminithed by his marriage; but old Leſdiguieres, who 
had been brought up in a thorough hatred of that crown, 
ſtill continued to act for himſelf; for he, more than once, 
ſaved the duke of Savoy from ruin, notwithitanding his re- 
peated orders from court for ditbanding his forces; and 
which, without regarding them, he put into his pocket. He 
was, at this time, conſidered as the eldeſt and ableſt general 
in Europe. The young nobility docked from all quarters to 
learn from him the art of war ; and he would have driven 
the Spaniards out of the dutchy of Milan, had not the duke 
of Suuy perſuaded him to agree to a peace, which had been 
procured for him from Spain by the court of France. 1 

In December, 1617, Luynes perſuaded the king to call an An aſem- 
aſſembly of his nobles at Rouen; where the late revolutions bly of the 
of government were highly approved cf; and the King ren= nobles. 
dered himſelf popular by his affability, and che readineſs he 
exprefied in receiving all the arrangements propoſed by his 
nobles for the good of his people. The aliembiy breaking 
up, Luynes e red, with great advantage, upon his poſt of 
king's lieutenant in Normandy, and his other governments. 
Notwithſtanding all his arts, the people could not help 
comparing the mean ſtate from which he roſe to the great- 
neſs in which they beheld him; and the pfefermegts he 
heaped upon his two brothers added to his unpopufarity; 
for they were ſtiled, in deriſion, “ The three kings.“ 

Luynes deſpiſed theſe invectives, which, in reality, proc ceded 
either from diſappointed malice, or the lower rank of peo- 
ple, and ſtrengthened his intereſt by marrying the uke of 
| | (5 g 2 SAntlazon's 
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432 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Montbazon's daughter, and thereby allying himſelf to the 
| duke of Rohan, = 
The The prince of Conde was ſtill a priſoner in the baſtile, 
prince of and but little regarded, on account of his inconſtancy and 
Conde and verſatility ; nor was the queen-mother, notwithſtanding all 
the'queen« the dutiful aſſurances of ber ſon, in a much better condition 
mother at Blois. She was very juſtly pitied by the'public, who did 
priſoners. not fail to aſcribe her misfortunes to Luynes; and he would 
| willingly have procured her liberty, had he thought he 
could have done it with ſafety. Her advancement of d' 47. 
cre and his family was almoſt the only impeachment that 
could be brought againſt her regency; and it was well 
known, that, in many of the moſt weighty affairs of go— 
vernment, ſhe took the advice of Slllery, Feannin, Villeroy, 
(who was now dead) and ſome other of the wealthieſt and 
ableſt men in France. 
| Luynes employed the duke of Rohan and his father- in- law 
to make his peace with the queen-mother ; but finding this 
was to no purpoſe, he removed the biſhop of Lucon from 
her perſon; and he was exiled; firſt to a little abbey in Au. 
Jou, and then to Avignon, where he employed himſelf in 
compoſing books of devotion. Luynes then bribed: all the 
queen-mother's attendants to betray her; and won over a 
biſhop, whom her confident, Barb:in, had choſen to go be- 
tween them, to carry all their correſpondence to himſelf; 
by which he picked out matter for bringing Barbin to 2 
trial; where ſentence of baniſhment was pafied upon him; 
which the king converted into perpetual impriſonment. 
Luynes carried his diſſimulation, and the precautions he 
made uſe of, to continue himſelf in power, to incredible 
lengths. He is ſaid to have prevailed upon Arnoux, the 
king's confeſſor, to have exacted an oath from his majeſty, 
that he would diſcover no advice that Luynes gave him; and 
he employed the ſame Arnoux to prevail with the queen- 
mother to take an oath, and to ſign an inſtrument, by which 
ſhe engaged not to intermeddle in any affairs of ſtate, nor 
to attempt to make her eſcape from Blois. The queen 
figned the inſtrument; but her confeſſor, being a jeſuit like- 
wiſe, eaſily ſatished her, that, as ſhe was under a ſtate of 
confinement, both her oath and obligation were void. 


She is de- The duke of Epernon was then at court; and, behaving | 
livered by With his uſual haughtineſs, he quarrelled about precedency | 
the duke with the keeper of the ſeals, whoſe part the king took; 


of Eper- And he retired in diſguſt to his government of etz. The 
O. 
had procured from the court of Rome the promiſe of a cardi- 
nal's hat for de Gond:, afterwards the famous cardinal de 
Retz; which the duke expected for his own ſon, the arch- 
biſhop of Thelouſe. The partizans of the queen-mother, by 
the advice of the duke of Bouillon, who was now 1 
inhrm; 


duke had likewiſe a quarrel with Luynes, becauſe the latter 


neee 


OF THE WORLD. 


.nfirm, prevailed with her to apply to Epernon for her deli- 
verance 3 and, after a variety of ſecret tranſactions and cor- 
reſpondencies, he undertook it, though the king had ſent 
him a poſttive command not to leave Metz. 

The duke, notwithſtanding he was beſet by the ſpies of 
Luynes, and betrayed by his own ſervants, who carried his 
letters to court, conducted himſelf with ſuch impenetrable 
artand addreſs, that, upon the twenty-ſecond of February, 
1019, the queen eſcaped out of a high window by two lad- 
ders, which were formed into one, juſt as her ſon was pre- 
paring to fend her a cloſe priſoner to the caftle of 4mbo:/e. 
She was carried by the archbiſhop of Tholouſe to his father; 
who received her, at Loches, at the head of a ſtrong party of 
gentlemen on horſeback, all his friends; and from thence 
the removed to Angouleſmme, . 

The queen-mother's eſcape, which happened while pre- 
parations were making for the marriage of the prince of P:- 
elmont with the king's fiſter, the princeſs Chri/tina, alarmed 
the favourite, who threatened to ſend an hundred thouſand 
men againſt the duke of Epernon. Lewis, who, perhaps, 
fill retained ſome remains of tenderneſs for his mother, 
conſulted the duke of Bouillon, who gave him many ſtrong 
and weighty reaſons for an accommodation ; and a negotia- 
tion accordingly took place, notwithſtanding the bloody in- 
vectives which the queen and her party, publiſhed againſt 
Lyynes and his adminiſtration, The miniſter was obliged 
to give way 3 and, by his advice, the king, with his own 
zand, recalled the biſhop of Lucon from baniſhment ; and 
he was ſent to Angouleſme to aſſiſt at the conferences. One 
Ruccellay, a worthleſs Italian eccleſiaſtic, who had been con- 
cerned in managing the queen- mother's eſcape, was jealous 
of being rivalled by the biſhop; and, after prevailing with 
the duke of Epernon to exclude him out of their counſels, 
he adviſed the queen- mother to make her peace, by aban- 
doning the duke of Fpernon, The queen rejected this ad- 
vice, and diſcovered it to the duke; who, aiter that, con- 
ſulted the biſhop of Lun ; and the negotiation was brought 
to a period very favourable for the queen-mother. 

dhe reſigned the government of Normandy for that of An- 
jou, which was better ſituated for her correſponding with the 
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duke of Epernon and the proteſtants; and Angiers, with ſe— king upon 
veral other places, was given her for her ſecurity. It was an equa- 
ſtipulated that ſhe ſhould be abſolute miſtreſs of her own lity. 


court and domain, and chuſe her place of reſidence. In 
ſhort, as Voltaire obſerves, Lewis entered into a treaty with 
the duke of Epernon, as between prince and prince; and 
did not even venture to ſay in his declaration, that the duke 
had given him any cauſe of offence. The concluſion of this 
peace was a ſtrong proof of the veneration the public re- 
tained for the queen-mother ; for few, or none of the great 


lords, beſides the duke of Epernon, appeared for her; and 
| G83 1 
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It is remarkable for having laid the foundation of the biſhop 
of Lucon's greatneſs. She gave him proofs of her favour, 
by making his brother governor of Angiers; and, upon 
his being killed in a duel by de Themmes, the captain of her 
guard, who expected the government, ſhe beſtowed it upon 
the biſhop's uncle. | | 
She diſ- Upon the concluſion of the peace, it was diſcovered that 
truſts the the miniſter's creatures had formed a plot for blowing up 
court, the queen in the caſtle of Augouleſine, and they were puniſhed 
| by the king; but the biſhop of Lycor was now conſidered 
as the queen-mother's firſt miniſter ; and, by his advice, ſhe 
refuſed to truſt herſelf at Paris, where ſhe was expected, 
till al! the terms of the treaty were fulfilled. This being 
done, the duke of HApernen conducted her to the frontiers of 
his government, to meet her ſon at Couſieres; and, upon the 


duke's taking his leave, the queen gave him from her finger | 


a diamond ring; the only reward he ever received for the 
expenſive and perilious ſervices he had performed her, 
The interview between the queen-mother and the king 
paſſed with ſeeming tenderneſs on both fides, and they re- 
mained together for eleven days at Tzurs; but ſhe could not 
be perſuaded to venture herſelf at Paris, where the power 
of the favourite was daily encreaſing. 


and re- Fe had, from a natural timidity, given way to the recon- 


news her ciliation between the king and his mother; but to ſtrengthen 
Som- himſelf, he went to the baſtile in perſon, and ſet at liberty 


plaints. the prince of Conde; who thenceforih profeſſed himſelf his | 


friend, and attended him to parliament ; where Luynes took 
his ſeat, upon his being created a duke and peer of France. 
Some oblique reflections thrown upon the queen-mother's 
regency, in a declaration publiſhed by the king, upon the 
prince of Conde's releaſe, embroiled her once more with her 
ſon ; and the proteſtants ſent deputies from their aſſembly 
at Loudon (which the king, however, had ordered to be dil- 
perſed) aſſuring her of their beit reſpects. This rendered 
her more peretnptory in requiring to be juſtified in the mea- 
ſures of her regency. „ „ 


Her great In the mean while, the king was oblige?, in perſon, to 
party. carry to the parliament ſome cdicts for railing new taxes, 


which were not regiftered without a ſirong oppoſition; 
and, in the month of April, 1650, the king found himſeli, 
in a manner, deſerted by his great princes and lords. This 
was occaſioned by the intimacy which now ſubſiſted between 
the prince of Cinde and Luynes, Which had rendered the 
other courtiers little more than cyphers. They complained 
that their ſervices were diſregarded, and that the power of 
the favourite was pernicious to France. Tue duke of Maine 
went to his government z the countcſs of Soiſſans, the dukes 
of Yendoſme, Nevers, Trimouille, Rohan, Retz, and many 
other nobles, went to the queen-mother's court at Angiers; 
here they found her more exafperated than ever at the fa- 
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veurite, She complained that the terms of the treaty ſhe | 
had made had never been complied with on her ſon's part ; 
and that ſhe would enter into no farther negotiations, unleſs 
the parliament of France, or ſome foreign power, ſhould be- 


come guarantees for the execution of the terms. 


She and her friends were deceived in the opinion they 
had of the king, who, in his own perſon, was as brave as 
his father. He affected to appear as his own firſt miniſter, 
and though he permitted his ſervants to negociate with 
the queen, he of a ſudden put himſelf at the head of his 
army, and marched to Normandy, where, in the beginning 
of July, he made himſelf maſter of Rouen and Caen, and 
drove the duke of Longueville to Dieppe. This unexpected 
vigour threw the queen and ber party into.a conſternation, 
which was encreaſed by the firmneſs which the king diſ- 
covered, in beſtowing all vacant poſts and governments 
upon thoſe whom he knew to be devoted to his ſervice, and 
to be the mot obnoxious to the queen-mother's party. 
His preſence ſeemed to inſpire his army, while the queen- 
mother's party, finding that he was advancing to Pont de 
Ce, the moſt important poſt they had, was thrown into 
diforder and delpondency. She was over perſuaded by the 
duke of A ßbernon, to reject the duke of Noban's advice to 


retire from Angiers to Bourdeaum, where her party could 


have made a ſtrong ſtand; and the biſhop of Lucon, pre- 

vailed with her to ſet on foot a treaty. His ſucceſs in this 
contributed to his advancement more than all that he had 

done before. The treaty was ſigned on the fifth of Auguſt ; A peace. 
but not having been formally notified to the king, who 

loved fighting, on the eighth he attacked, and beat, part of 

the queen-mother's troops under the duke de Retz; but 

next day the peace was proclaimed. It contained a con- 
firmation of the treaty of Angouleſine, and a reinſtating of 

the proteſtants in ali the poſts they held before the war, 
excepting thoſe diſpoſed of by the king in the intermediate 

time. 

Though this pezce promiſed fair, it was ſar from being Propreſy 
laſting, The king and queen entertained each other at of the 
Briſac with tears of affection; but no ſooner were they king. 
ſeparated than they relapſed into the power of their fa- 
vourites, whoſe intereſts were as incompatible with thoſe 

of their principals, as they were with each other. The 
biſhop of Lucon, who bed all the honour of the reconcilia- 

tion, was then comptroller of the queen's houſhold, and 
availed himſelf of it effectav!ly; for he perſuaded the queen 
mother, to procure a private promiſe from the king to ob- 

tain for him a cardina's hat. The proteſtants, and the 
diſcontented Roman catholic lords, made ſeparate bargains 

with the king for themſelves ; but the duke of Epernon re- 
ſigned his arms without making any demands. His go- 
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vernment of Guzenne, is ſaid to have been worth, to him, J 

a million of livres, and he remained ſtill independent, as mit 

indeed did almoſt all the other governors in France; ſo ſw 

that, upon the whole, the king gained little by the Jate 11) 

peace, but that of disjointing the confederacy for a while, kne 

This had ſome effect; for he checked the duke of Maine's can 

power in the Bourdelois, and advanced to the principality Wa. 

of Bearn, where he reſtored the Roman catholic religion, the 

and took the church lands from their proteſtant poſſeflors. gut 

In this he met with no difficulty from the marquis de 1; he 

Force; and in a few weeks an edict was publiſhed, erecting afr; 

2 parliament at Pax, and cancelling all the privileges that acc 

had been granted to the principality of Hearn, which was of 

from thenceforth annexed to the crown of France. ſec 

AnAfem- The aſſembly of proteſtants at Rochelle would have re- dec 

bly at ſented thoſe proceedings as violations of the edict of Nantes, h ac 

| Rochelle, but they were divided among themſelves. They had been toc 

| : ordered by the king to ſeparate under pain of being de- the 

| clared rebels; and indeed, nothing but ſelf preſervation wi 

| can be admitted as a plea for their conduct at this time, ma 

| which tended to the erection of a republic within the mo- Jat 

| narchy. They pleaded their ſervices to Henry IV. whom ho 

| they had placed on the throne, and the authority of the thi 

| edict of Nantes, which had been received as a fundamental the 

law of the kingdom. Luynes was {till all powerful with the a 

| king, who was a weak bigor, and he ſought to ſtrengthen the 

1 himſelf by the vaſt power of the clergy, by laying ſchemes, be 

| which he had not the genius to execute, for the deſtruc- get 

| tion of the proteſtants. He had but little capacity to tar 

| govern otherwiſe than by low practices; he therefore had an 

| no foreſight, and his deſire to pleaſe the clergy, who, in ge- Di: 
| | nueral, were in the intereſt of Spain, made him, at this 

= time, overlook the faireſt opportunity that had ever pre- no 


ſented for humbling the houſe of Auſbria, by ſupporting ta 
Vol. XI. the cauſe of the king of Bohemia, in Germany, which was Mi 


| p. 144. new entirely ruined. The-favourite upon the return of KR! 

| | Lewis to Paris, prevailed with him to give the marſhal's co 

| ſtaff, with the government of Blaye, which was purchaſed Jn 

| from the viſcount d' Aubeterre, for three hundred thouſand Le 

| livres, to his brother, de Cadenet, The ruin of the pro- co 

| teſtants being reſolved on. Leſdiguieres, who was the greateſt nz 
# ſoldier, and the moſt powerful among them, was tempted re 
"a4 to forſake them. He had been already created marſhal, 10 
| duke, and peer of France, and he was now offered the 14 
ſword of conſtable, if he would change his . religion. R. 

Deageant, who had been bred up under the queen-mother's MW *» 

former favourite, Barbin, who was the moſt artful man in ON 

France, was made preſident of the chamber of accounts, di 

| at Grenoble, that he might have a pretext to be near Leſdi- br 

| guieres, and the negotiation was committed to his manage- - 
ment. | 


Deageant 


Or THE WORLD. 


Deagcant acquitted himſelf admirably well of his com- Leſaig 
miſmion, and diſpoſed Lęſdiguieres to accept of the conſtable's eres turns 
ſword, as ſoon as it ſhould be offered to him in form. Roman 
/,1yzes, upon recollection, diſtruſted Deagant, and un- catholic, 


Lnowa to him, ſent another agent, to offer the place of 
camp-maſter-general to Leſdiguieres, by which, in fact, he 
was to command the army, provided, he would agree that 
the conſtable's ſword ſhould be given to Luynes. Leſdi- 
ouieres reſented this, at firſt, and conſulted Deageant, whom 
he truited, how he ſhould behave, and Deageant, who was 
afraid of the favourite, perſuaded him to comply. Luynes, 
accordingly received the conſtable's ſword on the ſecond 
of April 1621, and his greatneſs was now at its height. His 
ſecond brother having married the counteſs of Chalnes, was 
declared a duke, and a peer of France, by her title, and 
had been ſent ambaſſador to England; his other brother 
took the title of duke of Luxembourg, by having married 
the heireſs of that houſe. The king was entirely pleaſed 
with his favourite's ſervices ; and by the daily progreſs he 
made in corrupting, and dividing the proteſtants. The 
latter continued againſt the king's expreſs command, to 
hold their aſſembly at Rochelle. They had already divided 
the provinces they held into eight circles, in imitation of 
the German proteſtants, and to each circle they had aſſig ned 
a chief. They more than ſuſpected that Leſdiguieres, 
though he had not yet formally diſowned their party, had 
been tampered with, and they offered to make him their 
general in chief, with an appointment of a hundred thou- 
land crowns a month; but Leſdiguieres had gone too far, 
— the proteſtants were ſoon ſenſible that they had loſt 
im. 


The truth is, that great man had been outwitted, and is outwitt- 
now ſaw himſelf reduced to act under Luynes, by the king ed. 


taking the field againſt the proteſtants in the beginning of 


May, He was attended by all the great officers of the 


Ronan catholic party, Leſdiguieres, among other; and, ac- 
cording to the duke of Rohan, the ſucceſs of the favoutite 
in dividing and corrupting the proteſtants, was ſuch, that 
Lewis, when he took the held was certain of victory. The 
conftable commanded the army ; and almolt all the cautio- 
nary towns before which the king's army appeared, fur- 


rendered without reſiſtance, The ſtrong poſt of Saumer, 5,, Jean 
hon the Loire, was delivered up by its governor Du Pleſſus 4 Angeli, 
Mornay; but St. Jean d' Angeli, where Soubiſe, the Juke of and Cleras 
Rihan's brother, commanded, ſhut their gates againſt the taken. 


royal army, Luynes, had, in vain, endcavoured to gain 
over thoſe two brothers, who had always oppoſed the 
diloyal proceedings of their party at Rochelle, and Soubiſe 
bravely defended the place for thirty-ive days; but was, at 
laſt, obliged to ſurrender it, and its fortifications were diſ- 


mantied, though the garciion was not put to the "—_— 
| | 10 
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The town of Clerac, which had allo made a vigorou; 
defence, was likewiſe taken, and the king ordered its chief 
magiſtrate and four proteſtant miniſters to be hanged. The 
proteſtant cauſe in France ſeemed now to be at its laſt gaſp, 
It was abandoned not only by Leſdiguieres, but by the duke; 
Trimouitle, and Bouillon, and by Chatillon, grandſon to the 
famous Coligni, with many other of its heads, and to give 
it the finiſhing blow, on the ſeventeenth of Arga/?, the 
| %ing inveſted MHoniaubau. 
Siege of This city was defended by /a Force, who had been 
Alontaubar driven out of Bearn by the duke of Epernon, and wanted 
| now to repair the overſights he had committed. He ac. 
cordingly, made a brave defence; and the ſeverities ſhewn 
to the inhabitants of Clerac, ſeemed to inſpire thoſe of 
Montauban with a reſolution to be buried in the ruins ct 
their city rather than ſurrender it. As the royal army was 
hourly diminiſhing before this city, ſuch was the ridiculous 
weakneſs of Luynes, that he ſent for one Dominic, a Spaniſh 
Carmelite, (who is ſaid to have aſſiſted the Rohan catholic's 
in Germany, to defeat the proteſtants at the battle of 
Prague) and this friar, after diſtributing his trinkets to the 
courtiers, deſired the king to fire five hundred cannon ſhot 
at the town, aſſuring him that it would furrender at the 
laſt ſhot. The experiment was made, no ſucceſs followed, 
and the ſiege was raiſed, with the loſs cf half of the roya] 
army. 


Death of By the death of du Yair, the poſt of keeper of the ſexiz | 


] uynes the was vacant, and Lewss gave it to his conſtable, who cied 
conſtable. of a fever before /Zonheur, a little town in Guzenne, which 
he had perſuaded his maſter to beſiege, that he might re- 
cover the reputation he had loſt at Montauban. He had 
ſcarcely expired, when his ſoldiers ſtript his quarters of all 
they could carry off, and his body was avandoned with 
hardly a ſheet to cover it. It is thought that death was 
kind in taking him out of the world, before his ſovereign, 
who now botn hated and deſpiſed him, had delivered him 
up to the reizntment of an incenſed court and people. 
The war In January 1622, the king entered Paris, full, as is ſaid, 
renewed, of eloom and diſcontent, not only for his bad ſucceſs be- 
fore Mentauuban, but for the biood he had been forced to 


ſhed. Upon the death of DC -ynes, he had committed the 


care of his army, near Montan, to the duke of Aug zuleſnt, 
and the marſhal de Thiemm es; and old cardinal J Relz, 
with the count de Schombe- ,, had ſeized the reins of civil 
government; but were cited by the prince of C unde to 
be admitted as their -artuer. In the winter, the pro- 
teſtants recovered C uc; but in other parts of Nantes, the 
war was carried n greatly to their difadvantage. Leſdi- 
guieres, though then a Roman catholic, was for peace, an! 
was joined by the queen-mother, the chancellor, and 4 

F of 24e as 


h 


TE. 


Puyfieux, who had now great credit. The new miniſters, 
the prince of Conde, and the duke of Cuiſe, practiſed upon 
the king's bigotry and weakneſs; and the murder of the 
preſident de Creſſe, by the proteſtants of Montpellier, while 
he was treating with the duke of Rohan, exaſperated Lewis 
ſo much, that he reſolved once more to take the field in 
perſon againſt them; though the duke of Rohan had put 
tur of the murderers to death, who were all he could de— 


tect out of forty. 
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During the winter, the war was carried on with the moſt Ccabi/e 
korrid circumitances of barbarity on both ſides; for the beaten. 


proteſtants under Soubiſe, were ſo indigent, that they were 
obliged to commit many unwarrantable acts of plunder and 
devaſtation. The king in the beginning of April, at the 
head of eight thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, march- 
cd againſt Soubiſe, who had made an irruption into Poitou, 
and forced him to retire to the little iſland of Rhe, near 
Rochelle, where he entrenched himſelf with about ſeven 
thouſand men. Lewis, who was now joined by the prince 
of Conde, and other great officers, ſet them an example of 
conduct and intrepidity in his own perſon. He forded, 


with great hazard, the ſmall arm of the fea that divides 


Rochelle, from the iſland of Nhe, attacked Soubiſe, killed, 


or took three thouſand of his men, forced Soubiſe himſelf 


to eſcape by ſwimming, with four bundred only, while 
the remainder endeavouring to eſcape, were put to death, 
by the peaſantry, whom they had plundered. T7 omems was 
reraken from the proteſtants, in the beginning of ay, and 
burnt to the ground. The ſiege of Rowen coſt a great deal 
of blood; but the duke of Epernom, and marſhal Vitri, re- 


duced the place in ſixty days. To do juſtice to Lewrs, 


he ſeldom or never was cruel, but when he was practiſed 
upon by bigotry or intere{t ; and never was there a prince 
beſet by more wicked courtiers and miniſters than he was. 
When perſuaſion, money, or honours, could anſwer the 
purpoſes of feverity, he employed them, for he gave a 
marſhal's ſtaff, and two hundred thouſand crowns for the 
jurrender of St. Foix, by the marquis de la Force, who had 


loſt the government of Bearn. 


But it was impoſſible to ſoften the enthuſiaſts among the The king 
hugonots. In the beginning of Tune, the town of Negre- victorious. 


pellſſe was ſummoned by the prince of Conde to ſurrender, 
but the inhabitants would hear of no capitulation; and 
when it was ftormed, every living perſon within it, was 
put to the ſword, excepting ten perſons, who being brought 
before the king, refuſed to accept of mercy, and, at their 
own requeſt, were hanged upon trees, in their own gardens; 
after which, the town was burnt to the ground. To re- 
count all the particulars of this campaign would far exceed 
our propoſed bounds ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that the king, 


and the prince of Conde, reduced a great number of * 
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but were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Brite/le. The duke 
of Sully had fo good an opinion of the ki2z's intentions and 


good faith, that he laid at his feet the keys of all che places, 


in yhich he commanded, and his example was followed 
by other leaders of the proteſtants, of whom the duke of 
Kohan was now conſidered as the head. He was a brave, 
active, and honeſt man, but perhaps, too jealous of the 
intentions of LZewzs, and his court. He had during the 
adminiſtration of Luynes been offered his own terms, if he 
would ſubmit ; but he kept his arms in his hand, and in 
the beginning of the year 1622, he was choſen the hugonots 
general of the Lower Languedoc, in an aliembly of five of 
of their provinces. He found the proteſtants ſo miſerably 
divided among themſelves, that nothing but his owa invin- 
cible principle of conſcience, could have continued him in 
their party. In the mean while, Montpellier was beſieged, 
and the proteſtants within it, made ſo obitinate a defence, 
and ſuch ſlaughter among the royal army, that the duke of 
Leſdiguieres, who was now made conſtable of France, pro- 
poſed a meeting with the duke of Rohan, who carried in to 
the inhabitants, the terms of a capitulation, which were 
at firſt rejected. The. king's army encreaſing every day, 
and the ſiege, though badly managed by the prince of Conde, 
who had the direction of it, was ſo warmly preſſed that 


the beſieged at laſt liſtened to a capitulation, which was 


A neu- 
Peace. 


Intrigues 
at Court. 


Propoſed by the duke of Rohan, and was followed by a 
genera] peace between the king, and his hugonot ſubjects, 


This peace was ſo much to the advantage of the latter, 


that it does vaſt credit to the moderation of Lewis. By it, 


the edict of Nantes was confirmed; the privileges of the 


proteſtants were reſtored, and a general amneſty was paſſed, 
while the duke of Rohan had a large pecuniary conſidera— 
tion for his loſſes during the war. 

'The prince of Conde was ſo much diſguſted by the peace 
of Montpellier, that he firſt left the court, and upon the 
death of his friend, the cardinal de Retz, the kingdom. 
The count' of Schomberg ſtill kept his ground, at the head 
of the finances; but was ſtrongly oppoſed by the chan- 
cellor, Sillery, and his ſon, Phyſieux, who had in a manner 


forced themſelves into the chief management of affairs. 


Towards the end of the year, Lerois, after making a tri- 
umphal tour through ſeveral of his provinces, returned to 
Paris, where he found his miniſtry divided. The chan- 
cellor, and his ſon, ſought to ſtrengthen their intereſt by 
favouring the courts of Rome and Madrid, and did all they 
could to ſet aſide the treaty of Montpellier, by ſending 


private orders to the king's officers to diſregard its terms. 


The duke of Rohan endeavoured to eſtabliſh the obſervance 
of the treaty, and had received encouragement from the 
king for that purpoſe ; but upon his return to Montpellier 
he was put under arreſt by Valence, the commandant * 

| | wig 
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who was brother-in-law to Puyſieux. Lewis, however, no 
ſooner heard of the duke's confinement, than he diſapprov - 
ed of it, and ordered him to be ſet at liberty. This contra- 
riety of ſentiments between the king and his minifters, 
made way for the queen-mother's admiſſion into the coun- 
ci], and opened a fair proſpect to the ambition of the 
biſhop of Lucon, now cardinal Richelieu. He had, by the 
queen-mother's Italian intereſt, obtained his hat from the 
pope, with whom, Lewis privately, oppoſed his own re- 
commendation. After receiving this honour, Lewis diſliked 
him ſo much, that he made an expreſs bargain with his 
mother that he ſhould not be admitted to the council board. 
He had the art to repreſent this to his dependents and ccr- 
reſpondents, as a particular mark of the royal favour, in 
thereby exempting him from the fatigue of buſineſs ; and 
he foreſaw what ſoon after happened, that the diſſentions 
among the miniſters muſt raiſe him to the direction of 
affairs. | | 

The marquis de Vieuville had ſucceeded Schomberg in the 
adminiſtration of the finances; and conſequently was con- 
ſidered as an aſſociate with Sillery, and his fon, in the 
miniſtry, He ingratiated himſelf with the king, by work- 
ing upon his natural diſtruſt and jealouſy. He repreſented 
the chancellor, as being incapable of buſineſs, and his ſon, 
as being ſo overbearing as to forget the decency due to the 
royal authority. Vieuville had contributed to raiſe Richelieu; 
the queen ſeconded his ſuggeſtions, and the ſeals were 
given in the beginning of the year 1624, to Aligre. In a 
few days after Puy/ieux received his diſmiſſion, and the 
father, and ſon, were by a meſſage from the king, ordered 
to retire from court. Vieuville, then preſided over a new 
cabinet council, which was compoſed of the cardinal dz /a 
Rochefoucault, the conitable Leſdiguieres, and Aligre, with 
Monſ. de Bouillon. The queen-mother had made the 
fortune of Vieuville, who in gratitude could' not reject her 
earneſt inſtances, that R:ichelien ſhould be admitted into the 
cabinet, which he was, notwithſtanding the reluctance of 


the king, who declared that he was not to be conſidered as 


a miniſter of ſtate. Richelieu publicly pretended that this 
honour was in a manner forced upon him, but that his 
majeſty was graciouſly pleafed to continue his favour, by 


excuſing him from the fatigues of miniſterial buſineſs. 


About this time, the impolitic match, which king James 
had ſo long ſollicited at the court of Spain, was broken off; 
and the lord Kenſington had been ſent to France to treat of a 
marriage between the prince of Wales, and the king's 
ſiſter, the princeſs Henrietta Maria. His lordſhip was fa- 
vourably received, and found Lew:s well inclinded to the 
marriage; though his violent Roman catholic ſubjects 


Oppoſed it. The queen-mother, very reaſonably, inſiſted 


upon her having a voice ia the diſpoſal of her W | 
| an 
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and prevailed ſo far, that when the lord Ken/zngton, and the 
earl of Carli/le, were ſent from England to conclude the 


_ treaty of marriage, that cardinal Richelieu managed the 


conferences, at the head of a committee of the council. 
He behaved, on this occaſion, with infinite addreſs ; for he 
blamed Hieuville,” for having granted too favourable terms 
to the court of England, and thereby got the negotiation 
entirely into his own hands. It is certain, that he would 
have concluded the match upon worſe terms than thoſe for 
which he blamed Vieuville, whoſe ruin he. ſoon effected; 
and the concluſion of the marriage treaty, was, perhaps, 
the firſt ſtep which he took as a miniſter, for bringing 
about his great deſign of humbling the houſe of Auſtria, 
both in Spain and Germany. It was agreed that the princeſs 
ſhould have eight hundred thouſand crowns for her portion; 


but Richelieu deſiſted from the demands which had been 


made when the Spaniſh match was in agitation, of a tole- 
ration for the Roman catholics in England, and the erection 
of a popiſh chapel in London. Lewis, however, employed 


the archbiſhop of Ambrun, to go to England in dilguile; 


Character 
of Riche- 


lieu. 


where he privately obtained many favours for thoſe of hit 
religion, who were, at that time, under a general perſe- 
cution. | | : 

We are now to conſider Richelieu as being the firſt, as he 
was foon after, the ſole, miniſter of France. Nature ſel- 
dom combines ſo oppoſite qualities in one conſtitution, 28 
entered into his. He was a mere ſmatterer in learning, and 
a ſhallow pretender to wit, but he affected both characters 
ſo much, that he bore an implacable hatred to all who 
offered to difpute the one, or to ridicule the other. Though 
he had ſpent all the time he could ſpare from buſineſs in 
writing books of devotion, yet he had a paſſion to be the 
man of pleaſure, and courted his miſtreſſes, the chief of 
whom was one Marion del Orme, in the cavalier dreſs of 


| thoſe days, equipped with a hat, a ſword and a feather. His 


| ſound, his courage intrepid, and in matters of government, 


vanity was ſuch, that he made love to the queen conſort, 
Anne of Auſtria, who both deteſted and deſpiſed him; yet 
ſuch was the aſcendancy he had over the genius of Lew:, 
that his preſumption, though diſcovered, did him no harm. 
In converſation, he was an intolerable pedant, and his 
private life would have furniſhed out matter for a ſarcaſtic 
comedy. With all thoſe weaknefles, his judgment was 


his views were more juſt and comprehenſive than thoſe of 
any miniſter, that lived in that age. Next to the ſup- 
preſſion of the power of Auſtria, he had at heart that of 
the French hugonots, and next to that, the cruſhing the 
overgrown power of the great French lords; ſehemes that 
to any other man at that tine, muſt have appeared im- 
practicable, His vanity rendered him a generous patron of 
| * | learning; 
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ſezrning, and he offered to parchaſe from Corneille, at a 
vaſt rate, the reputation of being the author of the Cid. 

This new miniſter made it a maxim of his conduct never His con- 
to do things by halves; and, to rid himſelf of all reſtraint, qua. | 
he perſuaded the king to ſend Vieuville a priſoner to the 
caſtle of Auboiſe. To quel! the clamour of the Spaniſh and 

opith faction, he obtained from Charles, who ſucceeded 
his father in the throne of England, unuſual indulgences 
for the Raman catholics, and they were moſt ungenerouſly 
printed and publiſhed in France. Richelieu had the good 
fortune to find that the Engliſb miniſter, Buckingham, fell. 
in with his views, as to humbling the houſe of Auſtria ;. 
but he was a little diſconcerted when he found that Buck- 
inztham wanted to have the direction of that meaſure, 

Upon the acceſſion of Charles, Buckingham went to France Rematlza+ 
to bring over the young queen, whoſe marriage had been. ble 2m- 
concluded by the lord Nenſington, now earl of Holland, and baſſy of 
the earl of Carliſſe, and ſhe had been eſpouſed by the duke Bucking- 
of Chevreuſe, as proxy for Charles, The court of France ham. 
had never ſeen any thing equal to the ſplendor and richneſs 

of Buckingham's dreſs and equipages, or to the beauty and 

gaiety of his perſon. He touched the heart of the queen 
conſort, and, Buckingham perceiving it, became amorous 

of her in his turn. He was beſet with Richelieu's ſpies, 

who gave him information of all that paſſed, and it is more 

than probable, that he informed Leis of the intrigue. 
Buckingham ſaw that he was watched, and from thencetorth 
conceived an implacable hatred to Richelieu; but that did 

not cure his paſſion for the qugen. He was as much above 
diſimulation as Richelieu was, and at very little pains to 

hide his reſentment, which induced R:chelreu to conceive a 

mutual hatred for him. The court conducted the new 
married queen as far as Amiens, in her way to England, and 

ſhe proceeded to Boulogne, from whence Buckingham re- 

turned to Amiens, where he had a private interview with 

the queen, in which he was interrupted, and it is ſaid, he 

was in danger of being aſſaſſinated; but we now return to 

the internal affairs of France. 

Upon the removal of Vieuville, Marilac was placed at the 
head of the finances, to which Richelieu paid the greateſt 
attention, He then proceeded in his great plan ; for he Vol. X. 
ſent the marquis de Ceuvres, as the French amoaſſador ex- p. 312. 
traordinary to the Griſons, and he expelled from the Hal- 
teline, the pope's troops, who had held it for ſome time, by 
way of depoſit. The Spaniards, as well as the court of 
Rome, complained bitterly of this proceeding ; but Kiche- 
lieu deſpiſed the menaces of both, and proceeded in the 
execution of his plan, and the advancement of his own f 
power, to which the ſtate of the French court was very 
favourable. Lewis was naturally peeviſh, and neither loved 


nor eſteemed his queen, He was diſſatisfied with his 3 
ther, 
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464 A GENERAL HISTORY 
ther, the duke of Orleans, who had a ſtrong party at court. 
and their diſſentions made way for the greatneſs of the cat. 

; dinal, who was courted on all hands, 

Diſſen- The ruin of the proteſtants being reſolved upon by Riche- 

tions a- lieu, a garriſon was placed in Montpellier, and fort Lowi, 

mongſt was erected to bridle Rochelle, both againſt the terms of 
the hugo- the late treaty. The cardinal, not contented with this, 
nots. ordered a ſquadron of ſhips to be equipped, at Blovet, to 
block up Rochelle. This ſquadron was ſeized by Soubiſe, 

and carried off, all but two ſhips, which foundered. The 

French hiſtorians pretend that he did this even without the 
concurrence of his party; but the ſequel ſhewed him to 

be well founded in his ſuſpicion. It is certain, from the 

duke of R5han's own memoirs, that while Soubiſe was em- 

ployed in this dangerous and difficult ſervice, and when by 

ſome reports it was thought that he had miſcarried in it, 

his undertaking was diſowned by the general body of the 

French hugonots ; nor does it clearly appear by the duke of 

Rohan's account, that he had ſufficient grounds for again 

— reſuming his arms, which he did with great vigour. 

The Ez The war with the proteſtants being renewed, Richelieu 

gliſs aſſiſt demanded the aſſiſtance of the Exgliſb ſquadron, which was 

the French. then at ſea, under vice admiral Pennington, to reduce Re- 
chelle; and Charles was weak enough to order Pennington to 
deliver up his ſhips to the duke of Montmorenci, who was 
to command the ſiege. Pennington, with great reluctance 
complied, and he and all the Zng/;þ returned home, leav- 
ing their ſhips in the hands of the French, rather than ſerve 
againſt the proteſtants. Thia was one of the blackeſt ſteps 
of the reign of Charles, and fo unpopular, that even Buct- 
zngham thought fit to difown it, and to commend Penning- 
ton's ſpirit. All that can be ſaid in excuſe for Charles, is, 
that the Dutch lent Montmorenci their ſhips, at the ſame 
time, and by their aſſiſtance he reduced the iſland of Ne, 
and Oleron, and beat the fleet of Rochelle, which he blocked 
up. The murmurs of the Engliſb nation, at this procced- 
Ing gave a new turn to the politics of Charles, and his mi- 
niſter, which was forwarded by the infidelity of the French 
court, who poſtponed all their engagements with England, 
to Richlieu's plan of reducing Rochelle. Charles met with ſome 
difficulty when he reclaimed his ſhips, which provoked 
him ſo much, that he inſiſted by his ambaſſadors, the carl 
of Holland, and Sir Dudley Carleton, upon Lewis giving 
fatisfaEiion to his reformed ſubjects, which he accordingly 
did, by granting them a new peace, of which the king of 
England was the guarantee; and by it the proteſtants, ob- 
tained the demolition of fort Lew:s. 

War in The duke of Savvy was the principal of the war carried 

Italy. on ſeemingly, againſt the Genoeſe in Italy; but the French 
and Spantards had the greateſt intereſt in its ſucceſs. The 


former acted as auxiliaries to the duke, and the latter > 
. the 
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the Genoeſe, The conſtable, and his ſon, the marſhal de 
Crequi, beat the Spaniards in /taly, and raiſed the ſiege of 
Ferrue; and, at laſt each court ordered the ſhips and effects 
of the ſubjects of the other to be ſeized in its dominions. 
A treaty was ſet on foot at Moncon, under the pope's me- 
diation, and the Spaniards were excluded from the Valteline, 
which was reſtored to the Griſont. Richelieu diſregarded all 


this, the cutting reflections that were thrown out by the allies of 
+ to France againſt this peace; but he obtained a marſhal's 
biſe, baton for the count of Schomberg, one of the ableſt and 
The worthieſt men in France, | | 2 =D 2 
the Great pains had been taken by Lewis, and his miniſters, Hiſtory of 
I 18 to ſpoil the education of his brother, the duke of Orleans, the duke 
the who is ſaid to have been naturally of a generous and ami- of Orleans 
en able diſpoſition. He fell. at Jaſt, into the hands of Ornano, 
by who improved him in all the bad habits he had acquired 
It, under his former governors, He prevailed with his pupil, 
the when but fixteen years of age, to demand a ſeat at the 
: of council-board, for which Yieuville had ſent Ornano to the 
an WW Baſtile; but he was delivered by Richelieu. Ornano knew 
7 the importance of a king's only brother in the French go- 
HER vernment; and he perſuaded him to put himſelf at the 
* head of a party againſt Richelieu. The dutcheſs of MHont- 
N. penſier, the richeſt heireſs in France, had long been deſtined 
9 to the duke of Orleans in marriage ; but the match was 
vas oppoſed by the queen-confort, and the abbot Scaglia, am- 
ey baſſador from the duke of Savoy, who was diſguſted with 
17 the peace of Moncon, and offered the duke the princeſs of 
ba Mantua, his grand-daughter, in marriage. Lewis, at that 
4 time, had a private favourite, one Barradas, who perſuad- \ 
Ke ed him that a fcheme had been formed for ſhaving him, 
5 and ſhutting him up in a convent, and for obtaining from 
40 the pope a diſpenſation for his brother to marry the queen. 
* This made ſuch an impreſſion upon Lewis, that he gave 
* Ornano a marſhal's baton, upon his engaging to diſpoſe the 
- duke to marry the princeſs of Montpenſier. The baton did 
4 not prevent Ornano, together with the abbot Scaglia, from 
5 forming very dangerous deſigns againſt Richelieu; and it is 
; ſaid, they drew the king's maſter of the robes, the count 
ö de Chalais, into a plot, to murder him, while he was hunt- 
4 ing. It is uncertain, whether this plot was real or invent- 
1 ed by the cardinal to ruin Chalais, who loſt his head, and 
Ornano, who died in the Baſtile. There is ſtrong reaſon 
S for believing that the whole was a fiction, for Chalais was 
5 tried by the extraordinary commiſſion, the members of 
4 which were named by Richelieu, who had guards aſſigned 
a him, to preſerve him from the like attempts for the future. 


The cardinal was in love with the dutcheſs of Chevrenſe, 


: the widow of Luynes, but ſhe retired to Lorrain, where ſhe 
| joined with the Spaniſb faction, in all their intrigues. 
as Scaglia went over to England, and was fo ſucceistul with 
. OL, X. H h Buckingham, 
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Buckingham, that Charles diſmiſſed all his queen's ſervants 

who had been put about her, either by the cardinal, or the 
queen-mother, and declared, that, as guarantee of the treaty 

of Montpellier, he was reſolved to ſee juſtice done to the 

French hugonots. The latter, this year, loſt a friend by 

the death of the conſtable, Leſdiguieres; for though he had 
forſaken their communion, yet he till continued to be x 

warm advocate for moderation, and did them very im- 
Theoffices portant ſervices at court. Upon his death, Richelieu pre- 
of conſta- vatled with the king to ſuppreſs, by an edict, the office of 
ble ang conſtable, and to buy from Montmorenci, that of admiral, as 
admiral being poſts that gave too much power to a ſubject. As 
ſuppreſſ. there was a neceſſity, however, for reviving the maritime 
| power of France, in order to reduce Rochelle, Richelieu was 
declared ſuperintendant of the marine, an office, that, with- 
ou: the title, gave him all the power, of admiral. Nothing 
could now withſtand his credit with Lewis. He procured 
the diſgrace even of the king's favourite Barradas, who 
was ſucceeded by one St. Simon, a creature of his own, 
He then ſtruck into a kind of mean between the Spanifp 
and the hugonot intereſt, and flattered each with the hope 
of cruſhing the other. He ſoftened the duke of Savy's 
reſentment againſt Spain; and the hugonots ſeeing that he 
encouraged the German proteſtants, were ſo much perſuad- 


ed that he meant them well, that they ſuffered him to for- 


tify the iſle of Oleron, near Rochelle, and to bridle Mont- 

| pienſier with a citadel. | 
The ruin Soubiſe, after his defeat at the iſle of Nhe, had taken re- 
of Rochelle fuge in England, where he met with a warm friend in the 
reſolved miniſter, whom for obvious reaſons, Lewis had refuſed to 
en. receive as an ambaſſador from Charles. Soubiſe correſpond- 
ed with his brother, the duke of Rohan; and the violent 
averſion which Buckingham had now conceived againſt 
Richelieu, led him to promiſe, that three deſcents ſhould be 
made upon France, one upon the iſle of he, another upon 
Gaſcony, and the third in Normandy, while the Engliſb fleet 
was to block up the Loire, the Seine, and the Garonne. No 
fewer than thirty thouſand men were deſtined to be ſent 
upon this expedition; and upon their landing in France, 
the duke of Rohan was to have joined them at the head of 
the proteſtants. That duke, however, had too good in- 
telligence of what was paſſing in England to believe that 
this plan was practicable; but he ſaw that there was a deep 
laid defign formed by the cardinal to ruin Rochelle. In this 
Richelieu was fo firm, that he even concluded a peace with 
Spain _ England, and Buckingham laid hold of that 
circumſtance to attempt to become popular in his own 
country, by forming cloſer connections than ever with the 

heads of the French hugonots. 

Marriage Lewis had carried his point in bringing about a marriage 


of the between his brather and the princeſs of Montpenſier; a lady 


duke of fo well diſpoſed and prudent, that, during her life-time, a 


Orleans. perfect harmony reigned in the royal family; but dying in 
| | | child-bed, 
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child-bed, of a daughter, freſh intrigues enſued. The 
S$panifh faction knew from Richelieu's connections with the 
Dutch, that the 3 he had made with his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, was merely a meaſure of conveniency, and they 
joined with a great party in the French court, who were 
enemies to the cardinal, to diſpoſe the duke of Orleans to 
renew his intrigues. Had the court of England been upon 
better terms with the people than it was at this time, the 
conſequence might have been fatal to France; for a decla- 
ration of war was publiſhed at London, againſt France, be- 
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as cauſe its court was under the influence of the houſe of 's 
48 Auſtria, and becauſe Lerois had not only violated his treaty 1 
ne with the proteſtants, of which Charles was guarantee ; but | 
Ag had ſeized an hundred and twenty Engliſb ſhips, with their ' 
he cargoes and artillery. The French court pleaded the in- 0 
1g fraction of the treaty of marriage between Charles and his 10 
ed queen, and the haughtineſs and averſion of Buckingham, to 1 
10 give their ambaſſador, Baſſemprerre; any ſatis faction on that, * 
n. and many other complaints. It muſt be owned, that thoſe "on 
7 were frivolous pretexts on the part of France; and it is £0 
e amazing that Buckingham, notwithſtanding his unpopula- 14 
8 rity, could fit out a fleet of ninety ſhips of war, beſides 

e tranſports, of. which he was declared admiral, for the re- 

— lief of Rochelle, which was now threatened to be beſieged, 

— by ſea and lanßd. | | „„ 5 

N The conduct of the duke of Rohan, and his brother, the Bucking- 


duke of Soubiſe, upon this occaſion, ſeems to have been ham at- 
ſomewhat irregular. They had entered into engagements tempts to 
with Buckingham in the name of all the French hugonots ; relieve 
but it ſoon appeared that two factions exifted in Rochelle Rechellss 
itſelf, one in favour of the French court, who pretended, 

that the Engliſb, if admitted into Rochelle, would keep it 

for themſelves ; the other party was headed by the duke of 

Rohan's mother and wife, who had taken refuge there; but 

we do not find, though Charles was guarantee of the late 

treaty between Lewrs and his proteſtant ſubjects, that any 

regular application was made to him by the body of the 

latter. Be that as it will, it is certain, that Buck:ngham 
appeared with the Engliſb fleet before Rochelle, on the 
twentieth of Juhy 1627; but the gates of the town were 

ſhut upon him, through the prevalency of the court party. 

| The mayor was in that intereſt, and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that Soubiſe, and Sir William Beecher, Bucking- 

| han's confident, gained admittance into the place. They 
harangued the Rochellers, and exhorted them to ſtand on their 

own defence, as the king of England was reioived to de- 

fend them. All the anſwer they obtained was, that they 
could do nothing without the concurrence of the other 

French proteſtants. This unexpected conduct exaiperated 

the Engliſh, and the duke of Buckingham, who, contrary to 


his agreement with Soubiſe, had made a deſcent upon the 
| H h 2 _ 
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iſle of Rhe, where they beat the French general, Thoiras, 
but unaccountably neglected to purſue their advantage. 
Richelieu did not fail to improve this invaſion of the Zng1ijh, 
All former animoſities among the courtiers were forgot, 
and their preparations to march againſt their enemies were 
ſo general, that Lewis was heard to ſay, Am ] then to be 
left alone?“ Never was an expedition worſe conducted 
than this was, on the part of the Zngh/h. Their being 
denied admittance into Rochelle, ſoured them even to inacti- 
vity. They conſidered the hugonots as equally their ene- 
mies with the catholics; and though Buckingham at laſt be- 

ſieged fort Martin, where Thoiras commanded, yet he neg- 


lected all precautions for preventing ſupplies being thrown 


into the place, and ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by nego- 
tiation. | a 

Cardinal Richelieu, in the mean while, ordered quarters 
to be marked out in the neighbourhood of Rochelle, for 
twenty-five thouſand men; and in October, the French 
king, with the prime of his nobility, and a royal army, - 
formed the fiege of Rochelle. Fhe duke of Rohan was again 
declared a traitor by the parliament, and condemned to be 
torn in pieces by horſes ; but he continued his operations 
with great ſpirit, in Guienne, till he underſtood from Eng- 
land, that no deſcent was to be made on that part of 
France, Buckingham carried on the ſiege of fort Martin, 
more from obſtinacy, becauſe he had begun it, than from 
any other principle, but was unfortunate in every motion 
he made, though Soubiſe had now prevailed with the Ro- 
chellers to declare themſelves in favour of England. Supplies 
were daily thrown into the fort, and the Engliſb were in- 
ſulted by their enemies holding up, by way of bravade, 
upon the points of their pikes, fowl, mutton, bread, and 
other proviſions, as ſignals of their being reheved. Buck- 
ingham pretended his army was on the point of a mutiny, 
and after meeting with frequent repulſes from the fort, 
notwithſtanding his being reinforced, he called a council of 
war, in which it was reſolved that his fleet and army ſhould 
return to England. Soubiſe prevailed upon him to poſtpone 
this reſolution for a few days, becauſe the earl of Holland 
was daily expected with a freſh reinforcement z but, in the 
mean while, marſhal Schomberg, arrived in the land, with 
an army ſuperior to that of the 5 Buekingham pro- 
poſed to fight him; but the Engl: officers and folders were 
ſo damped by his blundering conduct, that when they began 


their march, their advanced guards were beaten, and they 


were obliged to recover their trenches. Fhe ſame fate at- 
tended a final, but an obſtinate, attempt which he mace 
to ſtorm the fort, where he was repulſed with the loſs of 
fix hundred and fifty men. On the eighth of November, 
Buckingham began his march towards his own ſhips, but 


loſt above a thouſand of his men by the attacks of the 5 — 
ö under 
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under Schomberg ; notwithſtanding the natural intrepidity 
of his troops. The whole loſs of the Engliſb in this expe- 
dition, amounted to above four thouſand men. The Ro- 
chellers ſent deputies to complain to Charles of Buckingham's 
conduct, which had encteaſed their miſeries ; but they 
could obtain no redreſs, through the prevailing intereſt of 
the favourite. | | 


Richelieu, now ſtaked not only his adminiftration, but his Siege of 
bead, upon the reduction of Rochelle. Though the winter Rochelle. 


was far advanced, he prevailed with the king, notwith- 
ſtanding the delicacy of his conſtitution, and his being but 
lately recovered from a dangerous illneſs, to remain in the 
camp, which induced almoſt all the nobility, and general 
officers, in France, to attend him. Guitton was then mayor 
of Rochelle, and at the head of a brave, determined people, 
but under exceſſive diſcouragements. Not only the court, 
but the French nation in general were exaſperated againſt 
them, for their connections with the Englifh, who, they 
ſaid, wanted to reconquer France. Even the proteſtant 
powers upon the continent beheld them with an unfavour- 
able eye, becauſe it was known that they were ſupported by 
the Spaniards, as well as the Engliſh, The duke of Rohan 
was then carrying on a war in Languedoc againſt the prince of 
Conde, and the duke of Montmorenci, ſo that the Rochellers 
had only their own courage, and Englund, to depend upon; 
becauſe Richelieu had employed the argument of religion 
to ſo much advantage, and had ſo artfully improved the 
differences between Spain and England, that they were en- 
tirely abandoned by his Catholic majeſty. 


We have, in the courſe of this work, more than once Reſolu- 
mentioned, the determined ſpirit which the anceſtors of the tion of 
Rochellers had often manifeſted in defending their privileges, the inha- 
and it ſeemed now to be drawn into one point in their tants, 


poſterity. Guitton, before he undertook his office, holding 
up a poniard in his hand, I accept (ſaid he to his fellow 
citizens) my office, with this declaration, that I am re- 
ſolved to ſtrike this dagger into the heart of the firſt man 
who ſhall adviſe a ſurrender ; and may I be ſerved in the 
ſame manner, if ever I admit of a capitulation.” It is 
incredible to what a pitch of power the Rochellers, at this 
time, had raiſed themſelves. Their city was ſtrong, their 
marine very conſiderable, and they propoſed the republic 
of Holland as the model of their government; but under 
the protection of the French king. When the ſiege was 
firſt formed, the duke of Orleans had the command of. the 
army, but he quitted it, upon the king's arrival in the 
camp, and the cardinal, in fact, was general; the duke of 
Angouleſine, and the marſhals L and Schomberg, 
acting under him. A fleet of Hyanißb ſhips arrived before 
the port, under don Frederic de Toledo; but, according to 
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Voltaire, he returned with his ſhips, without entering upon 


4 
any operation, becauſe Lewis would not ſuffer him to be 7 
covered in his preſence. The ſame author ſeems inclina- e 
ble to believe, that the cardinal privately prevailed on the b 
French queen-conſort to write a letter to Byckingham, which 
delayed his preparations. h Ws 
It is certain, that, in May 1628, the earl of Denbigh was 
ſent from England with a fleet of ten ſhips of the line, ang 
fixty ſmaller ſhips, which appeared before Rochelle ; but all 
the entreaties of the duke of Soubiſe, and the deputies from 
that city, could not prevail upon him to act offenſively ; 
and he returned with great diſgrace to Port/mouth. Some 
hiſtorizns have inſinuated, that Charles was not in earneſt , 
but nothing can be worſe grounded than ſuch a ſurmiſe, 
He was ſo ſincere in his intentions to relieve the Rocheller;, * 
that he interlined, with his own hand, the only clauſe in 
Denligh's inſtructions, authorizing him to act offenſively ; 
and upon the return of his fleet, he wrote the two follow- 
ing letters to the Rochellers; © | h 


© GENTLEMEN, 


1 80 ce BE not diſcomforted though my fleet be returned; 
2 8 hold out to the laſt; for I am reſolved, that all my fleet 
. es to hall periſh, rather than you ſhall not be relieved; and to 


this end I have countermanded it; and have ſent ſhips to 
make them change their deſign, that they had taken to come 
back. I ſhall ſhortly ſend you ſome number of ſhips to 
reinforce it; and with the help of God, the ſucceſs will 
be happy for your deliverance. 1 
n Your good Friend, 


CHARLES k. 


c GENTLEMEN, | 
© T have been troubled to hear, that my fleet was 
upon the point of returning without anſwering my com- 
mands, which were to force the entry of your proviſions 
whatever came of it; and have given it new orders to re- 
turn into your road; and not ſtir till it has relieved you 
with victuals, or that I have ſent them an additional ſtrength, 
for which I have cauſed men to work with all diligence. 
Be aſſured, that I will never abandon you, and that I will 
employ all the force of my kingdom for your deliverance, 
until it pleaſe God to bleſs me with giving you an aſſured 
peace, | Gentlemen, A 
| Your good Friend, 


= | "CHARLES R. 
To make his promiſes good an order was ſent to the earl 
of Denbigb to return to the relief of Rochelle; but the duke 
of Buckingham reſerved that honour to himſelf, becauſe it 
DEE | way 
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was the readieſt way, if ſucceſsful], to retrieve his popula- 
rity in England. As he was about to embark, he was ſtabb- 
ed by Felton; but the particulars of his murder do not 


belong to this part of our hiſtory. 


Richehen, in reducing Rochelle, diſcovered a genius equal Progreſs 
to that of an Alexander, and a Fulius Czſar. He had read of the 
of the vaſt works raiſed by the one againſt Tyre, the ſitua- ſiege. 


tion of which was pretty ſimilar to that of Rochelle, and 
of the other at Durazzo. He obtained a general's. com- 
miſſion from Lewis, and when veſted with a military com- 
mand, he reſolved to rival the fame of thoſe heroes, by 
erecting a mole of ſeven thouſand and four hundred feet 
in length, into the ſea. The waves demoliſhed it, as well 
as a barricade, which had been invented by Pompeio Tar- 
ont, an Italian engineer. Richelieu was ſuperior to all 
misfortunes that perſeverance could conquer; and two 


Frenchmen, Lewis Metezeau, and John Tiriot, undertook to 


conſtruct the dyke that was to block up the harbour of 
Rachelle. This was compleated by moſt amazing labour. 
A ſtrong fort was erected at each extremity of this dyke; 
the conſtruction of which laſted between the ſecond of 
December, and the May following. The king returned to 
Paris; and all the officers of the army had orders from 
him to obey the cardinal, as if his majeſty was preſent in 
perſon. He could not have employed a better general, for 


Richelieu pawned even his own jewels to pay the troops z. 


who were ſo well fed and lodged that they ſcarcely felt the 


inconveniencies of a winter campaign. Not contented with 


that, he raiſed a conſiderable fleet, though the marine of 
France was then in the moſt deſpicable condition. The 
murder of the duke of Buckingham did not damp the zeal 
of Charles, which was fervent and ſincere for the relief of 
Rochellè, and the maritime preparations went on more 
briſkly than they had done during the life-time of that fa- 
vourite, The earl of Lindſey was appointed to command 
the fleet; but by this time, the Rochellers had loft ten thou- 
ſand of their beſt men. When Charles took leave of the 
earl, he deſired him to be guided in all his undertakings by 
the duke of Soubiſe, who was then in England. 

On the eighteenth of September the fleet ſailed, and a 
furious cannonading commenced between it and that of the 
French, but without great detriment on either fide, This 
proved fatal to the Rochellers; for moſt of the Engliſb ſea 
officers having been appointed by Buckingham, upon parlia- 
mentary, or court intereſt, they were void of all experi- 


ence and knowledge of their buſineſs. They rejected, in 


a council of war, all propoſals made by Soubiſe for forcing 
the dyke. Another propoſa! made by count Laval for de- 


moliſhing it by an artificial mine, met with the fame fate; 
e, if not 


aud Soubiſe had _— ä that the plac 
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relieved, was on the point of ſurrendering, through the 
extreme famine which the inhabitants ſuffered. Accord. 


ſurrenders ingly, on the Jaſt day of October, Rochelle was given up to 


« 


Vol. X. 
p- 324. 
'The af- 
fairs of 


Taly. 


With a toleration, however, of the Roman catholic religion 


the king, and his cardinal general. The inhabitants were 
permitted to enjoy the exerciſe of their religion, and they 
were ſecured in their eſtates; but their privileges, which 
8 been ſo long formidable to the crown, were aboliſhed, 
Not above four thouſand of twenty thouſand inhabitants, 
which the town contained, when the ſiege was formed, 
were left alive, and thoſe were ſo emaciated, that they ap- 
peared like ſpectres, not a hundred of them having ſtrength 
to do duty. Next day, after the ſurrender, the king made 
his triumphal entry, and that ſame, and a few following 
days, moſt of the dyke was demoliſhed by the winds and the 
waves. This ſiege coſt about forty millions of livres; but 
the place was taken without much effuſion of blood, on 
the part of the beſiegers. | 

We have already mentioned the diſputes that aroſe con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to Mantua at this period. It is 
certain, that Richelieu encouraged Lewis to ſupport the 
duke of Nevers in his claim upon that dutchy, and the 
rather, becauſe the duke being a native of France, bad been 
objected to on that account by the emperor, who had given 
the inveſtiture of it to the duke of Gua/talla. A ſtrong 
party was made at court againſt Lewis concerning nimſelf 


in this affair; but as it related to the humbling of the houſe 


of Auſtria, the cardinal carried al] before him. Lewis, ac- 
cordingly, in the middle of February, ſer ou at the head of 
his army, paſſed the Alps, in the midſt of fioſt and ſnow. 
took the town and caſtie of Suia, and daunted the duke 
of. Sovoy ; ſo that he con'ented to grant the French troops a 
paſſage through his dominions, and to prevail upon the 


Spaniards to raiſe the ſiege of Caſal. This accommodation 


was followed by a treaty for preſerving the peace of /tah; 
in which Lew:s, the republic of Venice, and the duke of 
Savoy, were parties. The Yenetians, at the lame time, ne- 
gociated and concluded another treaty between Lew:s and 
Charles I. of England. This was a moſt amazing expedi- 
tion, for the cardinal fought and treated at the ſame time, 
with {equal vigour; and Lew:s returned triumphantly to 
his capital. The court of Spain endeavoured to ballance 
the progreſs of his, or rather his cardinal's, arms, by libe- 
rally ſupporting the duke of Rohan, who was ſtil] at the 
head of a ſtrong party, and in poſſeſſion of many im- 


portant places. Though his catholic majeſty was ſtill at 


peace with France, yet he conſented to pay the duke an 
annual ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand dollars, for keep- 
ing up his troops, and for enabling him to form an inde- 
pendent ſtate, or republic, of proteſtants within France, 
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in the proteſtant towns and countries. In May, the king 
beſieged Privas, which was in the hands of the proteſtants, 
and took it, after a ſtrong reſiſtance ; but ordered the garri- 
ſon to be hanged before his eyes. This ſeverity ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the people of Aletz, that they ſurrendered, 
notwithſtanding all that the duke of Rohan could do, to 
encourage them to defend themſelves, and obtained a good 
capitulation 3 which was inviolably preſerved, through the 
mediation of the cardinal, who apologized for the cruelties 
at Privas,fbecauſe he was fick in bed when they were com- 
mitted. The cardinal, by this time, had given unqueſtiona- 
ble, proofs of his military capacity ; and he behaved with a 
frankneſs towards the proteſtants, that encouraged the 
dukes of Rohan, and Soubiſe, to treat with him. 


The former found that his treaty with the crown of The duke 
Spain was deluſive and inefteCtual ; and the cardinal fairly of Rohar 
told him, that, if he omitted the opportunity of making his makes his 
peace after the reduction of AHletx, he and his whole party peace with 
were to expect no terms. The duke reſolved to liſten to Lewis. 


his admonition ; and though he had been declared a rebel, 


he treated with his ſovereign as an independent prince. He 


obtained for his party the continuance and confirmation of 
their privileges; but they gave up all their cautionary 
towns; which indeed muſt have been the ſources of per- 
petual war. The two dukes preſerved their eſtates and 
honours, and the duke of Rohan received a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, on condition of his retiring to Venice for a 
certain time, to humour Lewzs, who inſiſted on that con- 
dition. The king was now returned to Paris; but Riche- 
lieu went to Montauban, where he behaved with great 
frankneſs andJpoliteneſs to theproteſtants; and he paid them 


for demoliſhing their own fortifications. Thus Richelieu, 


being determined to carry war into the neighbouring ſtates, 
re-eſtabliſhed peace at home, to make the ſucceſs of his 


arms more effectual. 5 


The queen- mother had oppoſed the Italian expedition in The 


favour of the duke of Mantua, becauſe ſhe intended a mar- French 
riage between a princeſs of the houſe of Medici and her ſon court em- 
the duke of Orleans, who was deſperately in love with the broiled. 


duke of Nevers daughter. The duke of Nevers, whom 
we now call duke of Mantua, had orders to withdraw his 
daughter out of France; but this was ſo violently oppoſed 
by her lover, that the queen-mother, who was regent during 
her ſon's abſence in /taly, had put the princeſs, and her 
aunt, the dutcheſs of Longueville, under a very rough arreſt. 
The duke of Orleans retired, upon this, in a ſullen fit, to 


Joinville; and the king, upon his return from Italy, treated 


his diſcontent with vaſt diſregard ; though, at the ſame 


time, he diſapproved of the indelicacy of his mother with 


regard to the princeſs Gonzagua. This ſplit the court into 
. : parties, 
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parties, which ran high at the time of Richelieu's return 
from Mantauban to Paris. The queen-mother had not the 
leaſt idea of his daring to differ with her; but, when ſhe 
found that he approved of the king's reſentment, the pub- 
licly treated him as an ungrateful wretch, and the creature 
of her own power, threatening to humble him, as ſhe had 
raiſed him. The cardinal was, at the ſame time, attacked 
by a manifeſto from the duke of Orleans, who was then at 


 Nijmes, and who loaded him with the moſt opprebrious and 


1njurious accuſations. Richelieu offered to refign his places; 
but Lewis, inſtead of accepting them, declared him, by 
patents, firſt his prime-miniſter, and then generaliſſimo of 
His armies ; which, at that time, were preparing to march 
once more againſt the duke of Savoy. 

'F hat prince, depending upon the treaty between the pro. 


teſtants and the court of Madrid, had joined the Spaniard, 


and enewed che ſiege of Caſal. with an intention to cruſh 
the duke of Hantua, while the arms of Lewis were employed 
againſt his proteſtant ſubjects. Pichelieu was now in the 
Zenith f his power: by his letters patent, which were 
written bv the king's own hand, he could treat with ambaſ. 
1ado!;, and conclude alliances, without his maſter's parti. 
cipation; and, in his military capacity, the marſhals Cre- 
745 de la Force, Baſſompiere, and Schomberg, ſerved under 

im, at the head of an army of twenty thouſand foot and 
three thou ſand horſe. He had the privilege of being at- 
tended by body- guards, and his exterior appearance was ra- 
ther more magnificent than that of the king. His progreſs 
was rapid; for, in the month of February, after diſregarding 
all invitations to an interview with the prince of Piedmont, 


he marched to Sy/a, and had almoſt ſurpriſed the perſon of 


the duke of Savoy at Rivoli. The duke eſcaped to Turin, 
which the cardinal made a feint of inveſting ; but, all of a 
ſudden, ke beſieged and took Pignerole; which compleated 
the cardinal's ſcheme of opening a paſſage for the French 
from Dauphiny into Italy, and daſhed in pieces all the pre- 
cautions and intrigues of his enemies, both foreign and do- 
meſtic. By taking Pignerole, he became, in a manner, 


maſter of the dukedom of Savoy; Chamberri being reduced 


Vol. IX. 
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much about the ſame time. Lerois and his court ſet out for 


Savoy, which, all but the fortreſs of Montmelian, was entirely 
reduced. Caſal, likewiſe, ſtill held out; and the duke of 
Mantua was priſoner in the hands of the imperialiſts. 

Kichelieu's enemies laid hold of thoſe circumſtances to at- 
tempt to ſhake his credit with his maſter ; but they were 1g- 
norant of the depth of his policy. He had ſupported the 
king of Denmark with money, and had formed fecret con- 
nections with the duke of Bavaria, the elector of Triers, and 
other great members of the diet of Ratiſbon; and, by this 
time, he had engaged the famous Guftavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, in the vaſt deſigns which he afterwards carried 
into execution againſt the houſe of Au/iria. Cajal contin) 
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fill beſieged, and the relieving it was found to be next to 
jmpracticable, when the pope ſent his nephew, cardinal 
Barberini, and Mazarine, afterwards the famous cardinal of 
that name, to negotiate with Richelieu at Pignerole, A num- 
ber of fortunate events for Richelieu now happened, which 
delivered him from his perplexities. 

His party was ſo ſtrong at the diet of Ratiſbon, that the 
emperor was, in a manner, forced to promiſe the inveſtiture 
of Mantua to the French duke. The duke of Montmorenci 
beat the conjoined armies of imperialiſts, Spaniards, and Sa- 
wards, at Vegliana. The duke of Savoy died, by which 
the Spantards loſt their firmeſt ally. Diſſenſions aroſe be- 
tween the Germans and the Spaniards; and the marſhals de 
I Force, Schomberg, and Marillac, undertook the relief of 
Caſal; while Richelieu attended the king, who was danger- 
ouſly ill, to Lyons, to watch the motions of his enemies at 
court. The ſiege of * had been ſo vigorouſly preſſed, 
that, by the agency of Mazarine, a ſuſpenſion of arms was 
agreed on; but Caſal was to be ſurrendered to the Spaniards 
if not relieved by the middle of October. The Spaniards in- 
ſiſted upon the latter condition being complied with, not- 
withſtanding the ſtipulations of the treaty of Ratiſbon; and 
it was owing to the indefatigable interpoſition of Maza- 
rine (who, in mediating between the two armies, expoſed 


' himſelf to the ſhot of both) that an accommodation took 


place; by which Caſal remained with the French; and 
Thiiras, who had ſo bravely defended it, obtained a mar- 
ſhal's baton. | 

Lewis, by this time, was given over by his phyſicians at Danger- 
Lyons. The cardinal found the party of his enemies, at ous illneſs 
the head of which were the two queens, every day gaining of Leavuis, 
ſtrength ; and that meaſures were taken to cut off his flight and his 
to Brouage, of which he was governor, when the king re- friendſhip 
covered. He had, during his illneſs, which was an impoſt- for Riche- 
hume in the bowels, diſcovered the moſt exquiſite ſenſe of lieu. 
friendſhip for Richelieu, and had engaged the duke of Mont 
morenci to protect him. Even the recovery of Letois ſeemed 
to be ineffectual for that purpoſe, ſo powerful was the fac- 
tion againſt him, many of its members being compoſed of 
perſons who owed their advancement to himſelf, and the 
marſhal Marillac among others. Richelieu was determined to 
ſpare none of his enemies whom his vengeance could reach; 
but the two queens, the duke of Orleans, and the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, were above it; and they repreſented the cardi- 


nal's haughtineſs and ambition in ſuch terms as, ſometimes, 


ſeemed to affect the king's friendſhip for him; but no ſooner 
did he obtain an audience, than he regained it by enlarging 
upon the ruinous connections between the queen-mother 
and the Spaniſh faction, and the evident inſufficiency of all 


ber party for the ſupport of government; which, if left to 


them, 
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them, muſt fall ſo heavy upon the king as Inevitably to 
__ cruſh him. | | 
whom he Jealouſy, and a diſtruſt of himſelf, operated on Ly; 
ſacrifices equally againſt the cardinal as againſt his mother; but hj, 
to his mo- natural inconſtancy was, at laſt, fixed by Richelieu's arts 
ther's FHaughty as he was, upon the king's return to Paris, he con. 
tears; ſented to aſk the queen-mother's pardon on his knees; and 
that his favourite niece, madam de Combalet, who was par 
ticularly obnoxious to her majeſty, ſhould do the ſame. It 
is even ſaid, with the greateſt appearance of probability, 
that Lewis agreed to ſacrifice Richelieu to the tears of his 
mother; and that he turned his back upon that miniſter 
when he entered the room where they were conſulting. His 
ſubmiſſions, and thoſe of his neice, to the queen=-mother, 
ſerved only to render her more intractable and vindiQiye 
towards both; and the cardinal was preparing to ſurrender 
all his power and places, when the king ſuddenly retired to 
Verſailles, then a ſmall hunting ſeat ; leaving his mother, 
who reſided at the palace of Luxembourg, to all appearance, 
in poſſeſſion of the government. | 
Her vanity in receiving the compliments of the courtiers 
on this happy turn of her-affairs, inſtead of accompanying 
her ſon to his retirement, undid her. Though a woman of 
ſtrong paſſions, and of a generous diſpoſition, ſhe was no 
better than the dupe of her favourites; at the head of whom 
were her phyſician, Vautier; the keeper of the ſeals; and 
his brother, the marſhal Marillac; with ſome ladies of high 
diſtinction and great intrigue. The counteſs of Fargis, one 
of the moſt beautiful, as ſhe was the moſt artful, woman in 
France, directed her conduct; and the duke of Or 
ans was governed by thoſe who could beſt flatter his reſent- 
ments and paſſions. The reſolutions of a party compoſed 
of {o many different members, could not be long a ſecret; 
and, when they had reſolved upon the part which each was 
to act in the ruin of the cardinal, and their feveral ſhares in 
the diſtribution of his ſpoils, the whole was carried to St. 
Simon, the king's private favourite; who laid them before 
his maſter, and did not fail to enforce the diſcovery with 
arguments drawn from the queen-mother's growing parti- 
ality for her ſecond ſon, and her vindictive temper, which 
had not yet ſuffered her to forget the aſſaſſination of d Ancre. 
but he 1s All the natural diffidence and ſuſpicion of Levis now 
ſaved. took a different turn. He heard, with horror, what was, 
perhaps, but too true; that his mother had conſulted with 
aſtrologers to know the duration of his life, which was the 
only bar to her favourite ſon's mounting the throne. He 
ſent for Richelieu, reſtored him to a double ſhare of his fa- 
vour and protection, and ſealed the ruin of his enemies; 


while the queen-mother was receiving the compliments of 


the nobility and her dependeats upon the diſgrace of the 
cardinal 
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cardinal and his party. She was undeceived by the ſudden 
geſertion of all the votaries to-her recovered greatneſs. Vau- 
ter, her favourite phyſician, was, that very day, ſent to 
the baſtile. The marſhal Marillac was put under arreſt b 
the marſhals de la Force and Schomberg, at the head of that 
very army which he expected to command. His brother, 
the keeper of the ſeals, was ſent priſoner to Chateaudun, 
where he died of grief. The counteſs de Fargis was forbid 
the court in a very coarſe manner ; nor was there one of 
that cabal who, but a few hours before, had promiſed to 
themſelves the ſpoils of the French government, that did not 
ſuffer either diſgrace or impriſonment. 


But, though this revolution in the French adminiſtration Defence 
appears, at firſt, to have been brought about by private and of L-2vis 
perſonal motives, yet it was, perbaps, a wiſe and a ſolid on that re- 
meaſure in Lewis, with regard to that dignity of his crown volution. 


which he wanted to eſtabliſh. He was naturally an enthu- 
faſt for the greatneſs of France, which hed been planned by 
Richelieu with wonderful art and addreſs; but he alone could 


carry it into execution, He had formed connections for re- 


ducing the Auſtrian power in Italy and the Low Countries; 
and he had 6 0s of reducing it in Cermany by means of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and the proteſtant princes there, to its 
original ſtate under a count of Hapſpurg. Luckily for him, 
Guſtavus Adolphus had many quarrels with the emperor of 
Germany, independent of his alliance with France; ſo that 
Rictelieu did little more than enable him, by an annual ſub- 
fidy of four hundred thouſand crowns, to re-eftabliſh the li- 
berties of the Germanic body and the intereſts of the pfoteſt- 
ant religion, which were on the point of expiring under 
Auſtrian tyranny and bigotry. In Tah, Richelieu, by the 
agency of Mazarine, made a private treaty with the duke of 

ey, Who yielded up to France Pignerele, for ever, on his 
being promiſed an indemnification out of the duke of Man- 
tua's eſtates. | FE TOY 

In the middle of April, the public treaty of Dueraſque 
was made between the Spaniards and the duke of Savoy, 
who obtained by it no more than had been already ſtipulated 
for him by the private treaty, In ſhort, Richelieu, by his 
intrepidity, and Mazarine, by his intrigues, broke the Spa- 
niſb power in Italy, and formed a ſtrong barrier to the inde- 
pendency of her princes. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that Lewis was inſenſible of the cardinal's merits, in thoſe 
mighty works ; and that even motives of ambition might 
have effected the ſudden reverſe, which now took place in 
his government. We are not, however, to diſſemble that 
every thing was managed about his court upon the meaneſt 
and moſt intereſted principles; and that it is probable the 
revolution never would have taken place, if Zew:s had ſuf- 
fered himſelf to continue longer under the influence of the 
two queens and their favourites. 
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Richelieu, though the moſt bloody politician alive, did 
not chuſe immediately to involve the queen-mother in the 
ruin of her creatures. He ſuffered her, upon her curbing 
her reſentment with ſome appearance of decency, and even 


© ſubmiſſion, to remain at Paris; but ſhe ſoon cloſed in with 


the violence of the duke of Orleans, who was likewiſe too 
Treat for the cardinal] to ruin; though it is ſaid that the duke 
intended to have aſſaſſinated him in his own palace. The 
gueen-mother became equally outrageous, and the king ſent 
for her to Compeigne; where finding her inexorable to any 
reconciliation with the miniſter, he left her a priſoner ; but 
e again made her eſcape, and went to Bruſſels ; while the 
duke of Orleans took refuge in Zorrain, and entered into a 
contract of marriage with the princeſs Margaret, that duke's 
fiſter. This was a delicate point; and, 3 Lewis did 
not pretend to queſtion the validity of the marriage, yet, 
even after it was conſummated, he inſiſted upon its being 
diſſolved, becauſe the apparent heir of his crown could not, 
as he alledged, by the laws and conſtitution of France, 
contract or conſummate a marriage without his knowledge 
or conſent. - | | =: . 
Finding that this had no effect on the duke of Lorrain, an 
extraordinary court of juſtice was erected, who proceeded 
in a very ſevere manner againſt the cardinal's enemies, 
Marſhal Baſſomprerre was ſent priſoner to the baſtile, only 
becauſe he had more wit than the cardinal, and becauſe he 
was an admirer of the princeſs of Conti, who was ſent into 
exile, together with the dutcheſſes of Elbeuf and Leſdigui- 
eres, madam de Ornans, and others of the ſame party. This 
had no effect upon the duke of Orleans, who always ſacri- 
ficed his friends to his own caprice and ſafety ; and he ſent 
a new manifeſto to the parliament of Paris, accuſing Riche- 
lieu of being the inſtrument of his, and the nation's, ruin; 
and exhibiting himſelf, as it were, before that body, as 
his accuſer. | 
'The new court of juſtice continued its proceedings; and 


the duke of Rouannes, the counteſs of Fargis, and other 


perſons of great diſtinction of both ſexes, were executed 
in effigy, becauſe they were not within their reach to put 
them to death. The queen-mother, in her turn, applied 
to the parliament for juſtice againſt the cardinal ; which ſhe 
did in an injudicious manner, by making his crimes too per- 
ſonal towards her, and mingling falſhood with truth. All 
thoſe ſhafts aimed at the cardinal ſerved only to raiſe him in 
his maſter's eſteem ; for he now erected the lordſhip of Ri- 
chelieu, with many other noble eſtates, into a dutchy ; 
which, after the cardinal's death, was to deſcend to his heirs 
general, either male or female. 


The reception of the duke of Orleans by the duke of Lor- 


rain, continued to give ſo much uneaſineſs to Levis, that 
he advanced towards that country with an army, and w_ 
| | oh 
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the duke at St. Vie, to agree to ſend his brother, and all the 
diſcontented Frenchmen, out of his dominions. No ſooner 
was Leis on his return'from Zorrain, than that duke entered 
into intrigues with ſome German princes for an invaſion of 
France; but this was prevented by the king and his miniſter 
threatening to inveſt Nanci; which forced the duke again 
to buy his peace by the perpetual ſurrender of Clermont to 
The France, and that of Stenai and Janets for four years. The 
ſent cardinal was now at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs, by having 
lately obtained the government of Bretagne, that the queen- 
but mother and her party charged him with deſigns upon the 


the crown itſelf. To ſhew how little he regarded their enmity, 
02 he carried on a proceſs againſt marfhal Marillac with a 
ces degree of rancour and injuſtice till then unknown in France. 


did He appointed a commiſſion of his own creatures to try him; 

but they, obſequious as they were to his will, could not 

find him guilty, till Richelieu, with all the circumſtances of 

ot, barbarity, carried him to his own country-houſe ; where 

his enemy, Chateauneuf, who had ſucceeded Marillac's bro- 

ge ther as keeper of the ſeals, fat as preſident of the court; 

which, againſt all kind of evidence, condemned him to 

an death; and he ſuffered the ſentence, after diſcharging forty 

ed years ſervice to that crown. 

The duke of Orleans, in conſequence of the late treaty The duke 
ly with the duke of Lorrain, was now a vagabond ; and his of Orlaan- 


he cauſe was given up as deſperate by all perſons of great di- invades 
to ſtinction, excepting the marſhal-duke of Montmorenci, who Burgundy. 
ts had unadviſedly, but generouſly, promiſed to ſupport him | 
Is againſt the cardinal. The prince had put himſelf at the 

i- head of about fifteen hundred, or two thouſand, horſe and 

nt foot he had collected in France and the neighbouring ſtates ; 

* but moſt miſerably provided in arms and neceſſaries. With 

; them he made an irruption into Burgundy, where he pro- 

18 — cardinal Richelieu a traitor to the king and the 

public. | | | 
d Richelieu was under great difficulties on this occaſion, Character 


eſpecially after he found that the duke had penetrated into of father 
Languedoc, Montmorenci's goverment, and was received by Jet 
him at the head of about eight thouſand men. The mar- 
ſhals de la Force and Schomberg were appointed to act againſt 

the rebels; but both they and the other generals expreſſed 

a viſible reluctance to take upon them the command againſt 

the apparent heir of the crown, Richelieu applied, on this 
occaſion, to his truſty friend and confidant, one father Jo- 

ſeph, a capuchin; who, under the. moſt mortifying appear- 

ances, united the moſt dextrous management of buſineſs to 

the wildeſt flights of enthuſiaſm. Though he made no pub- 

lic figure at court, and though his name 1s hardly meationed 

in the general hiſtories of thoſe times, yet it is certain that 

he aſſiſted the cardinal's head, and influenced his maſter's 


conſcience, Richelieu eſteemed and conſulted him, and al- 
ways 
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ways gave him hopes of procuring for him a cardinal's hat: 
which he might eaſily have obtained, had he not been jealous 
of the capuchin's abilities, and afraid of loſing his ſervices, 
It was this father Joſeph who, when Richelieu thought it in. 
decent for him to give his advice on ſo tender a point, had 
determined Leꝛois to put his mother under an arreſt at Cam. 


peigne. He was truſted by, and perſonally known to almofi 


The duke 
of Mont- 
morence 
defeated, 
taken pri- 
ſoner, and 
Executed. 


all, the great potentates and miniſters in Europe, whom he 
had occaſionally viſited in diſguiſe ; and was a particular fa. 
vourite with pope Urban by whoſe recommendation he had 
introduced Mazarine to Lewts and Richelieu. 

Such was the man whom the cardinal employed to per. 
ſuade his maſter not to truſt any of his ſubjects with the 
command againſt his brother, and he ſucceeded. Both 
Lewis and his queen joined the army, attended by the car. 
dinal and his truſty capuchin. Montmorenci having intelli- 

ence of his march, and knowing that marſha] Schomberg 
ay at a ſmall diſtance, with an army of obſervation of about 
four thouſand men, in a ſtrong camp at Ca/telnaudari, he 
reſolved to ſurprize him. He accordingly attacked Schom- 
berg's entrenchments, but in a very unſoldier-like manner, 
with bis cavalry, without waiting for his infantry. At firſt, 


he bore down all before him; but, impelled either by li- 


quor, reſentment, or deſpair, or, perhaps, by all, he leaped 
a ditch, where he could be followed by not above a dozen 
of his attendants; and, after being wounded and beaten 
from his horſe, he was made priſoner. This cataſtrophe 
happened in the ſight of the duke of Orleans, and that part 
of Montmorenci's army which was not engaged. The in- 
fantry, upon ſeeing his fate, diſbanded themſelves ; and the 
duke, with a body of horſe, fled to Beziers. 
The news of Maontmorenci's defeat and captivity coming 
to court, various conſultations were held about the future 
diſpoſal of the duke, and the puniſhment of Montmorenci. 
The former, as uſual, had written the moſt abject letters 
to Lewis ; offering to regard Richelieu as his friend, but 


_ earneſtly interceding for Montmorenci's pardon; which Bou- 


His cha- 
racter. 


illan, one of Richelien's creatures, who was ſent to treat 
with him, gave him hopes of obtaining from Lerw:s ; but the 
cardinal and the capuchin painted Montmorenci's crimes in 
ſuch colours, that Lewis was perſuaded the greateſt act of 
beneficence he could ſhow for his people, and the tranquil- 
lity of the ſtate, would be to puniſh his illuſtrious priſoner 
with death. His trial was accordingly ordered, and he was 
beheaded, at Tholouſe, on the thirtieth of October, 1672. 


He was the laſt of the Montmorenci family, which boaſted 


of being the eldeſt race of nobles in France or Europe. He 


did honour to his anceſtors by his virtues, and every accom- 
pliſhment of mind and perſon ; but he ſeems to have had a 
tincture of their romantic ſpirit. This appeared by his at- 
tacking Schomberg's entrenchments, not as a — but 
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knight-errant 3 by his wearing in a bracelet a miniature 

icture of the queen-mother, with whom he was in love; 
and by his bequeathing, at the time of his death, a fine 
picture of Carraccio to his capital enemy Richelieu. He be- 
haved with as much manly firmneſs and reſignation at his 
death, as he did with a noble gallantry and generoſity in his 
life. 
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If the ſentence executed upon Montmorenci is examined Farther 
by the maxims of ſtrict juſtice, or ſound policy, it will not, deliver- 
perhaps, be found irreconcileable to either; as Montmoren- ance of 
ci's was an unprovoked rebellion, and muſt have given a Rich-/ien? 


moſt dangerous precedent, had he been pardoned, to other 


great lords. Le, to ſhew he had not puniſhed him from 


any perſonal motives, gave the forfeiture of his great eſtate 
to the prince of Conde, who, till then, had always been ne- 
ceſſitous. While the court reſided in Languedoc, the duke 
of Orleans obtained pardon for himſelf and his favourite the 
duke of Elbeuf, upon his engaging to look upon Richelieu, 


ever after, as his friend, and not to depart above a mile 


from the place of reſidence which ſhould be aſſigned him. 
The queen- mother, during this negotiation, made an at- 
tempt, by means of ſome ruffians in her ſervice, to cary off 
madam de Combalet, the cardinal's niece, from Paris; but it 
was diſcovered; and the king, to expreſs his high ſenſe of 
the cardinal's merits, ſaid, in a lettes to the lady, that, had 
ſhe been carried into Flanders, he would have reclaimed her 


at the head of fifty thouſand men.” 


Among the other articles ſtipulated by the duke of Or- 
leans, whoſe reſtraint was ſoon taken off, he had agreed 


never to fee his mother; which offended her fo much that 


ſhe retired from Bruſſels, on hearing that the duke had leave 
to pay her a viſit. About this time, Richelieu fell ill; and 
ſome of the courtiers, at the head of whom was Chateau- 
neuf, the keeper of the ſeals, caballed to ſucceed him. The 


cardinal recovered ; and, being informed that Chateauneuf 
had behaved with an indecent levity during his illneſs, he 


took from him the ſeals, which be gave to Puiſeguir, preſi- 
dent of the parliament, and ſent Chateauneuf priſoner to An- 


gouleſme, 


The death of Gu/tavus Adolphus, which happened about Vol. IX. 


and perhaps ruined, any miniſter of leſs firmneſs and addreſs 


this time at the battle of Lxtzen, would have diſconcerted, p- 103- 
Affair of 


than Richelieu; but he immediately ſent the marquis de Heu- the S ævedes 
quieres to negotiate a new treaty with the Sediſb chancellor in Germa- 


Oxenſtiern; and it was agreed, that France ſhould continue )- 


ber ſuſibdy, while the Swedes continued to make war in 
Germany, The dreadful conſequences of this agreement, 
with regard to the houſe of Auſtria, has been explained in 
other parts of this work. Richelieu was equally. fortunate 
on the ſide of the Low Countries, where the family of Orange, 
n by French money, had greatly weakened the Au- 

Vor, XI. 1 | ſtrian 
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| firian power; but no ſooner did he apprehend that the cre. 
dit of the prince of Orange became too powerful for his 
own, among the States General, than he endeavoured to 
ſupplant him and ſtrip his family of the city of Orange. He 
failed in both, but he knew that the prince durſt not reſent 
the injury he intended him. Even the court of Rome did 
not dare to diſpute Richelieu's commands, and appointed 
a commiſſion for trying ſuch of the French biſhops as were 
accuſed of favouring Montmorenci's rebellion; of whom three 

| were acquitted and three depoſed. | 
- Breach Richelieu's next ſtep was to prevail with his maſter to 
between break off all correſpondence with the queen-mother, who 
the queen- now, more warmly than ever, ſollicited her return to court, 
mother His pretext was, that ſhe had favoured her ſon's late irrup- 
and Leavuis. tion into Languedoc (which ſhe denied) and that ſhe kept 
his, meaning Richelieu's, enemies about her perfon. The 
parliament of Paris had made ſome difficulty in verifying 
the edicts againſt the friends of the queen-mother and the 
duke of Orleans. This had drawn upon them the indigna- 
tion of the cardinal, and he reduced their deputies to aſk 
pardon on their knees. There ſeemed to be no end of his 
reſentments. After Chateauneuf had been ſent priſoner to 
Angouleſme, his friend, the commander de Jars, was com- 
mitted to the baſtile, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, for no other reaſon but becauſe of their being Chateau- 
neuf's friends, and ſuppoſed to hold a correſpondence with 
the queen- mother. Richelieu, ever terrible in his revenge, 
ordered the judges, though there was little or no evidence 
againſt them, to condemn the commander, who received a 
pardon when he came to the ſcaffold where he was to ſuf- 
fer. Richelieu, notwithſtanding all his power and good for- 
tune, found freſh matter of diſquiet in every occurrence 
and in every corner. His nauſeous, aukward, courtſhips, 
and his natural infirmities now growing upon him, expoſed 
him to the ridicule of the public, his miſtreſſes being gene- 
rally of the queen-mother's party ; and the intrigues of the 
houſe of Lorrain, animated by the duke of Oren, gave 

him farther uneaſineſs. 

The duke Buſineſs alone gave him relief. He perſuaded the king to 
of Rehan eſtabliſh a parliament at Met; by which he broke the de- 
receives a pendence of the French ſubjects in Alſace upon the imperial 
command. chamber at Spire. He daſhed in pieces the negotiations be- 
tween the States General and the court of Bruſſels in the 
Low Countries; and he appointed the duke of Rohan, though 
little better than an exile, to repreſent the perſon of Lewis 
among the Griſons, and to take the command of the French 
troops in the Valteline, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the Spaniards againſt that ſtep, and againſt the operations 
of the French troops, who, under prerence of aſſiſting the 
biſhop of Treves, were carrying on war in the heart of the 


empire. The cardinal made ſlight of all their as een ; 
3 54 8 and, 
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duke of Savoy, he pretended that he purchaſed from that 
prince the town of Pignerole, which the Spamards claimed 
upon the faith of the treaty of Queraſque. 


Lewis, in 1633, invaded Lorrain, to oblige that prince to Leauis 


and, to conceal the private treaty already made with the 
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ſtand by his treaties ; to deſiſt from giving aſſiſtance to the invades 
Auſtrian party; and to put into his hands the princeſs Lorrain, 


Margaret, wite to the duke of Orleans, The duke of Lor- 
rain was unable to reſiſt a French army, headed by its king ; 


and ſent his brother, the cardinal, to treat with Richelieu; 


but, in the mean time, the princeſs eſcaped to her huſband 
in Flanders. Upon this, Lewis, who had, before the con- 
ferences, taken poſſeſſion of St. Michael and Luneville, in- 
veſted Nanci, which the duke was forced to deliver up; and 
thus Lewis became, in fact, maſter of all Lorrain. The 
duke, who was Charles IV. could not bear the chagrin which 
the performance of this treaty gave him, and reſigned his 
dominions to his brother, the cardinal, who married his 
ſiſter-in-law, though he had been engaged with Richelieu's 
neice. 'The new-married couple were put under arreſt, and 
carried to Nanci; from whence they made their eſcape in 
diſguiſe. | 


The great defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Nordlingen, ibid. 


and the aſſaſſination of Mallenſtein, had almoſt deftroyed the p. 167. 


cardinal's Jong laboured plan of humbling the houſe of Au- 


Aria, which had been before ſhaken by a growing miſunder- 


ſtanding between the Swedes and the German proteſtants. 
He repaired all, for ſome time at leaſt, by renewing his en- 
gagements with Oxenſteirn; by advancing ſums to the Ger- 
man proteſtants, whoſe armies were ſtill in the field; and 
by ordering the marſhal de la Force to advance to the relief 
of the Stuedes. 


| It was farther agreed, that Phillipſbourg ſhould be put into Affairs of 


to declare war againſt the Auſtrians, to which he was much 
preſſed by the proteſtants, he ſhould receive A4!/ace as a depo- 
fit, Though it was the firſt of November before this treaty 


was concluded at Paris, yet de la Force, before the end of 


the year, drove the imperialiſts from before the caſtle of 
Heidelberg, and recovered the town. Thus, upon the 
whole, the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Nordlingen, 
contributed to the greatheſs of France, as it forced them to 
be more dependent than ever upon that court. 


the hands of the French]; and, that, if Lewis ſhould conſent Germany. 


The duke of Orleans ſtill continued in the Spaniſh Lew Reconcili- 
Countries; and the court of Madrid thought him fo valuable ation be- 


an acquiſition, that it actually engaged itſelf, by a treaty tween 


with him, to furniſh that prince with fifteen thouſand men, Lewis and 
to make an irruption into France, provided he kept himſelf his bro» 


wholly diſengaged from his brother for two years and a ther. 


half. Richelieu, by accident, obtained a copy (moſt pro- 
| | PEE 112 bably 
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bably the 2 of this treaty; and he propoſed ſuch 
terms to the duke, that, without the knowledge of his wife 
or mother, he repaired to the French court ; where he was 
loaded with careſſes, though the parliament and clergy of 
France had, ſome time before, declared, that the two dukes 


of Lorrain, having committed a rape upon his perſon, and 


forced him to marry their ſiſter, the marriage was illegal and 
void. One of the conditions, however, of the reconcilia- 


tion between the two brothers, was, that the marriage 


The 

French 

loſers in 
Germany, 


ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed ; which it accordingly was. 

In the beginning of the year 1634, the affairs of France in 
Germany had a very gloomy aſpect. She loſt Philipſbourg to 
the imperialiſts, which was attended by a train of other 
misfortunes to their allies the Swedes. The cardinal de / 
Valette, whoſe military turn had given him a high rank in 
the French armies, ſtept in to Richelieu's aſſiſtance at this 
time. He undertook the direction of warlike affairs, ay 
father Joſeph did that of the finances; but it was now found 


neceſſary for Lewis to ſtrike into the plan of meaſures which 


but defeat 


the Spa- 
E ay ds . 


had been lately adopted, by becoming a principal in the war; 
and therefore a formal denunciation of it was made by a he- 


. rald at arms ſent to Bruſſels; and a league was concluded 
between Lewis and the Du 


tch for a partition of the Spanifb 
provinces in the Low Countries, if the inhabitants did not 
immediately ſhake off their dependence upon the catholic 
king. 

* the æra of this treaty, the apprehenſions of Europe 
from the power of the houſe of Bourbon may be dated. 
Scarcely was it made, when the houſe of Orange and man 
df the Dutch patriots, repented of it, and courted Charles J. 
of England to interpoſe with his fleet, in caſe of neceſſity, if 
the partition ſhould take place, which would give their re- 
public too powerfuF a neighbour. To counterballance this 
treaty, which obliged Lew:s to aſſiſt the Dutch with thirty 
thouſand men, the imperialiſts ſeized Treves, and ſent its 
elector priſoner to Bruſſels. Richelieu was now determined 
to puſh the war, which was likewiſe declared on the part 
of Spain; and, leaſt a tenderneſs of Charles for his nephew, 
the exiled prince-palatine, ſhould biaſs him towards the 


houſe of Aufria, he fomented thoſe factions, both in Scot- 


0 and England, which ſoon after coſt that monarch his 
head. | | 


The marſhals Chatillon and Breze commanded the French 
army that was to co-operate with the Dutch; and, on the 


_ twentieth of May, they defeated the Spaniards, under prince 


Thomas of Savoy, at the battle of Avein. Four thoufand of 
the Spaniards were killed; but, by this time, the Dutch were 
Heartr.y tired of their new allies ; whoſe inſolence, cruelty, 
and rapaciouſneſs, were intolerable. When the French ge- 


merals, after the battle of vein, joined the prince of Orange, 


who 
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who was then to take the command of the whole army, they 
were terribly diſappointed in the congratulations they ex- 
pected upon the ſignal victory they had obtained. 

We have already hinted at the reaſons of diſguſt which Vol. IX. 
Richelieu had given to the prince of Orange, who had drought p. 538. 
Charles to look upon the late alliance of his country with 
France, to be dangerous to the liberties, not only of Holland 
but of Europe. He was obliged to ſmother his diſcontent; 
but, though he was forced to make uſe of the French againſt 
the Spaniards, he took {care to make Richelieu ſenſible of 
his reſentment. The combined army ſtormed Tillemont, 
where the moſt horrid cruelties were committed, which, 

oſſibly, were winked at by the prince of Orange to render 
fs new alliance more odious. The French, however, re- 
duced Dieſt; and Louvgin itſelf was inveſted by the confe- 
derate army; but the brave defence made by the garriſon, 
and the growing diſſentions among the allies, obliged the 
latter to raiſe the ſiege, and to march into winter-quarters. 
Thoſe aſſigned to the French were at Ruremonde, and fo 
wretched that fix thouſand of them were cut off by diſeaſes. 
Their generals, finding this mortality more and more pre- 
vailing, and that the hatred of the Dutch towards their 
troops was implacable, ſet out for France in the midſt of the 
winter; but they were unable to carry back above one third 
of their army; and thoſe, naked, tattered, armleſs, and 
more like ſpectres than men: a damping preſage to Riche- 
lieu, who had formed the moſt flattering expectations from 
the campaign. | | 

Cardinal de la Valette commanded the French army jointly 76:4. 
with the duke of Saxe Feimar on the fide of Germany, p. 169. 
We have already given a full account of the ſtate of affairs Treaty 
and the war in the empire. Richelieu reſolved to make Wei- between 
mar his friend; and not only declared him general of the Franceand 
French forces on the Rhine, with a ſubſidy of four millions the duke 

of livres, but prevailed with Leꝛbis to reſign to him all his of Saxe 
retenſions upon Alſace ; which was to be erected for him Weimar. 
nto an independent ſovereignty. Many of the proteſtant | 
princes of the empire, diſliking the growing connections be- 
tween the French, the duke, and the Swedes, formed an al- 
liance with the emperor at Prague, for the defence of the 
houſe of Auſiria and the Germanic liberties; and, in the 
mean while, Lewis took the field in perſon ; made the count 
of Sorfſons his general; and invaded Lorrain, where he took 
the town of Sf. Michael; but was perſuaded to return to 
Paris, becauſe his perſon was in danger of being carried off 
by the duke of Lorrain. To diſguiſe the diſgrace of this re- 
treat, the count de Carmmeil, who had adviſed it, was put 
— an arreſt, and the count de Soiſſaus loſt his com- 
mand. | 
The marſhal de Crequi commanded the French army of War in 


ſixteen thouſand men in Italy, where Richelieu had formed Tray. 
x | $77”. anew 
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a new alliance with the dukes of Savoy, Parma, and Man- 
tua. This was as unnatural an alliance as that with the 
Dutch. The duke of Savoy hated the French, but loved the 
Spamards, and prevented Crequi from cutting in pieces the 
Spaniſh army, as it was advancing to the relief of Valence, 
which he had beſieged. Crequi complained of treachery; 
but the duke of Rohan, who lil commanded the French in 
the Valteline, gave the Spaniards, this year, two defeats, 
Upon the whole, the campaign was unfartunate for Riche— 
lieu in Italy, as well as the Low Countries; becauſe he had 
made extraordinary efforts for becoming, that very year, 
maſter of the Milaneſe. The truth is, the ambition of 
Riclielicu was ſometimes too headſtrong for his policy; for 
he contracted alliances with ſtates who had only a preſent 
turn to ſerve, and whoſe real views were incompatible with 
his. His ſtate jealouſies were likewiſe of prejudice to his 


_ adminiſtration ; for he this year diſgraced the beſt general 
that France had, the marſhal Therras, from a ſuſpicion of his 


favouring the Spaniards, though he had ſerved againſt them 
with the greateſt glory. 5 

The ill ſucceſſes of the preceding campaign, the vaſt ex- 
pence that attended the management of a war in ſo many 


the French different quaaters, and the murmurs of the people under 


court. 


ibid. 


p. 170. 


the preſſure of their taxes, rendered Richelieu more jealous 
and ſuſpicious than ever. His diſſiculties were every day 
encreaſing at court, and Lewis was now governed by him 
from no principle but that of fear. He had punctually per- 
formed his engagements with the duke of Orleans; and that 
prince's favourite had been created a duke and peer of 
France, and furniſhed with money to purchaſe the noble 
dukedom of Aguillon. The cardinal, to pleaſe the king, in- 
ſiſted upon the new duke perſuading his maſter to conſent 
to his marriage being annulled ; but, in that reſpect alone, 
the duke of Orleans behaved with ſuch conſtancy, though 
his wife was {till in the hands of her friends, that the duke 
of Aguillon was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Vincennes, where 
he died ſoon after, as was thought, of poiſon. His death 
renewed the diſputes between the cardinal and the duke of 
Orleans, which had almoſt proved fatal to the former. 
The reader, in the preceding part of this work, will ſee 
the operations of the campaign- of 1636, on. the fide of 
Germany ; and which were fo unfavourable for the French 


by their loſing Metz, and an irruption which the imperial- 


iſts made into Burgundy, that the cardinal was obliged to 


enter into freſh engagements with the young queen of 


Stweden, and to pay the landgrave of Heſſe a large ſubſidy to 
detach him from his connections with the emperor. To- 
wards the frontiers of France, the Spaniards took and demo- 
liſhed St. Jean ds Liz; but the duke de la Valette obliged 
them to raiſe the ſiege of Bayonne when it was upon the 


point of falling into their hands, The French fleet, how- 


Leger, who was governor of la Catelet. 


cret. The cardinal did not fail to improve the diſcovery for 
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ever, under the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, was beaten by 
the Spaniards on the coaſt of Provence. The Spaniards in 
Italy were generally victorious, through the back wardneſs 
of the duke of Savoy to improve the advantages he obtained, 
and by the death of the great marſhal Thoiras, who was killed 
before a petty place. The duke of Parma, one of the allies 
of France, was driven from his dominions; and the French 
were unſucceſsful in the country of the Valteline, where the 
duke of. Rohan ſtill continued to command. 

The troops required to ſupply ſo many operations, were The” Spa- 
ſo numerous, that the Spaniards, under prince Thomas niards 
of Savoy, Picolomini, and John de Werth, entered Picardy ; take Cor- 
where they took Ia Capelle, la Catelet, and Corbie, after beat- Bie. 
ing the count de Soiſſoans in paſſing the Somme. The officers 
who commanded in the two firſt places were condemned to 
death; and Lewris was obliged by the cardinal to diſgrace 
even the duke of St. Simon, for interceding in behalf of St. 


Jad it not been for father Jaſeph and Bullion, who was at Diſtreſs of 
the head of the finances, Richelieu would have ſunk under Richelieu, 
thoſe diſaſters. They adviſed him to throw off all appear- | 
ances of jealouſy towards the common people of Paris, who 
were loading him with execrations, becauſe ohn de Werth, 
whole name was proverbial for his activity and enterpriſing 
ſpirit, was within two days march of their capital. Richelieu 
took their advice, diſmiſſed his guard, and was followed j 
with acclamations through the very {treets where he had | 
been execrated the day before; while the vigour of the mea- 
ſures he took for recruiting the army, raiſed it, once more, 
to fifty thouſand men, who checked the progreſs of the 
enemy. | | 

It was owing to this ſucceſs that Lewis kept any meaſures who 
with Richelieu, towards whom he had obſerved a ſullen eſcapes 
filence for ſome days. Richelieu had intended to have com- being aſ- 
manded the army himſelf; but the count de Soiſſons refuſing ſaſſinated. 
to ſerve under him, the duke of Orleans was put at its head; 
and, contrary to what the cardinal hoped and expected, the 
hatred that each of thoſe princes had towards him, cemented 
a ſtronger friendſhip between them than had ever ſubſiſted 
before. They agreed to take off the cardinal by aſſaſſination . 
at Amiens; and four of their domeſtics were engaged to diſ- 
patch him as ſoon as the duke of Orleans ſhould give them 
the ſignal by moving his hat. His heart failed him, and the 
cardinal eſcaped becauſe he was a prieſt and a biſhop ; nor 
did he know of his danger till, after it was over, he was 
informed of it by the duke de la Valette, who was in the ſe- 


his own purpoſes. He knew Lewis to be exceſſively jealous 
of his brother, eſpecially after being raiſed to the head of 
the army; and that the duke was equally diſtruſtful of the 
king. The duke and the count; in the mean while, ons 
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the Spaniards to repaſs the Somme; and, on the tenth of M. 
vember, Corbie was retaken, and the two French generals re. 
turned to the capital. Richelieu raiſed a report that Ze; 
intended to put both the duke and the count of Soiſſons un- 
der an arreſt, and both of them left Paris on the twentieth, 
the duke flying to Blois, and the count to Sedan. Loy; 
who had never been eaſy while the duke was at the heud gf 
the army, was inclined to have proceeded with great ſcve. 


rity againſt both; but the cardinal, who had trep ans 


them into their flight, made a merit, both with them and 
the public, of purſuing conciliatory meaſures ; and the 
king pardoned his brother, upon the latter giving him a 
promiſe, under his hand, that he would not diſturb the pub- 
lic tranquillity. | 


Nichelieu, likewiſe, this year, dropped many of his- 


haughty views towards the houſe of Orange, who had 
treated him with great freedom. This was attended wiih 


fortune of advantages to the French as well as the prince of Orange; 


the war. 


Vol. X. 


Wh. 


for the former reduced Landrecy and Hanau, and the latter 
recovered his patrimonial eſtate of Breda. The war in 
Germany went on with various fortune; for the French court 
proteſted againſt the election of Ferdinand, aſterwards em- 
peror, as king of the Romans, becauſe the elector of Treves 
was a priſoner, and the eleQtor-palatine an exiie. 

Duke Veimar beat the imperialiſts and Lorrainers, and the 
duke of Parma was obliged to receive the law from Spain; 
the neceſſities of the ſtate having diſabled the cardinal from 
ſupporting the Italian league. This was followed by the 
evacuation of the Valteline to the Spaniards by the duke of 
Rohan, who could no longer pay the Gri/ons ; but the 
French fleet, under the count of Harcourt, and the arch- 
biſhop of Beurdeaux, obtained ſome advantages in Sardinia. 
The Spaniards invaded Guienne, which was defended by the 
duke de la Yalette, though he was under a cloud at court; 
and the duke of Haluin (afterwards marſhal Schomberg) gave 
a conſiderable defeat to the Spaniards before Leucat . 


Danger of On the fide of the Low Countries, the cardinal de la Va- 
Richelieu, lette, the marſhal de la Chatillon, and the duke of Longue- 


ville, in Franche Comte, were ſucceſsful. The cardinal re- 
covered the important town of la Chapelle, where Lewis 
had been very defirous of commanding in perſon ; but 
Richelieu had his own ends in amuſing him, by making 
tours through his dominions, attended by his French guards. 


This was the more neceſlary, as the duke of Orleans 
was again renewing his practices and intrigues with the 
Spaniards; but the king's ſudden march to Orleans diſcon- 
certed him ſo, that he was obliged to accept of the terms 


preſcribed by the cardinal, who agreed to the releaſe of 
ſome of his favourites that had been put under arreſt. 
Richelieu, however, at this time, found himſelf in danger 
from a quarter he had little foreſeen, 


Lew; 


— 
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Lewis, though not amourouſly inclined, had generally a from the 
female favourite, who happened at this time, to be one king's 
mademoiſelle de la Fayette; and, by pretending that the confeſſor. 


paſſion he had for her was purely platonic, and an inter- 
courſe of ſouls, it was winked at by Cauſſin, the king's 
confeſſor, an enthuſiaſtic, fiery, jeſuit, entirely devoted to 
the queen- mother. This indulgence gave Cauſſin ſo great 
an aſcendency over Lew:s, that it brought the cardinal 
once more to the brink of ruin. Cauſſin repreſented him as 
the uſurper of the royal authority ; the betrayer and perſe- 


cutor of the queen- mother; the friend and protector of 


heretics 3 and the tyrant and oppreſſor of the French na- 
tion, by the immenſe taxes the people groaned under to 
ſupport foreign wars and heretical allies. Thoſe matters 
ſunk deep into the King's mind, eſpecially as they were 
prefied ſo vehemer:tly by Caufſin, that he undertook to 
maintain them in Richelieu's face. Lewis ſeemed to have 
little difficulty in parting with Richelieu, provided he could 
ret another miniſter of equal abilities; and Cauſſin opened 
bimſelf to the duke of Angouleſme, whom he had pitched 
upon for the cardinal's ſucceſſor. He could not have made 
a more unfortunate choice, for the duke diſcovered all to 
Richelieu; and the king not having reſolution enough to 
ſupport his confeſſor, he was arreſted, and ſent priſoner to 

uinpercorentin, in Bretagne. The dutcheſs of Savoy's con- 
fellor was put under arreſt, and the cardinal made a pub- 
lic diſplay of having recovered his power over the king, 
by inſulting even the queen-conſort for keeping a cor- 
reſpondence with the dutcheſs of Chevreuſe. He ordered 
her majeſty's papers to be ſeized, and ſhe herſelf was 
obliged to ſubmit to be examined by the chancellor /z 


deguier. Not contented with thoſe examples of his ven- 


geance in France, he continued to foment the troubles of 
England, where the queen- mother had found an aſylum. 


Richelieu, to make ſome attonement for ſo many outrages. 


committed by him againſt his maſter's family and his 


friends, this year inſtituted the French academy, which, at 


firſt, conſiſted only of forty members. 


The year 1638 was glorious to the duke of Weimar, who War in 
almoſt reduced the landgraviate of Alſace, that had been Germanys 
guarantied to him by France, He had prevailed with the Italy, 


duke of Rohan, after the evacuation of the Yalteline, to 
aſſiſt him in beſieging Rhinfeld, and the imperialifts, under 


de Werth and Savelli, made ſeveral ſtrong attempts to raiſe. 


the ſiege; but their army was at laſt totally defeated, and 
themſelves taken priſoners, and ſent to Paris. This defeat 
was followed by the reduction of Rhinfeld, Friburg, and of 
Briſac. The laſt was ſo important a conqueſt, that Riche- 
lieu ordered the marſhal Guebriant to offer the duke his own 
terms if he would reſign it; but the duke rejected the pro- 
poſition as an inſult upon his honour. The gefeat of the 

| N / imperialiſts, 
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imperialiſts, however, coſt the great duke of Rohan his life; 
for he was wounded in the battle, and died next day, to 


the ſecret joy of Richelieu. So many ſuccefles ſerved only 


and 6 pain. 


to ſtrengthen that miniſter's authority, which he continu- 
ed to uſe in the moſt deſpotic manner. He exerciſed 
power and juriſdiction within the dutchy of Savoy, and 
obliged the regent dutcheſs to conclude with him an alli. 
ance offenſive and defenſive. ; 


Upon the death of marſhal Crequi, who was killed as he 


was reconnoitring the Spaniſh lines before Brenca, the car- 


dinal de la Valette took his command, but loſt Verceil, and 
the Spaniards remained ſuperior in that quarter. Richelieu, 
to keep up the reputation of the French arms againſt the 
Spaniards, who he thought were favoured by the old duke 
of Epernon and his ſon, the duke de la Valette, gave the 
command of a fine army to the prince of Conde, who after 
making a conſiderable progreſs in Navarre, beſieged Fon. 


tarabia. The Spaniards ſent a fleet to relieve the place; 


but it was totally defeated and deſtroyed by that of France, 
under the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. Five thouſand of the 


beſt troops in Spain were loſt on this occaſion ; but the 


prince of Conde unaccountably abandoned Port Paſſage. 
The admiral of Ca/tile took advantage of his overſight, and 
advanced to the relief of the place at the head of twelve 
hundred Spaniſb horſe, and fifteen thouſand foot. The 
French lines were forced, though defended by nineteen 


thouſand veteran troops. The prince, and the archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, retired to the fleet with what troops they 


could carry off with them ; and though the utter ruin of 
the army was prevented by the duke ge la Valette, who was 


ſtill in diſgrace, yet the haughty cardinal thought it-con- 
cerned his own glory to have him tried, and condemned 


Negotia- 
tions with 


England. 


to loſe his head, which he did in effigy, for miſbehaviour; 
but he himſelf eſcaped to England, | 

Richelieu had made inexpreſſible efforts to raiſe the French 
marine; and his nephew, Poxt- Courlai, with fifteen gallies, 


had entirely beaten the Spaniſh fleet in the bay of Genza. 


. Richelien looked upon the naval power of. England as the 


only obſtacle of the French greatneſs. He employed 
 Eftrades, his ableſt negotiator, to go to England as the 
French ambaſſador extraordinary, and to prevail with 
Charles to agree to a neutrality, while the French and the 
prince of Orange were attacking the coaſt of Flanders. He 
had this neutrality ſo much at heart, that he ordered 
a Eftrades to offer the queen of England her own terms, if 


ſhe could prevail with her huſband to agree to it. The 


ueen, though ſhe hated Richelieu, mentioned the affair to 
harles, but ſhe found him inexorable, and reſolved to 
check the progreſs of the French power, both by a fleet 


andarmy, not without making uſe of ſame contemptuous 


expreſhons 


e n e 


Florence. 
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expreſſions as to the cardinal's perſon and abilities. 
TY Eftrades informed Richelieu of this, and he vowed * 
venge againſt Charles and his court. They ſhall know,” 
ſaid he, in one of his diſpatches to 4 E/trades, ** that I am 
not deſpicable.” He, at the ſame time, ſent over his 
almoner; one Chambers, a Scotchman, with orders to foment 
the diſcontents in Scotland, in which he met with all the 
ſucceſs he deſired, | 


St. Omer, this year, was inveſted by the marfhal de Cha- The 
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zillu; and it is ſaid, that Richelieu was ſo weak as to order French 
the ſiege to be formed upon the faith of a fanatic nun, beaten. 


who pretended that ſhe ſaw, in a viſion, the French beat 
the Spaniſh army near that city. Chatillon was obliged, by 


prince Thomas of Savoy, and Picolomini, to raiſe the ſiege 


with great diſgrace and loſs ; for which he was confined to 
his houſe, and his command given to the duke de la Force; 
but the French general, Hallier, recovered Ia Catelet. The 
queen- mother of France was now heartily tired of her 
long exile, and employed Bellievre, the French reſident at 
London, to write in the moſt pathetic manner to aſſure the 
cardinal that her ideas were now entirely changed; that 


ſhe was reſolved to reſign herſelf to his will, and willing to 
live obſcurely and peaceably in any corner of France that 


he ſhould appoint. This interceſſion made no impreſſion 
upon the cardinal. He wrote, in his maſter's name, a 
haughty anſwer, importing, that ſhe was not to ſet foot 
in France again, and was to expect no favour from that 
court, unleſs ſhe would retire to her native country of 


Thoſe inſults offered to the queen-mother were not ſo Thequeen 
dangerous as thoſe which the queen-conſort was forced to pregnant, 


undergo. She was now pregnant, after being married 
twenty-two years; and it was reafonable to ſuppoſe that 
that circumſtance muſt make her dear to the French nation. 
This did not ſave her from the outrages of the cardinal, 
when he diſcovered that ſhe entertained a private corre- 
ſpondence with her brother, the cardinal infant, governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands. Richelieu's intelligence was ſo 
good, that he diſcovered not only that this correſpondence 
turned upon the ſubject of peace, but that the letters were 
lodged in a cloſet within the nunnery of Fal de Grace. 
The cardinal obtained an order from Lewis to ſearch this 
cloſet, and entruſted the chancellor with the execution 
of it ; but the latter durſt not venture upon ſo daring an 


attempt. He privately gave the queen notice of her danger, 


and ſhe removed her papers ; but without being able to 
prevail upon her huſband to puniſh his miniſter. The 
truth is, Lewis, at this time, ſeems to have had no will but 
that of Richelieu, as appears in his conduct towards 4 
Fayette. That lady had all of a ſudden ſhut herſelf up in 


a convent, where the king found means to converſe 7 
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her, and diſcovered that ſhe had come to that reſolution 
from ſome harſh expreſſions the king had made uſe of 
towards her in an epiſtolaty correſpondence they had carried 
on. Upon farther enquiry, it was diſcovered that the 
king's page, who carried his letters, had always brought 
them to the cardinal inſtead of Ja Fayette, and that Riche. 
lieu had forged the king's hand, and employed many other 
indiſcreet means to prevail with her to retire to the convent. 
All the reſentment, however, that the king expreſſed, ter- 


minated in his diſmiſſing the page. 


On the fifth of September, the queen conſort was ſafely 
delivered of a prince, who was afterwards the renowned 
Lewis XIV. ſurnamed the Great. In the midft of fo many 
proſperities, and ſome diſgraces, the cardinal could not, 
without uneaſineſs, behold the progreſs of the duke of 
I/eimar in Alſace. He was now as formidable to the im- 
perialiſts as the great Gu/lauus had been. He might ſoon 
become ſo to France, his troops being in excellent con- 
dition, well paid, and deemed next to invincible. He had 


opened the campaign of 1689 by the reduction of Than; 
but while he was in the career of ſucceſs, he was cut of 


Treachery 
of Riche- 


lieu, 


at Neuburgh on the Rhine, on the eighteenth of Judy, and 
in the thirty-ſixth year of his age. His death was ſo cri- 
tical, that no doubt was made of his being poiſoned, and 
it is certain, that it was of infinite advantage to France; 
but to render it ſo, required the moſt conſummate addreſs. 
The dukes of Bavaria, Lawenburg, and Lunenburgh, be- 
came candidates for the command, which he had left to 
major-general 4 Erlach; and ſome other officers, whom 
Richelieu gained, though the fimperial and Swed:/b courts 
offered them very high terms. Ds | 

A treaty was concluded, by which Briſac, and Friburg, 
were, in fact, given up to the French, though it was ſtipu- 
lated that half their garriſons ſhould be Engliſh. Tt was 
natural for the elector palatine, who was then in England, 
and whoſe family had been ſacrificed to the cauſe of pro- 
teſtantiſm, to aſpire to the command of the Meimarian 
army; and all Europe was of opinion that he would be 
ſoon reinſtated in his electoral dominions. Richelieu inter- 
poſed, and the elector was arreſted in France, when on the 
road to take poſſeſſion of the command, which was pur- 


chaſed at an immenſe price from the officers for the duke 


Affairs of 
Savoy. 


of Longueville, This ſtep, together with a ſubſidy, which 
Richelieu undertook to pay to the landgrave of Hebe, diſ- 
covered Richelieu's real intention to ſhake off all depend- 
ency upon the Swedes, who, however, enlarged and main- 
tained their footing in the empire by the amazing intre- 


pidity and valour of their troops and generals. 


The cardinal, and prince Thomas, uncles to the minor 
duke of Savoy, diſputed the guardianſhip of that prince 
with the dutcheſs dowager, ſiſter to Lewis; _ 

| | | | alliltance 
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affſtance of the Spaniards, they gained ſo many advantages 
over her, that ſhe was obliged to receive French troops into 
Carmagnola, Savillan, and Dueraſque. Cardinal la Valette 
was then the French general in Savoy, but he died, after re- 
ducing Chivas, and was ſucceeded by the count de Harcourt, 
who likewiſe commanded the French fleet on that coaſt. 
Soon after, the dutcheſs had an interview with Lewis and 
the cardinal at Grenoble; but they could not perſuade her 
to put Monimelian into their hands, or to ſend her ſon to 
be educated at Paris. In the mean while, the Spaniſh ge- 
neral, the marquis de Leganez, and prince Thomas, brought 
count Harcourt, and his army, into ſuch a ſituation, that 
jt was generally believed they muſt have ſurrendered pri- 
ſoners of war, when the count, taking advantage of the 
Spaniſh ſlowneſs, diſengaged himſelf by a moſt maſterly re- 
treat, to the amazement of all Europe. 

It was about this time, that Richelieu came to a reſolu- 
tion to act offenſively againſt the Spaniards both by ſea and 
land; in hopes that their ſubjects in the Law Countries, 
oppreſſed by the government of Olivarex, would throw off 
their yoke. Salces was taken by the prince of Conde, and 
the court of England was ſo embroiled with the Scots, 


that Charles was unable to check the French fleet under the 


archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, which inſulted the coaſts belong- 
ing to Spain. The marquis % Feuquieres, a French general, 
beſieged Thionville, and was on the point of taking it, 
when he was attacked in his lines by Picolomini, the Spaniſh 


general, who cut in pieces or took fix thouſand of the. 


French troops; and Feuquieres himſelf, being made priſoner, 
died of his wounds and vexation, in Thionville. To re- 
medy thoſe misfortunes, the marquis de Meilleray, Riche- 
lieu's relation, and military favourite, took Heſdin; and 
Lewis entering the breach of the wall, made his cane ſup- 
ply the place of baton of marſhal, which was actually 
given him. The marquis de Chatillon, who had been un- 
fortunate in the preceding campaign, regained his reputa- 
tion in this, by collecting together the remains of Feu- 
guieres's army, deliverin auzon, and by beating the 
Spaniſh army near the river Aa, and killing two thouſand 
men, beſides taking ſome pieces of cannon, and three 
hundred priſoners. 
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That Lewis was not warmly attached to his female fa- Conſpira- 


Richelieu pleaſed. Some of them were too independent, 
others too intriguing, and others too much attached to rhe 
queen-mother, or the queen- conſort. Richelieu diſcovered 
his maſtery over the king's inclinations by diſplacing them 
all, and ſubſtituting in their ſtead, Henry d'Effat, ſeigneur 
de Cinque-Mars, the ſecond ſon of marſhal UEfiat, who 
owed his adyancement entirely to Richelieu's favour, Lewis, 


at firſt, had great repugnance at giving this young * a 
place 


vourites, appears from his diſmiſſing them as often as Cy againſt 
Richelieu. 
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place about his perſon, and at his being appointed maſter 


of the wardrobe; but he was no ſooner fixed in that poſt, 


than he ſo entierely won his maſter's confidence, that the 
female friends of Lewis were diſplaced for daring to ſpeak 
ill of him. He covered his natural diſpoſition, at firſt, by 
a ſeeming attachment and affection for the cardinal ; but 
he was in reality an intriguing ambitious domeſtic, and 
laid a plan not only for ſupplanting Richelieu, but for 
totally changing the ſyſtem of the. French government, At 
firſt, he faithfully repeated to the cardinal all the private 
converſation that paſſed during the eaſy hours of Lewis, 
and in this character he remained, till, upon the diſmiſſion 
of the duke of Bellegrade, he obtained the poſt of grand 
ecuyer, or great maſter of the horſe, and thereby he had 
the title of monſieur le grand. 
An inſug-. We have already ſeen, how much Richelieu mortified the 
rection in court of Rome, by ſehding. the marſhal 4 Eftrees thither ; 
Normandy and his quarrels with his holineſs went ſo far, that it was 
enerally thought that France would have emancipated her- 
ſelf from the papal power. The prodigious taxes which 
the cardinal, at this time, was obliged to impoſe for the 
maintenance of his foreign wars, created an inſurtection 
in Normandy, which was called les pieds nuds, or Naked 
Feet, as the inſurgents in general could not afford to wear 
either ſhoes or ſtockings. The chancellor Seguier was 
ſent to quell it, with a commiſſion, partly-civil, and partly 
military; for he was attended by ſix thouſand troops com- 
manded by Gaſſion, who were the executioners of his will 
fuppreſſed as a magiſtrate. He interdicted the parliament of Rouen, 
cancelled the privileges of their city, maſſacred many of 
the inſurgents, and hanged, or broke numbers of them 
upon the wheel. After committing thoſe and many other 
acts of ſeverity, he reſtored the parliament to its function, 
and returned to Paris. | 
Progreſs Leganez continued to be the 'Spani/h governor in Utah, 
of the war. and beſieged Caſal; but it was relieved by the count 4 
Harcourt, who put five thouſand of the Spaniards to the 
ſword; and the ſecret treaty made between the dutcheſs 
of Mantua and the court of Spain, fell into his hands. 
Harcourt returned to Turin, where he beſieged prince 
Thomas of Savoy, who was beſieging that citadel, and he 
himſelf was inveſted by a third beſieging army under Le- 


ganez. By the aſſiſtance of the viſcount de Turenne, who 


conducted the French convoys, he conquered all difficulties; 

for he forced prince Thomas to ſurrender, and enter into 2 

negotiation with Mazarine, who was employed by Riche- 

lieu on the occaſion. The marquis Spinola beſieged Salces, 
which was defended by Eſpinan; but the prince of Cond: 

arrived in fight of the Spaniſb camp with an army of near 

thirty thouſand men, to relieve the place. He was joined by 
marſhal Schomberg ; and, notwithſtanding all their * 
| © Spinal 
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Syinola retook Salces ; but the duke de Breze, the French 
tral, beat the Spaniſh fleet before Cadiz. 

In the Low Countries, no fewer than three French 
marſhals, Chaunes, Ghatillon, and Meilleray, commanded. 
As the ſervice there was, at that time, efteemed the great 
ſchool of war for the young nobility of Europe, their army 
was crowded. with Frenchmen of quality, and they beſieged 
Arras. The cardinal infant, and the beſt Spani/h generals, 
attempted to relieve 'it ; but Richelieu ſent a poſitive order 
to Hallier, who commanded a ſeparate corps, to attempt 
to introduce a convoy into the camp of the beſiegers. This 
was directly againſt the ſentiments of the king, who was 
afraid, if Haller ſhould be defeated, the Spaniards might 
penetrate into France; but Richelieu was obeyed. Meilleray 
was diſpatched with two thouſand horſe to facilitate the in- 
troduction of the convoy, and, in the mean while, the 
cardinal infant muſt have ruined the French army, had it 
not been ſaved by the return of Meilleray, and the 
approach of Haller, which obliged the Spaniards to retire, 
and the place to ſurrender on the ninth of Augu/?. | 

The king was then dangerouſly ill at Amiens; but, on the Birth of 
twenty-firſt of September following, the queen was deliver- the duke 
ed of a duke of Anjou, her ſecond fon. - This ſecond birth of Anjou. 
endeared her more and more to the French nation; and 
Richelieu thought proper to procure a cardinal's hat for 
Mazarine, whom he intended to be his aſſiſtant and ſuc- 
ceſſor, in conducting the intricaies of foreign affairs, which 
became now perplexing, Richelieu, at the ſame time, made 
unuſual advances to the queen-conſort, but he was anſwer- 
ed only by general compliments ; and perceiving that the 
count 4 Agha traverſed ſome of his negotiations with the 
dutcheſs dowager of Savoy, he had the inſolence to order 
him to be arreſted in Piedmont, and carried priſoner into 
France. This year was diſtinguiſhed by two intereſting 
events, the revolt of Catalonia, and that of Portugal, from 
the crown of Spain; both of them occaſioned by the indo- 
lence rather than the debility of the Spaniſb government, 
and both of them had great conſequences with regard to 
France. | „ | | 

On the ſide of Germany, the Swedes being every where Campaign 
victorious, the duke of Longueville, who commanded the in Ger- 
Meimarian army, was obliged to act in a fubordinate capa- many, 
city to their generals, who always knew how to make a 
ſeparate peace with the emperor, if they were deſerted by 
France, This ſeems to have been the foible or weak fide 
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genius of his northern allies, but they overmatched him 
both in the cabinet and the field; for Oxenſtiern was a 
greater politician than himſelf, and, excepting the viſcount 
de Turenne, who was as yet fcarcely known, none of the | 
ranch generals were comparable to Bannier, N | 
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and other great men who ſucceeded Gu/tavus in the com. 
mand of the Sꝛediſb army. Guebriant relieved the duke of 
Longueville; and, in the end of January, 1640, the allied 
army bombarded Rat:/bon, and beat the imperialiſts, while 
a negotiation at Hamburgh was going on between the two 
branches of the houſe of Auſtria, on the one fide, and the 
French and Swedes on the other; but nothing deciſive waz 
ettled at thoſe conferences, which terminated in the famous 
peace of Munfter or Oſnaburgh. 

and Ita y. In Italy, the two princes of Savoy, negociated ſometimes 
with the French, and ſometimes with the Spaniards, accord. 
ing as they could make the beſt bargain for themſelves. 
The viſcount de Turenne, who commanded the French army 
in the abſence of the count de Harcourt, took Monte Calvs, 
and beſieged Jurea. The Spaniards, after the count 4 
Harcourt had reſumed the command of the French army, 
marched to the relief of the place, under prince Thomas, 
and the count de Servela, who had ſucceeded LZLeganez in the 
government of the Milaneſe. After various operations, 
Harcourt was obliged to abandon the ſiege of Furea ; but, 
on the fifteenth of September, he took the far more im- 
portant town of Coni, which was immediately put into ths 

hands of the dutcheſs dowager of Savoy. 
Revolt of Richelieu did not make all the advantages of the revolt of 
Catalonia. Catalonia, which might have been expected from his great 
hatred of the houſe of Au/iria, Inſtead of encouraging 
the natives in their defign of erecting a republic inder 
pendent of the crown of Caf{ile, he ſuffered them to be per- 
ſecuted, and branded as ſlaves by their own government, 
Deſpair, however, unmixed with any generous principle of 
liberty, obliged the Catalonians to put themſelves under the 
protection of France; and the cardinal ſent the count de la 
Mothe-Houdincourt to aſſiſt them. He beſieged 8 : 
but the French fleet, under the archbiſnop of Bourdeaux, 
being beaten by the Spaniſh, commanded by Ferrendina, l 
Molhe raiſed the ſiege, and the archbiſhop, upon his return 
to France, was diſgraced ; but the cardinal ſent the prince 
of Conde to reduce the county of Roſilloan. In the mean 
while, Lewis, or rather Richelieu, concluded an offenſive 
and defenſive alliance with John IV. king of Portugal, and 
reſtored the duke of Lorrain, upon his making proper ſub- 

miĩſſions, to his dominions. | 
A new The arbitrary manner in which the affairs of France were 
conſpiracy conducted by Richelieu, gave freſh offence to his enemies, 
againſt and a more dangerous confederacy than ever he had en- 
Richelieu. countered, was now formed againſt him. The count of 
Sorffons, who reſided ſtill at Sedan, with the dukes of 
Bouillon and Guiſe, were the parties, and had a promiſe of 
ſupport from the court of San, beſides being joined by the 
numerous malecontents of the kingdom. A flaming mani- 
feſto, as uſual, was publiſhed in the name of the count of 
Soi ons, 
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Hyiſſons, who repreſented Richelieu as the plague and ſcourge 
of his country. The cardinal anſwered it by ſending the 
marſhal Chatillon to beſiege Sedan; but he was beaten by the 
count of Soiſſons in the battle of Mares, where that count 
loſt his life. The cardinal ſoon perceived that the confe- 
deracy was far more extended than he imagined. The duke 
of Lorrain had entered into it, and a plan had been laid\for 
Richlieu's aſſaſſination at Paris. The rebel army was vie- 
torious, and there was nothing to obſtruct their march to 
that capital. Richelieu knew where the ſtrength of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt him lay; and, under the pretext of a treaty 
for the exchange of priſoners, he ſent Puiſeguer, who con- 
cluded a ſecret agreement with the duke of Bouillon, which 
entirely broke the confederacy ; while that duke acted 
with ſuch incomparable addreſs, that he was received inta 
high favour by Lewis. The diſſipation of this conſpiracy, 
which was the beſt concerted of any that had ever been 
formed againſt Lewis, threw a great damp upon the affairs 
of the Spaniards. The marſhal Meilleray had beſieged Aire, 


in Artois; and the Spaniſh troops being employed under ge- 


neral Lamberg, in ſupporting the Sedan confederacy, the 
cardinal infant found himſelt unable to relieve the place; 
which was ſurrendered on the twenty-fixth of Fuly; but it 
was in fo bad a condition, that the cardinal- infant attempted 
to retake it; and, during the ſiege, he died at Bruſſels, It 
was ſo late as the ſeventeenth of December when it was ſur- 
rendered again to the Spaniards, under Franciſco de Mello, 
the new governor of the Netherlands. 
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Whatever wars were carried on between France and Spain, by Cinque- 
or whatever was their ſucceſs, it is certain that the Spaniards Mars and 
had always a ftrong party, in the court of France, ever others. 


watchful for Richeheu's deſtruction. He had obtained the 
dutchy and peerage of Aiguillon for his niece, madam de Com- 
balet, with full powers to diſpoſe of it as ſhe pleaſed ; and, 
this year, another of his neices was married to the duke 
d Anguien, eldeſt fon to the prince of Conde; but he was al- 
moſt overſet by the credit of Cinque- Mars, whom he had in- 
troduced to the king, and who was in love with the princeſs 
of Nevers, Mary Gonzaga. To pleaſe her ambition, Cinque- 
Mars, who, before that time, had only minded his amours 
and his pleaſures, applied to Richelieu to be made a duke and 
peer of France; but having received a very rough, and indeed 
Tude, denial, he conceived a ſecret, but implacable, hatred 
for his patron, who had likewiſe debarred him from a place 
In the council, 


Cinque- Mars thought himſelf maſter of Richelieu's fate, Its pro- 


becauſe of the confidence repoſed in him by Lewis, whole greis, 


complaints were fo. bitter of the uſage he received from his 
miniſter, that Cingus- Mars did not ſcruple propoſing his 


being aſſaſſinated. The boldneſs of this propoſition had 


Rartled Lewis ſo much as to give a ſhock to the favourite's 
Kk | private 
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private intereſt with him; and Cinque- Mars, to ſupport 
himſelf, had made ſeveral propoſitions to the count of 
Soiſſons, the duke of Bouillon, the duke of Orleans, and 
other malecontents. He was not diſcouraged by the duke 
of Bouillon, and he entered into a correſpondence with the 
duke of Orleans. He called to his aſſiſtance Fontrailles, and 
de Thou, ſon of the celebrated hiſtorian; and matters went 
ſo far, that it was privately agreed between the dukes of 
Orleans and Bouillon, to ſend Fontrailles to Madrid, to ſol- 
licit ſupport from the court of Spain. The duke of Bouillin 
was then on the point of taking upon himſelf the command 
of the French army in [taly ; and Richelieu had a declared 
enemy in the perſon of Cingue- Mars. ; | 
Richelieu ever fince his entering upon the adminiſtration, 
had, as the reader may obſerve, diſplaced all favourites 
whom he could not govern ; but he found the intereſt of 
Cinque- Mars too ſtubborn to be ruined, and he perſuaded 
the king to repair to the army in Rzy/illon, which had been 
formed under the marſhals Meillaray and Schomberg, for the 
ſiege of Perpignan. The king conſented with reluCtance 
and it was with difficulty that the queen-conſort obtained 
leave to remain at St. Germain's, with her two ſons, inſtead 
of being put under the cuſtody of Richelieu's creature, 
Chauvigni, at Bois de Vincennes. Lewis was, at this time, 
in a weak fate of health; but the aſcendency which the 
cardinal had over him, left neither him, nor his phyſicians, 
any will of their own. Richelieu found it dangerous, to 
truſt Leꝛois out of his ſight even for a moment; and, con- 
trary to his uſual cuſtom, he made the royal quarters his 
own, during the march to Rouſillon; which Crngue-Mars 
took ſo ill, that he intended to have killed him with his 
own hand, if he could have been ſupported by the duke of 
Orleans, who was abſent. Lewis, at this time, as well the 
cardinal, was attacked by a dangerous diſtemper, but that 
did not hinder his majeſty, after his troops had gained 
ſeveral advantages over the Spaniards, from beſieging Per- 
Pignan, in May 1642. Richelicu was then confined to his 
ed at Narbonne, and Lewis being reduced to the ſame 
condition before Perpignan, Cinque-Mars put himſelf at 
the head of a party in favour of the queen-mother, and was 
ſeconded by his friend de Thou, who intended by her affiſt- * 
ance to garble the army. It is hard to ſay what the conſe- 
_ quence 7 have been, as they were oppoſed by the 
marſhals Mieillary, and Schomberg, and not countenanced 
| by the queen-conſort, if the king had not recovered, 
The con- By that time, Fontrailles had concluded his negotiation in 
ſpirators Spain, from whence he and his party were promiſed to be 
negotiate ſupported ; and, returning to France, he had an interview 
with Spain with de Thou, who pretended he knew nothing of his com- 
miſſion; but was now fully informed of its ſucceſs. KRiche- 


lieu had perfect intelligence of all the negotiation, and ſent 
an 
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an earneſt requeſt to ſee Lewis at Narbonne, where h 
fill confined. Even the misfortunes of Frans 3 


Richelieu. Don Franciſco de Mello, had obtained in tha 


Low Countries ſome advantages over the French armies 
which were commanded by the count de Harcourt and the 
marſhal de Grammont. The latter loſt almoſt all his army, 
money, and baggage ; and the account of the diſaſter made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the weak ſpirit, and conſtitution 
of Lewis, that he once more ſought refuge in the counſels 
of Richelieu, as nothing now oppoſed the Spaniards march- 
ing directly to Paris. | 
The cardinal knew perfectly well how to profit himſelf 
of his maſter's ſituation, which, ſome writers think, was 
effected by his own contrivance. It is even ſaid, that he 
revailed with the marſhal de Grammont to ſuffer himſelf to 
beaten, that he might render himſelf the more neceſſary 
to Lewis, Upon the king's arrival at Taraſcon, where the 
cardinal then lay, he was informed of every circumſtance 
of Fontrailles negotiation, and furniſhed even with a copy 
of the treaty he had made. It was not long before Fon- 
trailles knew that all was diſcovered to Lewis; and after 
ſeveral fruitleſs efforts to ſhelter himſelf in Sedan, the duke 
of Bouillon being abſent upon his command in /taly, he re- 
tired to England. Cinque-Mars, and de Thou were arreſted, 
as was the duke of Bouillon. The certainty of this con- 
ſpiracy confirmed Richelieu, more than ever, in his maſter's 
favour; and it was reſolved between them at Taraſcon, that 


Lewis ſhould proceed to Paris, and leave the puniſhment 


of the conſpirators to Richelieu. Of them, the duke of 
Orleans was the higheſt in rank; but he was too great to 
be puniſhed, and he obtained his parton by making the 
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moſt humiliating ſubmiſſions. Richelieu removed to Lyons, Cingue- 
where Cingue-Mars and de Thou were tried, condemned, Mars and 


and executed on the thirteenth of September; about which % Thou 


time, Perpignan was ſurrendered to the French arms. Riche- are be- 
lieu laid hold of that opportunity to write the following headed, 


laconic letter to his maſter, *© Your troops are in poſſeſſion 
of Perpignan, and yaur enemies in their graves.” , | 
Soon after this, Richelieu ſet out from Lyons for Paris, 
with a pomp that could not be exceeded by an eaſtern 
monarch. A ſedan, within which were all the accommo- 
dations of a bed-chamber, was conſtructed for him, upon 


| a ſtage, which was carried by poles, on the ſhoulders of a 


fcore of men. As this machine was too bulky to enter at 
the gates of the towns and citadels through which it paſſed, 
breaches were made in the walls for its more commo- 
dious paſſage. The duke of Bouillon, who was, perhaps, 
the moſt criminal party in the late confederacy, obtained 
his pardon by ſurrendering his principality of Sedan to the 
crown ; and Lewis was ftruck by a meſlage from the prince 


of Qrange, informing him, nt if Richelitu ſhould !ofe his 


credit 
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credit at the French court, he and his friends would liſten tg 


oyertures from Spain. 


Death of 
Richelien, 


Vol. IX. 


It happened, fortunately, at this time, for Richelieu, that 


- bis polities correſponded with juſtice; and he made a moſt 
unmerciful uſe of that circumſtance over the king's weakneſ;, 


Being arrived at Paris, he proſcribed all whom he had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of favouring the conſpiraay of Cingue-Mars, 
and he obliged Lewis, even againſt his will, to difiniſs ſome 
officers of his guards whom he diſliked. His diſeaſe, which 
originally was the hemorrhoids, had diſcharged itſelf upon 
his arm, and then into his lungs ; where, notwithſtanding 
the advice of the beſt phyſicians, it proved mortal, and he 
died on the fourth of December. : | 
Me haye already given a ſketch of Richelieu's character 
when he entered upon the adminiſtration ; but he was a ſig. 
nal inſtance, that the ſame man who, in his perſonal capa- 
city, may make a deſpicable figure, may be great as a mi- 
niſter and a politician, Richelieu underitood how to make 
his maſter deſpotic ; and he did it by a ſeries of actions that 
ſhewed he was equally void of religion as of virtue. He 
muſt have been well converſant in the hiſtory of France, as 
he reduced its parliaments to mere money and juſticiary 
courts ; and imitated the example of Lewis XI. by bringing 
the great lords to the block. 8 | 
' Lewis was ſo far from diſcovering any deep concern at his 
miniſter's death, that he immediately releaſed all the priſon- 
ers and exiles that had ſuffered by his order, or upon his ac- 
count ; and declared, that, from thenceforth, he would be 
his own maſter, . In the beginning of the enſuing year, the 
count de Guebriant beat the imperialiſts at K:mpen ; but 
Hallier was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of la Motte, in Lorrain; 
and prince Thomas, of Savoy, having compromiſed matters 
with the French court, reduced Nice, Verue, and Tortona. On 
the ſide of Spain, the marſhal de la Mothe- Houdincourt de- 


feated the Spaniſh general Leganes. 


＋ 


Though Lewis was now emancipated, to his great joy, 
from the tutelage of Nichelieu, yet he continued to govern 
by his maxims with a very ſmall relaxation. His brother, 
the duke of Orleans, lay under ſevere incapacities, on ac- 
count of the ſhare he had had in the conſpiracy of Cinque- 
Mars; and it was even with difficulty that he obtained leave 
to return to court, where he was deſpiſed and diſregarded, 
though Lewis, at that very time, was ſenſible that he had but 


' a few weeks to live. The day after Richelieu died, his 


friend, cardinal Mazarine, took his ſeat at the counci]- 


board; and, though he concealed it, he became Richelieu's 


ſucceſſor in the adminiſtration. 

The marſhal de la Mothe- Houdincourt continued to be 
be ſucceſsful in Rov/illon againſt the Spaniards ; and Hal- 
lier, who, notwithſtanding his great merits, during Niche- 
Heu s adminiſtration, never could obtain himſelf a baton, oy 
48 3 + Soap 
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cauſe he had once heſitated to obey his will, was made 


marſhal of France. | 

By this time, Lewis found his health to be paſt recovery; 
but he faced death with the greateſt intrepidity and compo- 
ſure. Full of Richelieu's maxims, he had employed Chau- 
zigni, whom he difliked during that cardinal's life-time ; 
and Mazarine introduced le Tellier to be ſecretary of ſtate, 


becauſe he was acquainted with the affairs of Italy. In pro- 


ortion as the health of Leis decreaſed, the difficulties of 
the government grew; for, tho' he thought his queen was 
much more tolerable than his brother, yet he was puzzled 
how to ſettle the regency. His confeſſor, father Sirmond, 
adviſed him to aſſociate both; for which he was diſcharged 
the court. Chauvigni now poſſeſſed ſuch a ſhare of the 
king's confidence, that he determined him to leave the 

ueen ſole regent and tutoreſs of his children; but he de- 
clared the duke of Orleans head of the council and lieute- 
nant-general of the kingdom. The prince of Conde was to 
ſupply his place, if abſent; and, when neither was preſent, 
cardinal Mazarine. Thoſe, and many other particulars of 
the king's will being duly engroſſed, were confirmed by the 

arliament; and Lewis, before his death, authorized the 
validity of his brother's marriage with Margaret of Lorrain. 
By the ſame will, cardinal Mazarine was left, in a manner, 
ſuperintendant of all eceleſiaſtical affairs; but the queen 
could nominatc to every office of power and truſt, excepting 
that of ſecretary of ſtate, which was to be filled up by ad- 


vice of the council. The duke of Anguzen, the eldeſt fon of 


the prince of Conde, though not above twenty-one years of 
age, diſcovered ſo ſurprizing a genius for military affairs, 
that Lewis placed him at the head of the army; but Haller, 
now called the marſhal  Hopital, was to act under him. 
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Nothing now remained for Lewis but to die; which he and of 
did, with moſt amazing firmneſs, on the fourteenth of May, Leauis. 


1643, in the forty-ſecond year of his age and thirty-third 
year of his reign ; a reign that may rather be called that of 
Richelieu than Lewis. When we ſay he poſſeſſed courage, 
we can add little to his character, unleſs we admit his doci- 
lity under Richelieu to be a virtue. He obtained the ſurname 
of the Juſt by the ſuffrage of his people; which is a ſtrong 
preſumption that he was, by nature, equitable; but no 
3 ever reigned more uncomfortably than he did, for 
his inclinations and politics were ever at variance. 
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